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PREFACE. 


_  ..  ,      ,   .  ,.._  __  ....    ,  important  improM- 

owDli  io  modern  hiubandry.  In  ■ttrmpling  u>  evrj  tbii  deaiga  into 
ffleet,  it  bu  bpen  ht«  iatention  to  iniprl  no  matter  wbieh  i*  merely  eon- 
)Bctanl  or  apeculitiTe ;  to  pre  pUce  to  noUiing  not  worth  the  ittenlion 
of  the  person  irhoce  lirelihooil  dependa  on  hia  puraaita  u  ■  cultiritrir 
•nd  whohu  neither tinte  nor  money  to  derote  to luch booh*  ware expen- 
■Te,  volamiaoiH,  and  foreign  or  remolel;  related  to  afailablB  impro*e- 


With  this  Tien,  the  author  hu  collected  and  generally  abridged,  fton 
the  aonreea  which  hia  oeeapfttion  aa  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
faaa  made  it  hii  dnty  a*  well  aa  hia  pleuure  to  eiplore,  (he  maleriala  of 


the  Utile  work  now  aabmitled.  He  does  not  pretend  to  ba>e  taken  a 
wide  anirey  of  (he  field  of  bnabandrf ,  much  leu,  in  thii  tract,  to  have 
sirea  a  plan  of  the  whole  piemiaei.  But  he  hopei  hia  obaenationa, 
thoa^  limited,  maj  prove  aeniceable  ao  lar  ai  Ihey  fvtend.  Agricul- 
ture la  the  moat  extenaire  aa  well  aa  the  moat  aaefut  of  theaeiencea;  and 
aa  an  art  may  be  compared  to  Ihe  ocean,  in  whioli  every  atream  of  im- 
proreme&t  in  Ihe  moral  and  phyaieal  condition  of  mankind  poura  ila  oon- 
tribntion.  Still,  it  ia  not  neeeuary  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  of  thia 
world  of  waten  in  order  to  rnake  voyagei  of  valuable  diicovery.  We 
sannot  dip  an  oar  nor  lanncb  a  akiff  in  or  upon  the  boaom  of  thia  great 
deep,  withont  finding  tomething  to  reward  our  adventurea. 

Agriculture,  although  the  moat  ancient  of  Ihe  aria,  not  only  coeval 
with,  but  in  truth  Die  ran  from  which  emanated  the  dawn  of  Dinliiatioo, 
IB,  nevertheleaa,  the  art  in  which  the  beneficial  efieeta  of  modern  im> 
prorement  are  moet  alrikingly  exemplilied.  Lict  u>  contraat  its  former 
with  ita  present  eondition  in  Great  Britain. 

Aooording  to  Engtbh  Uwa  in  force  from  the  mlh  to  the  eleventh  oen- 
tnjy,  "  all  lite  eatlle  of  a  village,  though  belonring  to  difierent  ownen 
were  paalored  together  in  one  herd,  under  the  direction  of  one  peraon 
(with  proper  aanatanta,)  whoae  oath  in  all  disputes  about  the  cattle  waa 
deoiaire.  Their  plough*  aeem  to  have  been  very  alight  and  inartificial ; 
for  it  was  enacted,  that  no  man  ahould  undertake  to  guide  a  plough  who 
could  nol  make  one ;  and  that  the  driver  should  make  the  ropes  with 
which  it  waa  drawn  of  twiited  willows.  But  oligbt  a*  theae  ploughi 
were,  it  waa  usoal  for  aii  or  eight  persona  to  form  Ihemselvea  into  a 
■ooiety  fi>r  fitting  out  one  oT  them,  and  proTiding  it  with  oxen,  and 
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proor  both  of  the  poverty  of  Uie  huibsn 

■griculture  among  liie  mcipnt  Britone  of  inis  penoa.    - 

"  By  the  laws  of  liu,  king  of  the  West  aaiona,  who  flourisbed  id  the 
end  of  the  Kveoth  nad  berinninK  of  the  eighth  century,  t  farm  cooairt- 
ing  of  ten  hide>  or  plaugluandB  wu  to  pa?  the  following  tent,  vii. :  tea 
caskii  of  hoaej,  three  hundred  loaTca  of  bread,  twelve  casks  of  Itrouf 
ale,  Iwo  oxen,  (f  □  wethen,  lea  geese,  twenty  ben*,  ten  cheese*,  one 
cuk  of  hotter,  live  salmon,  twenty  pounds  of  fura^,  and  one  hundred 
ecli."l  Such  has  been  th>  *tate  of  tillage  in  that  countrj  which  is  now 
eulo^Ked  as  the  parden  of  Europe  f 

Improvementa  la  breed*  of  domettic  anrnwl*  by  judreioiu  crosse*,  uid 
propsgatino  from  the  best  specimens  of  their  ipecies,  as  well  as  plentiful 


it  sanguine  advocate  for  scientific  hosbandrj  could   b 
""a  say  nothing  of  the  wonders  effected  by  Bokewel 
mproTors  in  that  denrtmentof  hoibandry,  we  will  gianoe  a! 


pated.    To  say  nothing  of  the  wonders  effected  by  Biikewell 
eminent  improvers  in  that  denrtmentof  hoibandry,  we  will  ^       ..     . 
the  comparative  stales  of  the  London  cattle  market  it  a  distant  and  a 


note  period.  An  English  writer  stales,  that  "  about  the  year 
the  average  vreight  of  oien  killed  for  the  London  market  was  three 
hundred  snd  seventy  pounds  ;  of  calves,  fifty  pounds;  of  sheep,  twenty- 
eight  ponnds ;  and  of  lamb*,  eighteen  pounds.  The  average  weight  at 
preiwnt  (about  the  close  of  tiie  century)  is,  of  oxen,  eight  bandred 
poandsi  calreB,  one  hundred  and  forty  paunds;  ibeep,  eighty  pounds; 
and  lainbe,  fifty  pounds."  It  would  be  a  curious  item  in  our  sgncullurel 
knowledge,  if  iafoTmation,  similar  to  what  we  have  quoted,  relative  to 
Boston  and  other  American  mukri*  were  correctly  ascertained,  tUthfnIlv 
recorded,  and  from  time  to  time  laid  before  the  public.  We  should  ad- 
vance with  more  celerity  and  alacrity  along  the  highway  of  improve- 
ment, if  we  had  means  of  marking  and  giving  companitive  views  of  the 
prepress  which  we  have  made  and  are  miking- 

^me  idea  of  the  present  slate  of  agriculture  in  England  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fallowing  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  traveller - 
"  Every  spot  of  ground  capable  of  beina  cultivsled  is  improved.  Wher- 
ever I  have  been,  the  fields  are  generally  small,  inclosed  by  hedges,  and 
made  perfeotly  smooth  by  nieans  of  oast  iron  tollers.  Numerous  tree* 
are  left  to  now  around  the  hedge*,  and  scattered  over  the  fields.  These 
sre  to  nicely  trimmed  ss  lo  add  zreatly  lo  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
Not  a  weed  i>  suS^red  lo  grow.  The  crops  all  look  well,  and  aie  much 
more  productive  than  ours.  The  cattle  and  sheep  feed  on  grass  up  to 
their  knees,  and  look,  a*  we  should  say,  fit  lo  kill.  The  slight  incls- 
aures  that  keep  them  in  Iheir  pastures  would  be  but  a  poor  protection 
against  out  lean,  half-ltd,  unruly  animal*.  Here  the  cattle  have  no 
need  to  break  fenoea,  Jhey  have  food  aufficient  within  their  own  do- 
main*. I  came  here  unoer  the  impression  thai  this  country  was  bare  ot 
tree*.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  it  better  slocked  in  tlii*  respect  than  the 
thick  Kttleinenta  of  our  own  country.  We  wanbmly  destroy  trees  as  if 
they  were  of  no  value :  here  thej  are  planted  and  nursed  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  bore  choice  fruif' 

Although  we  think  the  writer  last  quoted  has  somewhat  exaggerated 
tlie  delecle  of  American  bosbandtv,  we  must  allow,  that  his  slnctnres 
are  not  ao  destitute  of  some  foundatioa  in  reality  a*  could  be  wished. 

■L'tdon'sEiKTC.  A(t.  p  as.  I  Wilkin's  Leges  SaxnL,  p.  W- 


W«,  howcter,  bive  or  Ule  improTed  and  are  impraiing  in  ev«tj  bniieli 
of  culture,  ■n4  bid  Tair  Boon  to  jmtten  a  i^alf  m  oT  BEricuUure  u  VfU 
■dapled  to  our  climila  lad  circumBtanceH,  u  Grral  Briliin,  or  evea 
Flanders,  cui  bout  of  ■!  preacaU     Our  fields  may  have  i  less  impoAin^ 

oPiuid  ne'tune  under  cultivation,  and  itlll  our  lilUge  be  gn  the  wliola 
judicioua.     The  agricultural  implements  and  farntiug  opcrationa  of  the 
Uoiled  Slates  are  in   most  particulars  ver;  similar  to  those  of  Great 
IldlaiQ.    Ciicumatancea  and  climale,  however,  require  variatiDiu,  which    . 
Uieai 

than  the  )iractice  of  husbandrji.  In  Europe  land  ia  dtar  and  lahor  cheap; 
but  in  the  United  States  tlip  reverK  ia  the  cue.  The  European  cufti- 
*alor  is  led  by  a  regard  to  bis  own  inleresl  toendeavour  to  make  the  moat 
of  bia  loiut,-  the  American  has  the  aame  indoceinent  to  niake  the  most  of 
his  loier.  Perhaps,  honever,  this  principle,  in  this  country,  is  ijenerall; 
carried  lo  an  unprofitable  extreme,  and  our  fanners  would  derive  more 
benefit  from  their  labor,  as  well  as  their  land,  if  they  seleeled  such  parts 
of  their  poaseuiong  m  the;  can  aSiird  to  till  thoroughly,  and  to  manum 
abundaDtly.  A  man  ma;  poaseas  a  large  eatate  in  landa,  without  beins 
called  on  b;  good  huabandrj  In  hack  and  scratch  over  the  whole  as  en 
dencc  of  hia  Ulle.  He  ma;  cultivate  well  Ihose  porta  which  are  naturally 
looil  fertile,  and  suffer  the  rest  lo  remain  woodland,  or,  having  cleared  ■ 
part,  la;  it  down  lo  permanent  pasture ;  which  will  jield  him  an  anDual 
profit,  without  requiring  rnuch  labor. 

The  climate  and  saifof  the  United  Stales  are  well  adapted  tc  the  cul- 
tivation of  Indian  corn,  a  ven  valuable  vegetable,  which  cannot  b« 
grown  to  advantage  in  Great  Britain.  This  entirely  and  verj  advanta- 
geoual;  anperaedes  the  Geld  culture  of  the  horse  bean  (vida  Jaia),  una 
of  the  moal  common  fallow  crops  in  that  island.  Root-hutbandTv,  or  the 
raising  of  roots  for  the  purpoM  of  feeding  cattle,  ia,  hovrever,  oriess  im- 
portance in  the  United  Statea  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  winters  are  so 
severe,  that  turnipa  can  rarel;  be  eaten  b;  atock  on  (he  ground  when 
they  grow,  and  all  sorts  of  roota  are  with  more  difficulty  preaerved  and 
dealt  out  to  stock  in  Ihia  country  than  in  those  whleb  possess  a  mor« 
mild  and  equable  climate.  Hay  ia  more  easily  made  in  the  United 
Stales  than  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  season  for  ba;-making  being 
more  dry^d  the  aun  mora  powerful  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
country.  There  ore  many  other  circumatancea  which  favor  the  American 
farmer,  and  render  hia  aitualion  more  eligible  than  that  of  those  who 
pursue  the  same  occupation  in  moat  parU  of  Euro^.  He  is^neiatly 
the  owner,  a*  well  as  the  occupier,  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivates;  is 
not  boideDed  with  tithes  j  hia  taiea  are  light;  and  the  product  of  his  la- 
bors will  command  more  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  snd  innocent  luxu- 
ries of  lite,  than  similar  efibrts  would  procure  in  any  other  part  of  ths 

Not  only  have  the  inducements  to  agricultural  improvements  in  (h« 
United  Stales  been  powerful,  hot  of  tale  a  corresponding  effect  has  been 
the  Tsanlt.  We  cannot  better  make  this  evident,  than  by  a  quolatio* 
6om  "  BeiHarkt  of  dia  Rcti.  H.  Ali.ek,  of  Ptmtrolce,  County  i^  Fliprunilk, 
Stats  tf  Jhutadmtettt,  nt  llu  LtgUlatan  of  Uial  State,  on  a  prapwitjim  ts 
reisev  m  .Stt  for  tht  Enantragemenl  a/  Agrindtan  and  jVonuaflurss," 
pablisbed  In  the  New  England  Fanner,  Vol.  XH,  p  3!W. 

*'  It  has  already  been  suggeated.  that  Ihe  soil  of  the  count;  from  which 
I  came  is  not  the  most  favorable  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  eipeose 
of  cultivation  t(|ete  is  thought  by  some  to  exocM  the  amoont  to  fie  dt 


PtCPACE. 


rired  from  iL  Tfau  wu  the  prpnlenl  npinion  b»ron>  the  intrixjaetion  of 
modera  iinprovemenli.  The  operatlona  of  aa  Agricullunl  Societj 
have  proTed,  (hit  luboi  tod  skill  can  nuke  even  deipivd  loili  productive. 
I  auppose  thiit  ten  baihels  ofrje  lo  the  acre,  twenlj  of  Indian  corn,  ana 
toil  of  Engbih  ha;,  and  two  hnndred  bmliela  of  potaloea,  were  toimeiij 
conaidered  a*  average  eropc.  Sinc«  preminma  haTe  been  n&eied,  we 
have  claimi  for  from  forlj  lo  fifly  buahela  of  rje,  from  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  Inenty-lwo  of  Indian  corn,  from  three  to  foui 
tona  iif  Engliah  bay,  and  from  fonr  to  five  hundred  buahela  of  poUloea. 
Our  improremcDta  have  not  been  confined  lo  ainifle  acrea;  in  aeveral 

The  advancea  of  agricallnre  of  iaU  jeara  have  not  been  nnifurm,  bot 
accelerated  ;  ita  prorreaa  haa  been  in  irhat  matbematiciana  wonld  call  a 
geomelrieal  ratio,  tlvery  atep  haa  forniafaed  meang  for  qnickemng  the 
pace  and  eitendinv  the  reach  of  the  neit  st^p,  and  every  path  haa  led 
to  a  longer  and  wider  arenue  of  improvement.  The  lime  may  come,  in 
whioh  Bcience  may  iinpreaa  into  the  aeivioe  of  the  cultivator  everj  ele< 
mentor  anbatance  which  con*titutea  the  globe  we  inhabit,  —  the  world 
cf  matter  become  completely  aDbaetrieol  lo  the  world  of  mind.  Tbes 
and  not  till  then  will  agricnltore  hare  attaiDad  Ihe  Dtmoat  degl«e  of  pM- 
fcMiM  «f  whieb  it  ia  capablt. 

T.  O.  FiMiaDH). 
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THE    COMPLETE    FARMER. 


SOILS.  A  fumer  ahoiild  be  well  inronned  of  the  nature 
of  Boila,  and  of  (he  raiious  plants  adapted  to  them.  Soidb 
UBefu)  plants  flourish  beat  in  what  ia  called  poor  land  ;  and, 
if  cultiTatora  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
adapting  plants  to  aoils,  much  manure  might  be  saved,  which 
is  wasted  bj  injudicious  and  improper  application. 

It  is  supposed  by  geologists  that  the  whole  of  this  earth 
originally  conaiatea  of  rocKs,  of  various  sorts  or  combina* 
lions.  These  rocks,  by  the  lapse  of  ages  and  exposure  to 
ftir  and  water,  became  disintegrated  or  worn  in  part  or  alto- 
gether to  fine  particles,  which  compose  what  are  called  earths 
or  Boils.  These  soils  are  chiefly  silica  [sand  or  earth  of 
flints],  lime  [or  calcareous  earlli],  alumina  [clay],  and  mag- 
nesia [a  mineral  eubatance].  With  these  are  blended  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  in  a  decomposed  or  decomposing 
atate,  and  uiline,  acid,  or  alkaline  combinations. 

Plants  are  the  most  certain  indicators  of  the  nature  of  a 
soil  ',  for,  while  no  practical  cultivator  would  buy  or  under- 
take to  till  land,  of  which  he  knew  only  the  results  of  chemi- 
cat  analysis,  yet  every  farmer  and  gardener,  who  knew  (he 
timber  and  plants  a  soil  sponlaneoualy  produced,  would  at 
once  be  able  to  decide  on  its  value  for  cultivation. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Kliyogg,  a  famous  philosophical  &nner 
of  Switzerland,  "that  every  species  of  earth  may  be  instni- 
mental  to  the  improvement  of  another  of  oppoaite  qualities." 
All  sands  are  hi^  and  dry,  —  all  clays,  cold  and  wet )  and, 
therefore,  the  manuring  ssndy  lands  with  clay,  or  clay  landt 
with  aand,  is  best  for  grain  and  pulse.    But  it  is  net  tbo 
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nUura]  soil  on]j  that  the  fanner  ought  to  consider,  bat  tb« 
depth  of  it,  and  what  lies  immediately  underneath  it.  For 
if  the  richest  soil  is  only  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  and 
lies  on  a  cold,  wet  clay  or  stoDe,  it  will  not  be  so  fruitful  as 
leaner  soils,  that  lie  oq  a  better  under  stratum.  Gravel  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  under  stratum  to  make  the  land  prolific. 

The  beat  loams  and  natural  earths  are  of  a  bright  brown, 
or  hazel  color.  Hence,  they  are  called  hazel  loams.  They 
cut  smooth  and  tolerably  easy,  without  clinging  to  the  spade 
or  ploughshare  ;  are  light,  friable,  and  tall  ioto  small  clods 
ivitnout  chapping  or  cracking  in  dry  weather,  or  tjming 
into  mortar  when  wet.  I>ark  gray  and  russet  moulds  are 
accounted  the  next  best.  The  worst  of  all,  are  the  light 
Kad  dark  ash  colored.  The  goodness  of  land  may  also  be 
veiy  well  judged  of  by  the  smell  and  the  touch.  The  best 
emits  a  fresh,  pleasant  scent  on  being  dug  or  ploughed  up, 
eB{>ecially  aAer  rain  ;  and,  beinc  a  just  proportion  of  sand 
and  clay  intimately  blended,  willnot  stick  much  to  the  lin- 
gers on  handling.  But  all  soils,  however  good,  may  be  im- 
poverished, and  even  worn  out,  by  successive  crops  without 
rest,  especially  if  the  ploughings  are  not  very  frequently  re- 
peated before  the  seed  is  sown. 

If  we  eKamine  tracts  of  land  which  have  not  been  culti- 
vated, we  find  nature  has  adapted  difiereat  kinds  of  plants  to 
most  of  the  distinguishable  varieties  of  soils  ;  and  though 
some  belonging  to  one  may  fur  some  cause  or  other  be  found 
on  lands  of  a  diSerent  quality,  they  seldom  thrive,  or  perfect 
their  seeds  so  as  to  become  general.  The  great  care  of  the 
farmer  ought,  therefore,  to  be,  by  proper  mixtures,  to  reduce 
bis  land  to  that  state  and  temperament,  in  which  the  extremes 
of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  are  best  corrected  by  each 
other  ;  to  give  Ibem  every  possible  advantage  flowing  from 
the  benign  infiuences  of  sun  and  air  ;  and  to  adopt  such 
kinds  of  plants  as  they  aflbrd  in  this  state  the  greatest  nour- 
ishment to  ;  and  to  renew  their  Tertiliiy  by  a  judicious  allow- 
ance of  the  most  proper  manures.  Where  theie  thibga  are 
done,  there  are  few  spots  so  unfriendly  to  cultivation  as  not 
to  repay  bis  expenses  and  labor  with  a  plentiful  increase. 
But  without  these,  the  best  tracts  of  land  will  in  time  be- 
come a  barren  waste,  or  produce  little  but  woods. 

The  color  of  soils  is  important.  "  The  Fanner's  Journal  " 
observes,  coal  ashes  were  sprinkled  over  half  the  surface  of 
beds,  sown  with  peas,  beans,  &c.,  and  on  these  the  plants 
invariably  appeared  above  ground  two  or  three  days  earlifi, 
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dbviotiBly  on  account  of  the  mcTeased  warmth  ;  it  being  a 
well-kooirn  fact,  that  dark-colored  bodies  absorb  calorio 
more  readily,  and  in  larger  proportions  than  those  of  a 
lighter  hue.  • 

Soils  which  absorb  the  most  moisture  are  the  most  fertile 
Sir' Humphrey  Davy  observed,  "I  have  compared  the  ob 
sorbent  powers  of  manv  soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  I  have  always  found  it  greatest  in  the  moat 
fertile  soils  ;  so  that  it  affords  one  method  of  judging  of  tba 
productiveness  of  land." 

The  methods  of  improving  soils  are  loo  numerous  to  be 
here  fully  specified.  We  will,  however,  quote  one  niode  of 
restoring  worn-out  fields  to  the  fertility  of  new  lands,  or  ' 
lands  lately  cleared  from  their  aboriginal  growth  of  timber, 
quoted  from  a  "  DUierialion  on  the  Mixture  of  Soitt,"  for 
which  the  author,  the  Bev.  Mohrbl  Allbn,  of  Pembroke, 
Massachusetts,  was  awarded  a  premium  by  the  Plymouth 
County  Agricultural  Society. 

"  Particles  in  a  soil,  which  had  long  been  in  contact,  and, 
in  consequence  of  long  conneuoo,  lost  much  of  the  energy 
of  tbeir  action  on  plants,  are  separated  in  mixing  soils,  placed 
in  new  connexions,  and  act  with  renewed  vigor.  But  the 
most  permanent  and  best  effects  are  always  expected  from 
tke  mixture  of  soils  of  different  qualities.  When  the  object 
is  to  produce  as  much  immediate  influence  as  possible, 
merely  to  assist  one  short  rotation  of  crops,  to  have  the  ap- 
plication we  make  act  chiefly  as  manure,  then  we  may  take 
9UT  materials  from  any  situation  where  we  know  vegetable 
substances  have  fallen  and  decayed. 

"We  may  go  into  forests,  and  in  certain  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  without  any  perceptible  injury,  skim 
the  surface  of  the  whole  lot.  This  soil  of  the  woods,  carried 
in  sufficiently  large  quautities  on  to  old  flclda,  will  restore 
them  to  original  productiveness.  And  this  will  sometimes 
prove  an  inexhaustible  resource  for  renewing  old  fields  ;  for 
ds  oAen  as  the  fields  decline,  the  soil  in  the  wood  lot  will  be 
■gain  renewed  and  fit  to  remove.  For  the  samo  purposes 
the  earth  should  be  carried  from  the  sides  of  r^alla  and  fen- 
cea,  where  the  leaves  have  been  lodged  frota  the  forests.  It 
should  also  be  carried  from  hollows  aod  temporary  ponds, 
which  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  become  dry,  and  afford 
immense  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  in  dincrent  stages 
of  decomposition,  and  suitable  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  soil. 

"  Where  streams  of  water  occasionallv  overflow  the  baoka, 
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an  abundance  of  vegetable  and  earthf  matter  ia  lodged  on 
the  meadows,  wbich  in  man}'  caaea,  especialt^  where  there 
is  not  much  extent  of  meadow  to  receive  the  aubataoces 
conveyed  by  the  stream,  it  ia  prudent  to  remove  on  to  higher 
land.  It  will  there  act  as  manure,  and  at  the  aame  time 
gradually  alter  the  texture  of  the  aoil,  rendering  it  more  re- 
tentive of  dew  and  rain,  and  caaily  penetrated  by  the  fibrous 
roots  of  plants.  Of  the  value  of  those  substanoea  wbich 
are  carried  in  atreams  of  water  to  enrich  soils,  we  have  the 
most  convincing  proof  in  the  unexampled  productiveneaa  of 
interval  lands.  It  is  not  exclusively  the  vegetable  substan- 
ces carried  on  to  these  lands  wbich  make  them  so  astonish- 
ingly  productive;  there  is  a  portion  of  every  kind  of  soil 
existing  in  the  surrounding  country  annually  carried  on  with 
the  vegetable  substances.  Intervals  are  composed  of  every 
sort  of  earth  the  water  can  reach  and  remove.  Tha  cir- 
cumstance may  properly  encouraee  the  mixtures  of  many 
kinds  of  earth,  even  when  there  is  d«  particular  evidence 
that  each  kind  is  eapeciaJly  adapted  to  remedy  any  deticien- 
cy  in  the  soil  which  we  would  improve.  There  is  less  has* 
ard  in  administering  medicines  in  great  profusion  to  cure 
diseases  in  the  soil,  than  in  the  human  body.  In  stepping 
out  of  the  beaten  path  of  habitual  practice,  and  calling  at- 
tention to  experiments,  which  to  some  may  look  very  simple, 
and  to  others  very  absurd,  we  may  become  instrumental  in 
the  discovery  of  highly  important  truths." 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  spread  pond  mud  directly  on 
grass  land  or  on  arable  ground.  An  experienced  farmer  in- 
forms ua,  that  he  once  injured  a  piece  of  grass  land  by 
spreading  pond  mud  upon  it  without  preparation.  It  should 
be  mixed  with  lime  and  warmer  manure,  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  put  into  the  barn-yard  to  be  trodden  upon 
by  cattle. 

Arthur  Young  laya  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  strong, 
narsh,  tenacious  clay,  though  it  will  yield  great  crops  of 
wheat,  ia  yet  managed  at  so  heavy  expense,  that  it  is  usually 
let  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Much  money  is  not  made  on 
such  land.  The  very  contrary  soil,  a  light,  poor,  dry  sand, 
b  very  often,  indeed,  in  the  occupation  of  men  who  have 
made  fortunes.  Some  permanent  manure  is  usually  below 
(he  sur&ce,  which  anwaers  well  to  carry  on  ;  and  sheep,  the 
common  stock  of  such  soils,  is  the  most  profitable  sort  h« 
can  depend  on 
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GRASSES.  Th«  limits  of  our  plan  will  obligee  iia  in  this. 
u  ID  many  olhRr  articles,  to  omit,  or  give  but  brief  sketchsa 
of,  subjecla  which  might  be  profitably  attended  to  in  mora 
minute  detail. 

Grass  is  a  general  name  for  plants  used  In  feeding  cattle, 
in  a  green  or  dry  slate,  for  hay  or  for  poaturc. 

It  would  require  u  large  volume  lo  describe  alt  tbe  kinds 
of  grass  which  are  or  may  be  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  Sir  John  Siaclairobserved,  ("Code  of  Agriculture,' 
p.  319,)  that  there  are  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifteen  grasses, 
properly  so  called,  which  are  cultipated  in  Great  BritaiiL 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  caused  a  series  of  experiments  to  bs 
instituted  by  George  Sinclair,  to  try  the  comparative  merits 
and  value  of  a  number  of  these  grasses,  lo  the  amount  of 
ninety-seven,  the  result  of  which  is  annexed  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  "Agricultural  Chemistry."  Accordiog  to  these  ex- 
periments, tall  fescue  grass  {fi^uea  tlatior)  stands  highest  as 
to  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  aflbrded  by  the  whole  crop, 
when  cut  at  the  time  of  flowering  ;  and  meadow  cat's-tail 
grass,  pMeum  pralerue,  called  in  New  England  herd's  gra$t, 
and  timothy  grass  in  the  Southern  States,  affords  most  food 
when  cut  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe. 

The  following-  remarks  are  from  an  able  and  elaborats 
article  on  the  grssaea,  written  by  Judge  Buel,  and  published 
in  "  The  American  Farmer  "  : 

"  I  have  found  in  our  publications  on  agriculture  very  lit> 
tie  information  on  the  improvement  of  our  meadow  and  pas- 
ture grounds.  Indeed,  the  names  of  our  native  grasses  ara 
scarcely  enumerated,  much  less  are  their  habits  described, 
or  their  relative  merits  for  hay  and  pasture  pointed  out,  in 
any  American  work  which  has  fallen  within  my  notice.  A 
considerable  portion  of  our  lands  are  unsuitable  for  the  sys- 
tem of  convertible  husbandry,  that  is,  an  alternation  of  grain 
and  grass  crops.  Of  this  description  are  our  stiflT  clays, 
marshes,  and  swamps,  and  all  those  lands  in  which  tillage  is 
rendered  ditGcuIt  by  reason  of  hard  pan,  stones,  or  wetness. 
These  should  be  improved  as  permanent  meadows  and  pas- 
tures ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  farmer  to  know 
the  grasses  which  will  render  them  most  conducive  to  profit; 
for  tnat  our  grass  grounds  are  as  susceptible  of  improvement 
as  our  tillage  grounds,  by  a  suitable  selecliou  of  seeds  and 
suitable  management,  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  The  improvement  and  productiveness  of  our  cattle 
and  sheep  husbandry,  which  at  this  lime  deservedly  engage 
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nuch  ot'  the  pjblic  atteotion,  depend  inateriall/  on  ihia 
brkDflh  of  rarming." 

Ailer  adverting  [o  the  sources  from  which  ihe  writer  de- 
rived DiOBt  of  his  information,  he  proceeds  : 

"  Swttt-tctnltd  Vtmal  Grtus.  This  is  a  grass  of  dimiau- 
tive  growth,  and  is  not  worth  cuUivatiog  for  hay.  It  ia 
nevBrtheteae  considered  aa  valuable  in  pasture  on  accouot  oi 
ita  affording  very  early  feed,  and  growing  quick  after  being 
cropped.  We  are  advised  bj  Muhlenburg  that  it  delights 
in  inoist  soils;  by  the  Bath  papers,  that  it  does  well  in  day- 
ey  loams;  and  by  Dickson,  that  it  grows  in  almost  any  aoil, 
including  bogs  and  sands.  G.  Sinclair  says,  it  is  eaten  by 
oxen,  horses,  and  sheep,  though  not  so  freely  as  some  other 
grasses  are. * 

"  MeadiMo  Fox  Tail  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  early 
growth  with  the  preceding,  and  is  much  more  abundant  in 
product  and  nutriment,  u  generally  constitutes  one  of  five 
or  six  kinds  which  are  sowed  together  by  the  English  far- 
mers for  pasture  ;  and  affords  wjllial  a  tolerable  crop  of  hay. 
It  does  best  in  moist  soils,  whether  loams,  clays,  or  reclaim- 
ed bogs.  Sheep  and  horses  have  a  better  relish  for  it,  says 
G.  Sinclair,  than  oxen. 

"  Soagk  Cock't  Fool.  Dr.  Muhlenburg  and  T.  Cooper 
concur  in  opinion  that  this  b  the  orchard  $ra$$  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  England,  cock's  foot  is  taking  the  place  of 
rye  grass  with  clovers.  Arthur  Young  speaks  in  high.com- 
Dteodation  of  it ;  though  all  writers  concur  in  the  opinion, 
that  it  should  be  frequently  and  closely  cropped,  either  with 
the  scythe  or  cattle,  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  great  mer- 
its. I  should  prefer  it  to  almost  every  other  grass;  and 
cows  are  very  fond  of  it.  Cooper  rates  it  above  timothy, 
and  says  it  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  latter  among 
the  beat  farmers  about  PhilBdelphia.  This  is  probably  aw- 
ing (o  the  fact  that  it  is  earlier  than  timothy,  and  of  coursa 
more  suitable  to  cut  with  clover  for  hay.  Its  growth  is  early 
and  rapid,  afler  it  has  been  cropped.  It  does  well  on  htanta 
and  sands,  and  grows  well  in  shade. 

"Colonel  Powel,  a  gentleman  who  combines  as  taai^ 
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•cieuce  with  judicioua  practice,  especially  in  cattle  and  graaB 
husbandry,  as  any  person  in  tbe  Union,  says,  '  1  nave 
tried  orchard  grass  for  tea  years.  It  produces  more  pastu- 
rage than  any  artificial  grasa  1  have  seen  in  America.'  So* 
two  bushels  of  leed  to  an  acre. 

■'  Tall  Oat  Gnut.  Both  Arator  (Mr.  Taylor)  and  Dr 
Muhlenburs  have  placed  (his  at  the  head  of  their  lists  of 
grasaea,  which  they  have  recommended  to  tbe  atteDtioa  of 
Uie  American  farmer.  Tbe  latter  says,  it  is  of  all  others  the 
earliest  and  best  grass  for  green  fodder  and  bay.  The  doc- 
tor was,  probably,  not  apprized  of  iti  deficiency  in  nutri- 
(ive  matter,  as  indicated  in  the  table.  Il  possesses  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  early,  quick,  and  late  growth,  for  which  the 
cock's  foot  is  esteemed,  tillers  well,  and  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  pasture  grass  I  measured  some  on  the  20th  of 
June,  when  in  blosaoin,  when  it  should  be  cut  for  hay,  and 
found  it  four  and  a  half  feet  long.  Tbe  latter  math  is  near- 
ly equal  in  weight,  and  superior  in  nutritious  matter  to  the 
■eed  crop. 

"TallFtteut,  although  a  native  grass,  has  not  fallen  under 
my  persona)  observation.  It  stands  highest.  Bays  Davy, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  any 
grass,  properly  so  called,  as  to  the  quantity  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter aSbrded  by  tbe  whole  crop,  when  cut  at  (he  time  of 
flowering  ;  and  meadow  cal's-tail  (timothy)  grass  afTorda  ' 
most  food,  when  cut  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  grows 
naturally  in  wet  grounds,  in  bog  meadows,  and  on  the  aides 
of  ditches,  oflen  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  Our 
ignorance  of  agricultural  botany,  and  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  this  grass,  can  alone  have  prevented  its  being  more  gen- 
erally known  and  cultivated.  It  must  be  very  valuable  for 
wet  grounds,  as,  from  its  rapid  growth,  it  is  calculated  to 
smother  or  keep  down  (be  coarser  kinds,  which  naturally 
abound  in  these  situations, 

"  Rye  Grau  is  extensively  cultivated  n  Scotland  and  the 
north  t>f  England,  and,  where  cock's  foot  has  not  superseded 
it,  is  generally  mixed  with  clover  seeds.  It  is  rather  declin- 
ing in  public  estimation.  It  dues  well  in  pasture;  and  as  it 
contains  much  nutriment,  is  considered  valuable  for  cows 
and  sheep.  Dickson  says,  it  does  best  in  rich,  moist  mea- 
dows.    Young  does  not  speak  well  of  it. 

"  Bed  Clover.  There  ate-  many  species  of  the  (ri/bliuM, 
and  several  varieiies  of  the  red  cJover.  Whether  the  kind 
we  generally  cultivate  is  the  prntcnit,  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
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determine.  Tlie  character  of  red  clover  as  an  ameliorating 
TertiliziDg  crop,  u  too  generally  knowo  to  require  illustra- 
tion. It  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  permanent  graag 
lands  ;  though  it  yields  to  no  grass  for  alternating  with  grain 
in  convertible  husbandry.  It  formerly  was  as  indispensable 
in  a  couree  of  crops  in  Norfolk,  England,  (which  has  been 
considered  preeminent  for  good  tillage,)  as  turnips  ;  and  the 
maTtim  waa,  and  still  is,  '  no  turnips,  no  crops.'  But  it  ap- 
pears from  Young's  surrey  of  that  country,  that  it  cannot 
now  be  depended  on  oftener  than  once  in  from  eight  to 
twelve  years.  Trefoil,  white  clover,  cock's  foot,  rye  grass, 
Sic.,  are  therefore  alternated  with  red  clover  in  the  grass 
years.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  neither  red  dover 
nor  other  grasses,  \vil\  bear  repeating  for  a  course  of  years, 
upon  the  generality  of  soils.  They  exhaust  the  ground  of 
the  peculiar  nourishment  required  for  their  support.  In 
Great  Britain  white  clover,  trefoil,  rye  grass  or  cock's  foot, 
are  generally  sown  with  red  clover  aee<&.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds  of  seeds  are  sown  to  the  acre.  In  the  north- 
ern states,  timothy  is  generally  sown  with  clover;  though  (he 
mixture  is  an  improper  one  for  hay;  for  the  clover  is  fit  foi- 
the  scythe  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  the  timothy  haa  arrived 
to  maturity.  If  sown  alone,  from  eight  to  sixteen  pounds 
of  clover  seed  should  be  put  on  an  acre  ;  more  on  old  land 
than  on  new. 

"  While  or  DtUck  Cloter  {fnfoliam  reptnt),  is  considered 
in  England  of  importance  to  husbandry,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  great  quantity  of  seed  which  is  there  sown  annual- 
ly. With  us,  many  districts  produce  it  spontaneously  ;  but 
it  is  too  seldom  sown.  It  shrinks  greatly  in  drying,  and 
does  no)  contain  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  red  clover  ;  yet 
its  value  as  a  pasture  grass  is  universally  admitted.  Its  in- 
crease is  very  much  facilitated  by  a  top  dressing  of  gypsnm 
lime  or  ashes. 

"  Laetme,  although  aflordtng  much  more  green  food,  con- 
tains less  nutriment  in  a  single  crop  than  red  clover.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  grows  much  quickm' 
than  clover,  and  will  bear  cutting  twice  as  often.  In  (he 
soiling  system,  an  acre  of  lucerne  will  keep  four  cattle  or 
horses  from  the  T3th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  October.  I  cut 
a  piece  about  the  15th  of  May,  and  again  about  the  20th  of 
June,  to  feed  green,  and  then  ploughed  the  ground,  and 
cropped  it  with  ruta  baga,  which  yielded  sixteen  tons  to  the 
acre  of  roots,  as  line  aa  I    ever  saw.     Mr.  Fowell  {tn 
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Young's  '  Norfolk,'  p.  546)  derived  k  c.ear  profit  c'  ttfc** 
lit*  povndt  MeenUtn  thiUingt  and  four-pence  per  acre  from 
bis  luceiDo,  fed  green  (o  workitig  horses.  This  is  almost 
equal  lo  eixly  dollars  the  acre.  Au  idea  has  prevailed,  thai 
it  will  not  thrive  in  this  latitude,  (42-3,)  but  the  experi- 
ments of  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  of  Le  Roy  de 
Chanmont,  prove  otherwise.  I  sowed  seed  in  1821,  at  the 
rate  of  six  pounds  the  Kcre,  with  barley.  It  has  stood  the 
winters  well,  much  better  than  clover  ;  and  has  been  in  a 
■tate  of  progressive  improvement.  Drought  has  not  affect- 
ed it.  The  plants  are  very  tender  the  dTBl  year  ;  and  re- 
quire either  a  verj  clean  tilth,  or  to  be  kepi  free  from  weeds 
Mtd  grass  with  a  hoe  the  Brst  year.  Il  should  have  a  deep 
lonm,  as  it  sends  down  lap  roots  five  or  sis  feet  ;  and  it  is 
squally  necessary  that  the  ground  should  not  be  wet.  It 
nay  be  sown  either  in  drills  or  broad-cast,  with  or  without 
grain.  Fifteen  pounds  of  seed  are  required  for  the  acre  if 
drilled,  and  twenty  is  not  too  much  if  sown  broad-cast.  To 
tbe  proprietor  of  a  dairy,  an  acre  or  two  of  lucerne  would 
be  valuable,  to  be  ted  to  his  cows  in  addition  to  ordinary 
pasture.* 

"  Long-rwUd  Clover  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  1  do  not 
tbink  has  ever  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  The  root 
is  bieonial,  and  if  sown  in  the  fall,  lasts  only  during  the  next 
season.  It  penetrates  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  and 
ooasaquently  is  but  little  nflecled  by  droueht.  11  therefore 
requires  a  deep  dry  soil.  The  product  otthis  grass,  when 
compared  to  others  that  are  allied  to  it  in  habit  and  place  of 
growth,. proves  greatly  superuv.  It  aSbrds  twice  the  weight 
of  grass,  and  inore  than  double  the  nutritive  znatter  that  is 
given  by  the  common  clover.  It  gives  abundance  of  seed  - 
and,  says  G.  Siaclair,  if  the  ground  be  kept  free  of  weeds, 
it  sows  itself,  vegetates,  and  grows  rapidly,  without  cover- 
ing in,  or  any  operation  whatever.  Four  years  it  has  prop- 
agated itself  in  this  manner  on  the  space  of  ground  which  it 
now  oconfHes,  and  from  which  this  statement  of  its  compar- 
ative value  is  made.  This  species  would,  no  doubt,  prove  n 
vaJuable  acquisition  to  our  husbandry,  whether  we  consider 
its  value  for  green  food,  hay,  or  as  a  green  crop  lo  he  turiH 
ed  in  preparatory  to  grain. 

"  Sain  Foin  is   peculiarly  adapted  to   a   calcareous    or 

•  For  furthn  nmnrha  on  the  coltore  of  loceraa,  na  "  Tba  New  EashW 
Fvaw,"  Vol.  IX.  p.  »4S. 
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cbnik;  soil.  It  is  true  it  is  cultivated  in  Norrolk,  England, 
which  is  n  soil  of  sand  and  loam,  naturally  destitute  of  cal- 
careous matter.  But  it  is  common  there  to  dress  their  lands 
with  clay  marl,  which  abounds  with  carbonate  of  lims  ; 
without  which  dressing,  says  Young,  Norfolk  soils  will  not 
grow  sain  foin.  This  writer  cooaiders  it  '  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  that  were  ever  introduced  inio  the  agricul- 
ture or  Great  Britain.'  The  well-known  Mr.  Coke  culti- 
vates four  hundred  acres  of  this  grass,  and  sows  it  without 
other  seeds.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
sain  foin  in  this  country,  but  hitherto  I  believe  without  suc- 
cess* 

"  TanoAy.  This  grass  is  distinf^ished  in  Grettl  Britain 
by  the  name  of  meadow  cai't^ail ;  in  New  England  by  that 
of  herd'*  grati.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  that 
are  cultivated  ;  and,  what  is  worthy  the  notice  of  every 
farmer,  it  affords  more  lAan  dotibU  the  nutriment  when  cut 
in  the  seed  to  what  it  does  in  the  flower.  In  tenacious, 
strong,  and  moist  soils,  it  is  entitled  to  a  precedence,  per- 
haps, to  any  single  grass  for  hay,  yet  does  not  seem  to  be 
suitable  to  m\x  with  clover  seeds  when  intended  for  meadow. 
Another  consideration,  which  renders  it  particularly  worthy 
of  attention,  is  the  seed  which  it  affords,  and  which  may  ba 
saved  without  materially  diminishing  the  hay  crop.  From 
ten  to  thirtv  bushels  of  seed  may  be  taken  from  an  acre  of 
timothy,  which,  at  the  price  it  now  bears,  is  of  itself  a  hand- 
some remuneration. 

"  J^Win  has  of  late  years  been  brought  into  notice  in 
Great  Britain,  by  the  experiments  of  I>r.  Richardson  ;  who 
particularly  recommended  it  for  the  cold  boggy  soils  of  the 
mountainous  districts,  where  ordinary  grasses  would  not 
thrive.  The  peculiar  value  of  (he  florin,  and  of  other 
grasses  of  the  agrostis  fiimily,  arises  from  their  fitness  for 
mnter  pasture  :  as  they  lose  very  little  of  their  bulk  or  nu- 
triment by  remaining  in  the  soil  afler  they  have  ceased  to 
grow.  Its  name  {creeping  bent  or  eouek  gra»t)  implies  a 
difficulty  in  mowing  it,  except  on  a  surface  perfectly  smooth. 

"  Upright  Bent  Qrim.  Dr,  Muhlenburs  considers  this  the 
herd't  gran  of  the  southern,  and  the  Jowl  meadow  of  the 
eastern  States,  of  which  white  top  and  red  top  are  varieties. 

*  Siin  foin  nu;  he  canufkrcd  ■>  <nl  of  lbs  qwatian  in  Heir  Euhnd.  So 
targt  ■  portion  ii  wiDler-killed  tint  it  ii  not  worlb  cullinition.  TbiM  w  «f 
■raHl  OB  iba  Hre^th  of  npeMtd  liiaJ*. 
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This  grass  is  more  coDgenial  to  our  climnte  than  to  that  of 
EnglaDd.  Id  nay  boggy  Buils.  both  varieties  of  this  grass 
have  come  in  spontaneuusly,  as  sooa  as  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  and  drained,  have  soon  formed  a  compact  sod,  and 
aflbrded  good  hay  and  good  pasture. 

"  Fiat-ttalted  Meadote  GraM.  This,  according  to  Muhten- 
hurg,  is  the  blue  graa»,  which  is  cotiHidered  as  a  pest  in 
raany  of  our  tillage  grounds.  The  small  crop  which  it  gives, 
and  the  little  nutritive  matter  which  this  afibrda,  shows  the 
little  dependence  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  it  for  grazing, 
or  for  hay. 

"  Smooth-ilalked  MeadotB  Gra»i  is  a  native  plant,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  permanent  pastures.  It  grows  quick  after 
beins  cropped,  and  does  well  upon  dry  ground. 

"Floatatg  Ftictu  grows  well  in  swamps  and  bog  soils, 
where  good  kinds  are  most  wanted. 

"  I  would  suggest,  with  much  deference,  whether  grasses 
may  not  be  divided,  for  the  practical  benefit  of  the  termer, 
into  three  kinds,  to  wit :  1.  CultiBattd  Gratiet.  All  kinds, 
strictly  speaking,  which  the  soil  does  not  produce  spontane- 
ously, are  cultivated  grasses.  But  the  term  as  getierally 
used,  and  in  the  sense  I  here  employ  it,  applies  only  to  sucti 
as  are  sown  to  aUeimaU  iDilA  grain,  pvhe,  and  root$,  in  a 
ayiltmatic  rotation  of  crop*.  The  grasses  selected  for  this 
purpose  are,  generally,  tne  red  clovers,  lucerne,  sain  foin, 
orchard,  tall  oat,  timothy,  or  rye  grass.  Clover  in  the  pri- 
mary dependence  on  all  soils  which  will  grow  it,  and  espe- 
cially wnere  gypsum  can  exercise  its  magic  powers.  As 
vegetables  are  said  to  exhaust  the  soil  in  proportion  to  the 
■mallness  of  their  leaves,  (the  larger  the  leaves  the  more 
nutriment  they  draw  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  less  from 
the  soil,)  clovers  are  entitled  to  the  high  commendation  they 
have  obtained  among  American  farmers.  But  as  these 
plants  are  liable  to  premature  destruction  by  the  frosts  of 
winter,  it  is  both  prudent  and  wise  to  intermix  with  their 
seeds  those  of  some  other  grasses  more  to  be  depended  on. 

"  For  this  purpose,  on  sands,  loams,  and  gravels,  and 
these  constitute  tne  soils  usually  employed  in  convertible 
husbandry,  the  orchard  grass  or  tall  meadow  oatgrass  ap- 
pear to  be  best  calculated  to  insure  profit.  They  grow 
early,  delight  in  a  clover  sod,  and  are  fit  for  the  scrtht 
when  clover  is  in  tbe  bloom,  the  time  it  ought  to  be  cut.  The 
hay  from  this  mixture  may  be  made  before  harvest  commeD 
€«•  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  good,  a  second  crop  may  ba  cut  «!• 
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noat  «qual  to  tfae  ftrst.  If  intcQded  for  paature  the  secoodi 
jeta,  either  of  these  grasses  will  afford  more  abuodaDt  food 
tbaa  timolhjr. 

"  in  clayi,  the  meadow  fox  tail,  an  excellent  grass,  might 
be  substituted,  though,  accordiag  to  Sinclair,  the  tall  oai 
grass  will  do  well  here  also.  In  wet  goiU,  where  clovers  do 
not  erow  well,  timothy  and  meadow  reed  grass  would  be  a 
good  selection,  sown  either  separate  or  together. 

"Lucerne  and  sain  foin  require  a  deep  dry  soil,  and  ara 
geaerally  sown  without  other  seeds.  The  first  does  not  at- 
tain to  perfection  before  the  third  year  ;  and  both,  vhere 
Buccesahilly  cultivated,  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  ground 
from  six  to  eight  years. 

"2.  MtaJaw  Graiut.  In  selecting  these  the  object  is 
to  obtain  the  greatest  burden  of  good  nay,  and  to  mix  those 
kinds  which  may  be  profitably  cut  at  the  same  time. 

"  For  clayei/  and  moiti  toil*,  many  valuable  and  nutrhioua 
kinds  seem  to  be  well  adapted  ;  that  is  lo  say,  meadow  fox 
tail,  timothy,  tall  oal,  meadow  soft  grass.  Boating  fescue, 
rye  grass,  reed  meadow,  smooth-stalked  meadow,  American 
cock's  foot,  upright  bent  or  herd's  grass,  and  tall  ffeacue. 
And  the  five  last  are  peculiarly  suited  to  swamp  or  bogimU. 
For  dry  hatnt,  Mtmdt,  and  eravcU,  which  never  ought  to  be 
kept  long  in  grass,  the  cock's  foot  or  orchard  grass,  and  tall 
oat,  are  probably  the  best  ;  and  to  these  might  be  added  red 
and  white  clover. 

"  The  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
meadows.  This  takes  place  from  the  better  grasses  running 
out,  and  giving  place  to  coarser  kinds,  in  moss,  and  to  use- 
less or  noxious  plants,  aided  oHen  by  a  neglect  to  keep  them 
well  drained.  The  finer  and  more  nutritious  kinds  thrive 
best  in  moul,  though  they  will  not  live  long  in  wH  soils. 
Hence  it  is  of  the  first  importance  lo  keep  the  surface  soil 
fVee  fi^m  standing  water,  by  good  and  sufficient  ditches  ; 
and  it  often  becomes  necessary,  and  it  is  in  most  cases 
advisable,  on  a  flat  surface,  to  lay  the  land  in  ridges  at 
right  angles  with  the  drains.  Another  precaution  to  he 
observed  is,  not  to  feed  them  with  stock  when  the  soil  is 
wet  and  poachy.  Harrowing  in  the  fall  has  been  found 
beneficial  to  meadows.  It  destroys  mosses,  and  covers  the 
seeds  of  grasses  which  have  fallen,  or  may  be  sown,  and 
thus  produces  a  continued  succession  of  young  plants.  Ta 
£urope,  lime  is  used  with  good  effect  as  a  top  dressing  to 
grass  lands,  as  are  also  ashes.     With  us,  the  annual  appli< 
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eUion  of  «  bushel  of  gypenin  to  the  acre  is  found  beneficial. 
Il  not  only  thickens  the  verdure  with  clover,  but  is  of  sd- 
vantage  in  mnat  other  grasses.  Stable  manure  should  be 
used  only  when  it  can  be  spared  from  the  more  profitable 
uses  of  tillage.  When  the  means  above  enumerated  fail  to 
insure  a  good  crop  of  hay,  it  is  time  to  resort  to  the  plough, 
and  a  course  of  crops. 

"  3.  Patlure  Qrasiet,  But  few  of  the  grasses  most  valu- 
ed in  Great  Britain  i>r  pasture  are  the  natural  growlh  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  if  the  seeds  are  once 
introduced  upon  our  farms,  we  ahaH  fi»d  little  difficulty  in 
naturalizing  them.  Neither  the  orchard  nor  vernal  grass, 
which  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  our  country,  are  recog- 
nised in  the  grass  lands  which  have  come  within  my  ob- 
servation :  yet  they  constitute,  with  fox  tail  and  tall  oat 
grass,  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  varieties  fur  perennial 
pastures.  The  meadow  fox  tail  anil  orchard  grass,  together 
with  our  white  clover  and  green  meadow  grass,  poa  trim' 
alia,  (which  seldom  require  to  bo  sown,)  I  think  would  form 
the  best  selection  for  alt  grounds  which  are  moderately  dry. 
The  rye  and  oat  grasses,  or  meadow  soft  grass,  might  be 
either  substituted  for  the  two  first,  or  combined  with  them. 
These  would  alTord  spring,  snmmer,  and  fall  feed,  abundant 
in  quantity  and  wholesome  and  nutritious  in  quality.  On 
wet  soils,  (though  pastures  require  to  be  drained,  as  well  aa 
meadows,  to  insure  a  rich  herbage,)  the  tall  fescue,  smooth- 
stalked  meadow,  upright  bent,  and  herd's  grass,  may  be  in- 
troduced to  advantage.  Gypsum  is  applied  to  pastures  with 
the  same  benefit  that  it  is  to  meadows." 

Two  able  papers,  "  On  Grasses,"  have  been  written  by 
the  Hod.  John  Welles,  for  "  The  Massachusetts  Agricuf 
tural  Repository."  One  of  these,  republished  in  "  The  New 
England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  I.  page  235,)  contains  the  following 
observations  on  the  loss  of  weight  of  certain  grasses,  by 
evaporation,  "  in  the  process  of  drying  or  making,  for  safe 
and  useful  preservation." 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  time  of  cutting  the  several 
glasses,  &c.,  in  the  following  statement,  was  the  same  as  is 
usually  practised  by  husbandmen  in  this  State. 

"Of  100  Ibi.  of  TcgMBblea,  cural   in  I8S2,   [Iw  prwliicl  wu    ■•  faBloira, 
100  Ibi.  of  gma  white  dircrgn«e  ot  ha;  17i   tin. 
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100  Rm.    iT  bII  Emu  nvfl  of  hs]         SB  Km 

100  "      :(  maBd  2d  crop,  Engliih  raoan      '•  181 

100  "      of  enn  tnUu  "  SS  " 

100"      ofila.  euintlHniilkwilhtbsev    "  2S  « 

"  II  ii  lo  ba  obaerved,  ifaui  Uw  weight   will  varjr  from  ripcncM,  and  miiij 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  "  The  Measachuaetta  Agricul- 
tural Re{K>sitory,"  was  published  anolber  elaborale  com- 
munication from  the  aama  pan,  from  vhich  (he  following 
table  is  extracte4. 

TMt  ■*«(■(  AiUmef  ifitU  m  drjinj  f roani. 

1822.  laa. 

100  lbs.  df  (i«M  wbiu  doTW*    fan  ITt      ST 

100  "     of  radt  cl«m  "  Z7I      2S 

100  "     of  b^'t  inm  •'  40       SO 


100  "      of  ODKh  rran  "  43 

100  ■■      of  mariiH  Usck  gnm  "  88 

On  Sowing  Grab^  Sbbdb.  A.  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
relative  to  the  best  time  for  sowing  grass  seeds.  Some  pre- 
ki  the  fall  ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  recommend  sowing  in  the  spring;  and  that  sea- 
son,  so  far  as  our  acquiiintance  extends,  is  moat  generally 
chosen.  European  writers  direct,  even  when  grass  seed  is 
sown  on  the  same  ground  with  winter  grain,  to  sow  the  grass 
seed  to  the  spring,  and  harrow  il  tn.  They  say  that  the  har* 
rowing  will  on  the  whole  be  of  service  to  the  grain,  though  a 
few  of  the  plants  will  be  torn  up  by  the  process.  The  Hon. 
Richard  Peters  likewise  directed  to  "  narrow  your  winter 
grain  in  the  spring,  in  the  direction  of  the  seed  furrowa,  or 
drills,  and  be  not  afraid  of  disturbing  a  few  plants;  manifold 
produce  will  remunerate  for  the  destroyed." 

"  The  Farmer's  Assistant"  says,  "  Clover  may  be  sown 
with  barley,  oats,  or  spring  wheat,  when  that  article  is  rais- 

•  Tbc  vhile  clovrr  or  1B!2  wu  taken  in  the  tiaAe;  that  in  ISZS.IVDaiB 
lif  ht  warai  (oil  expMcd  ta  the  Mm. 

t  Tfae  red  cloier  in  182S  wai  Inken  in  (be  Ant  letu-  or  iu  prodocf,  in  eloia 
groKth,  and  Cir  thai  mumn  falli  (hDrl  of  1821. 

t  Tbc  «i'  gran  of  1BS2  w»,  t  have  rbicw  to  nqipoae,  a  aecond  frowtfa, 
whipti  nccDnnti  for  tbe  diHermre  of  the  iwo  yean. 

ir  emblHl,  experimenlf  will  in  tlieae  ratea  be  hereafier  gi(«n,  ao  v  to  is 
the  retult  wiifa  uifficient  accontry 
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«d;  or  it  ma;  b«  aowa  with  winter  wheal  Id  the  ffdl,  if 
the  land  be  dry  and  warmly  exposed ;  or  in  the  BprioKi  wheii 
it  should  be  lightly  harrowed  in."  The  "Domestic  Eacyclo- 
pedia"  userts,  that  "  experieoced  farmers  generally  prefer 
sowing  cloTer  with  wheat  rather  than  with  barley  or  oats,  as 
in  dry  seasons  the  clover  frequently  overpowers  the  oats  or 
barley,  and  if  it  be  sown  late  in  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  it 
often  fails,  and  the  crop  is  lost  for  (hat  season.  Probably 
the  diversity  of  opioion  reapectinff  the  proper  lime  of  sowing 
clover  seed  may  arise  from  the  (ulTerence  in  the  nature  of 
(he  soil  OQ  which  trials  have  been  made.  An  experienced 
agriculturist,  (Edward  Duffield,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia  coun- 
ty,} assures  Dr.  Mease,  that  he  repeatedly  failed  in  obtaining 
a  crop,  when  he  sowed  his  clover  iu  aittumq^or  winter;  and 
he  is  uniformly  successful  when  he  sows  in  the  spring.  Hig 
soil  is  a  light  loam." 

On  the  other  hand,  an  experienced  and  scientific  cultiva- 
tor, whose  suggestions  on  this  subject  were  published  in 
"TheNewEnaland  Farmer,"  (Vol.  VI.  p.  238,)  dated  Wes- 
ton, and  signed  J.  M.  G.,  says;  "Dear-bought  experieoca 
has  taught  me  the  inefficacy  of  sowiag  srass  seed  in  spring 
with  grain;  it  was  a  custom  imported  with  the  ancestors  of 
the  country  from  Old  England,  where  the  cloudy  summers 
and  moist  climate  will  warrant  a  practice  which,  under  our 
clear  sky  and  powerful  sun,  ia  altogether  unsuitable.  I 
must  add,  that  grass  sown  in  the  fall  imperiously  requires  to 
be  rolled  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  fit  order; 
otherwise  the  small  plants,  slightly  rooted  yet,  and  heaved 
up  by  the  frost,  will  suffer  much,  perhaps  total  destruction  ; 
aod  truly,  among  the  many  uses  to  which  the  roller  may  be 
applied,  none,  perhaps,  would  be  more  valuable  than  to  roll 
a// grass  lands  in  spring.  The  plants  suBer  from  the  wind 
and  from  the  heat,  and  this  being  the  case  more  or  less  every 
bpriog,  it  must  necessarily  bring  on  a  premature  decay,  which 
theyearly  use  of  the  roller  at  that  season  might  prevent." 

We  cannot  reconcile  these  authorities;  but  it  is  probable 
that  both  in  fall  and  spring  sowing  of  grasB  seeds,  there  may 
be  Buacessful  and  unfavorable  results,  according  to  circum- 
stances  of  soil,  season,  &c.  Fall  sown  grass  seeds  are  lia- 
ble to  be  winter-killed,  or  destroyed  by  frost  ;  spring  sown 
grass  seeds  may  perish  by  drought  and  heat.  But,  when- 
ever Bown,  there  will  be  less  danger  either  from  frost  or 
drought,  if  the  seed  is  well  covered  with  a  harrow,  and  the 
ground  prctwed  on  it  with  a  roller 
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■ays,  "  This  is  the  best  aeasoo  of  tKe  whole  jear  for  laying 
down  land  (o  graaa;  and  no  other  is  admissible  for  it  or. 
strong,  wet,  or  heavy  soils.  Spring  sowings  with  grain  may 
succeed,  and  do  often,  but  that  they  are  hazardous  I  know 
from  forty  years'  experience," 

There  is  likewise  a  great  diSsreace  of  opinion  as  respects 
■■■       "        '  ■     ■  '        ■  iod  ii   ■  ■ "    ' 


the  quatOUy  of  tttd  to  be  sown  when  land  is  laid  down  t. 
grass.  Sir  John  Sinclair  says,  "  It  is  a  great  error,  in  laying 
[and  down  to  grsss,  to  sow  an  insufficient  quantity  of  seeds, 
lit  general,  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  oi'  clover  is  the  usual 
average  allowance.  But  that  quantity,  K  is  contended, 
ought  greatly  to  be  increased,  and  in  many  cases  doubled." 
"  The  Farmer's  Assistant"  tells  us,  that  "the  quantity  of 
red  clover  seed  to  be  sown  on  the  acre  is  about  fourteen 
pounds,  and  none  but  clean  seed  ought  to  be  sown." 

The  "  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  ibe  State 
of  New  York,"  (Vol.  II,  p.  30,)  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  culture  adopted  by  farmers  in  Rensselaer  coun- 
ty, state,  that  "  Farmers  differ  in  opinion  in  regard  to  tho 
most  suitable  quantity  of  seed.  S.  Germond,  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  C.  Porter,  C.  R.  Oolden,  and  some  others,  say  that 
eight  quarts  of  the  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy  seed 
should  be  sown  on  every  acre.  And  colonel  J.  Carpenter 
sows  sixteen  quarts  on  an  acre.  He  says,  when  the  grass 
and  clover  grow  very  thick,  it  will  be  more  tender  feed,  and 
more  fine  hay,  and  that  it  will  not  run  out  so  soon.  But  J. 
Phillips,  G.  Eddy,  and  many  others,  consider  four  quarts  as 
sufficient. 

"  All  agree  that  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  of  the 
seeds  ahouTd  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil :  that  in 
a  sandy  soil  three-fourths  of  the  seed  should  be  clover;  in 
clay  loam  it  should  be  equal  parts ;  in  clay  soil  but  one 
fourth  clover  seed. 

"  There  should  be  at  least  a  bushel  of  plaster  sown  on 
every  acre  of  clorer  and  grass  land  of  a  sandy,  gravelly,  or 
loamy  soil.  Also  on  all  upland  natural  meadows.  Two 
Sushelg  per  acre  are  much  better  than  one  on  salidy  or 
gravelly  soil." 

Payson  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Filchburg,  Massachusetts, 
who  received  a  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  spring  wheat,  rai»- 
ed  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1823,  in  givmg  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  culture  by  him  adopted,  says,  "  The  quao- 
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lity  of  grass  seed  uaed  by  me  is  never  less  than  twelve 
poundfl  of  clover  and  oae  peck  of  herd's  grass  (timolhy)  to 
the  acre.  Here,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  innumerable 
are  the  instances  in  this  country  where  the  farnter  fails  in 
his  grass  crops  by  not  allowing  seed  enough  ;  and,  what  in 
wor^e,  the  little  he  does  give  with  a  sparing  hand  is  sufiercd 
to  tako  its  chance  under  that  pest  of  agriculture  called  the 
hush  harrow,  which  not  only  drags  atones  and  other  loose 
matters  into  heaps,  but  leaves  the  soil  dead  and  heavy,  and 
does  not  cover  tnc  seed  deep  enough  to  strive  with  our  July 
drought  effectually." 

We  have,  however,  been  verbally  assured,  by  very  cor- 
rect and  scientific  agrtculturiats,  that  six  or  seven  pounds  of 
clover  seed,  lekere  the  grotmd  i)  highly  mamtred,  is  amply 
sufficient,  and  that  by  e.<cceeding  that  quantity  the  plants  so 
shade  and  stifle  each  other  that  there  is  little  substance  in 
the  bay  made  from  them.  No  doubt  much  depends  on  the 
quality  and  richness  of  the  soil.  The  poorer  the  soil  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  grass  seed.  Clover  seed  of  a  bright 
yellow,  with  a  good  quantity  of  the  purple  and  brown  color- 
ed seed  among  it,  (which  shows  the  maturity  of  the  seed,^ 
should  be  preferred. 


GRAIN.  Grain,  strictly  speaking,  signifies  seeds,  grow- 
ing in  spikes  or  ears,  and  includes  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
&c.  Ofthe  culture  of  these  we  shall  Cl-eat  under  those  heads, 
respectively.  We  shall  here  give  some  directions  for  ira- 
pioving  grain  of  any  sort  which  has  become  musty,  or  sour. 

"The  wheat  [or  other  grain]  must  be  put  into  any  con- 
venient vessel,  capable  of  containing  at  least  three  times  the 
quantity,  and  the  vessel  must  be  subsequeolly  filled  with 
boiling  water;  the  grain  should  then  be  occasionally  stirred, 
and  the  hollow  and  deca>'-^d  crains  (which  will  float)  may 
be  removed;  when  the  vater  nas  become  cold,  or,  in  genei> 
al,  when  about  half  an  hour  has  elapsed,  it  is  to  be  drawn 
off.  It  will  be  proper  then  to  rinse  the  corn  [grain]  with 
cold  water,  in  order  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  water 
which  had  taken  up  the  must;  after  which,  the  corn  being 
completely  drained,  it  is,  without  loss  of  time,  (o  be  thinly 
spread  on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  and  thoroughly  dried,  care 
being  taken  to  stir  and  to  turn  it  frequently  during  Ihia  part 
of  the  process," —  Codt  of  Agriculture. 

liuUan  Com.     Indian  corn,  or  maize,  as  it  is  sometimea 
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called,  is  a  very  important  crop.  Tlie  celebrated  English 
agriculturist,  Arthur  Young,  in  speaking  of  (he  asriculture 
of  France,  observed,  "The  line  of  maize  [cotoT  may  be 
■aid  to  be  the  division  between  the  good  busbanory  of  llie 
■outb  aad  the  bad  husbandry  of  tite  north  of  the  kingdom  ; 
till  you  meet  with  niaize,  very  nch  soils  are  fallowed,  but 
Dever  after.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  important  plant  that 
can  be  introduced  into  the  agriculture  of  any  country,  where 
climate  will  suit  it.  The  onT^  good  huHbendr)^  in  the  king- 
dom (some  small  rich  districts  excepted)  arises  from  the 
possession  and  managemeut  of  this  plant.  For  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country  to  live  upon  that  jtlanl,  which  is  the  pre- 
iiaration  for  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  their  cattle 
at  upon  the  leaves  of  it,  is  to  possess  a  treaenre  for  which 
they  are  indebted  to  their  climate."  The  perfect  tillage  and 
plentiful  manuriDg  requisite  for  Indian  com  make  it  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  a  summer  fallow;  it  is  a  crop  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  too  much  or  too  coarse  manure;  it  not  only 
enables,  but,  as  tt  were,  forces  the  farmer  in  the  course  of 
its  culture  to  subdue  bis  land  and  exterminate  weeds.^ 

SM.  A  light  loomy  soil  is  best  for  this  crop,  and  even  if 
sand  greatly  predominates  it  will  produce  good  corn  with  th# 
help  of  manure.  Corn  will  not  flourish  on  Innds  in  which 
clay  is  the  chief  ingredient,  and  which  are  therefore  stiff 
and  wet. 

Preparation.  "The  best  preparation  for  a  corn  crop  ia  » 
clover  or  other  grass  lay,  well  covered  with  a  long  manure, 
recently  spread,  neatly  ploughed,  and  harrowed  lenglhwia* 
of  the  furrow.  A  roller  may  precede  the  harrow  with  ad- 
vantage. The  time  of  performing  these  operations  depends 
on  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  tEe  qnalily  of  the  sod.  If 
the  first  is  inclining  to  clay,  or  the  latter  tough,  or  of  long 
continuance,  the  ploughing  may  be  performed  the  preceding 
autumn;  but  where  sand  or  gravel  greatly  preponderate,  or 
the  sod  is  light  and  lender,  it  is  best  performed  in  the 
spring,  and  as  near  to  planting  as  is  convenient.  The  har- 
row, at  least,  should  immediately  precede  planliog.  All 
seeds  do  best  when  put  into  the  fresh  stirred  monld.  Stiff 
lands  are  ameliorated  and  broken  down  by  fall  ploughing  ; 
but  light  lands  are  ralber  prejudiced  by  it.  When  com  ia 
preceded  by  a  tilled  crop,  the  ground  should  be  furrowed, 
and  the  seed  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows.  Where 
there  is  a  sod,  toe  rows  should  be  superficially  marked,  and 
ih«  teed  planted  on  the  surface.    Where  ibe  field  ia  flat,  or 
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tbe  sub-soil  retentive  of  moisture,  the  land  should  be  laid 
in  ridges,  that  the  excess  of  water  which  falls  may  pass  ofi* 
in  Ihe  furrows. 

'  The  time  of  planting  must  vary  in  dilTercnt  districts, 
ana  in  different  seasons.  The  ground  should  be  sufficiently 
warmed  by  vernal  beat,  to  cause  a  speedy  germination. 
Natural  vegetation  affords  the  best  guide.  My  rule  has 
been  to  plant  when  the  apple  is  bursting  its  blossom  buds, 
which  has  generally  been  between  the  I2th  and  20th  of 
May. 

'  Prtparatumof  the  »ted.  The  enemies  to  be  combatea 
are  the  wire-worm,  brown  grub,  birds,  and  squirrels.  Of 
these,  the  first  and  two  lost  prey  upon  the  kernelB,  and 
against  these  tar  offers  a  complete  prutection.  1  soak  my 
seed  twelve  to  twenty  hours  in  hot  water,  in  which  is  dis- 
solved a  few  ounces  of  crude  saltpetre,  and  then  add  (say 
to  eight  quarts  of  seed)  half  a  pint  of  tar,  previously  warmed, 
and  diluted  with  a  quart  of  warm  water.  The  mass  is  well 
stirred,  the  corn  taken  nut,  and  as  much  plaster  added  as 
will  adhere  to  the  grain.  This  impregnates  and  partially 
coats  the  seed  with  tar.  Tiie  e.iperience  of  years  will  war 
rant  me  in  confidently  recommending  this  as  a  protection  for 
the  seed. 

"  Tlu  taanner  of  planting  is  ordinarily  in  hills  from  two 
and  a  half  to  six  feet  apart,  according  to  the  variety  of  corn, 
tlie  strength  of  the  soil,  and  the  fancy  of  tbe  cultivator. 
The  usual  diataace  in  my  neighbourhood  is  three  feet. 
Some,  however,  plant  in  drills  of  one,  two,  or  three  rows, 
by  which  a  greater  crop  is  unquestionably  obtained,  though 
the  expense  of  culture  is  somewhat  increased.  The  quan- 
tity of  seed  should  be  double,  and  may  be  quadruple*  what 
is  required  to  stand.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  differ- 
ence is  manifest  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Some 
appear  feeble  and  sickly,  which  the  best  nursing  will  not 
render  productive.     The  expense  of  seed,  and  the  labor  of 

Sulling  up  alt  but  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  plants  in  a 
ill,  it  is  believed  will  be  amply  remunerated  by  the  increas- 
ed product.  If  the  seed  is  covered  as  it  should  be  with 
mould  only,  and  not  loo  deep,  we  may  at  least  calculate 
upon  every  hill  or  drill  having  its  requisite  number  of  plants. 

*  Hsira.  Pnlti,  of  Hadiion  counlT,  New  York,  olitaiiwa  the  prodiiiooi 
crop  of  one  hundred  Afid  se*tn1y  bii«he!«  per  nciT,  and  uud  UTen  IwitHla  of 
Had  10  Ibe  >cn,  tba  pbnu  beiog  mbieqaaall}'  reduced  Id  tbe  n 
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"  The  after  cuUurt  consisis  in  keeping  the  suil  loose  ann 
free  from  wceda,  which  is  ordinarily  accnmplished  by  two 
dressings,  and  in  (hinning  the  [ilaiils,  which  latter  may  bti 
done  the  first  hoeing,  or  partially  omitted  till  the  last.  The 
practice  cf  ploughing  among  corn  mid  of  making  largo  bills 
is  justly  getting  into  disrepute  ;  for  the  plough  bruises  and 
cuts  the  routs  of  the  plants,  turns  up  the  sod  and  manure  to 
waste,  and  renders  the  crop  more  liable  to  sufler  by  drought. 
The  first  dressing  should  bo  performed  as  soon  as  the  size 
of  plants  will  permit,  and  the  best  implement  to  precede  the 
hoe  is  the  corn  harrow,  adapted  lo  the  width  of  the  rows, 
which  every  farmer  can  make.  This  will  destroy  moat  of 
the  weeds,  and  pulverize  the  soil.  The  second  hoeing 
should  be  performed  before  or  as  soon  ns  the  tassels  appear, 
and  may  lie  preceded  by  the  corn  harrow,  a  shallow  furrow 
with  the  plough,  or,  what  is  better  ihan  either,  by  the  cul- 
tivator. A  slight  earthing  is  bcnclicial,  provided  the  earth 
is  scraped  from  the  surface,  and  the  sod  and  manure  not  ex- 
posed. It  will  be  found  benelicial  to  rim  the  harrow  or  cul- 
tivator a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  time  between  the  rows,  (o 
destroy  weeds  and  loosen  the  surface,  particularly  if  the 
season  is  dry. 

" /n  Aamesltng' /Ae  crop,  one  ot  three  modes  is  adopted 
viz.  :  I.  The  corn  is  cut  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  when 
the  grain  has  become  glazed  or  hard  upon  the  outside,  put 
immediately  in  stooka,  and  when  sutTiciently  dried  the  cora 
and  stalks  are  separated,  and  both  secured.  3.  The  tops 
are  taken  off*  when  the  corn  Jias  become  glazed,  and  the 
grain  permitted  lo  remain  till  October  or  November  upon  the 
bultH.  Or,  3.  Both  corn  and  stalks  are  leO  standing  (ill  the 
grain  has  fully  ripened  and  the  latter  become  dry,  when  both 
are  secured.  There  are  other  modes,  such  as  leaving  the 
butts  or  entire  stalks  in  (he  field  after  the  grain  is  gathered  ; 
but  these  are  so  wasteful  and  slovenly  aa  not  to  merit  con- 
sideration. The  stalks,  blades,  and  lops  of  corn,  if  well 
secured,  are  an  excellent  fodder  for  Dcat  cattle.  If  cut,  or 
cut  and  steamed,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  masticated, 
they  are  superior  lo  hay.  Besides,  iheir  fertilizing  proper- 
ties as  a  manure  are  greatly  augmented  by  being  fed  out  in 
tbe  cattle  yard  and  imbibing  the  urine  and  liquids  which  al 
ways  there  abound,  and  which  are  lost  to  the  farm  in  ordi- 
nary yards,  without  abundance  of  dry  Utlei  to  take  them  u 
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od,  and  the  ground  is  cleared  in  (ime  Tor  a  winter  crop  of 
wheat  or  rye.  The  second  mode  impairs  (he  value  of  the 
forage,  requires  more  labor,  and  does  not  increase  the  quan- 
tity or  improve  the  quality  of  the  grain.  The  third  mode 
requires  tne  aame  labor  as  tlie  first,  may  improve  the  quality 
of  the  grain,  but  must  inevitably  deteriorate  the  quality  of 
Ihe  fodder.  The  corn  cannot  be  husked  too  promptly  after 
it  is  gathered  from  the  field.  If  permitted  to  heat,  the  value 
of  the  grain  is  materially  impaired." 

To  ine  above  directions  (which  are  quoted  from  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  J,  Buel,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  originally 
published  in  "  The  Genesee  Farmer,")  we  shall  add  some 
further  particulars  from  various  sources. 

A  writer  for  Giradsell's  "Genesee  Farmer,"  with  the 
signature  W.  P.  W.,  recommends  welting  seed  com  with 
eofl  soap,  and  rolling  it  in  plaster,  and  gives  the  details  of 
an  experiment  which  tested  the  utility  of  this  practice. 

William  Clark,  Jun.,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
lublished  an  article  on  the  culture  of  corn  in  "The  New 
Ingland  Farmer,"  (Vol.  XI.  p.  337,)  giving  in  detail  a  num- 
ber of  experiments,  which  favored  the  opinion  that  an  equal 
distonce  each  way  is  the  best  method  of  planting  corn  ;  and 
that  on  soil  "similar  to  what  I  have  described,  [a  sandy 
loam  somewhat  exhausted  by  neglect  and  severe  cropping, 
manured  with  about  twenty  cart  loads  of  compost  to  the 
acre,]  about  nine  square  feet  of  surface  is  sufficient  ground 
for  one  hill,"  That  is,  the  hills  were  three  feet  apart  each 
way  from  centre  to  centre  ;  but  he  does  not  slate  how  many 
kernels  were  planted,  nor  bow  many  plants  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  hill. 

It  has  oflen  been  stated  that  great  advantage  was  derived 
from  selecting  seed  corn  from  stalks  which  had  borne  two  or 
more  ears.  "  The  Hampshire  Gazette,"  published  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  mentions  a  farmer  who  "  has  select- 
ed his  seed  com  in  this  way  for  three  years  past,  and  the  re- 
sult has  exceeded  his  expectation.  He  ritatee,  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  in  his  corn-field  this  season  [1831],  stalks 
w'th  three,  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  ears,  and  three  of 
them  fair,  full  grown,  and  fit  for  seed,  and  that  too  in  hills 
coniainin^r  four  or  five' stalks."  He  Buys,  "  I  think  my  crop 
has  been  increased  several  bushels  (his  year  by  the  experi- 
ment. I  would  suggest  a  mode  of  selecting  seed  to  thost 
who  do  not  cut  up  the  corn  nt  the  roots.  When  they  are 
picking  corn,  and  find  a  stalk  with  two  or  more  ears,  let 
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them  lie  the  husks  together,  and  the  ears  will  be  eaailjr 
known  at  husking." 

A  Bolution  of  copperas  in  water  has  been  recora mended 
as  foTiniRg  a  good  preparation  Tor  seed  corn.  Mr.  J.  Ells- 
worth, or  Ketch  Mills,  Connecticut,  in  a  communicBlion 
published  in  "The  New  England  Fanner,"  (Vol.  X.  p. 
331,)  stated  as  follows  : 

"  Last  jear  I  soaked  our  seed  com  in  very  strong  copper- 
as  water,  as  near  as  I  car  recollect  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  ;  every  kernel  was  made  as  black  as  char- 
coal ;  the  man  who  planted  the  corn  called  me  a  foe),  and 
said  it  would  never  vegetate.  But  every  hill  planted  came 
up  well,  and  during  its  growth  excited  the  remarks  of  all 
who  Bilw  it,  as  being  the  most  even  field  of  corn  they  ever 
saw.  Not  one  hill  in  the  whole  seven  acres  was  injured  by 
worms  ;  and  we  had  often  in  previous  years  been  compelled 
to  replant  several  limes,  when  it  had  been  cut  down  by  the 
worms.  We  had  over  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre."  Copper- 
as water  will  not  preserve  corn  against  the  cut-worm,  which 
eats  off*  the  young  plants  at  or  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  has  been  often  asserted,  (but  we  have  not 
known  it  tested  by  experiment,)  that  the  kernels  of  corn 
from  the  but-onds  of  the  ears  are  better  for  seed  than  those 
from  any  other  part  of  the  ear.  It  is  said  that  the  nearer 
the  seed  is  taken  from  the  largest  end,  the  larger  the  pro- 
duct. Others  recommend  to  reject  some  pari  of  both  ends, 
and  plant  only  seeds  taken  from  the  middle.  Further  exper- 
iments are  desirable  to  ascertain  these  poiots. 

"The  following  table,"  says  Judge  Buel,  "exhibits  the 
difference  in  product  of  various  methods  of  planting,  and 
serves  also  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  large  crops  of 
this  grain  have  been  obtained.  I  have  assumed  in  the  esti- 
mate that  each  stock  produces  one  ear  of  corn,  and  that  the 
ears  average  one  gill  of  shelled  grain.  This  is  estimatin;; 
the  product  low;  for,  while  I  am  penning  this,  (October,)  I 
find  that  my  largest  ears  give  two  gills,  and  one  hundred 
fair  ears  half  ■  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  The  calculation  is 
also  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  deficiency 
in  the  number. of  slocks,  a  contingency  pretty  sure  on  my 
method  of  planting.* 
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"The  fifth  mode  I  httve  tried.  The  groand  was  highly 
roanured,  the  crop  twice  cleaned,  and  the  entire  acre  gather- 
ed and  weighed  accurately  the  same  day.  The  product  in 
oars  was  one  hundred  and  three  bushed,  each  eighty-four 
pounds  net,  and  sixty-five  pounds  over.  The  last  bushel 
was  shelled  and  measured,  which  showed  a  product  on  the 
acre  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  bushels  ten  quarts.  1 
gathered  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  bushels  (o 
the  acre  from  four  rods  planted  in  (he  third  method,  last 
summer,  the  rosult  aBcertained  in  the  mott  accurate  man- 
ner. Corn  shrinks  about  tweuly  per  cent.  aEler  it  is  crib- 
bed. The  sixth  mode  is  the  one  by  which  the  Mesars. 
Pratts,  of  Madison  County,  obtained  the  prodigious  crop  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  per  acre.  These  gentle- 
men, 1  am  told,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  product  of  an  acre 
may  be  increased  to  two  hundred  bushels. 

We  believe  thai  nearly  all  the  large  and  premium  crops 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  annals  of  agriculture,  wern 
procured  by  planting  the  com  in  drills,  eilher  single,  double, 
or  treble.  There  has,  hoHever,  been  a  diHerence  in  opinion 
relative  to  planting  corn  in  ridges  or  on  a  Oat  surface. 
This,  we  think,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A 
loamy  soil,  or  such  as  is  proper  for  com,  ought,  in  our 
climate,  to  be  cultivated  in  a  flat  way,  that  it  may  the  better 
retain  moisture.  Dr.  Black,  of  Delaware,  advises  to  plant 
corn  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rows  may  run  directly  nortk 
and  govth.  General  Hull,  of  Newton,  Massachuaells,  in 
cultivating  a  premium  crop  of  com,  "  drew  furrows  norik 
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and  $ouik  three  and  a  half  Teet  apart.  No  ridges  vere  Ibnn* 
ed.  Hilts  were  iheo  made  with  the  hoo  in  those  furrows 
two  feet  apart,  not  fiai,  hut  Jiscending  to  the  tovlh,  vilh  a 
small  bank  on  Ike  iwrth  lide  of  each  hill,  lor  the  purpose  of 
.   giving  the  young  plaols  a  I'airer  exposure  lo  tKc  sun.' 

When  corn  is  planted  on  greensward  land,  the  holes  for 
the  hills  or  drills  should  be  made  quile  through  the  lurrows, 
and  dung  put  into  the  holes.  If  this  caution  be  not  observ- 
ed the  crop  wilt  be  uneven,  as  the  roots  in  some  places, 
where  the  furrows  are  tbicliest,  will  have  but  little  benelit 
from  the  ratting  of  the  sward.  But  if  the  holes  are  made 
through,  the  rools  will  be  fed  with  both  fixed  and  putrid  air, 
supplied  by  the  fermentation  in  the  grass  roots  of  the  turf.* 

Some  entertain  an  idea,  that  it  is  injurious  lo  stir  the  sou 
when  it  is  dry  and  the  plants  are  sutTering  for  want  of  rain. 
The  error  of  this  supposition  is  well  exposed,  in  an  article 
written  by  the  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  headed,  "  Stirring  tkt  Earth 
a  Rtlief  agaitulJirought,"  publ'iahtA  in  "  The  Massachusetts 
.Agricultural  Repository."     The  following  is  an  extract : 

"  In  (his  eitraordinary  [very  dry]  season,  1  had  a  small 
patch  of  early  potatoes,  planted  in  u  warm  and  sandy  soil, 
purposely  lo  procure  an  early  crop  ;  the  soil  was,  at  least, 
three-quarters  pure  sand,  mixed  with  some  food  for  plants 
among  the  sand.  The  severe  drought  threatened  a  total  loss 
of  the  crop.  The  potato  stalks  were  feeble,  drawn  up, 
scarcely  larger  than  goose  quills,  and  I  expected  every  day 
to  see  them  wither;  all  hopes  of  a  crop  were  abandoned.  1 
thought  that  they  were  the  fair  subjects  of  a  dtsperate  expe- 
riment. On  one  of  the  hottest  and  driest  days,  I  gave  them 
a  thorough  ploughing,  passing  the  plough  four  times  through 
each  row ;  first  ploughing  two  furrows  from  the  hills,  as 
near  the  roots  as  possible  without  throwing  out  the  seed  po- 
tatoes, and  then  returning  the  loam  or  earth  instantly  back 
by  two  other  furrows.  No  rain  intervened  for  ten  days.  In 
three  days  after,  the  potatoes  changed  their  color,  they 
started  afresh  as  if  they  had  received  the  benefit  of  ample 
showers,  while  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen. 

"The  dews,  which  were  abundant,  settled  upon  tbe  new 
turned  earth,  while  before  the  ploughing  no  moisture  had 
been  apparent. 

"The  last  fact,  though  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  tbe  most  careless  cultivator,  has  not  been  as  yet  explain- 
ed.    We  can  easily  see,  that  a  soil  rendered  porous  would 
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more  readily  and  eaaily  convey  its  moialUTe  to  the  roots.  It 
becomes  like  a  sponge,  and  is  readily  jieTuieabte,  or  rather 
reudily  permits  the  moisture  to  pass  between  the  particles. 
But  it  is  DOt  yet  understood  why  it  attracta  the  moiature. 
Perhapa,  however,  it  may  be  owing  to  its  presenting  a  much 
greater  Burfaci!  to  the  moist  air  of  the  night.  The  fact, 
however,  which  is  what  ittosl  concenu  us,  is  settled.  Perhapa 
some  of  the  experiments  of  our  distinguished  countryman 
Dr.  Wells,  a  physician  of  London,  who  rendered  himself 
distinguished  by  his  remarka  .on  dew,  may  tend  to  explain 
thia    tact,   though   it   is   not   my    purpose  to  examine   the 

"Every  man  who  fcele  an  interest  in  the  question,  can 
satisfy  himself  at  once  by  stirring  a  small  piece  of  earth  in 
a  time  of  severe  drought,  and  if  he  does  not  find  it  in  the 
moruiug  more  filled  with  moisture  than  the  undisturbed 
ground  in  its  vicinity,  let  him  contioue  an  unbeliever. 

"  But  there  is  another  mode,  and  il  is  one  which  I  have 
never  heard  suggested,  by  which  I  apprehend  the  atirring  ot 
the  Burface,  and  making  it  light  and  porous,  is  beneficial  in 
great  droughts.  It  is  this  :  hght  porous  bodiea  are  bad  con- 
auctora  of  heat:  perhaps  because  they  have  more  air  be- 
ween  their  interstices.  The  facts  are  familiar  (o  us.  Me- 
allic  bodiea  acquire  an  intense  heat  under  the  rays  of  the 
sun;  BO  do  atones  in  proportion  to  their  density.  The  earth, 
when  very  compact,  will  become  exceedingly  hot,  but 
garden  ioam,  which  is  very  porous,  remains  cool  at  noonday 
two  inches  below  the  surlace.  1  believe,  therefore,  that 
moving  the  surface,  and  keeping  it  in  a  light  and  porous 
state  enables  it  toruut  tke  heal  of  the  $un'$  rayi ;  that  the 
air  between  the  particles  of  earth  communicates  the  heat 
more  slowly  than  the  particles  themselves  do  when  in  close 
contact. 

"  Such  is  my  theory,  but  I  am  an  enemy  to  theories'.  I 
always  distrust  them;  I  look  only  to  facia;  and  having  ob- 
served that  a  slight  covering  of  half  an  inch  of  seaweed 
would  preserve  my  strawberries  from  drought,  which  can 
oaly  arise  from  its  lying  so  loose  on  the  surface,  T  have  been 
led  to  infer  that  the  undoubted  fact,  that  soil  in  a  loose  pul- 
verized state  resists  drought,  is  owing  to  the  same  cause,  to 
wit,  the  slowneas  with  which  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays  is 
communicated  to  the  roots.  But,  be  the  theory  sound  or 
unsound,  I  am  persuaded  that  every  farmer  will  find  that  the 
free  unof  his  plough  and  hoe,  in  limes  of  aerere  drought,  wiU 
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be  of  more  value  to  him  than  aa  much  maoure  aa  that  labor 
would  purcbaae.  I  bave  always  beea  coaviuced,  from  mj 
experieace  as  an  borticulturist,  that  the  great  secret  in  culti- 
vation consists  in  malting  the  soil  poroua.  Iq  raisJDg  exotic 
plants  we  know  it  to  be  true,  and  our  flower-pots  are  always 
supplied  with  soil  rhe  moat  poroua  which  we  can  obtain. 
The  fanner  may  borrow  light  from  an  occupation  which  ho 
looks  upon  with  disdain,  but  which  serves  to  elucidate  and 
explain  the  secrets  of  vegetation." 

Corn  is  BometimcB  prolitabt;  planted  or  sown  for  fodder. 
Ib  an  "  Address  to  the  ^ssex  Agricultural  Society,"  by  the 
late  Colonel  Pickering,  we  find  the  following  remarks : 

"  Every  farmer  knows  bow  eagerly  cattle  devour  the  en- 
tire plant  of  Indian  corn  in  its  green  elate;  and  land  in  good 
condition  will  produce  heavy  crops  of  it.  Some  years  ago, 
just  when  the   ears  were  in  the   milk,   I  cut  close  to  the 

f  round  the  plants  growing  on  a  measured  space,  equal  aa 
judged  to  the  average  product  of  the  whole  piece;  and 
found  that,  al  the  same  rate,  an  acre  would  yield  twelve  teas 
of  green  fodder;  probably  a  richer  and  more  nourishing 
food  than  any  other  known  to  the  husbandman.  And  this 
quantity  was  the  growth  of  leas  than  four  months."  ••*»•• 
"It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  sort  called  sweet  corn, 
yields  stalks  of  richer  juice  than  the  common  yellow  corn.  It 
is  also  more  disposed  to  multiply  suckers,  an  additional  re- 
commendation to  it,  when  planted  to  be  cut  in  a  green  state 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  especially  for  milch  cows  ;  and 
the  time  of  planting  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  furnish  sup- 
plies of  food  just  when  the  pastures  usually  fail.  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  any  other  green  food  will  afford 
butter  of  equal  excellence." 

Colonel  Pickering  recorameaded  planting  northern  corn 
m  preference  to  southern  corn,  when  fodder  is  the  object 
He  observed,  that  "  the  green  stalks  of  our  northern  com 
are  incomparably  sweeter  than  those  of  the  southern  States, 
at  least  when  both  sorts  are  grown  in  the  north." 

Corn  intended  for  fodder  may  be  sowed  either  broad-caet 
or  in  drills.  The  former  is  the  least  trouble,  the  latter  will 
give  the  greatest  produce,  and  leave  the  soil  in  the  beat 

If  the  land  on  which  you  propose  to  raise  your  corn  is 
mowing  or  pasture,  fresh  ploughed  for  the  purpose,  broad- 
cast sowing  will  be  best,  aa  the  sod  after  being  turned  over 
•hould  not  bo  disturbed,  and  there  will  not,  probably,  be 
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much  to  tipprehend  from  weeds.  If  you  »ow  broad-can, 
(Void  three  to  three  and  a  half  bushels  to  an  acre  are  recoDi- 
mended,  ihoiigh  some  aay  that  a  larger  quaotit]'  will  be  still 
beder:  If  in  drills,  you  will  ran  light  furrows  about  three  feet 
aaunder,  three  or  lour  inches  deep,  and  drop  tfa«  seed  com 
in  the  furrows,  about  aa  thick  as  peas  are  sown  for  field 
cultivation.  Tlie  seed  ma;r  he  corered  with  the  plough  ;  and 
a  harrow  drawn  lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  followed  by  a 
roller,  (if  yoa  have  one,)  or  perhaps  your  harrow  turned 
bottom  upwards,  for  want  of  a  roller,  will  complete  the 
planting.  If  you  mean  to  dry  it  for  wtnter  use,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  sow  early  in  the  season,  for  it  will  then  be  fit  la 
cut  at  aVme  when  it  can  be  moat  easily  cured  for  preserva- 
tion in  your  bara,  or  other  receptacle  for  fodder. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  culture  of  corn,  are  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cnlman,  of  Greenfield,  Maaaachusetts, 
one  of  our  best  practical  and  scientific  farmers. 

"  In  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  it  is  in  the  lirat  place 
important  to  secure  an  early  kind,  as  the  best  security 
ageinat  backward  springs  and  early  frosts.  A  field  of  corn 
iu  Lexington,  planted  on  the  21st  of  June,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Chandler,  yielded  an  ample  crop,  and  was  perfectly 
ripened.  The  seed  was  of  the  twelve  rowed  kind,  much  e»< 
teemed  there,  and  easily  procured.  The  kernel  is  small, 
but  it  yields  as  much  to  the  acre,  and  weighs  more  to  tho 
bushel,  than  the  eight  rowed  kind,  with  a  larger  kernel. 
Now  a  kind  of  this  description',  which  wilt  ripen  in  nine  or 
ten  weeks,  in  so  unpropitioua  a  iieason  ae  the  last,  when 
there  were  few  warm  nights,  which  are  generally  considered 
most  important  to  the  forwarding  of  this  crop,  is  certainly  a 
great  actjuisition.  It  will  be  well  to  remark  here,  (hat  it  ia 
not  only  important  to  procure  an  early  kind,  but  it  will  re- 
quire particular  ailenliou  to  keep  it  so.  Plants,  like  animals, 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  become  accommodated  to  the 
place  and  seaxun  in  which  they  grow.  Indian  corn  brought 
from  the  north  to  the  south  wilt  become  later  and  require  a 
onger  season  for  its  ripening,  unless  particular  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  earliest  ripe  ears  for  planting; 
which  is,  that  high  manuring  haa  a  tendency,  bj  renderiuE 
the  growth  ofa  plant  more  luxuriant  and  succulent,  to  retard 
its  ripening  and  to  lengthen  its  season. 

"  We  are  aatialied  from  long  observation  and  experiment 
that  an  early  planting  of  com  is  generally  and  strongly  to 
be  recommended.    The  last  season,  it  is  true,  formed  on 
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exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  it  woe  a  rare  case.  Now,  a  kiad 
of  corn  wbioh  by  earl/  planting  and  conaequeotly  early 
ripening  gives  an  opportunity  of  laying  down  the  same 
ground  seasonably  with  winter  grain  and  clover  ;  or  which, 
where  the  first  plantings  will  afford  us  Ibe  prospect  of  a  full 
crop,  when  the  vacancies  are  not  supplied  or  the  planting 
cannot  take  place  until  afler  Ibe  middle  of  June,  certainly 
IS  a  great  object  to  farmers. 

"  l*he  kind  of  land  best  suited  to  this  crop,  I  am  satisfied, 
is  greensward,  completely  inverted,  rolled,  and  so  culti- 
vated  as  not  during  the  whole  season  to  disturb  or  break  the 
sod  which  has  been  turned  over.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
importance;  for  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetal^  mattiir 
in  (be  ground,  which  is  effectually  secured  in  this  way,  but 
entirely  lost  by  the  commob  mode  of  cultivation,  will  great* 
ly  contribute  to  (he  nutriment  and  vigor  of  the  plant,  supply- 
ing in  fact  an  amount  of  manure  greatly  beyond  what  any 
conjectures  would  have  made  it,  had  not  an  exact  experi- 
ment determined  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  may  be  rated  over 
twelve  tons  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  acre. 

*'  In  the  next  place  wo  protest  against  (he  practice  of  very 
deep  ploughing  for  this  crop,  and  that  of  burying  (he  mff 
nure  deeply  under  the  nod.  The  depth  of  ploughing  may 
be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  but 
three  or  four  inches  in  sward  land  may  be  regarded  as  am- 
ple ;  and  not  an  much  as  this,  where  this  would  carry  you 
below  the  vegetable  mould.  All  circumstances  considered, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  most  eligible  tu  spread  the  manure 
upon  the  surface,  ploughing  it  in  with  a  very  light  plough 
and  harrow  ;  and  though  something  may  he  lost  in  this  way 
by  evaporation,  yet  not  so  much  as  burying  il  under  the  sod; 
and  (he  land  is  lefl  in  much  better  condition  for  the  next 
crops  where  the  manure  is  thus  spread,  than  where  it  is 
placed  in  the  hill  ;  nor  is  the  cora  so  like  to  suffer  from  the 
drought,  and  the  saving  is  considerable." 


NEAT  CATTLE.  Xeat  cattle  form  a  very  important 
part  of  every  farmer's  live  stock.  In  selecting  them,  two 
tilings  are  very  material  :  first,  the  health  and  soundness  of 
the  stock  from  which  they  are  purchased  ;  and  secondly, 
the  quality  of  the  soil  on  the  produce  of  which  it  is  intended 
ti  feed  the^.     Stock  for  the  dairy  or  the  bqtcher  should  be 
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Miecteit  from  a  breed  of  which  you  know  or  can  ascertain 
every  psTticuiar  relative  to  their  general  health  and  sound- 
ness, and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been,  reared,  in- 
cluding their  fc^d,  shelter,  &.c. 

"  The  Farmer's  and  Grazier's  Complete  Guide,"  by  B 
Lawrence,  an  Bnglish  writer,  observes,  "Much  has  been 
written  as  to  what  breeds  are  the  best ;  and  a  considerable 
greater  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  part  of  the  question  than 
is  borne  out  by  any  positive  result ;  there  are  sood  and  bad 
of  all  kinds;  and  provided  you  select  sonno  and  healthy 
nnimala  from  warranted  stock,  you  will,  if  you  treat  then 
properly,  have  little  to  care  for  and  leas  to  fear. 

"Always  purchase  cattle  that  have  been  fed  on  landc  of  a 
poorer  quality  than  your  own  ;  but  you  must  not  too  sud- 
denly put  them  to  the  richer  food,  or  they  will  be  liable  to 
■everal  dangerous  diseases.  It  rarely  happens,  however, 
tb^t  cattle  purchased  from  rich  lands  thrive  well  on  poor 
mils  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  from  poorer  farms  do  well 
on  good  land.  The  choice  of  neat  cattle,  therefore,  for  the 
stocking  of  farms,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  he  regulated  by 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  intended  to  feed  them  on. 

"It  is  oiao  essential  that  the  cattle  should  be  young,  as 
well  as  healthy  and  of  sound  constitution  ;  for  the  younger 
they  are,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  do  service.  Their 
age  may  easily  be  known  by  the  teeth  ;  like  sheep,  they 
have  no  fore  teeth  in  Ihe  upper  jaw  ;  it  is  in  (he  lower, 
therefore,  by  which  this  must  be  determined  ;  the  horns  also 
afford  some  guide  in  this  respect. 

"  The  eight  fore  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  shed,  and  re- 
placed by  others  which  continue  through  life  :  the  two  mid- 
dle fore  teeth  fall  out  at  about  two  years  old,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  others  not  so  white.  At  three  years  old  they 
have  two  more  next  to  those  of  the  previous  year  ;  and  thus 
by  the  two  succeeding  years  all  Ihe  fore  teeth  are  renewed  ; 
llxiy  are  then  termed  full  mouthed,  and  are  five  years  old. 
At  the  sixth  year  the  row  is  even,  the  last  two  being  com- 
pletely up.  Besides  these  they  have  ten  grinders  in  each 
jaw. 

"At  the  age  of  three  years  the  horns  are  smooth  and 
oven  ;  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  year,  a  wrinkle  or  circle 
forms  round  the  basis  of  the  horn  near  the  head  ;  this  is 
every  year  succeeded  by  another,  which  always  seems  to 
move  the  other  forward.  In  looking  iherefore  al  the  horns 
of  neat  cattle,  if  the  first  circle  be  considered  as  three  years, 
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It  will  be  u  easy  taek  to  tell  the  age  of  the  beast  at^ny  aub- 
sequent  period.  An  implicit  reliance  cannot,  however,  l»e 
placed  on  these  marks,  particularly  in  purchasing  of  stran- 
gera,  or  cow  jobbers,  such  peraons  having  been  Icnown  to 
lite  down  some  of  the  animal's  teeth,  and  niter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  horns  bo  as  to  give  them  the  semblance  and 
marks  of  young  cattle  of  the  most  valuable  breeds,  and  pass 
them  off  aa  such  to  strangere." 

Offwf  fi»-  the  Dan^.  In  selecting  cows  for  the  dairy,  the 
following  indications  should  be  attended  to.  Wide  horns,  a 
thin  head  and  neck,  dew-lap  large,  full  breast,  broad  back, 
large  deep  belly  ;  the  udder  capacious  but  not  too  fleshy  ; 
the  milch  veins  prominent,  and  the  bag  tending  far  behind  ; 
teats  long  and  large  ;  buttocks  broad  and  fleshy  ;  tail  long, 
pliable,  and  smell  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  carcass, 
and  the  joints  short.  The  Aldemey  breed  gives  a  very  rich 
milk.  The  Durham  short  horns,  however,  exceed  them  as 
respects  quantity  ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Hon, 
Levi  Lincoln,  late  governor  of  Maesachusetts,  thtU  the  milk 
of  Denton's  progeny,  a  branch  of  that  Tff^  is  not  only 
abundant,  but  of  excellent  quality  * 

Cows  should  be  milked  regularly  morning  and  evening, 
and  as  nearly  aa  may  be  at  tbe  same  hours.  At  six  in  the 
morning  and  six  at  night  is  a  good  general  rule,  as  the  times 
of  milking  will  be  equi-distant  from  each  other.  But  if  tbey 
are  milked  three  times  a  day,  as  Dr.  Anderson  recommend- 
ed, the  times  may  be  five,  one,  and  eight.  He  asserted 
that  if  cows  were  full  fed,  they  will  give  half  as  much  again 
if  milked  three  times  as  if  only  twice.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  prevent  too  greet  a  distension  of  their  bags,  to  which 
tbe  beat  cowa  are  liable. 

The  cow  which  ia  desired  to  remain  in  perfection,  either 
for  milking  or  breeding,  should  not  be  exhausted  by  drawing 
her  milk  too  long  aAer  she  becomes  heavy  with  calf.  It  is 
paying  too  dear  for  a  preeent  supply  of  milk.  She  should 
be  Bunered  to  go  dry  at  least  two  months  before  calving. 

The  expense  of  keeping  cows  of  a  poor  breed  is  as  great 
and  sometimes  greater  than  that  of  keeping  the  best.  If 
cowa  are  poorly  tept  the  difference  of  breeils  will  scarcely 
be  discbrnible  by  the  product  of  their  milk.  Some  have 
therefore  supposed  that  it  is  ihe  food  alone  which  makes  the 
odds  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk.     This  supposi- 

•  See  New  HofUn.:  Fitter,  Vol.  IV.  p.  818. 
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lion  ia  veiy  erroneous,  as  may  be  ahowo  bj  feediog  two 
oora  of  a  similar  age,  size,  Sic.  on  the  same  food,  the  od« 
of  a  good  breed  for  milk  and  (he  other  of  a  different  kind, 
and  observing  Ihe  difference  in  the  milk  product.  No  farm- 
ar,  unleni  he  ia  very  rich,  can  afford  to  keep  poor  milch  cows. 
He  might  almost  as  well  keep  a  breed  of  "  naked  sheep, "such 
«a  SwiR  meatioDS  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  The  farmer  who 
raises  a  heifer  calf  that  is  from  a  poor  milker,  or  of  a  breed 
of  little  value,  ia  aa  foolish  aa  ha  would  be,  if,  in  clearing 
land,  he  should  burn  on  the  ground  the  birch,  maple,  aoa 
walnut,  and  aav.e  white  pine  and  hemlock  for  fire  wood.  And 
yet  many  sell  the  oalvea  of  the  best  milch  cows  to  the  butch- 
era,  because  such  calves  are  fattest ! 

Those  cows  which  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  thin  milk 
are  most  profitable  for  suckling  calves,  for  rich  milk  is  said 
not  to  be  ao  proper  food  for  calves  as  milk  which  ia  leaa  val- 
uable tor  dairy  purpoaea.  Milk  which  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cream  b  apt  to  clog  the  atomacbs  of  calves ; 
obstruction  puts  a  atop  to  their  thriving,  and  sometimes 
proves  fatal.  For  thia  reason  it  is  beat  that  calvea  should  be 
fed  with  the  milk  which  first  cornea  from  the  cow,  which  ia 
not  so  rich  aa  that  which  is  last  drawn. 

Mr.  Russel  Woodward,  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Agriculture,"  says,  "  I  have  found  that 
young  cows,  the  first  year  that  thoy  give  milk,  may  be  made' 
with  careful  milking  and  good  keepins  to  give  milk  almost 
any  length  of  time  required.  But  if  tney  are  left  to  dry  up 
early  in  the  fall,  Ihey  will  be  aure  to  dry  up  of  their  milk 
each  succeeding  year,  if  they  have  a  calf  near  the  same 
season  of  the  year  ;  and  nothing  but  extraordinary  keepins 
will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time.  1  have  had 
them  dried  up  of  their  milk  in  August,  and  could  not  by  any 
means  make  them  give  milk  much  beyond  that  time  in  any 
succeeding  years." 

A  writer  in  the  "Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's 
Papers,"  states,  that  if  nt  any  time  a  good  milch  cow  should 
go  dry  before  her  milk  is  gone,  get  a  young  calf  and  put  it 
to  her  in  order  to  preserve  her  milk  against  another,  year  ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  if  a  cow  goes  dry  one  year,  nature  will 
lose  its  power  of  acting  in  future. 

Cowa  should  be  treated  with  great  gentleness  and  soothed- 
by  mild  usages,  especially  whcayoun^  and  ticklish,  or  when 
the  paps  are  tender  ;  in  which  case  the  udder  ought  lo  be 
fomented  with  warm  iroter  before  milking,  and  touched  with 
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great  gentleneaa,  otherwise  the  cow  will  be  to  greet  danger 
of  contracting  bad  habits,  becoming  stnbborn  and  unruly, 
and  retaining  her  milk  ever  after.  A  cow  never  gives  down 
her  milk  pleasantly  to  a  person  she  dreads  or  dislikes.  'I'he 
udder  and  paps  should  be  washed  with  warm  water  before 
milking,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  water  be 
admitted  into  the  milking  pail. 

The  keeping  of  cows  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  (hem 
give  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  and  with  the  greatest 
clear  profit,  is  an  essential  point  of  economy.  Give  a  cow 
half  a  bushel  of  turnips,  carrots,  or  other  good  roots  per 
day,  during  the  six  winter  months,  besides  her  hay,  and  if 
hur  summer  feed  be  such  as  it  should  be,  she  will  give  near- 
It  double  the  quantity  of  milk  ••he  would  afford  if  only  kept 
during  the  winter  in  the  usual  manner  ;  and  the  milk  will  be 
richer  and  of  better  quality. 

The  carrots  or  other  roots,  at  nineteen  cents  a  bushel, 
amount  (o  about  eighteen  dollars  ;  the  addition  of  milk, 
allowing  it  to  be  only  three  quarts  a  day  for  three  hundred 
days,  st  three  cents  a  qnart,  twenty-seven  dollars.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  when  cows  are  thus  fed  with  roots 
they  consume  less  hay,  and  are  less  liable  to  several  dis- 
eases, which  are  usuelly  the  effects  of  poor  keeping.* 

The  keeping  of  cows  is  very  profitable.  Allowing  one  to 
give  only  arx  quarte  a  day,  for  forty  weeks  in  each  year,  nnd 
this  is  not  a  large  allowance,  her  milk  at  two  cents  per  quart 
wilt  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  dollars  ;  which  is 
probably  sufficient  to  purchase  her  and  pay  for  a  year's 
keeping.* 

"  A  farmer  some  years  since  kept  eighteen  cows  on  a 
common,  and  was  often  obliged  to  buy  butter  for  his  family 
The  common  was  enclosed,  and  the  same  person  supplied  his 
family  amply  With  milk  and  butter  from  the  produce  of  four 
cows  well  kept. 

"  Great  milkers  seldom  carry  much  flesh  on  their  bones, 
but  they  pay  as  they  go  and  never  retire  in  our  debt.  The 
difficulties  in  cow  keeping  are  these  :  the  expense  of  their 
food  is  considerable,  more  especially  with  respect  to  any 
which  must  be  purchased,  and  if  the  produce  be  inconsid- 
erable it  may  be  a  losing  concern.  You  may  be  feeding  a 
sparing  milker  into  flesh,  and  if  you  stint  her  or  allow  her 
only  ordinary  food  you  gel  neither  flesh  nor  milk. "I 

•  Fanwr'i  AniaUnt.  1  Mowljmy  on  Poultrj,  be. 
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Amaleura  in  this  line  shtutd  procure  the  largest  milkers, 
■nd  I  had  almost  said  give  them  gold,  could  they  eat  it.  In 
this  case  it  may  be  depended  od,  miik  it  alteayt  of  more  value 
than  fkt  betl  eoa^ood  ;  and  a  cuw,  the  natural  lendenc)'  of 
which  is  to  hreed  railtc,  will  convert  all  nouTishment,  how- 
ever drj  and  substantial,  into  that  fluid;  in  fact,  will  require 
such  Holid  kind  of  nourishment  to  support  her  strength  aiid 
induce  ber  to  take  the  bull.* 

Keep  no  more  cows  than  you  can  keep  well ;  one  cow  well 
fed  will  produce  as  much  milk  as  two  inaiSerently  trealed, 
and  more  butter;  and  if  the  cow  be  wintered  badly,  she  will 
rarely  recover,  during  the  succeeding  summer,  so  as  to  be- 
come profitable  to  the  feeder.  Cows  should  by  all  means 
be  boused  in  extreme  weather,  and  particularly  those  which 
give  milk,  or  a  failure  in  the  quantity  of  milk  will  be  expe- 
rienced. Wherefore,  instead  of  keeping  twenty  cows  poor- 
ly fed  and  but  half  of  them  stabled,  sell  ten  and  give  the 
remaining  ten  food  in  amount  equal  to  what  the  twenty  orig- 
inally had  ;  procure  constant  stabling  for  them,  and  you 
will  receive  quite  as  much  milk  and  butter  in  return  as  was 
derived  from  the  former  mode  of  treating  twenty.  Sweet 
potatoes,  carrots,  pumpkins,  and  ground  oats,  are  unque^ 
tionably  among  the  beat  articles  for  food  for  milch  cattle  : 
and  they  occasion  the  milk  and  butter  to  assume  a  fine 
flavor  and  color,  as  well  as  increase  of  quantity. f 

Fftnter  Food  for  Coat.  Mr.  Chabert,  the  director  of  the 
veterinary  sohools  of  Alfort,  had  a  number  of  cows  which 
yielded  very  great  quantities  of  milk.  In  his  publications 
on  the  subject  he  observed,  that  cows  fed  in  winter  on  dry 
substances  give  less  milk  than  those  which  are  kept  on  a 
green  diet,  and  also  that  the  '  milk  loses  much  of  its  quality. 
He  published  the  following  leceipt,  by  the  use  of  which  his 
cows  nflbrded  him  an  equal  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
during  the  winter  as  during  the  summer.  "  Take  a  bushel 
of  potatoes,  break  them  while  raw,  place  them  in  a  barrel 
standing  up,  putting  in  successively  a  layer  of  potatoes  and 
a  layer  of  bran,  and  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  in  the  middle 
of  the  mass,  which  is  to  be  left  thus  to  ferment  during  a 
whole  week,  and  when  the  vinous  taste  has  pervaded  iho 
whole  mixture,  it  is  then  given  to  the  cows,  who  est  it 
greedily." 

Pure  water  is  an  essential  article  for  cows.    Dr.  Anderson 

*  Howbcajr  on  Pooltry,  kc.  t  Trenton  Emporium. 
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sayi,  he  knew  a  man  who  acquired  gi^at  wealth  by  attention 
to  ibiiigs  of  thia  nature,  and  oae  of  hia  prioci|)al  discoveries 
was,  llie  importaace  of  having  a  continued  supply  of  the 
pureat  water  which  coutd  be  obtained  for  his  cons  ;  and 
he  would  on  no  account  permit  a  siagle  onlmot  to  set  his 
ri>ot  in  it,  nor  allow  it  to  be  tainted  even  by  the  breath  of 
animals. 

Parsnips  cause  cows  to  give  milk  in  abundance,  and  that 
of  the  beet  quaUty. 

fVorking  Vow*.  An  English  cultivator,  whoee  observa- 
tions are  published  in  the  appendix  to  Plymley's  "Survey  of 
Shropshire,"  says,  "  Cows  are  fattened  easier  and  are  bel- 
ter laborers  than  oxen.  The  uses  of  cattle  are  to  work, 
milk,  and  fatten.  I  have  seen  barren  cows  work  aa  well  as 
oxen;  ihe^  reipart  le**  keep  and  walk  fatter .  When  first  I 
commenced  farmer,  I  followed  the  example  of  my  prede- 
cessor in  feeding  chiefly  oxen;  but  I  aoon  feond  that  cows 
futlened  much  taster,  and  on  less  meal,  and  for  some  years 
past  I  have  carefully  avoided  having  any  oxen  in  my 
stalls." 

Cows  which  are  shortly  expected  to  calve  ought  to  be 
lodged  at  night  in  some  convenient  place  under  cover  for  a 
week  or  two  before  calving,  oa  it  might  be  the  means  of 
aaviog  the  life  of  the  calf,  and  perhaps  of  the  dam  likewise. 
The  day  and  night  aRer  a  cow  baa  calved  she  should  be  kept 
under  cover,  and  her  drink  ahould  be  lukewarm.  Let  her 
not  be  exposed  for  some  lime  to  the  dampness  of  the  night. 

Cows  which  are  near  calving  ought  to  be  fed  with  better 
and  more  substantial  food  than  usual.  Grain  of  any  kind  is 
now  useful,  but  it  should  be  crushed,  bruised,  or  coarsely 
ground.  If  the  cleaning  of  a  cow  after  calving  be  delayed, 
It  may  be  promoted,  according  to  Deane's  "  New  England 
Farmer, "  by  giving  her  a  pail  of  warm  water  with  some  ashes 
in  it;  or,  according  to  "The  Grazier's  Guide,"  the  only  thing 
to  be  given  is  toast  and  weak  wine,  or  good  cider  or  perry. 
If  wine  be  preferred,  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
This  toast  should  consist  of  four  pints  of  wine  and  watei, 
and  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  toasted. 

Inflamed  teats  should  be  washed  with  two  drachms  of 
sugar  of  lead  in  a  quart  of  water.  Should  tumors  appear, 
apply  a  common  warm  mash  of  bran  with  a  little  lard. 

To  prevent  cows  from  sucking  their  own  milk,  it  is  said 
that  rubbing  the  leats  frequently  with  the  most  fetid  cheese 
that  can  be  procured  is  an  cAbcIual  remedy. 
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Ib  order  that  it  may  be  aacertaiaed  what  is  the  propei 
time  for  cows  to  go  dry  previous  to  their  calving,  an  ac- 
couDl  should  be  kept  of  the  lime  when  each  cow  ia  put  to 
bull,  so  that  the  cow  may  be  dried  off  in  due  Beason.  The 
following  prescription  for  drying  off  cows  is  given  in  Monk's 
"Agricultural  Diclionary." 

"  Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  aJum;  boil  it  in  two  quarts 
of  milk  till  it  turas  to  whey;  (hen  take  a  large  handful  of 
sage,  and  boil  it  in  the  whey  till  you  reduce  it  to'  one  quart; 
rnb  her  udder  with  a  little  of  it,  and  give  her  the  rest  by 
way  of  drink;  milk  her  clean  before  you  give  it  to  her; 
and  as  you  see  need  repeal  it.  Draw  a  little  milk  from 
her  every  second  or  third  day,  lest  her  udder  be  over- 
charged." 

Cow-hoKit  or  Stable.  The  mut  healthy  stables  are  those 
which  are  open  (o  the  east,  or  Ivave  an  eastern  aspect.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  build  them  too  close.  The  stable  should 
never  be  completely  closed  up,  however  cold  the  weather 
may  he,  although  it  is  desirable  that  strong  drsughia  of  cold 
or  damp  air  should  be  guarded  agaiast,  especially  in  winter. 
It  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  stables  or  cow-houses 
are  too  close  when  on  entering  the  breath  is  affected,  or 
any  smell  of  urine  can  be  perceived. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  keep  cow-houses  or  cattle 
stables  clean  and  well  lilt.ered.  Dung  left  in  stables  soon 
renders  the  air  unwholesome,  and  is  the  cause  of  disorders. 
Cows  in  a  alable  should  be  allowed  a  square  space  of  at 
least  six  feet  each  way  for  each  cow.  Two  or  three  venti- 
lators near  the  ground  on  the  north  aide  afford,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  an  excellent  way  of  renewing  or  sweetening  the 
air  in  stables  in  the  summer  time,  and  on  the  south  side  in 
winter,  without  occasioning  draughts  ;  and-  these  may  be 
shut  when  necessary  by  means  of  straw,  or,  what  is  better, 
a  sliding  door. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  the  floor  of  a  cow-house 
he  very  tight,  so  that  none  of  the  stale  be  lost,  which  is  of 
greai  value  as  manure,  when  mixed  with  other  substances. 
A  farmer  might  as  well  lose  tb'e  dung  as  the  urine  of  his 

"The  common  cattle  stalls  of  our  country  nre  so  ill  con- 
trived, and  BO  straitened  in  their  dimensions,  that  the  caltle 
are  constrained  to  lie  down  in  part  in  their  own  dung.  This 
dries  and  forms  a  thick  coat  on  their  hind  quarters,  from 
which  they  are  not  relieved  till  they  ^cd  their  hair  in  the 
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Spring.  They  nre  thus  rendered  uacomforlable.  To  be  un- 
comfortable ia  to  suffer  eomo  degree  of  pain  ;  and  no  one 
will  suppose  that  animals  in  pain  can  iJirive,  or  preserve 
their  plight  with  the  same  food  equally  with  others  perfectly 
at  case.  Even  hogs,  though  prone  to  wallow  in  the  uiire 
in  warm  weather,  are  always  pleased  with  a  dry  bed,  and 
thrive  best  when  kept  cleau."* 

The  following,  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  PennsyWania 
Agricultural  Society,"  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from  R. 
Smith  to  J.  H.  Powel,  and  will  be  of  use  in  directing  the 
most  economical  man  age  m  not  of  dairy  cattle. 

"  My  barn  is  constructed  according  to  the  best  Pennsyl- 
vaoia  models.  The  yard  is  to  (he  south  of  it.  On  the  east 
and  west  aides  are  cow-stables,  conlaining  one  hundred  and 
ten  well  made  stalls,  ventilated  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
windows  and  double  doora.  At  the  tails  of  each  range  of 
cows  there  is  a  drain  made  of  strong  planks,  and  so  fixed  as 
to  receive  all  their  dung  and  urine.  Theso  several  drains 
have  a  sufficient  declivity  to  carry  all  the  fluid  matter  to  their 
southern  terminations,  where  they  intersect  similar  draini>, 
which  convey  all  this  liquid  manure  into  a  cistern,  fitly  feet 
long.  This  ciBlern  is  so  placed  and  constructed  aa  to  re- 
ceive not  only  the  urine  of  the  stables,  but  also  the  liquid 
matter  of  the  farm-yard.  In  it  there  is  a  pump,  by  means 
of  which  its  contenO  are  pumped  into  a  large  hogshead, 
fixed  on  a  pair  of  wheels  drawn  by  oxen.     To  the  end  of 


s  hogshead  is  attached  a  box  pierced  with  holes,  into 

lich  this  liquid  manure  floats  through  a  spigot  and  faucet, 

and  is  then  sprinkled  over  the  ground  as  the  oxen  move  for- 


ward." 

Food  for  failing  CaUU,  ktcping  Slock,  ife.  It  has  been 
oflen  said,  and  we  believe  correctly,  (hat  it  is  not  profitable, 
generally  speaking,  to  fatten  cattle  on  any  kind  of  i:rain. 
Lawrence  on  Neat  Cattle  asaerts.  that  "  corn  [by  which  is 
meant  oats,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  wheat,  &c.]  cannot  bo 
used  in  the  fattening  of  bullocks  and  sbeep,  except  in  sea- 
sons of  superabundant  plentv.  Even  Indian  corn  ia  often 
too  costly  food  to  be  used  solely,  or  principally,  fur  the  prof- 
itable fattening  of  cattle  ;  and  grass,  hay,  and  roots  are  the 
materia  la  which  true  economy  requires."  f  It  ia,  however, 
asserted,  that  beef  fattened  on  oil  cake,  raw  potatoes,  tur- 


"  The  Niw  EaghnJ  Fsmcr,"  Vul.  I.  p.  £34 
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nips,  &.C..,  will  not  be  bo  firtn,  nor  of  so  good  a  quality,  oth- 
CT  thiiig»  being  equal,  as  that  which  is  fattened  on  Indian 
corn.  If  that  be  true,  it  might  be  well  to  commence  feed- 
ing mih  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  give  the  animals  richer 
food  as  they  increase  in  fatness. 

An  able  writer  says,  "With  respect  to  feeding,  the  first 
rule  is,  little  at  a  time,  and  ollen  ;  because  e.^perience  has 
shown  that  animals  that  eat  much  in  a  short  time  do  not  fat- 
ten BO  well  OS  those  which  eat  less  but  more  frequently. 
The  second  rule  is,  to  begin  the  course  with  cabbage  and 
turnips,  then  to  employ  carrols  and  potatoes,  and  lastly 
Indian,  oat,  or  barley  meal.  These  aliments  ought  to  bo 
varied  several  times  a  day,  and  ollener  if  convenient ;  and 
instead  of  always  reducing  them  to  a  menl,  there  is  advan- 
tage  in  sometimes  boiling  them.     A  little  salt  given  daily  is 

y  useful." 

t  would  be  advantageous  to  the  community  of  farmers  if 
_  ..lething  like  the  following  experiments  were  made,  and 
their  rcsultg  published.  Let  a  number  of  cattle  of  similar 
or  the  same  breed,  age,  propensity  to  fatten,  as  ascertained 
by  handling,  &c.,  be  fattened  at  the  samo  time.  Let  one  be 
fed  entirely  on  potatoes  raw  ;  a  second  on  the  same  root 
steamed  or  boiled  ;  a  third  made  one  half  or  two-thirds  fat 
on  potatoes,  and  his  fattening  completed  with  Indian  corn  ; 
a  fourth  be  fattened  on  Indian  corn,  or  corn  meal  ;  a  fiflh 
be  fed  with  a  mixture  of  all  these  kinds  of  food,  given 
together  in  the  same  mess,  or  in  different  messes.  The  first 
food  in  the  morning,  for  the  last-mentioned  bullock,  might 
be  a  small  quantity  of  potatoes,  pumpkins,  or  turnips  ;  (he 
second,  ruta  baga  or  carrots,  mangel-wurzel,  or  parsnips. 
llien,  as  the  last  course  of  the  day's  feast,  give  Indian  meal, 
or  other  food  the  richest  you  have.  It  would  be  well,  like- 
wise, to  try  the  virtuen  of  sweet  apples.  The  most  impor- 
tant object  of  such  experiments,  however,  would  be  (o  as- 
certain whether  the  beef  of  cattle  fattened  on  potatoes  or 
other  roots,  raw  or  boiled  or  steamed,  is  equal  in  qualUy  to 
that  which  is  fattened  on  Indian  corn.  If  not,  whether  an 
ox  may  not  be  made  nearly  fat  enough  for  profit  on  roots  and 
hay,  his  fatting  completed  on  corn,  and  the  flesh  be  as  good 
as  if  he  had  been  fattened  wholly  on  corn.  And  if  an  ox 
partly  fattened  on  roots,  and  his  fattening  completed  on  corn, 
gives  as  good  beef  as  one  wholly  fed  on  corn,  the  questioo 
occurs,  /ww  long  a  lime  will  it  require  to  give  the  beef  it» 
good  qualities  arising  froni  the  com  ?     We  know,  as  lo- 
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spects  iwine,  that  tanners  make  thctn  partly  fat  on  any  thiug 
which  they  will  devour,  anil  then  feed  ihem  for  aume  time 
before  they  are  killed  with  Indian  corn  or  meal,  to  "  harden 
tAe  fitih,"  BB  they  express  it  ;  and  perhaps  the  eamo  process 
will  anaiver  for  beef  cattle.  Some  farmers  say  that  the  red 
or  La  Plata  potato,  given  raw  to  swine,  make  as  ^ood  pork 
as  that  which  ia  corn  fed.  Others  say  that  any  kind  of  po- 
tatoea,  if  steamed  or  boiled,  will  make  as  good  pork  aa  can 
be  made  of  corn.  If  (his  be  true  of  pork,  it  may  be  bo  of 
beef. 

It  ia  a  truth  which  has  been  confirmed  by  repeated  exper- 
iment, that  food  for  nnne  fermented  till  it  becomes  a  tittle 
acid  will  go  farther  and  fatten  them  faster  than  unferniented 
food  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality.  But  it  ia  not,  I  be- 
lieve, generally  known  in  this  country,  that  addfood  ia  moat 
valuable  for  neat  cattle  in  certain  circumstances.  Mr. 
Bordley,  (a  celebrated  American  writer  on  Rural  Economy,) 
however,  ataerta,  that  oxen  made  half  fat,  or  in  gooJ  plight, 
on  grass  or  turnips,  are  then  finished,  in  France,  upon  a 
(our  food,  prepared  as  follows  :  ryt  mtal  (buckwheat  or  In- 
dian meal  may  be  tried)  with  water  is  made  into  paste,  which 
in  a  few  days  fcrmenlt  and  becomes  sour  ;  this  la  then  dilu- 
ted with  water,  and  thickened  wUh  hay,  cut  into  chaff,  which 
the  oxen  aometimes  refuse  the  f^rst  day,  but  when  dry  they 
drink  and  prefer  it.  All  the  husbandmen  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  they  fatten  much  better  becauae  of  the  aeidily. 
They  give  it  thrice  a  day,  and  a  large  ox  eats  twenty-two 
pounda  a  day.  Maize  [Indian]  meal,  or  maize  steeped  till 
It  is  sour,  should  be  tried.  This  sour  meaa  is  given  during 
the  last  three  weeks  of  their  fattening,  and  they  eat  about 
seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  meal,  value  four  dollars. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  process  of  fermentation  be 
not  carried  too  far.  The  paste  should  not  became  mouldy, 
nor  the  liquid  food  in  the  slightest  degree  putrid.  We  think, 
moreover,  that  thero  is  good  reason  lor  waiting  till  animali 
become  "  half  fat,"  or  in  good  plight,  before  they  are  fed 
with  acid  food.  Acida,  like  alcohol,  crefite  appetite  by 
stimulating  the  stomach,  but  if  long  continued  they  weaken 
the  digestive  po.wers,  and  in  Itme  entirely  destroy  the  tone  of 
the  atomach.  The  animal  nill  then  be  visited  with  what  in 
a  human  subject  would  be  called  dyspepsia,  or  a  want  of  the 
power  of  digestion  ;  fattening  him  will  be  out  of  the  quefr- 
tioD,  and  he  will  he  worth  but  little  more  than  the  value  of 
hia  hide,     l^e  constitution  of  an  ox  may  be  destroyed  hf 
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•xcflwive  eating,  and  it  is  ooly  towards  the  close  of  his 
days,  near  tbe  liisl  stage  of  bis  preparation  for  the  butcher, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bocorne  ao  epicure,  and  ia- 
dulged  with  as  roucli  as  he  can  eat  of  rich  and  high-seasoned 
food. 

Store  Iteep  should  neither  be  too  rich  nor  too  abundant;  and 
if  an  ox  is  once  made  tat  and  then  loses  his  flesh,  he  is  like 
one  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  ihe  more  he  devours  the  leaner 
be  becomes.  If  younn  cattle  are  kept  in  rich  pastures  iu 
summer  and  poor  fodder  in  wintOT',  sometimes  stuffed,  at  oth- 
er  times  starved,  (hey  lose  their  disposition  to  fatten.  To 
auch  cattle  Mr.  I-awrence  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  It  is  ex- 
tremely imprudent  indolently  to  continue  to  keep  at  high 
food  animals  which  do  not  thrive  ;  I  advert  chiefiy  to  indi- 
viduals with  which  the  first  loss  is  always  the  least."  "  Slock 
cattle,"  said  Mr.  Bordley,  "are  kepi,  olhera  are  fattened. 
Th«  feeding  is  difTerent.  Cattle  kept  need  no  kind  of  grain, 
nor  even  hay,  unless  to  cows  about  calving  (ime^  Straw, 
with  any  juicy  food,  such  as  roots  or  drank,*  abundantly  suf- 
fice for  keeping  cattle  in  heart  throuzh  the  winter,  provided 
(hey  are  sheltered  from  cold  rains.  Mr.  Bakewell  kept  hia 
fine  cattle  on  straw  and  turnips  through  the  winter.  A  drank 
for  hteping  cattle  may  be  made  thus :  roots,  chafT,  or  cut 
straw,  and  salt,  boiled  together  with  a  good  quantity  of 
water  ;  the  roots  cut  or  mashed.  The  cattle  drink  the 
water  and  eat  the  rest  Drank  for  falUning  cattle  thus : 
roots,  meal,  flai-seed,  cnafT,  or  cut  straw,  and  salt,  well 
boiled  together  in  plenty  of  water.  If  gjveji  warm,  not  hot, 
tbe  better."  The  same  author  says,  "Hay,  meal,  and  lin- 
seed jelly  with  drank  must  be  excellent  food  in  stall  feeding. 
Linseed  jelly  is  thus  made  :  seven  quarts  of  water  to  one 
of  flax-seed,  steeped  in  a  part  of  tbe  water  forty-eight  hours, 
then  add  the  remaining  water,  cold,  and  boil  it  gently  two 
hours,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burning.  It  is  cooled 
in  tubs,  and  given  mixed  with  any  meal,  bran,  or  cut  chaSl 
Each  bullock  (large)  has  two  quarts  of  jtlly  a  day  ;  equal 
to  a  little  more  than  one  qaart  of  letd  in  Jovr  day*." 

In  a  tract  entitled  "  Notices  for  a  Young  Farmer,"  writ- 
ten by  the  Hou.  Judge  Peters,  formerly  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  are  the  following  direc- 

*  The  word  dratA  ii  given  ni  bj  Coun,  Ramrord  liir  diilingniihing  tbi*  coib 
aoiitioa  frvM  vaur. 
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"  Cut  or  chaff  your  bajr,  atnw,  com  tops,  or  bisdes,  sad 
8»en  your  stalks,  with  a  straw  cutler,  and  you  will  save  a 
great  proportioa  which  U  otherwise  wasted  or  passed  through 
the  animal  without  contributiog  to  its  nourisfanieiU.  Odc 
bushel  of  chaRed  hay  at  a  Diess,  givea  ia  a  trough,  three 
limes  ia  twenty-four  hours,  is  sufficient  for  a  horse,  ox,  oi 
cow.  A  bushel  of  chaffed  hay,  lightly  pressed,  weighs  from 
Etc  to  five  anJ  a  half  pouuds.  A  horse  or  horned  beast 
ihriyes  more  on  fifteen  pounds  thus  given  than  on  twcnly- 
tbor  or  twenty-five  pounds  as  coromonTy  expended  (including 
waste)  in  the  usual  manner  of  feeding  in  racks;  to  which 
troughs,  properly-  constructed,  are  far  jtrcferabie.*  Salt 
your  clover  and  other  succulent,  as  well  as  coarse  hay. 
But  over-salting  diminishes  the  nulriment.  IVIore  than  K 
peck  to  a  ton  ia  superfluous.  Half  that  quantity  is  oflen 
sufficient.  Ten  or  ftneen  pounds  is  usually  an  ample  allow- 
ance. Feeding  your  stock  by  weight  and  measure  of  food 
will  not  only  save  your  provender,  by  its  orderly  distribu- 
tion, hut  frequently  save  the  lives  of  animals,  too  oflen 
starved  by  niggardliness  or  neglect,  or  gorged  and  destroyed 
by  profusion.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  master's  eye 
makes  the  horse  fat,  it  is  equally  so,  that  the  master's  eye 
prevents  the  horse  from  being  pampered,  wanton,  pursive, 
nloated,  foundered,  and  finally  wind-broken  and  blind." 

If  hay  is  salted  by  using  salt  ia  substance,  it  should  be 
done  at  the  time  it  ia  deposited  in  the  mow.  It  is  often  a 
;ood  practice  to  sprinkle  a  solution  of  salt  in  water  over 
lay  or  other  food  for  cattle  in  the  winter  time,  especially  if 
the  fodder  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Colonel  Jaques,  of  Ten  Hills  farm,  Chartestown,  (Mass.) 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  neal 
cattle,  and  recommends  fi-om  actual  experiment  the  following 
miilure  : 


C 


"     Engliih  faaf ,  barley  itnw,  >ad 

nk  hay,  an,  of  each,  T  binheb. 

"     Wuw.  lOgallou. 

Lat  them  be  perfectly  mixed.  Give  a  bushel  of  the  mixture 
to  a  cow  of  the  common  size  every  ni^ht  and  morning,  aod 
proportion  ably  to  greater  or  smaller  ammals. 
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On  toUijig  laboring  Oxen  and  Hortet.  By  toiling  do- 
tneetic  animals,  is  meant  keeping  them  in  yards,  &.c.,  and 
culling  and  giving  them  grass,  with  or  without  other  green 
or  dry  food.  Instead  of  turning  your  oien  and  horses, 
vhicli  you  have  occasion  to  use  frequently,  into  a  pasture, 
perhaps  adorned  with  thickets  of  brushwood,  in  which  the 
animals  may  hide  inemselves  beyond  tlie  reach  of  a  search 
warrant,  you  had  better  (oil  them,  and  thus  have  them  al- 
ways at  hand.  You  must  be  careful  that  ihey  are  always 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  plenty  of  litter  to  absorb  the 
liquid  manure,  unless  you  have  reservoirs,  &c.  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  preventing  its  waste.  The  famous  cultivator 
Arthur  foung,  observed,  that  lucerne  is  the  best  plant  for 
soiling,  and  an  acre  of  it  will  go  farther  than  any  thins  else 
But  clover  or  any  other  grass,  ereen  or  dry,  butts  of  Indian 
corn  cut  up  near  the  toots,  cab d ages,  Elc,  &.C.,  mayoAenbe 
economically  disposed  of  in  soiling  cattle  or  horses,  whose 
services  are  requisite  for  the  daily  and  hourly  labors  of  the 
husbandman.  But  soiling  on  a  large  or  general  plan  will 
not  soon,  if  ever,  be  adopted  in  New  England,  where  there 
nre  so  many  thousands  of  acres  of  pasture  land  which  are 
(it  for  nothing  but  grazing. 

Cookit^  Food  for  CatlU.  Among  the  most  useful  im 
provements  of  modern  husbandry,  may  be  numbered  the 
practice  of  steaming  or  boiling  food  for  domestic  animals 
Some  account  of  the  origin  of  this  practice  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  found  in  "  The  Complete  Grazier, "  an  Engliah  work  of 
reputation,  from  which  we  have  made  the  following  extracts. 

"  Steamed  food  may  be  given  to  milch  cows  to  great  ad 
vantage.  For  this  important  fact  in  rural  economy,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  ingenious  and  persevering  experiments  of  J 
C.  Curwin,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  whose  attention  (o  tlie  comforts  ot 
his  tenants,  and  judicious  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, ere  loo  well  known  to  require  any  eulogy.  In  pros- 
ecution of  a  system  which  lie  had  long  practised  of  giving 
cooked  food  to  animals,  Mr.  Curwin  turned  his  attention  to 
the  cheapest  mode  of  supplying  milch  cows  with  it ;  and  in 
a  communication  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Sic,  (which  was  honored  with  their  less  gold  medal,) 
he  slated  his  belief  that  he  has  at  length  been  completely  suc- 
cessful.    He  uses  a  steam  boiler  of  100  gallons'  contents,* 

■  An  tagrning  at .    ii  prea  ia  dw  duntcth  vdIom  of  iht  Socielj'i  TraM- 
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on  each  side  of  which  are  fixed  three  boxes,  coulaining 
eleven  aiones  *  each  of  chaff,  ^the  huaka  of  wheU,  rye. 
Sic.,)  which  t  y  beiag  steamed  gaiD  more  than  oae  third  of 
their  original  weight.  The  steam  is  conveyed  by  varioua 
cocks  into  the  lower  part  of  the  boxes;  &nd  thus  two  or 
three  boxes  may  be  steamed  at  the  sanie  lime.  The  quanti- 
ty of  fuel  required  was  abou^  two  pounds  for  each  stone  of 
chaff. 

"  In  giving  the  steamed  chaff  to  the  cattle,  two  pounds  ol 
oil  cake  were  mixed  with  one  atone  of  chaff;  and  the  milch 
cows  are  fed  with  it  morning  and  evening,  having  aa  allow- 
ance of  one  atone  at  each  time.  On  being  taken  from  the 
steamer  the  food  is  put  into  wooden  boxes,  which  are  mount- 
ed on  wheels,  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  where  it  is  intended 
to  be  used;  and  the  chaff  requires  to  stand  some  time  before 
it  is  6t  for  use. 

"  The  average  milk  on  a  stock  of  thirty-six  milch  cows 
was  nearly  thirteen  wine  quarts  for  330  days.  The  cows 
were  never  suffered  to  be  turned  out;  and  to  prevent  their 
b«ing  lame,  their  hoois  were  properly  pared,  and  they  stood 
with  their  fore  feet  on  clay.  One  great  advantage  attending 
this  method  was,  that  most  if  not  all  the  milch  cows  were  in 
such  a  condition,  that  with  a  few  weeks'  feeding,  after  they 
were  dry,  they  became  fit  for  the  shambles,  with  very  little 
loss  from  the  first  coat.  As  a  substitute  for  chaff  and  oil 
cake,  Mr.  Curwin  recommends  cut  hay  ;  which,  when 
steamed,  would  make  very  superior  food,  and  he  entertains 
no  doubt  would  greatly  augment  the  milk  as  well  as  the 
health  of  the  animals." 

An  apparatus  for  steamiag  food  for  cattle  should  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  appendage  of  every  arable  and  dairy 
farm  of  a  moderate  size.  The  advantage  of  preparing  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  roots,  as  well  as  even  grain,  chaff,  and  hay, 
by  means  of  steaming  apparatus,  for  the  nourishment  of  cat- 
tle, begins  now  to  he  generally  understood.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  many  sorts  of  roots,  and  particularly  the  potato, 
become  much  more  valuable  by  undergoing  this  sort  of 
preparation.  And  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  when  thus 
prepared,  they  have  been  employed  alone  as  a  substitute  for 
grain,  with  cut  chaff  for  hay  end  grain,  in  the  feeding  of 
horses  as  well  as  other  animals.  To  a  farmer  who  keeps 
horses  or  cattle,  or  even  swine  or  poultry,  the  practice  af 
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boiling  their  food  in  sleam  ia  so  great  a  saving  and  ad- 
vaiitage,  that  it  deserves  the  most  particular  atteation. 
Though  potatoes  have  often  been  given  rsrf  both  to  horses 
and  cattle,  Ihey  are  found  to  be  greatly  preferable  when 
cooked  by  stenm,  as  they  are  thereby  rendered  much  drier 
aud  more  outrilive,  and  better  than  when  boiled  in  water ; 
thia  has  been  long  since  shown  by  the  expcrimeota  of  Wake- 
field, of  Liverpool,  who,  in  order  to  ascertain  it,  fed  some  of 
bia  horset  on  steamed  and  aome  on  raw  potatoes,  and  aoon 
found  the  horses  fed  on  the  steamed  potatoea  had  greatly 
the  advantage  in  every  respect.  Those  fed  on  steamed 
potatoea  looked  perfectly  amooth  and  sleek,  while  the  others 
were  quite  rough. 

A  steaming  machine  on  a  simple  and  economical  plan  con- 
sisla  of  a  boiler,  and  a  wjoden  cheat  or  box,  placed  over  or 
near  it.  The  box  may  be  of  any  size,  and  so  placed  as  to 
bo  supplied  and  emptied  by  wheel  or  hand-borrovva  in  the 
easiest  manner,  either  by  the  end  or  top,  or  both,  being 
made  to  open.  If  the  box  ia  made  eight  feet  by  five,  and 
three  feet  deep,  it  will  hold  aa  many  potatoes  as  will  feed 
fifty  cowB  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  Iheae  may  be  ateamed 
in  an  hour.* 

The  practice  of  cooking  food  for  cattle  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty  in  New  England.  A  simple  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose much  used  is  as  followa  : 

A  kettle,  holding  twelve  gallons  or  more,  is  set  in  a  fur- 
nace of  brick  or  stone,  and  over  thi«  a  hogshead  with  one 
head  taken  out  and  the  other  bored  full  of  boles.  Thia  is  aet 
BO  close  that  tbe  steam  of  the  kettle,  when  boiling,  can  onl^ 
riae  through  the  holes,  and  thence  ascend  among  the  arti- 
ciea  to  be  boiled  in  the  hogshead,  and  pass  off  at  the  top.  In 
thia  way  a  hogshead  of  potatoes  will  be  nearly  aa  soon  boil- 
ed  as  a  amall  part  of  them  could  be  if  placed  in  the  kettle 
uodemeatb. 

As  the  kettle  ia  so  closed  as  to  prevent  any  ateam  from 
passing  off  but  through  the  bottom  of  the  hogshead,  a  pipe 
or  lube  is  set  in  such  a  manner  that  with  the  aid  of  a  funnel 
water  may  be  poured  into  the  kettle  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
Aner  the  water  is  poured  in,  the  tube  ia  stopped  with  a  plug 
for  (hat  purpose. 

Grain  of  all  kinda  may  be  steam-boiled  to  great  advantage 
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for  foHing  and  fatl^ninj!  catllr;  bnl  in  that  case  it  ig  reqiu- 
ita  lo  have  the  botinm  nl'  the  ho^rmd  entered  wkh  a  dkith, 
to  prevent  the  grain  Irom  ninaioc  do<m  tbroogfa  the  boles. 

In  Iha  firth  Toluan  of  "Tlie  Sew  England  Fanner,"  (p. 
906, J  ar«  some  notices  of  the  use  made  of  sleaa  in  prepar- 
ing loud  for  cattle,  in  a  letter  fTom  R.  Smilk,  Esq.,  Pt«3>deDl 
of  th«  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  om  the  ■wsagemeol 
of  dairjr  cattia,  &c.,  to  John  Har^  Powel,  Esq. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  Bugtnenunf  tbe  quantity  and  improv- 
ing  the  ^luality  ol'  the  food  of  iny  i^ock  of  evety  kind,  1  have 
rslablished  a  Meaining  apforaius.  It  cnnsists  nfa  boiler  and 
two  wooden  boxes,  in  which  boxes  h  steancd  tbe  food. 
These  boxei  contain  each  cLghly  bushels.  By  this  simple 
apparatus,  every  species  of  e^iarse  vefirtable  offal  is  convert- 
ed into  nourishing  lt>od,  and  all  tW  orduary  prorender  is 
rendered  more  nutritious. 

"  In  the  dairies  near  Philadelphia,  it  is  w«tl  known,  that 
sw««t  butter  of  the  first  qualiiy  caniiK  be  nade  but  from 
cream  oaiat/y  produced  from  j'mJt  milk,  aad  that  wbeneTer 
the  milk  remsi^is  many  dat's  to  pmduce  its  cnan,  such 
ureatn  acquires  an  unpleasant  taste  that  ia  imparted  to  the 
butler. 

"  Since  the  moalh  of  January,  13^,  mj  dairy  people 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  always  placing  the  pans  con- 
taining the  milk  in  a^ler  sin)merin|>  hot.  The  oitj  parts 
which  constitute  the  cream  are  by  such  heat  aeparaled  from 
the  other  ingrmlients,  and  then,  from  their  specilic  lightness, 
they  of  course  ascend  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  cream. 
Cream  is  thus  obtained  during  the  coldest  weather  in  winter 
in  the  course  of  about  twelve  hours  after  the  milk  has  been 
taken  from  the  cows.  And  the  opertiioo  of  chnraing  such 
cream  never  exceeds  tw«nty-fire  minutes,  lite  milk  pans 
remain  in  the  hot  water  about  thiity  minutes.  The  butter 
has  invariably  been  of  a  fine  ^avor,  and  of  a  beaotifnl  yel- 
low color ;  aiid,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  nevu-  can  be 
otherwise,  unless  the  dairy  woman  should  be  utterly  igno- 
ranl  of  lh«  art  of  making  sweet  butter. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  to  you,  that  the  skim-milk 
■nder  this  process  is  a  Tery  pleasant  beverage.  In  eummer 
and  winter  it  beats  the  agitation  of  a  carriage  without  b*- 
cooung  sour.  Anc  every  morning  through  the  year  a  per- 
poa  comes  to  the  farm  and  takes  from  ^50  lo  300  <|F*'^  fc* 
which  be  payi  two  ceou  per  quart,  caab,  and  on  the  ombb 
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hay  be  retails  (he  whole  among  the  people  of  the  town,  al 
three  ccDts  per  quart. 

"  The  hot  water  in  which  the  milk  pana  are  placed  is  con' 
taJoed  in  large  flat  wooden  vesBels,  attached  to  a  stove.  The 
water  is  heated  by  meaoB  of  a  flat  tube  fastened  to  the  sido, 
and  near  to  the  bottom  of  each  vessel,  and  introduced  through 
an  ^erture  into  the  stove.  The  beat  of  the  stove  aflbrds 
■he  additional  advantage  of  preserving  in  the  dairy  boUM 
the  requisite  temperature  during  the  Winter  aeason. 

"  The  dairy  house  is  a  stone  building,  conaiatiDg  of  three 
Hpaciuus  apartments  for  the  preservation  of  the  milk,  the 
cream,  and  the  butter,  and  for  the  making  of  the  butter. 
Two  of  these  apartments  are  under  ground  and  arched,  and 
properly  ventilated.  To  the  south  side  is  attached  a  con* 
venient  shed,  with  the  requisite  shelves,  and  with  a  copper 
boiler  for  washing  and  keeping  in  good  and  sweet  condition 
all  the  dairy  utensils.     In  front  is  a  pent  house." 

Jesse  Buel,  Ksq.,  recommends  using  a  boii'^r  instead  of  a 
wooden  vessel  for  cooking  food  for  swme.  He  observes,  "  I 
have  thrown  by  my  steamer  for  bog  food  and  substituted  a 
boiler.  The  former  consisted  of  a  aixty  gallon  cask,  over  a 
potash  kettle  badly  set,  I  could  only  work  off  four  or  five 
casks  a  day,  with  great  labor  and  trouble,  and  the  appa- 
ratus required  to  be  luted  with  clay  at  every  operation. 
With  my  new  kettle,  holding  thirty  gallons,  which  is  a  thin 
and  beautiful  casting,  I  have  cooked  eight  and  nine  barrels 
in  half  a  day,  and  much  better  than  by  the  steam  pirocesa. 
This  food  consists  of  amall  refuse  potatoes,  of  which  1  have 
nearly  100  bushels,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  my  whole  crop, 
pumpkins,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  meal.  A  half 
day's  boiling  serves  my  hog  family  for  four  or  five  days;  and 
it  is  always  kept  prepared  m  advance.  The  actual  expense 
of  fattening  hogs  thus,  upon  the  refuse  of  the  farm  crop,  is 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  less  than  feeding  with  dry 
corn. 

"  The  economy  of  my  apparatus  consists  much  in  setting 
ibe  boiler  so  as  to  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  fire.  Tlie 
interior  brick  work  is  mode  to  conform  to  the  shapn  of  the 
boiler,  leaving  an  interval  of  four  to  six  inches  betweeu 
them  for  the  fire,  round  the  whole  exterior  of  the  kettle, 
witb  the  exception  of  a  few  inches  at  top,  where  the  flange 
or  rim  rests  upon  the  projecting  bricks.  Thus  the  boiler  is 
not  only  encompassed  by  the  fisme,  hut  the  heat  is  augment- 
ed by  radiation  from  the  brick  work.  The  fuel  is  burnt  on 
5* 
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ft  Krate,  which  extends  neartj'  tn  the  kettle,  finir  or  five  in- 
ches above  the  level  of  its  bottom.  My  boiler  being  in  ope- 
ration while  I  am  prepariog  these  remarks,  1  have  ascer- 
tained, that  a  keitlo  of  potatoes  with  three  pails  of  cold 
water,  covered  with  boards,  has  been  completely  boiled  in 
eighteen  minutes  from  (he  time  they  were  put  in,  another 
boiling  having  been  just  previously  taken  out.  My  kettle 
was  set  by  a  son  in  his  leena,  without  aesistaace,  and  was 
his  first  effort  in  masonry." 

In  cooking  for  cattle,  however,  when  hay  and  other  bulky 
articles  of  food  are  prepared  by  heat,  steam  will  be  found 
the  best  medium  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  vessel 
in  which  the  steaming  is  effeeted  so  tight  thai  the  steam 
cannot  escape  till  it  becomes  quite  hot  and  elastic.  A  cover 
of  good  weight  sitting  close,  but  capable  of  being  raised  a 
little  by  ateam  of  high  pressure,  raay  be  made  to  operate 
like  a  safety  valve,  and  at  the  same  time  confine  the  ateam 
tilt  it  exceeds  9|2  degrees,  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Any 
food  is  better  when  cooked  by  iteam  of  a  high  temperature, 
than  when  merely  soaked  in  an  artificial  fog,  not  much 
warmer  than  a  mist  which  caps  (he  hills  on  a  summer's 
morning. 


CALVES.  Calvea  designed  for  veal  should  be  taken 
from  the  cow  the  next  day  after  they  are  calved.  They 
should  be  permitted  to  suck  only  two  teata  during  the  first 
week,  three  during  the  second,  and  should  have  the  whole 
of  the  milk  the  third  and  renrth  week,  at  the  end  of  which 
thne  they  will  be  fit  to  kill.  The  teats  not  allowed  to  be 
sucked  should  be  previously  milked. 

When  calves  are  to  be  reared,  some  permit  (hem  (o  riin 
with  the  cow,  and  take  all  the  milk  the  first  season.  But 
fine  animals  are  raised  without  taking  any  milk  from  the  uow 
after  three  or  four  days.  Tbey  should  have  more  or  leas 
milk  for  about  twelve  weeks.  They  may  be  fed  with  skim- 
med milk  or  water  gruel  after  the  first  fortnight  ;  or  hay  tea 
may  be  mixed  with  their  milk,  or  their  milk  may  be  mixed 
with  meal  and  water.  After  a  calf  has  sucked  or  drank 
milk  for  the  space  of  a  month,  take  some  fresh  and  sweet 
hay,  and  put  small  locks  of  it  into  cleft  sticks,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  calf  can  easily  have  access  to  thero,  and  he 
will  soon  learn  to  eat  bay. 

Whether  calves  ate  intended  to  be  fattened  or  to  be  reared, 
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U  ■•  best  to  feed  them  three  times  a  day.  Bat  whotlier  thoy 
are  fed  two  or. three  timea,  the  iatervals  between  their  mealti 
should  be  regular,  and  as  aearly  as  possible  equi-distant. 

'J'he  method  for  rearing  calves  pursued  by  Mr.  Crook,  as 
mentioned  in  "The  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society,"  is  as  follows:  He  purchased 
three  sacjts  of  linseed,  value  2l.  I2*.,  (equal  to  about  nine 
dolUtre,)  which  lasted  hicn  three  years.  One  quart  of  seed 
was  boiled  in  six  quarts  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  to  a  jelly, 
which  was  given  t^  the  calves  three  times  a  day  mixed  with 
a  little  hay  lea.  And  he  states,  that  his  calves  throve  much 
better  than  those  of  his  neighbours,  which  were  fed  with 
inilk.  Thus  it  seems,  that  less  than  eighteen  cents'  worth  of 
flax-seed,  with  a  trifle  of  hay,  is  sufiicient  for  one  calf. 
Linseed  oil  cakes,  when  pulverized  and  boiled,  make  an 
equally  good  broth  or  jelly. 

If  fdiim-milk  is  given  to  calves  it  should  be  boiled,  and 
suffered  to  stand  till  it  cools  to  the  temperature  of  that  first 
given  by  the  cow.  It  is  better  boiled  than  when  warmed 
only.  If  the  milk  be  given  too  cold  it  will  cause  the  calf  to 
purge.  If  this  is  the  case,  put  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
runoet  into  the  milk,  and  it  will  stop  the  looseness.  If  the 
calf  is  bound,  pork  broth  b  said  to  be  a  good  and  safe  thing 
to  put  into  the  milk. 

Dr.  Deane  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  wean 
calves  on  hay  than  on  grass.  "They  are  more  docile  when 
raised  in  the  barn,  and  thrive  better."  A  Mr.  John  Gordon 
■ays,  that  "  calves  should  not  be  suffered  to  eat  any  grass  the 
first  year,  and  from  experience  I  find  it  much  the  cheapest 
to  keep  them  shut  np  and  feed  them,  as  the  land  suflicient 
to  pasture  one  will  produce  hay  enough  to  feed  two  calves 
through  the  year,  and  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
one  year's  growth  wi!l  certainty  be  added  to  the  cattle."' 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  many  of  our  farmers  will 
incur  the  troable  of  raising  calves  in  s  barn ;  therefore, 
"  when  calves  are  put  in  a  pasture,  it  should  be  such  ss  is 
dry  and  sweet.  While  clover  is  the  best  for  them  ;  red  clo- 
ver or  trefoil  is  also  good.  Mr.  L.  Hommedieu  recommends 
that  there  be  no  water  in  the  pasture,  but  sufiicient  shade. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  calves  learn  to  feed  at  night,  or 
when  the  dew  is  on,  and  lie  by  in  the  day  ;  and  as  the  grass 
while  wet  with  dew  is  believed  to  be  most  nourishing,  they 

•  Hnind  iieM  ApMUmi  Repnrti,  Vol.  V.  p.  IP. 
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will  in  this  wa;  thrive  much  b«tl«r  thftn  tboae  which  hav« 
free  access  to  water  ;  Tor  this,  it  is  contended  by  Mr.  L. 
Hommedieu,  has  a  tendency  to  rtunt  theoi,  and' make  thctn 
pot-bellied.  Probably  the  bettei  way  is,  to  give  them  a  Ut- 
ile nourishing  drink  at  certain  times,  when  the  dews  tail,  or 
at  mid-day,  when  the  weather  is  very  warm."* 

The  best  calves  for  bringing  up,  are  those  calved  early  in 
the  season,  or  before  June.  "  When  calves  are  weaood, 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  with  their  dams  any  man 
till  fall  ;  neither  should  they  be  pastured  within  sight  or 
hearing  of  them.  It  will  cause  them  to  neglect  their  feed- 
ing ;  and  they  will  not  forget  their  sucking. 

"  At  the  setting  in  of  cold  nights  in  autumn,  calves  must 
be  nightly  housed  ;  and  not  be  out  early  in  the  moniing,  nor 
late  in  the  evening.  And  as  the  pinching  cold  of  winter 
will  be  extremely  detrimental  to  them,  they  should  be  kept 
very  warm  in  their  house,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  let 
out  only  on  (he  warmest  days.  A  great  deal  of  care  is 
necessary  to  bring  tbetn  through  the  first  winter,  which  is 
the  most  dangerous  period  of  their  lives.  They  will  ao«]uire 
so  much  strength  during  the  following  summer  that  they 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  cold  of  a  second  wioter." 
—  Buffbn,  nisloire  JVatm-elk. 

"The  American  Farmer  "  gives  the  following  method  of 
making  hay  lea  for  calves.  Take  about  a  pound  of  red  clo- 
ver hay,  well  got  in,  and  six  quarts  of  clear  spring  water  ; 
boil  thein  together  till  the  water  is  reduced  to  four  quarts  ; 
then  take  out  the  hay  and  mix  a  pound  of  barley,  oat,  bean, 
[or  Indian]  meal  amongst  a  little  water,  put  it  in  the  pot  or 
cauldron  while  boiling,  and  keep  it  constantly  stirring  until 
it  is  thickened.  Let  it  cool,  then  give  it  to  the  calf,  adding 
dS  much  whey  as  will  make  a  sufficient  meal. 

To  make  calves  lie  quiet,  more  especially  during  a  tempo- 
rary scarcity  of  milk,  bells  made  of  wbont  flour,  and  a  sufli' 
cicnt  quantity  of  gin  to  form  it  into  a  paste,  are  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Marshall;  three  balls  about  the  size  of  walnuts 
to  be  given  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  meal 
The  effect  is,  that  instead  of  wasting  themselves  by  incessant 
"  bawling,"  they  lie  quiet,  sleeping  a  principal  part  of  the 
time.  Probably,  Indian  or  rye  meal,  mixed  up  with  gia, 
whiskey,  or  other  cheap  spirit,  might  answer  a  good  purpose 
u  an  occasional  expedient.  We  should  itot  advise,  however 
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to  oflon  diet  calves  in  that  manner,  unless  nej  were  .ntend- 
ed  for  th«  butcher;  for  we  should  be  apprehensive  that  feed- 
ing them  with  such  nice  mesaes  would  render  them  too  deli- 
ciUe  and  vttaly  motUhtd  to  become  hardy  and  profitable  cattle. 
Yoking  advises,  when  calves  are  troubled  with  scouring,  to 
give  ihem  powdered  chalk  and  wheat  meal,  worked  into  a 
ball  with  Bin. 

The  followtbg  is  the  mode  of  rearing  calves  adapted  by 
the  Shakers,  in  Canterbury,  N.H.,  communicated  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Francis  Winkley  to  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warren, 
New  Hampshire,  and  published  in  "The  New  England 
Farmer,"  (Vol.  II.  p.  305.) 

"  We  let  I  ^Ives  tnat  come  in  the  fore  part  of  March  suck 
about  a  week  or  ler  days,  then  take  them  from  the  cow,  giv- 
ing them  a  moderate  allowance  of  new  milk  to  drink,  till 
they  have  learned  to  drink  it  freely;  then  put  in  some  skim- 
med milk  ;  and  wo  feed  them  wholly  with  skimmed  milk, 
taking  care  to  give  it  at  about  the  temperature  of  milk  taken 
directly  from  the  cow,  by  heating  a  part  of  it  and  mixing  it 
with  the  rest.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  scald  the  milk 
when  heated;  also  not  to  give  them  any  sour  milk,  for  this 
will  make  them  scour.  The  trough  or  vessel  in  which  they 
drink  their  milk  should  likewise  be  kept  clean,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  become  sour. 

"  We  let  the  milk  stand  about  twelve  hours  before  it  is 
skimmed;  giving  a  calf  at  first  about  four  quarts  night  and 
morning;  increasing  the  mess  as  need  requires  till  he  is  six 
weeks  old,  from  which  time  till  tea  weeks  <dd  he  will  re- 
quire, perhaps,  about  twelve  quarts  per  day. 

"  WheQ  about  ten  weeks  old,  we  begin  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  milk  for  about  the  space  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
at  which  time  we  ween  them.  During  the  whole  procesa 
from  two  to  fourteen  weeks  of  age,  calves  should  be  well 
supplied  with  good  bay,  salt,  and  prorender;  such  as  oats, 
wheat  br.in,  and  oil  cake,  ground  fine. 

"  The  particular  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  above 
method  of  treatment  are  the  following  : 

"  I .  It  is  much  cheaper  than  to  let  them  suck  in  the  ordi- 
nary way;  whereas  it  makes  a  great  saving  of  cream  for 
butler,  and  that  without  injuring  the  calves,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly attended  to. 

"2.  It  prevents  calves  from  moaning  or  pining  so  much 
white  weaning,  a*  they  would  otherwise  do,  when  taken  fron 
the  cows 
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"  S.  It  Dot  only  prevents  the  cows  being  injured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  calves  biting  the  teats,  but  also  prevents  thei- 
holding  bsek  the  railk  from  the  milker,  which  often  serves  to 
diminisb  the  quantity  of  milk  afierwards. 

"The  only  disadvantage  to  be  found  in  the  above  method 
of  treatment  is,  that  it  requires  some  more  labor  to  feed 
them,  where  they  thrivti  equally  well  in  every  respect  as 
those  do  which  are  permitted  to  suck  in  the  ordinary  way." 

The  following  is  from  "The  United  States  GazeUe." 

"  Among  the  modern  improveoients  in  farming,  the  dairy 
haa  of  late  years  been  very  much  neglected.  So  much  of 
the  profit  of  breeders  depending  upon  the  facility  with  which 
the  milk  of  the  cow  may  he  reserved  during  the  sucking 
time  of  the  calf,  the  following  substitute,  used  in  Germany, 
for  the  natural  food  of  the  young  progeny,  may  be  accep- 
table to  our  country  readers. 

'*  l>et  as  much  water  be  heated  on  the  fire  as  the  calf  will 
be  disposed  to  drink,  and  when  it  boils  throw  one  or  two 
handfuls  of  oat  meal*  into  it,  and  sRer  continuing  in  that 
state  for  one  minute,  take  it  off,  and  let  it  be  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  new  milk,  when  one  or  two  pints  of  sktnimed 
milk  are  to  be  added  to  it..  With  this  beverage,  the  young 
animal  will  fatten  and  thrive  prodigiously:  the  tnilk  of  (he 
parent  will  be  applied  to  the  dairy,  and  the  intelligent  far- 
mer will  immediUely  discover  the  great  advantage  to  be 
derived  in  the  produce  of  the  dairy  from  such  an  expedi- 

Willich'a  "Encyclopedia"  observes,  "  In  order  to  make 
calves  fine  and  fat,  the  best  and  most  efficacious  way  is,  to 
keep  them  as  clean  as  possible,  by  elevating  their  coops  jn 
such  a  manner  that  the  sun  may  not  have  too  great  power 
over  them,  aud  lo  such  s  height  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  that  their  urine  may  pass  oS*;  by  giving  them  fresh 
fitter  every  day,  and  suspending  over  the  coop  a  large  chalk- 
stone,  so  that  they  can  easily  lick  it.  Besides  this,  it  is 
usual  to  bleed  them  when  they  are  about  a  month  old,  and 
again  just  before  they  are  slaughtered;  which  practice  tends 
ia  a  considerable  degree  to  the  beauty  and  whiteness  of  the 
Hesh,  and  is  therefore  more  frequently  repeated  by  some 
farmers;  [la  England;]  but  this  is  not  altogether  necessary; 
twice  bleeding  being  fully  suiBcient  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  moat  experienced  breeders.     It  is,  however. 


•  Indian  ni«l  will  ilauw 
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to  be  obaeired,  that  those  calves  which  are  intfloded  for 
bulls  or  for  oxeo  should  be  selected  as  soon  as  poaaible;  as 
the  operation  necesaary  to  make  them  oxen  should  not  be 
dcrerred  till  the  calves  are  raore  than  tweDty  days  old. 

A  writer  for  "The  New  England  Farmer,"  with  Ihe  sig- 
nature S.  X.,  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  76,)  obaerves,  thit  "A  very 
intelligent  practical  farmer  states,  ihat  he  considers  nothing 
more  conducive  to  the  thriving  of  sucking  calves  than  \o 
keep  in  their  pen  an  ample  supply  of  dry  yellow  loam,  of 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  eat  freely  as  they  choose.  They 
will  cat  it  eagerly,  and  he  regards  it  of  more  value  than 
Indian  meal.  There  is  no  better  evidence  of  its  utility  than 
the  fact  that  do  man's  calves  find  a  reedier  sale  or  bring  a 
higher  price  in  our  market  than  hb.  The  philosophy  of  it 
wc  do  not  pretend  to  explain." 

Moubray  says,  "  The  calf  may  he  sold  (or  taken  from  the 
cow)  as  soon  as  it  has  drawn  the  btestings  or  first  milk,  un- 
less any  cm-ing  or  defect  in  the  cow's  udder  or  teats  may 
render  it  desirable  for  the  calf  to  suck  a  few  days,  in  order 
that  the  action  may  clear  off  any  obstructions,  for  which  the 
butting  of  the  calf's  head  is  generally  the  best  remedy.  If 
intended  to  he  fattened  for  the  butcher,  it  must  be  kept  in  a 
pen  particularly  dry  and  clean;  suckled  twice  a  day  at  regu- 
lar hoiIVa;  always  have  the  first,  which  is  the  thinnest  of  ' 
the  milk,  sod  not  be  permitted  to  overcharge  its  stomach. 
Lumps  of  soil  chalk  are  usually  placed  for  the  calf  to  lick, 
as  an  absorbent  to  neutralize  ihe  acidities  engendered  in  the 
stomach  from  feeding  on  milk.  It  seldom  pays  to  fetten  a 
calf  beyond  ten  or  twelve  weeks. 

"  ffcaning-  ami  rearing  Cftvet.  A  calf  may  he  weaned  by 
being  gradually  accustomed  to  suck  milk  in  a  pail  through 
the  nngers.  Many  are  reared  on  very  little  milk  mixed  with 
hay  tea,  linseed,  or  other  slops;  fed  on  straw  in  the  winter, 
and  in  summer  on  the  common:  such  cannot  be  expected  to 
turn  to  much  account.  The  best  cattle  are  reared  from  the 
teats,  well  wintered  in  good  shelter,  and  full  fed  until  they 
attain  their  growth.  Warmth  and  dry  lodging  are  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  improvement  of  all  young  ani- 
mals. Calves  may,  however,  be  reared  to  good  profit,  by 
being  suSered  to  suck  a  very  moderate  quantity  daily,  the 
bulk  of  their  food  consisting  of  skimmed  milk,  thickened 
with  oat  or  wheat  meal;  their  winter  food  being  carrots  or 
Swedish  turnips  s'iced,  and  cut  straw,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  hay,  daily. 
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"TbB  Grazier's  Guide"  obsenrea,  "If  the  calf  be  io- 
tended  Tor  tbe  butcher,  it  majr  be  taken  from  the  cow  in 
about  a  weeic  or  tea  days,  and  fed  the  remainder  of  the  tiote 
by  hand;  but  the  time  of  taking  tbecslf  away  muat  be  deter- 
mined by  tbe  state  of  the  cow's  udder;  for  ualera  that  be 
free  from  luimeb  and  indurations,  the  calf  must  be  allowed 
to  suck,  aa  the  jolting  of  its  bead  is  the  means  of  healing  or 
restoring  tbe  udder,  and  preventing  the  downfall  or  indam- 
■nation  m  this  part,  which  might  cause  much  trouble,  and 
even  endanger  the  life  of  the  cow. 

"But  if  the  calf  is  intended  to  be  reared,  it  should  not  be 
weaned  until  at  least  six  weeks  or  even  two  months  old, 
whether  male  or  female.  For  such,  there  is  no  food  like  tho 
cow's  milk;  and  if  she  does  not  yield  a  sufficient  quantity, 
that  of  another  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to.  It  is  on  incon- 
trovertible fact,  that  the  longer  a  calf  sucks,  not  only  the 
larger  and  stronger  will  it  become,  but  it  will  also  acquire  a 
much  better  form  and  more  robust  health." 

Calves  which  come  early  should  be  preferred  for  the  rear- 
ing. Those  which  come  late,  do  not  acquire  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  cold  of  winter;  they  languish,  and  are 
reared  with  difficulty.  Calves  should  not  be  weaned  too 
suddenly,  but  by  litile  and  lirtle.  The  less  they  are  able  to 
eat,  the  more  they  should  be  allowed  to  suck;  aHepa  whil« 
they  may  be  brought  to  take  it  from  the  pail.  This  is  done 
by  placing  the  hand  in  the  milk,  with  the  palm  upwards,  and 
under  the  milk,  while  the  fingers  are  raised  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  milk  far  the  calf  to  lay  bold  of  with  its  mouth, 
which  it  does  very  readily,  and  sucks  up  the  milk  with  great 
itase. 

When  they  are  completely  taken  away,  they  should  be 
fed  with  a  little  bran,  and  some  of  the  best  soft  and  fragrant 
hay  of  the  second  crop  ;  they  should  be  allowed  plenty  of 
the  skimmed  milk,  and  now  and  then  a  little  water  in  which 
barley  has  been  boiled  and  broken  up,  or  a  little  buttermilk 
occasionally.  There  is  at  first  some  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  to  drink,  but  a  little  perseverance  wilt  accustom  tnero 
to  it. 

Moderate  warmth  and  dry  hdg^tg  are  of  the  utmost  coo- 
sequtnco  to  young  calves  ;  and  if  we  would  turn  them  to 
any  good  acdount,  they  must  not  be  stinted  either  in  these 
or  in  their  food.  Calves  which  have  recently  been  weaned 
and  are  not  at  pasture  should  be  fed  oflen,  at  least  thre« 
limes,  and  it  is  bette-  five  times  a  day      As  soon  as  they  are 
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til  to  follow  (h«  mother  they  ■hould  be  let  out,  u  they  are 
grefttly  benefited  by  air  and  exercloe.  Calves  soroeiimoa  ao- 
quire  a  habit  of  euckinj;  one  another,  of  which  trick  they 
may  be  broken  by  separating  them. 

Calves  cannot  be  kopt  too  clean,  nor  have  fresh  litter  toe 
often.  If  they  are  suffered  to  lie  on  their  own  dung  and 
urine,  they  will  become  mangy,  and  scarcely  ever  likrive. 
They  ere  subject  to  several  disorders,  such  as  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  coativeneas,  fcc.  As  a  means  of  preventing  the 
greater  number  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  the 
following  rules  are  prescribed  in  ''  The  Farmer's  and  Gra- 
zier's Guide." 

"  1st.  Let  the  young  calf  suck  the  first  milk.  This  wilt 
cteansa  its  bowels,  and  prevent  costiveness. 

"  34.  Let  it  suck  from  its  mother  at  least  two  months,  and 
then  wean  it  gradually. 

"3d.  Let  ila  first  food  be  auch  aa  is  easy  of  digestion, 
and  let  it  have  plenty  of  sweet  skinuned  milk  and  good  hay. 

"4th.  Keep  it  very  clean,  welt  rubbing  it  occaflionally 
with  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw. 

"5th.  Keepita  stable  clean,  and  perfectly  free  from  all 
impuritiee.  • 

"  6lh.  Let  it  have  genlte  exercise  ;  the  best  will  be  fol- 
lowing the  mother  in  the  meadow  or  pasture. 

7th.  Do  not  stint  it  either  in  good  food  or  good  drink,  and 
change  its  litter  often  enough  to  keep  it  clean,  sweet,  and 
dry." 


OXEN.  Till  oxen  are  four  years  old  they  are  usually 
called  steers  ;  afterwards  oxen.  The  signs  of  a  good  ox, 
according  to  Dr.  Deaoe,  ore  these  :  thick,  soft,  smooth,  and 
short  hair  ;  a  short  and  thick  head  ;  glossy,  smooth  boms  ; 
large  and  shaggy  ears  ;  wide  forehead  ;  full,  black  eyes  ; 
wide  nostrils ;  black  lips  ;  a  thick  fleshy  neck  and  large 
shoulders  ;  broad  reins  ;  a  large  belly  ;  thick  rump  and 
thighs  ;  a  straight  back  ;  a  long  tail,  well  covered  with  hair; 
short  and  broad  hoofs.  The  best  colors  are  brown,  dark 
red,  and  brindled.  When  an  ox  haa  completed  hb  eighth 
year  he  should  be  fattened. 

If  oxen  are  worked  in  the  yoke  in  wet  weather,  their  necks 
are  apt  to  become  sore.  To  prevent  this,  a  little  tallow 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  parts  of  the  yoke  which  lie  upon 
heir  necks,  and  also  on  the  bowa. 
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Tba  foUowbg  remarks  on  the  management  of  woriiing 
ozea,  are  from  "The  New  England  Farmer,"  Vol.  VJ.  p. 
191. 

"  Do  not  retard  the  growth  of  your  beasts  of  draught,  en- 
danger their  health,  and  render  them  ineigniticaot  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  by  wotking  them  hard  while  young.  But  the 
younger  they  are  inared  to  light  work,  the  more  docile  they 
will  generally  become 

"An  English  writer  recommeads  carding  oxen,  aodaays 
'  the  ox,  after  the  iiensation  becomes  familiar,  receives  plea»- 
ure  from  the  operation,  and  will  momentarily  forego  hia 
meal  to  receive  the  full  enjoyment.  Hia  feeder  perceives 
this,  and  brushes  the  part  which  gives  the  most  pleasure. 
The  ox  ahowB  his  gratitude  by  wagging  his  tail  ;  the  feeder 
in  return  calls  him  by  name,  and  ingratiates  himself  with 
him.  Thus  not  only  an  intimacy  hut  a  mutual  affectiMi  is 
formed,  which  at  once  gives  attention  to  the  keeper  and  do- 
cility to  the  ox,  end  renders  the  labors  of  both  pleasant.' 

"  Their  labor  and  their  fodder  ought  to  he  proportioned, 
that  their  health  and  their  spirits  may  be  kept  in  full  tone. 
Their  coats  ought  to  be  sleek  ;  their  hides  loose  and  ailky  ; 
the  flank  should  fill  the  hand,  and  the  shoulder  handle  mel- 
low. If  they  be  overworked  or  underfed,  sluggishnesa  and 
disease  will  inevitably  follow.  A  working  ox  ought  always 
to  be  bttf,  that  in  case  of  accident  he  may  be  fit  for  the 
table." 

The  common  mode  of  working  oxen  by  a  yoke,  has  been 
condemned  by  many  agricultural  writers.  Mr.  Cooper,  an 
Englishman,  according  to  Young's  "Eastern  Tour,"  used 
collars  on  oxen  as  on  horses,  except  that  they  were  buckled 
on  with  the  narrow  and  open  end  downward.  They  draw  in 
harness  abreast,  in  pairs,  single,  or  in  a  line,  and  tea&  a*  fait 
a$  hone*.  Mr.  Bordley  said,  he  "  saw  a  wagon  in  Pennsyl- 
vania drawn  by  two  bulls  and  two  oxen,  bridled  and  geered 
in  harness  and  collars." 

It  appears,  by  a  work  entitled  "Letters  from  Cuba,"  by 
I>r.  Abiet  Abbot,  that  in  managing  the  oxen  of  that  island, 
the  yoke  is  made  fast  to  the  homa,  "  near  the  root,  behind, 
so  that  it  does  not  play  backward  and  forward,  and  gives  to 
the  oxen  a  similar  but  beiler  chance  of  backing,  (as,  in 
teamster's  phrase,  it  is  called.)  I  have  been  astonished  at 
the  power  of  those  oxen  in  holding  back.  There  is  a  short 
hill  ID  ono  of  the  streets  of  this  city,  at  an  anele  nearly  of 
forty-five  degrees.    Star.ding  at  the  foot  of  it,  1  saw  a  cart 
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and  oxen  approscbing  at  the  top,  with  ihK«  hc^sheada  of 
iBolaHes,  and  the  driver  sitting  on  Ihe  forward  caak.  Tha 
driver  did  not  so  much  as  leave  hia  perch  ;  the  oien  went 
■Iraight  and  teulemly  over  the  pitch  of  tha  hill,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  muat  be  crushed  to  death.  The  animals 
squatted  like  a  dtu;,  and  rather  slid  than  walked  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  hill.  Have  we  any  aniiuala  thai  could  have  done 
it  ?  And  if  they  could,  have  we  any«docile  enough  to  have 
done  it  with  the  drive,  in  the  cart  i  Thus  auperior  is  thia 
mode  of  yoking  in  holding  back  the  load  in  difficult  placee. 

"It  gives  them  still  more  decisive  advantage  in  drawiog. 
A  fillet  of  canvas  is  laid  on  the  front  below  the  horns  ;  and 
over  this  fillet  the  corda  paas,  and  the  animal  presses  againat 
the  most  invulnerable  part  of  his  frame  ;  his  bead,  his  neck, 
his  whole  fiarae  are  exerted  in  the  very  manner  in  which  be 
exerts  his  mighty  strength  in  combat.  It  is  the  nalttrul  way, 
therefore,  of  availing  yourself  of  (his  power&l  and  patient 
animal  to  the  best  advantage." 

A  writer  tor  "  The  Genesee  Farmer  "  observes,  that  "the 
Irequertt  abuse  of  our  laboring  animals  by  those  who  receive 
the  benefita  o(  their  labora,  and  who  ought  in  return  to  treat 
them  mercifully,  has  ofleo  given  me  great  pain.  I  have  em- 
ployed in  the  coarse  of  my  business  a  great  many  men  and 
tearaa,  both  with  oxen  and  horses,  and  I  never  yet  knew  a 
bawling,  noisy,  whipping  teamster  who  did  a  great  day's 
work  ;  nor  have  I  acarcely  known  such  a  one  who  kept  a 
fat  team.  The  best  man  who  ever  did  me  any  labor  was  a 
good  substantial  farmer ;  his  oxen  were  always  fat,  and  spry 
aa  colls  ;  he  would  never  hitch  them  to  any  thing  which  he 
knew  they  could  not  draw ;  of  course  (bey  were  not  dis- 
i^ouraged  ;  and  he  hardly  ever  apoke  (o  (hem  louder  than  in 
a  low  tone  of  common  conversation.  He  would  frequently 
talk  to  them  soothingly,  and  encourage  them  when  he  had  a 
hard  job  on  hand,  which  was  often  tbe  case.  After  making 
a  heavy  pull  he  would  sometimes  pat  them  on  the  back,  but 
I  rarely  ever  knew  him  to  strike  or  worry  his- team.  He 
carried  a  alender  goad  with  a  abort  lash  to  guide  them  with, 
and  a  mere  swing  of  tbe  whip  was  sufficient  for  his  purposes. 
I  have  known  several  such  persona  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  any  person  who  so  manages  bis  team 
will  get  more  Labor  at  less  expense,  and  with  more  ease  to 
himself,  than  by  the  ordinary  bawling,  whipping  method  so 
much  practised  in  our  country.  All  tbe  difference  wilb  thesa 
people  is,  thai  tt  e  one  understands  and  studies  tbe  oatura 
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and  dispositton  of  his  Bnimals,  and  the  other  doea  not.  '  Aa 
even  temper  and  a  steady  hand/  ought  to  be  the  UaniBter'a 
motto,  the  world  over." 

The  following  valuable  obaervationa  on  (be  vubject  of 
Dreakins  steers  and  colts,  are  extracted  from  a  communica- 
tion written  for  "The  New  England  Parmer,"  bj  Mr. 
James  Walker,  of  Fryeburgh,  Maine,  and  publi^ed  in  that 
paper.  Volume  XII.  pi  1 13. 

"  I  call  my  young  cattle  calves  till  they  are  one  year  old. 
I  have  a  little  yoke  made  with  a  staple  and  ring  in  it.  I  tell 
my  little  boys  to  yoke  up  their  calves  :  a  small  boy  can  do 
it,  and  it  is  quite  a  pastime  to  them  ;  they  being  so  young, 
are  not  so  strong  but  that  he  can  manage  them  with  ease  ; 
any  small  stick  or  twig  answers  to  drive  them  with,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  boy  or  steers  being  hurt.  When  he  can 
drive  them  where  he  wishes  them  to  go,  which  will  soon  be 
the  case,  he  will  hitch  them  to  a  small  piece  of  wood,  or  if 
in  winter  put  them  to  a  hand  sled,  and  drive  round  with  tbat; 
they  will  soon  become  docile.  There  is  no  Irooble  with 
them  afterward,  especially  if  they  are  yoked  a  few  times  the 
•econd  winter  ;  it  makes  them  fond  of  their  mates.  Oxen 
that  are  trained  when  young  are  much  more  pliable  and  obe- 
dient, which  adds  much  to  their  value :  steers  (hat  run  till 
they  are  three  or  four  years  old  are  dangerous  animals  to 
encounter  with  ;  they  are  always  running  away  with  the 
cart  or  sled  whenever  there  is  a  chance  for  them,  and  often 
serious  injury  is  the  result.  1  would  not  recommend  work- 
ing steers  hard  while  young,  as  it  would  prevent  their 
frowth  ;  there  is  a  difference  between  working  them  and 
srely  training  them. 

"  Colts  I  begin  with  veir  soon  after  they  are  foaled  ;  the 
mare  should  be  bridled  and  led  to  the  door,  and  given  a  lit- 
tle salt.  When  the  colt  is  one  or  two  days  old,  take  him  b^ 
the  neck,  handle  him  gently;  he  is  then  so  young  that  he  u 
not  afraid,  if  his  dam  is  near  by  him;  continue  this  practice, 
and  he  will  very  soon  become  fond  of  hia  owner,  and  will 
come  on  purpose  to  be  handled,  after  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  does  not  hurt  the  mare  or  the  colt  to  use  her  moderately 
If  you  want  to  go  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  harness  the 
mare  into  the  chaise  or  wagon,  and  tie  the  colt  to  the  arm  of 
the  carriage;  he  may  be  a  little  obstinate  at  first,  but  in  go- 
ing a  few  rods  will  be  peaceable  and  very  orderly;  if  there 
are  many  other  horses  about,  your  colt  is  always  with  you  : 
if  you  want  to  stop  at  a  place  any  time,  let  your  colt  loose; 
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he  can  b«  taken  again  without  difficulty,  and  before  you  etarl 
off  tie  your  colt  again;  in  this  way  therr*  in  no  trouble  of 
the  colt  following  other  borsei  away.  When  ibey  become 
old  enough  for  eervice,  you  do  not  have  to  run  oil  over  the 
pasture  for  the  horses;  they  can  always  bo  talien  with  ease. 
Cuha  trained  in  this  way  are  completely  halter  broken. 
When  you  begin  to  harness  tbem,  they  are  not  rrigbleoed  at 
the  noise  of  the  carriage  behind  tiiem,  and  are  sooner  made 
quiet  in  the  harness.  It  has  been  a  common  saying,  thai  if 
colta  are  handled  when  they  are  yo->ng,  it  depresses  their 
courage,  which  I  am  convinced  is  not  the  fact.  I  have 
raised  as  raany  horses  as  most  formers  of  tny  age  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  some  of  them  the  most  spirited  1  ever  saw.  The 
above  rules  I  have  practised  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and 
can  recommend  them  to  others  with  confidence." 

Oa  (raining  Oxin  lo  back  a  Carl.  A  writer  for  "The  Maine 
Farmer,"  with  the  signature  of  "A  Teamster,"  stales  as 
follows : 

"  I  hare  observed  that  very  little  if  any  attention  is  paid 
by  our  farmers  to  learn  their  steers  to  back;  but  as  they  be- 
come able  to  draw  a  very  considerable  load  forward,  they 
are  often  unmercirully  beaten  on  the  head  and  face  because 
they  will  not  back  a  cart  or  sled  with  as  large  a  load  as  they 
can  draw  forwards,  forgetting  that  much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  learn  them  to  draw  well  forward,  but  none  to  learn 
them  to  push  backward.  To  remedy  the  occasion  of  this 
thumpins,  and  the  delay,  which  is  always  disagreeable,  aa 
soon  as  1  have  learned  my  steers  lo  be  handy,  aa  it  ia  called, 
and  to  draw  forward,  I  place  them  on  a  cart  where  the 
land  ia  descending  in  a  small  degree.  In  ihia  situation  they 
will  soon  learn  with  eaae  to  back  it ;  then  I  place  them  on 
level  land,  and  exercise  tbem  there;  then  I  learn  them  to 
hack  a  cart  up  land  a  little  rising:  the  cart  having  no  .load 
in  it  thus  far.  When  I  have  learned  them  to  atand  op  to  the 
tongue  as  they  ought  and  back  an  empty  cart,  I  next  either 
put  a  small  weight  in  the  cart,  or  lake  them  where  the  land 
rises  faster,  which  answers  the  same  purpoae.  Thus  in  a 
few  days  they  can  be  learned  to  hack  vrell,  and  know  how  to 
do  it,  which  by  a  little  use  afterwards  they  will  never  forget 
This  may  appear  of  little  consequence  to  some,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  how  frequently  we  want  to  back  a  load  when 
we  are  at  work  with  our  cattle,  and  how  commodious  it  often 
is  to  have  our  cattle  back  well,  why  should  we  not  learn 
them  hr  the  time  when  we  want  them  thus  to  lay  out  their 
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■trenj;th?  Besides,  it  saves  the  blows  and  vexation  often 
encountefed,  which  is  coDsiderable  when  one  is  in  baste. 
It  is  a  racrciAil  course  towards  our  brutes.  I  never  consider 
a  pair  of  oxen  well  broke  until  they  will  back  with  ease  any 
reasonable  load,  &nd  1  would  give  a  very  considerable  sum 
more  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  thua  tutored  than  for  a  yoke  not 
thus  trained." 

Oxen  sometimes  contract  a  bad  habit  of  pulling  or  hauling 
against  each  other;  and  sometimes  crowd  each  other,  so  an 
to  render  tbem  almost  entirely  useless  as  laborers.  It  is  soid 
that  by  turning  them  out  to  feed  in  the  yoke  ihcy  will  learn 
to  move  in  concert,  and  thus  be  broken  of  the  habits  of  pull- 
ing and  crowding. 

In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  training  oxen  to  the  draught  is  recommended: 
"Put  a  broad  strap  round  their  necka,  fasten  one  end  to  a 
large  log  of  wood ;  permit  the  ox  to  drag  it  about  as  he  feeds 
in  his  pasture,  before  he  is  put  in  harness,  by  which  his  do- 
cility is  much  forwarded."  If  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  fasten- 
ed to  a  heavy  loaded  sled  or  drag,  placed  in  a  pasture,  and 
the  oxen  secured  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  cast 
or  injure  (hemselvesj  and  the  load  were  so  heavy  that  thev 
must  act  in  concert  to  move  it,  they  would  soon  learn  to  pull 
together,  and  be  true  to  the  yoke.  Having  eaten  the  grass 
within  reach  of  their  first  location,  they  would  of  necessity 
unite  their  efforts  to  remove  their  load  to  a  fresh  spot,  and 
would  adopt  for  their  moUo,  timted  we  feed,  dinded  we 
itaTve. 

Diietuet  of  CatlU.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  being 
very  copious  under  this  bead;  but  some  of  the  most  common 
ails  to  which  cattle  are  subject  shall  be  briefly  treated  of, 
and  the  remedies  prescribed. 

Cattle  are  apt  to  be  hoven  or  taolUn;  in  consequence  of 
having  eaten  too  much  green  succulent  food.  The  common 
remedy  for  this  disorder  aas  been,  to  stab  the  infected  animal 
with  a  penknife  or  other  sharp  instrument  under  the  short 
ribs,  and  put  into  the  orifice  a  tube  of  ivory,  elder,  a  quill, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  to  give  vent  to  the  conflned  air 
The  wound  is  then  dressed  with  some  sort  of  adhesive  pla»- 
ter,  such  as  Burgundy  pitch,  and  thus  in  genrral  the  cure  is 
efTected.  This,  however,  according  to  "  The  Grazier's 
Guide,"  is  a  bad  practice;  a  second  attack  becomes  more 
difficult  to  cure,  as  the  wound  adheres  to  the  side,  and  every 
repetition  increases  the  danger. 
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llie  thirtj-third  volume  or  Yoting's  "  AddbIs  of  Agricnl- 
tnre,"  preacribes  the  following  recipe  for  hoven  callle,  which 
it  stotea  will  effect  K  cure  in  the  moat  desperate  casea  in  half 
■n  hour.  Take  three  quulers  of  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  one 
pint  of  melted  butter  or  hog'a  lard  ;  give  this  mixlare  hy 
meana  of  a  horn  or  bottle,  and  if  it  doea  not  produce  a  tk- 
vorable  change  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  repeat  the  same 
quantity,  and  walk  the  animal  gently  about.  For  aheep  at- 
tacked with  this  malady,  the  doee  is  from  a  wiue-glasa  and  a 
half  to  two  wine-glasses. 

The  following  remedj  for  this  complaint  has  also  been  re- 
commended. Make  about  a  pint  of  lye,  either  with  hot  em- 
bers thrown  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  or  by  dis- 
solving therein  about  an  ounce  of  pot  or  pearl-ash,  and  turn 
it  down  the  throat  of  the  ox  or  cow  affected.  A  proper- 
tionably  less  quantity  will  anawer  for  a  sheep.  This  is  said 
to  give  immediHte  relief,  by  neutrnlizing  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  which  causes  the  swelling 
and  other  symptoms  of  the  complaint  to  subside. 

Bnsides  these  remedies,  flexible  tubes  and  canes,  with 
knrbs  on  their  ends,  tarred  rope,  whip  handles,  &c.,  have 
been  need  lo  force  a  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  ■tomach, 
to  let  the  confined  air  escape  upwards  from  the  trunk  of  the 
animal  affected.  Deacriptiona  of  aonie  of  these  instraments 
may  be  seen  in  "  The  Domestic  Encyclopedia,"  ^Vol.  I, 

tp.  409,  410.)  Loudon  likewise  observes,  that  "the  flew- 
le  lube  for  the  relief  of  cattle  that  are  hoven  or  choked, 
consists  of  a  strong  leathern  tube,  about  four  feet  long  and 
balf  an  inch  diameter,  with  a  leaden  nozzle,  pierced  with 
holes  at  the  insertion  end.  It  should  be  kept  in  every  farm- 
ery. There  is  a  similar  one,  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  abonid 
be  kept  by  every  shepherd." 

In  turning  cattle  or  sheep  into  fresh  and  rank  clover  or 
lucerne,  care  aheuld  be  taken  at  first  lo  let  them  remain  but 
a  abort  time  when  the  grass  ia  dry,  and  then  turn  theui  out 
again,  that  they  may  by  degrees  become  accustomed  to  tbe 
rich  herbage. 

Hoof-ait,  or  Hoof  Dittemper.  A  writer  for  "The  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Repository,"  (Vol.  IV.  p.  3S9,)  gives 
some  account  of  this  disorder,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following. 

"  iSyinpfom$.  When  an  animal  is  at  all  lame,  its  foot 
should  be  carefully  fell.  The  first  indication  is,  usually,  an 
uncommon  degree  of  warmth,  and  a  soft  and  pnfled  feel  of 
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the  pKitB  imoaediately  connected  with  the  slit  betireeo  tlw 
hoof,  either  before  or  behind  the  foot,  and  generally  juit 
f^ve  it.  If  in  the  hind  foot,  and  not  easily  handled,  a  ful- 
ncM  may  senerally  be  perceived,  by  atandiag  behind  the 
animal,  nnd  carefully  comparing  the  appearance  of  the  two 
feet  between  the  dew-claws  and  the  hoofe,  (for  it  very  rarely 
commencea  ita  attack  on  more  (ban  ooe  fool.)  In  (he  fore 
loot  it  generally  awella  forward ;  and  in  taking  up  the  foot  the 
slit  between  the  hoofs  will  generally  have  the  appearance  of 
dryness,  easily  disliaguishable  to  a  person  used  to  cattle  , 
ftnd  the  animal  frequently  licks  the  front  part  of  the  foot. 
Instances  frequently  occur  of  sudden  and  extreme  lameness, 
without  any  appearance  of  heat  or  swelling  in  the  foot;  and 
theae  are  oHen  the  worst  cases;  but  one  symptom  rarely 
fails  to  accompany  the  disease,  which  is  extreme  restlessuces 
and  appearance  of  anguish,  attended  with  loss  of  appetite 
and  fiesn,  but  wilhout  in  the  least  affecting  the  hrightaesa  ol 
the  eye,  and,  perhaps,  somelimes  unnaturally  increasing  it; 
but  the  eye  has  a  peculiar  cut.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
aafest  to  attribute  ail  lameness  of  the  foot  which  canitot  be 
traced  to  a  sufiicieat  cause,  to  the  hoof-ail.  Lameness  of  the 
foot  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  leg.  Lip, 
or  shoulder,  by  making  the  animal  step  over  a  slick  or  rail, 
and  carefully  watching  its  molions. 

"  Rttntditt.  The  foot  should  be  carefully  washed  and 
cleansed,  and  thoroughly  examined,  to  be  sure  that  the  lame- 
ness does  not  arise  from  a  nail  casually  run  into  the  foot,  or 
a  prick  in  shoeing,  from  a  wound  from  a  stump  or  other 
substance  between  the  hoofs,  (a  case  frequently  occurring.) 
If  no  appearance  occurs  of  any  break  in  the  skin,  while  the 
foot  is  still  wet,  apply  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  centre  of  the 
alit  between  the  nooA,  from  one  to  three  grains  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  (reduced  to  a  fine  powder,)  the  dose  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  violence  of  the  at- 
tack. Care  must  be  used  that  (he  powder  is  put  coiapletely 
in  this  slit,  for  it  is  a  very  strong  poison,  and  the  anioial,  as 
sooD  as  at  liberty,  will  begin  to  lick  the  fool  if  a  sore  one. 
The  moisture  letl  by  the  washing  makea  tho  powder  adl^re, 
and  the  effect  is  produced  in  a  very  short  time.  Some  pre- 
fer mixing  the  powder  with  hog's  lard,  which  answers  ;  but 
is  thought  less  powerful :  it  has  oue  advantage,  however,  as 
being  less  dangerous  to  keep  in  a  house,  (Ibr  no  one  takes 
aalve  inwardly?)  Where  corrosive  sublimate  cannot  be  ob- 
tained,  any  other  violent  stimulant  may  be  applied.     Com- 
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mon  aah  is  often  efTectual  in  very  alight  KttBoks  ;  but  it  ■■ 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  lose  no  tiOM.  The  appIicatioD 
ia  to  he  repeated  every  tirenty-four  houra  till  a  cure  la  effect' 
ed,  or  till  the  foot  ahowa  unequivocal  aigna  of  a  gathering 
which  will  break." 

LoiB  of  Ihe  Cud.  Rumination,  or  the  chewing  ofthe  cod, 
is  that  motion  of  the  rumex  or  firnt  alomach  by  which  the 
food  ig  forced  back  into  the  mouth  to  be  perfectly  maaticated 
Thia  motion  ia  not  audden  or  violent,  like  that  of  vomiliug  ; 
but  gradual  and  gentle,  when  the  animal  ia  healthy.  When, 
therefore,  an  animal  ceaaes  to  perform  thia  eaaenlial  act  of 
digestion,  it  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  atomach  in  out  of 
order;  it  may  depend  on  the  state  of  the  firat  stomach,  or 
it  may  proceed  from  the  third. 

lioudon  aaaerta,  that  although  "  loss  ofthe  cud  entera  into 
the  list  of  moat  of  cow  leeches'  diaeaaes,  it  ia  less  a  diavase 
than  a  symptom  of  aome  other  affection  ;  indeed  it  ia  evident 
that  any  attack  auificient  to  deatroy  the  appetite  will,  geno- 
rally,  occasion  the  toss  of  the  cud.  It  ia  possible,  however, 
that  an  occasional  local  affection,  or  paralysis  ofthe  paunch, 
may  occur,  particularly  when  it  is  distended  with  unhealthy 
substances,  aa  acorns,  crab-applea,  the  topa  of  some  of  the 
woody  shrubs,  &c.  The  IrtiUmtnt  in  auch  cases,  consists  in 
stimulating  the  stomach  by  tonics,  aloes,  pepper,  and  gin, 
mixed.  Though  these  aa  bquida  may  not  enter  the  stomach 
in  common  caaea,  yet  in  this  diaease  or  impaired  action  <^ 
the  rumes  ihey  will  enter  there." 

Mr.  Lawrence,  an  English  writer,  aays,  in  loss  of  cud, 
"  Let  the  animal  foal  some  time,  then  give  a  warm  bran  or 
pollard  maah,  with  good  hay  and  warm  water  with  aalt. 
Titis  treatment  alone  may  succeed  with  patience,  even  ahould 
the  maw  be  obstructed  with  acoma  or  crab-apples.  An  aloes' 
tincture  made  with  brandy  and  ginger,  or  capsicum  [red 
pepper],  might  be  of  use  in  thia  case.  After  conquering  the 
obstruction,  bitter  infuaioits  made  of  cnnMtmile,  hoarhound, 
oak  bark.  &c.  in  beer  may  be  required,  as  restoratiyea,  al- 
though, perhaps,  good  dry  nourishing  food  will  have  an 
equally  good  effect." 

Hont-iul,  or  Horn  DUUti^tr.  In  the  spring,  cattle  which 
have  been  poorly  kept  tbroagh  Ihe  winter,  are  subject  to  a 
wasting  of  the  pith  of  the  horn,  which  ia  usudly  called  Ihe 
horn  duttntper.  It  ia  sometimes  in  one  horn  only  and  aome- 
limes  in  both.  The  indications  of  the  disease  are,  coldness 
af  the  horn,  dalness  of  the  eyes,  sluggishness,  want  of 
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appetite,  uid  s  duposilion  to  lie  down.  Wljeo  the  brain  is 
affected,  the  animal  will  toss  ita  head,  groso,  and  exhibit 
indications  of  great  pain. 

To  cure  the  disease.  Dr.  Deane  directed  to  bore  a  hole 
with  ft  nail  gimhlet  into  the  lower  part  of  the  horn,  through 
which  the  fool  matter  may  be  discnarged.  By  this  boring, 
wbieb  should  be  nearly  horizontal,  or  in  the  depending  part 
of  the  born,  and  two  or  three  inches  from  the  head  of  the 
animal,  the  cure  is  sometimes  completed.  When  it  provea 
otherwise,  a  mixture  of  rum  and  honey  with  myrrh  and  aloe* 
should  be  thrown  into  the  horn,  with  a  syringe,  and  be  seve- 
ral times  repeated  if  the  disease  continue. 

Lovett  Peters,  Ea<{.  of  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
communicatioD  published  in  "The  New  England  f'arroer," 
f  Vol.  VII.  p.  194,)  gires  the  following  recipe  for  curing  this 
disease,  which  he  observes  was  furnished  him  by  an  aged 
fHend,  and  Buccessfully  applied  to  "  a  cow  taken  with  bora- 
ail  to  that  degree  that  she  had  nearly  stopped  eating,  and 
from  giving  a  large  ({uanlity  of  milk  had  become  nearlr 
dry." 

"Take  of  salt  one  half^pint,  of  soot  one  balf-pint,  of 
black  pepper  one  table-spoon  Ail ;  mdce  all  fine,  and  give 
one  or  two  spoonfuls  at  a  time,  night  and  morning.  It  js 
easily  dooe,  by  drawing  the  tongue  out  of  the  moulb  with  the 
hand,  and  ptiUing  the  spoon  as  far  down  as  it  will  reach; 
then  let  go  the  tongue,  and  keep  up  the  nose,  and  it  will  all 
go  down."  Mr.  Peters  says,  "  1  followed  the  directions,  aod 
m  two  days  my  cow  was  better  ;  and  in  a  week  was  perfectly 
welt.  The  same  may  not  cure  in  all  cases  of  horn-ail,  as 
my  informant  said  it  would,  but  it  is  worth  a  trial." 

It  should  seem,  however,  as  Mr.  Peters  suggested,  that 
the  above-mentioned  remedy  is  not  inlallible.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hazen,  in  a  commuaication  poblished  in  "The  New  Eng- 
land Fanner,"  (Vol.  VII.  p.  334,)  slates,  that  he  tried  it 
without  success  ;  but  by  the  advice  of  a  large  owner  of 
cattle,  he  IVeely  applied  spirits  of  turpentine  to  an  ox  in  high 
flesh,  but  afflicted  with  the  hora-ail,  on  the  top  of  the  head 
p'ong  the  roots  of  the  horns,  for  a  number  of  days.  -The  ok 
soon  began  to  feed  well,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  sold  for 
market.  It  is  a  severe  remedy,  throwing  the  animal  into 
extreme  agony." 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  the  last  Philadelphia  edition  of  WilKch's 
"Domestic  Encyclopedia,"  directs.  For  the  holhie  kom, 
Mw  off  the  diaeased  part ;  dress  with  turpentine  ;  keop  tb« 
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■ainul  warm,  and  do  not  atarre  him.  It  is  a  dit«a»e  owing 
lo  waot  of  food  aad  expodure  to  cold. 

Benttdy  for  Cattle  ahen  choked  by  Roolt  or  other  $ub*tancei. 
Mr.  Joseph  Wiogate,  of  Maine,  in  a  communication  for 
"The  New  England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  III.  page  S7,)  says, 
that  every  farmer  ohould  have  a  rope,  which  is  to  be  put 
down  into  any  aniinal's  throat  when  choked  with  any  hard 
•ubalance,  such  as  a  turnip,  potato,  or  an  ear  of  corn.  "  1 
have  used  tliia  rope,  and  never  found  the  least  difficulty  in  giv- 
ing immediate  relief.  Many  cattle  have  died  for  the  want  of 
it,  and  many  have  been  killed  outright  by  using  other  means, 
lake  an  old  tarred  rope,  six  feet  long.  Let  it  be  itrvtd 
[strongly  wound  round  with  twine],  and,  when  finished,  he 
one  inch  in  diameter.  When  put  down  the  throat  it  should 
be  pushed  gently  down  four  feet  and  a  half  into  a  cow  or  an 
oz.  In  cold  weather  it  is  stiff  enough,  but  in  warm  weather 
it  should  be  wet  with  cold  water  before  it  is  used." 

Mr.  R  Williams,  of'Weetford,  New  York,  in  "  The  New 
England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  111.  p.  81,)  directs  to  an  ea«or 
method  to  relieve  this  complaint  :  "It  is  merely  to  pour 
down  the  throat  one  quart  of  very  strons  soap  luds.  1  hav« 
Ken  it  tried  in  numerous  instances,  and  invariabbj  with  th» 
beat  effect.     It  affords  instantaneous  relief." 


BARNS.  It  is  a  common  practice,  and  with  many  b 
general  rule,  to  build  a  farm-house  adjoining,  and  porhapt 
m  contact  with  the  sheds,  bams,  and  other  outhouses. 
When  the  buildings  are  thus  all  situated  in  one  clump,  if 
one  takes  fire,  the  whole  will,  probably,  be  consumed.  Be- 
sides, it  is  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  to  live  (eo  jear 
manure  heaps,  and  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  your  herds  of 
cattle  and  swine.  The  barn  should,  therefore,  be  placed  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  dwellioghouse  and  other 
buildings,  but  as  near  as  may  be  without  dattger  of  fire,  or 
annoyance  from  the  effluvia  of  manure  heaps.  Too  low  a 
■pot  will  be  miry^  in  spring  and  fall.  Too  high  an  eminence 
will  be  inconvenient  for  drawing  in  loads,  and  on  account  of 
•aving  and  making  manure.  If  other  circumstances  permit, 
it  may  be  best  to  place  a  barn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  d^ 
And  the  dwellinghouse  from  the  force  of  the  coldest  winds. 

The  sze  of  the  barn  should  be  proportionate  lo  the  pro* 
dnea  ot  the  farm ;  for  in  this  country,  wbete  buikUng  ia  not 
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•xpennve,  all  the  hay  and  grain  should  be  placed  nndei 
cover.  It  U  a  bad  practice  to  leave  hay  in  Blacka,  in  the 
meadows  where  it  is  cut,  to  be  there  foddered  out  to  the  cat- 
tle in  the  course  of  the  winter.  By  ihia  mode  of  maoage- 
ment  the  inaaure  is  almost  lost.  The  ground  under  and 
near  the  stack  receives  some  benefit  from  the  droppings  ol' 
the  cattle,  the  Utter,  hay-seeda,  &.C.  of  the  slack.  But  this 
henetil  is  trifling,  as  the  sua,  air,  and  rains,  soon  exhale  and 
wash  away  the  manure,  which,  being  lefl  on  the  surfac«  of 
the  soil,  is  soon  given  to  the  winds  and  the  waters. 

The  farmers  of  the  older  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  generally, 
build  very  large  barns,  and  to  prevent  the  hay  or  grain  fron 
heating  in  a  Targe  mow,  four  poles  or  pieces  of  timber  ore 
set  up  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  within  them  a  square 
space  of  about  two  feet.  The  poles  are  braced  by  cross- 
piece*  at  certain  distances.  Through  the  aperture  thus 
made,  the  extra  moisture  in  the  hay  or  grain  has  a  chance  to 
escape,  so  as  to  prerent  its  being  mSw-burnt.  Their  barns 
are  usually  built  of  stone,  and  iu  Che  walls  a  large  number 
of  small  holes  are  made  for  the  admission  of  air.  Their  cat- 
tle are  chiefly  all  housed,  and  their  dung  is  under  cover, 
when  thrown  out  of  the  stables  to  prevent  its  being  injured 
by  the  rains.  The  roofs  of  the  bams  are  usually  painted, 
to  preserve  them  against  the  weather. 

"  The  floor  of  the  barn  should  be  kept  tight,  so  that  the 
groin  cannot  fall  through  in  threshing  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  should  have  a  layer  of  thin  boards  under  it.  It  is  most 
advisable  also  to  have  a  place  set  apart  in  the  barn  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  away  the  grain  after  it  is  threshed.  The 
bins  for  the  grain  should  be  made  of  hard  plank,  to  prevenl 
the  rats  and  mice  from  eating  through  Ihem,  and  should  have 
lids,  which  can  be  fastened  down  with  padlocks."  —  Fana- 
tr'«  jSuitlanl. 

The  following  description  of  a  large  barn  built  in  the 
town  of  Hancock,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  by  tha 
family  of  Shakers  located  in  that  place,  was  originally 
published  in  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  "  Sentinel." 

"  The  bam  is  built  on  ground  inclining  southwardly,  in  a 
perfect  circle,  and  is  ninety  feet  in  diameter  across  it  from 
side  (o  side.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  twenty-two  feet  in 
height,  of  a  suitable  thickness,  and  laid  in  lime,  and  well 
pointed  on  each  aide.  Round  the  barn,  on  the  inner  side, 
are  stables,  forming  a  circle,  the  manger  within,  and  suit- 
able places  OTer  it  to  throw  or  feed  down  the  hay;  lh«  stabl* 
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■nd  manger  occupy  about  twelve  Teet,  and  are  eight  feet 
high;  the  stables  open  to  and  from  several  different  barn- 
jards,  in  order  to  make  as  many  and  such  divisions  of  stock 
as  ihey  hare  Ihonght  proper.  The  covering  of  the  stables 
forme  the  bam  floor,  which  also  extends  round  the  barn 
l^re  is  but  one  large  door-way  Tor  entrance  with  teams  nod 
loads;  this  is  from  the  northern  side,  from  an  offset  or  cause- 
way, eight  feet  above  the  base,  and  of  course  fourteen  feet 
below  the  eaves.  The  cart  or  wagon  that  enters  with  a  toad 
makes  the  whole  circuit  of  the  floor,  and  after  unloading 
comes  out  at  the  same  door;  thus  eight  or  ten  teams  with 
their  loads  can  occupy  the  floor  at  one  time  in  unloading, 
and  not  hinder  each  other.  Within  this  circle  of  the  stnblea 
and  barn  floor  is  an  area  or  bay,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
which  is  filled  with  hay,  Sic,  which  must  be  over  sixty  feet 
in  diameter.  This  is  pitched  in  and  on  from  any  side  or 
place  most  convenient,  or  where  wanted.  The  roof  comes 
to  a  point  at  the  centre,  and  sheds  olf  the  rain  all  round, 
something  similar  to  an  umbrella.  It  is  supported  from  the 
inner  circle  of  the  barn  floor.  The  roof  boards  are  laid  up 
and  down,  which,  by  a  transverse  jawing  of  the  log,  were 
all  brought  to  a  point,  and  then  shingled  round  in  the  usual 
mode."- 

A  writer  for  "  The  New  England  Farmer,"  whose  com- 
nunication  was  published,  (Vol.  III.  p.  BI,)  describes  "a 
bam  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  main  part  of'^it  built  in  the 
oaual  shape,  but  a  good  deal  neater  and  tighter.  The  bays 
were  upon  each  side  of  the  floor,  and  the  bottoms  of  them 
were  sunk  eight  feet  below  it.  This  gave  room  for  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  below  the  floor.  The  large  doors  were  to- 
wards the  south,  to  admit  the  sun,  when  necessary,  with  It 
small  door  in  one  of  the  large  ones  to  enter  at,  when  the 
weather  was  windy  and  made  it  dangerous  to  open  the 
large  doors.  Barns  ought  always  to  have  a  smaU  door  to 
use  in  the  winter,  when  you  must  of\en  be  in  and  out. 
There  were  twelve  squares  of  glass  arranged  over  the  door, 
to  admit  the  light  when  the  large  doors  were  shut;  besides  a 
small  window  in  each  of  the  gable  ends,  very  near  the 
ridge,  for  the  same  purpose.  Under  the  floor  was  a  con- 
venient  cellar,  in  which  were  kept  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  for  green  fodder  in  the  winter.  The  cellar  was  a 
very  warm  one,  and  well  lighted  with  two  windows.  This 
cellar  strack  me  as  being  the  most  useful  apartment  in  the 
whole  establishment.    There  you  may  keep  as  many  turnips. 
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cabbages,  potatoes,  &,c.,  iis  you  please,  aad  they  are  alwaya 
handy  to  fodder  out  in  tho  Elable  to  your  cattle;  and  tbe 
cattle  need  scarcely  go  out  of  the  stable  in  a  monlh. 

"  Tbe  yard  was  well  watered  by  an  aqueduct,  and  a  trough 
on  the  south  side  of  the  barn  was  kept  always  full.  Upon 
the  north  or  back  aide  of  the  barn  were  the  stables  :  they 
were  built  in  one  building,  and  joined  to  the  main  part,  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  width,  thirty  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  high.  A  door  led  from  the  barn  into  it,  besides 
another  from  without  upon  the  east  side,  where  the  cattle 
were  admitted  from  the  yard.  A  floor  was  laid  overhead, 
at  the  distance  of  seven  fe^t  from  the  lower  one  The  stBlla 
were  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  buUdine,  so  that  the  cat-- 
tie  stood  with  their  heads  towards  tbe  outside  of  the  building, 
leaving  a  space  in  the  middle  to  pass. 

"  In  foddering,  tbe  hay  was  pitched  from  the  bay  in  the 
barn  through  a  window,  over  the  stables,  and  then  put  down 
into  racks;  very  little  hay  could  be  wasted  in  this  way,  and 
tbe  boys  could  be  trusted  with  the  foddering.  The  manure 
made  in  the  stable  was  put  down  Ibrougn  the  floor  inte 
another  cellar,  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  cart  and  team  to 
take  it  away." 

A  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Farms,  in  the  county  of 
Eaaex,  for  the  year  1834,  states,  that  Colonel  Moses  New- 
hall,  in  West  Newbury,  "  has  lately  built  a  barn,  which,  for 
convenience  and  durability  of  construction,  is  worthy  of 
much  praise.  It  is  calculated  better  for  the  fanner's  use 
than  any  one  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
during  the  haying  season,  the  most  busy  season  with  the 
farmer,  its  superior  conveniences  will  save  at  leant  the  labor 
of  one  man  on  the  farm.  It  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length, 
thirty-four  feet  in  width,  and  twenty  feet  post.  It  has  two 
floors,  one  eight  feet  above  the  other;  on  the  upper  of  whicb 
the  hay  is  carried  in." 

The  Shakers  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  have  built  a 
barn,  which  is  probably  larger  than  any  other  structure  of 
tho  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  dimensions  are  one  iktM- 
tired  and  jifiy  feel  in  Unglk,  aai  foii^j-fivt  in  widtk.  It  is  four 
stories  in  height,  and  the  calculation  is,  to  drive  in  on  tha 
upper  floors,  from  the  hill  side,  and  pitch  the  bay  down, 
thus  rendering  much  hard  labor  easy. 

Barn-Yards.  Tbe  following  "  Remarks  on  tbe  Constnic- 
tion  and  Management  of  Cattle  Yards,"  are  from  the  pen  oi 
Judge  Buel,  of  Albany- 
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"  VecelnbleB,  like  Boimals,  cannot  thrive  or  subsist  with- 
out food;  and  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tliis  depends 
the  health  itnd  vigor  of  the  vegetable,  b9  well  as  of  the  an- 
imal. Both  subsist  upon  animul  and  vegetable  matter,  both 
may  be  surfeited  with  excess,  both  may  be  injured  by  food 
not  adapted  to  their  habits,  their  appetites,  or  their  digestive 
powers,  A  hog  will  receive  no  injury,  but  great  benefit, 
from  free  access  to  a  heap  of  coru  or  wheat,  where  a  horse 
or  cow  will  be  apt  to  destroy  themselves  by  excess.  The 
goat  will  thrive  upoa  the  boughs  and  bark  of  trees,  whero 
the  hog  would  starve.  The  powerful,  robust  maize  will 
repay,  in  the  increase  of  its  grain,  for  a  heavy  dressing  of 
ilroag  dung;  for  which  the  more  delicate  wheat  will  requite 
you  wiih  very  little  but  straw.  The  potato  feeds  ravenous- 
ly, and  grows  luxuriantly,  upon  the  coarsest  litter;  while 
many  of  the  more  tender  exotics  will  thrive  only  on  food 
upon  which  fermentation  has  exhausted  its  powers.  But 
here  the  analogy  stops  :  for  while  the  food  of  the  one  is 
consumed  in  a  sound,  healthy,  and  generally  solid  state,  tbe 
food  of  the  other,  before  it  becomes  aliment,  must  undergo 
the  process  of  putrefaction  or  decompositioD,  and  be  reduced 
to  a  liquid  or  sriform  state. 

"  I  have  gone  into  the  analogy  between  animals  and  vege- 
tables thus  far,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  farmers  the 
importance  of  saving,  and  of  applying  the  food  of  their  vege- 
tables with  the  same  care  and  economy  that  they  do  the 
food  of  their  animals.  How  scrupulously  careful  is  the  good 
husbandman  of  the  produce  of  his  farm,  destined  to  nnurish 
and  fatten  his  animals  ;  and  yet  how  oi\en  careless  of  the 
food  which  can  alone  nourish  and  mature  his  plants:  while 
his  fields  are  gleaned,  and  his  grain,  hay,  and  roots  carefully 
boused,  and  economically  dispensed  to  his  animals,  the  food 
of  his  vegetables  is  suffered  to  waste  on  every  part  of  his 
farm.  Stercoraries  we  have  none.  The  urine  of  the  stock, 
which  constitutes  a  moiety  of  the  manure  of  animals,  is  all 
lost.  The  slovenly  and  wasteful  practice  of  feeding  at  stacks 
in  the  fields,  where  the  sole  of  the  grass  is  broken,  the  fodder 
wasted,  and  the  dung  of  little  efiect,  is  still  pursued.  And, 
finally,  the  little  manure  which  does  accumulate  in  the 
yards,  is  suffered  to  lie  till  it  has  lost  full  half  of  its  fertiliz- 
ing properties,  or  rotted  the  sills  of  the  barn;  when  it  is 
injudiciously  applied,  or  the  barn  removed  to  get  clear  of  the 
nuisance.  Again:  none  but  a  slothful  farmer  will  permit  the 
flocks  of  hia  oeighboura  to  rrb  his  own  of  their  food;  yet 
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he  oIl«a  «eea,  but  vilh  feeble  efibrts  (o  prevent  it,  his  planta 
smothered  by  pestiferous  weeds,  and  plundered  of  (be  food 
which  is  essential  (o  their  health  and  vigor.  A  teted  co»- 
nimei  a«  much  food  at  a  uteftil  plant.  This,  to  be  sure,  ia 
the  dark  aide  of  the  picture;  yet  the  original  may  be  found 
in  every  town,  and  in  almost  every  neigh bourhoocl. 

"  Is  it  surprising,  that  under  such  management,  our  arable 
grounds  should  grow  poor,  and  refuse  to  labor  its  accuBtom- 
ed  reward  i  Can  it  be  considered  atrange,  that  those  who 
thus  neglect  to  feed  their  plants  should  feel  the  evil  of  light 
purses,  as  well  aa  of  light  crops  ?  Constant  draining  or 
evaporation,  without  returning  any  thing,  would  in  lime 
exhaust  the  ocean  of  its  waters.  A  constant  cropping  of  the 
soil,  without  returning  any  thing  to  it,  will  in  like  manner 
exhaust  ii  of  its  vegetable  food,  and  gradually  induce  steril- 
ity. Neither  sand,  clay,  lime,  or  magnesia,  which  are  the 
elements  of  all  soils,  nor  any  combination  of  part  or  all  of 
them,  is  alone  capable  of  producing  healthy  plants.  It  is 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  accumulated  upon  its 
bosom,  or  which  art  deposits  there  with  the  auxiliary  aid  of 
these  materials  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  that  enables  the 
earth  to  teem  with  vegetable  life,  and  yield  its  tribute  to 
man  and  beast." 

Judge  Buel  suggests  the  following  cheap  and  practicable 
mode  of  providing  food  for  vcgefabus ; 

"  The  cattle  yard  should  be  located  on  the  south  aide  of 
>ind  adjoiniiiz  the  barn.  Sheds,  subBlantial  stone  walls,  or 
close  board  tcnccs,  should  be  erected  at  least  on  the  east  and 
west  siiles,  to  shelter  the  cattle  from  cold  winds  and  storms; 
the  size  proportioned  to  the  stock  to  be  kept  in  it.  Exca- 
vate the  centre  in  a  concave  form,  placing  the  earth  removed 
upon  the  edges  or  lowest  sides,  leaving  the  borders  ten  or 
twelve  feet  broad,  of  a  horizontal  level,  to  feed  the  stock  up- 
on, and  from  two  to  five  feet  higher  than  the  centre.  This 
may  be  done  with  a  plough  and  scraper,  or  ehovel  and  band- 
ttarrow,  ailer  the  ground  is  broken  up  with  the  plough 
When  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  compact  to  hold  water,  the 
bottom  should  be  bedded  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  clay, 
well  beat  down,  and  covered  with  gravel  or  sand.  This  last 
labor  is  seldom  required,  except  where  the  ground  is  very 
porous.  Here  should  be  annually  deposited,  as  they  can  be 
conveniently  collected,  the  weeds,  coarae  grass,  and  brakes 
of  the  farm;  and  also  the  pumpkin  vines  and  potato  tops. 
And  here  also  should  be  fed  out,  or  atrewed  as  litter,  the 
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bftj,  atalks,  and  husks  of  Indian  corn,  pe«  and  bean  haulm, 
■ud  the  straw  of  grain  not  wanted  in  Ine  stables.  To  still 
further  augment  the  mass,  leached  aahea  and  swamp  earth 
may  be  added  to  advanlage.  These  nialeriais  will  absorb 
the  liquid  of  the  yard,  and,  becoming  incorporated  with  the 
Gxcrementitious  matter,  double  or  treble  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  manure.  During  the  continuance  of  frost  the  excavation 
gives  no  incoDveniBnce;  and  when  the  weather  is  soft,  the 
borders  afford  ample  room  for  the  cattle.  In  this  way,  the 
urtnO  is  saved,  and  the  waste  incident  to  rains,  &c.  prevent- 
ed. The  cattiu  should  be  kept  congtantly  yarded  in  winter,  • 
except  when  let  out  to  water,  and  the  yard   frequently   re- 

[ileniahed  with  dry  litter.  Upon  this  plan,  from  ten  to  twelve 
oads  of  unfermented  manure  may  be  obtained  every  spring 
for  each  animal;  and  if  tbe  stable  manure  is  spread  over  the 
yard,  the  quality  of  the  dung  will  be  improved,  and  the 
quantity  proportionabiy  increaaed.  Any  excess  of  liquid 
that  may  remain  afler  the  dung  is  removed  in  the  sprmg, 
can  be  profitably  applied  to  grass,  grain,  or  garden  crops. 
It  is  used  extensively  in  Flanders,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

"  Having  explained  my  method  of  procuring  and  preserv- 
ing the  food  of  vegetables,  I  will  proceed  to  state  my  prac- 
tice in  feeding  or  applying  it.  It  is  given,  every  spring, 
to  such  hoed  crops  as  will  do  well  upon  coarse  food,  (my 
vegetable  hogs  and  goats,)  These  are  corn,  potatoes,  ruta 
baga,  beans,  and  cabbages.  These  consume  the  coarser 
particleg  of  the  manure,  which  would  have  been  lost  during 
the  summer  in  tbe  yard;  while  the  plough,  harrow,  and  hoe 
eradicate  the  weeds  which  spring  from  the  seeds  it  scatters. 
The  finer  parts  of  the  food  are  preserved  in  the  soil,  to 
nourish  tbe  small  grains  which  follow.  The  dung  is  spread 
upon  the  land  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  immediately  turned 
under  with  the  plough.  It  is  thereby  better  distributed  for 
the  next  crop,  and  becomes  intimately  mixed  and  incorpora- 
ted with  the  soil  by  subsequent  tillage.  Thus,  upon  the  data 
which  I  feel  warranted  in  assuming,  a  farmer  who  keeps 
twenty  horses  and  neat  cattle,  will  obtain  from  his  yards  and 
stables,  every  spring,  two  hundred  'oads  of  manure,  besides 
what  is  made  in  summer,  and  the  product  of  his  hogslv. 
With  this  he  may  manure  annually  ten  or  twelve  acres  of 
com,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  manure  it  well.  And  if  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops  is  adopted,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  in  good 
heart,  and  progressively  t-  improve,  sixty  acres  of  tiUage 
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land,  ao  that  «ach  field  shall  foe  ncHiiured  imca  every  fbor  or 
fire  jeara,  on  the  return  of  the  ccro  aod  potato  crop." 


DAIRT.  The  celebrated  Arthur  ronng  has  the  bllow- 
ing  renurka  on  thu  subject : 

"Unless  the  rarmer  has  a  very  diligeat  aad  indnstiiouB 
wife,  who  sees  roiuutely  to  her  dairy,  or  a.  moat  honest,  dili- 
gent, Bod  careful  housekeeper  to  do  it  for  him,  he  will  aasur' 
edly  lose  money  by  his  dairy;  trusted  to  cdlnmon  servants, 
it  will  not  pay  charges.  The  dairymaid  must  be  up  every 
morning  at  four  o'clock,  or  she  will  be  backward  in  her 
business.  At  fire  the  cows  must  be  milked,  and  there  must 
be  milkers  enough  to  finish  by  six.  The  same  rule  must  be 
obsorved  ia  the  evening. 

"  In  making  butter,  the  dairymaids  are  particularly  atten- 
tive to  one  circumstance,  that  there  must  be  a  certain  pro- 
ponion  of  wur  in  the  cream,  either  natural  or  artificial,  or 
they  cannot  insure  a  good  churning  of  butter;  some  keep  a 
little  of  the  old  cream  for  that  purpose;  others  use  a  little 
runnet;  and  some  a  little  lemon  juice." 

la  order  to  determine  which  cow's  milk  is  beet  for  cream, 
it  has  been  recommeaded  to  let  the  milk  of  each  be  put  by 
itself,  and  chum  each  separately. 

The  properties  requislie  in  a  dairy-house  are,  that  it  be 
cool  in  summer  and  moderately  warm  in  winter,  so  as  to 
preserve  nearly  the  same  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
which,  according  to  Lioudon,  should  be  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. A  northern  exposure,  aa  much  under  the  shade  of 
trees  as  possible,  is  to  be  preferred.  A  well-constructed  but- 
ter dairy,  says  Loudon,  should  consist  of  three  apartments; 
a  milk  house,  a  churning  house,  with  proper  boiler,  as  well 
aa  other  conveniences  for  ecalding  and  washing  the  imple- 
ments, and  a  room  to  keep  them  in,  and  for  drying  and  air- 
ing them,  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  of  its  being  done 
without  doors.  The  cheese  daiiy  should  likewise  consist  of 
three  apartments  :  a  milk  house,  a  scalding  and  pressing 
bouse,  and  a  salting  house.  To  these  should  be  added  a 
cheese  room,  or  lofl,  which  may  with  great  propriety  be 
made  above  the  dairy.  This  is,  however,  generally  aeparate 
from  the  dairy.  But  a  milk  dairy  requires  only  a  good 
milk  house,  and  a  room  for  scalding,  cleaning,  and  airing 
the  utensils. 

A  dairy  for  the  private  use  of  any  farmer  or  family  need 
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not  be  large,  aod  may  very  economically  be  formed  in  a 
thick-walled  dry  cellar,  ao  situated  as  to  have  windows  oa 
two  sides  ;  the  north  and  eaal  in  preference  for  ventilation  ; 
and  in  order  that  these  windows  may  the  better  exclude  cold  ' 
in  wiuler  and  heat  in  summer,  they  should  be  fitted  with 
double  sashes;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  sash  should 
be  a  fixed  frame  of  close  wire  nelling  or  haircloth,  to 
exclude  flies  and  other  insects.* 

Oa  Making  and  Preserving  Butler.  The  dairy-house 
ahould  be  kept  neat,  should  not  front  (he  south,  southeaet, 
or  southwest.  An  apartment  in  a  sweet  and  well-ventilated 
cellar  will  answer  a  good  purpose  to  keep  milk  and  cream 
in.  Cheeses  should  not  be  set  to  dry  in  the  same  room 
where  your  milk  is  set,  for  they  communicate  an  acid  matter 
to  the  surrounding  air,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  milk  sour.  The  milk  room  and  cheese  room  should 
therefore  be  separate  apartments.  It  will  be  well  to  place 
your  milk  room,  if  possible,  over  a  spring  or  brook,  near  the 
dwellinghouse ;  and  you  may  have  a  stone  floor,  and  chan- 
nels in  the  floor  to  pass  the  water  round  near  the  inside  of 
the  walls.  Into  these  channels  the  pans  may  be  set,  filled 
with  milk,  and  surrounded  by  water.  If  water  could  he  in- 
troduced into  the  milk  room  so  as  to  fall  from  some  height 
on  the  pavement,  it  would  likewise  prove  advantageous,  as 
the  waterfall  and  the  evaporation  it  causes  will  contribute  to 
preserve  the  air  continually  pure,  fresh,  and  cool.  As  the 
milk  itself  when  brought  in  warm  will  naturally  tend  to  raise 
the  teiDpersture  of  the  milk  room  loo  high,  it  is  recommend- 
ed to  have  an  ice-house  attached  to  the  dairy,  especially 
where  the  advantage  of  a  current  of  water  cahnot  be  obtain^ 
ed.  An  ice-house  would  prove  still  more  profitahle  if  the 
dairy  be  situated  near  large  towns,  where  the  ice  could  be 
sold  in  summer.  According  (o  Dr.  Deane,  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  room  should  be  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  tbermoraeter;  and  "The  Complete  Grazier" 
says,  "Where  the  temperature  of  the  milk  room  has  be- 
come aflected  by  the  carrying  of  newly  drawn  milk  into  it, 
it  may  be  easily  reduced  to  the  proper  temperature  by  sus- 
pending a  small  quantity  of  ice  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  floor;  and  if,  during  winter,  the  cold  should  become  too 
great,  a  barrel  of  hot  water  closely  stopped,  or  a  few  hot 
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bricks  placed  on  the  Soor  or  table  of  the  milk  room,  will 
readily  counteract  its  eiTecta.  But  on  no  account  whatever 
shoula  a  chafing-dish  with  burning  coals  be  used,  as  it  will 
certainly  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk." 

The  proper  receptacles  for  raiUt  are  tin  or  earthen  pans, 
not  glazed  nor  lined  wiih  lead,  or  wooden  trays.  Lead, 
copper,  or  brass  utensils,  as  well  as  earthenware  vessels 
glazed  with  lead,  ought  on  no  pretext  whatever  to  be  used; 
tor  the  a^id  which  is  contained  in  milk  combines  with  these 
metals,  and  forms  a  poisonous  compound  with  them.  Sir 
^John  Sinclair  recommends  vesaels  made  of  cast  iron,  soften- 
ed by  annealing  them  in  charcoal,  so  that  they  will  not  break 
by  an  ordinary  fall,  turned  smooth  in  the  inside,  and  laid 
over  with  a  coat  of  tin,  to  prevent  the  iron  from  coining  in 
contact  with  the  milk.  These  milk  dishes  are  stated  to  be 
kept  mare  easily  clean  than  wooden  vessels;  and  their  su~ 
perior  power  of  conducting  heat  cools  the  milk  so  rapidly, 
that  ihe  Scottish  ftrmere'  wives,  who  have  given  them  a  fair 
trial,  affirm  that  they  throw  up  one  third  more  cream  from  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk."  Cast-iron  vessels,  without  being 
tinned,  would  give  no  poisonous  quality  to  the  milk,  but  they 
might  render  the  produce  of  the  dairy  unpalatable. 

"All  dairy  utensils  ought  to  be  most  carefully  scoured, 
first  with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  rinsed  whh  cold,  and 
kept  in  an  airy  place,  in  order  that  every  possible  decree  of 
acidity  may  b«  removed.  Should  one  or  two  scounngs  be 
insufficient,  they  must  be  repeatedly  cleansed  until  they  be- 
come  entirely  sweet,  as  the  slightest  taint  or  scidity  may 
cause  material  loss."i'  Slate,  according  to  some  accounts, 
makes  very  good  milk  coolers,  and  perhaps  freestone  might 
answer  as  well. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  cows'  milk  greatly  depends 
on  the  nature  of  their  food.  Potatoes,  carrots,  and  parsoipB 
are  recommended  as  causing  cows  to  give  excellent  milk; 
and  mangel-wurtzel  is  highly  spoken  of  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Cabbages,  if  sound,  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  but 
Ihe  decayed  leaves  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk.  It  is 
thought  best  to  niilk  cows  three  times  a  day  if  fully  fed,  and 
great  caution  should  be  exercised  by  the  persons  employed 
to  draw  the  milk  from  them  completely,  not  only  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  produce,  but  to  preserve  its  quality.  Any 
portion  which  may  be  left  in  the  udder  seems  gradually  to  be 
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absorbed  into  the  system,  and  no  more  u  fernted  than 
enough  to  supply  the  losa  oF  what  is  taken  away;  and  by  the 
continuance  of  the  same  mode  a  yet  Turther  diminution  takes 
place,  until  at  length  scarcely  any  ia  produced.  This  last 
mode  of  milking  is  practised  when  it  is  intended  to  render  a 
cow  dry. 

"  Aner  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  should  b«  care- 
fully  attained  through  a  linen  cloth  or  a  hair  sieve,  (Dr.  An- 
derson prefers  a  sieve  made  of  silver  wires,  on  account  of  its 
superior  wholesomeneas,)  into  the  cream  dishes,  which 
should  never  exceed  three  inches  in  depth,  though  (hey  may 
be  made  so  wide  as  to  contain  any  quantity  required,  and 
which  ought  to  be  perfectly  clean,  sweet,  and  cool.  If  any 
ill  flavor  is  apprehended  from  the  cows  having  eaten  turnips, 
&.C.,  (he  addition  of  one  eighth  part  of  boiling  water  to  the 
milk  before  it  ia  poured  into  the  dishes  will  effectually 
remove  it.*  When  Ailed,  the  dishes  ought  to  be  set  upon 
shelves  or  dressers,  there  to  continue  till  the  cream  is  re- 
moved. This  should  be  steadily  done  by  means  of  a  skim- 
ming dish,  if  possible,  without  spilling  any  upon  the  floor, 
because  it  will  speedily  taint  the  air  of  (he  room;  and  the 
cream  poured  into  a  vessel,  till  enough  be  obtained  for 
churning  " 

ITie  "Farmer's  Assistant  "  judiciously  obserres,  "If  new 
milk  be  kept  as  warm  as  when  it  comes  from  the  cow,  no 
cream  will  rise  on  it ;  but  when  sufliciently  cooled,  the 
cream  separates  from  the  rest  and  rises  (o  the  top.  la  order 
then  to  efibct  (bis  to  (be  best  advantage,  the  new  milk  should 
be  made  as  cool  as  possible,  and  the  cooler  it  is  thus  made 
the  more  suddenly  and  eflectually  the  cream  wilt  rise.  To 
set  milkpans  made  of  tin  in  beds  of  salt  would  no  doubt  be 
useful,  where  the  cellar  ia  too  warm;  and  to  set  all  milk  ves- 
sels on  a  floor  which  is  constantly  covered  with  cold  spring 
water  is  also  an  excellent  plan." 

The  following  remarks  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  mak- 

*  Hr.  Yomig  hai  nconnifladfld  Ibe  dmirymui  to  boil  two  CMiica  of  lilr^ 
in  ant  quart  id  wnter,  iiilil  lo  botllo  Iba  miilure;  of  whick,  when  cold,  ■ 
liir^ft  tea-cupful  is  Id  ba  added  (o  ten  or  twelve  quart!  of  lailk  as  aoon  m  if 
cnnwi  rrom  tbo  cow.  Tbe  (jinDlity  of  laltpeln  ii  to  be  iaemied  aa  the 
tarnipa  beconw  KroDgar.  The  feeding  of  cowa  with  the  nod  oloiu  will,  u  tba 
earl  of  Egremont  (band,  preieni  the  milk  from  having  a  bad  Uute.  Analher 
nelbod  of  reoKxing  any  ill  flavor  ariaing  from  the  cowi  hiving  eaten  tumipi, 
conTiiU  in  wacming  the  creKD,  and  afkerwarda  pouring  it  into  a  leaaei  of 
cold  water;  from  wbieb  the  ereaa  ia  to  b«  akimmad  aa  il  riaa  lo  ibe  nuiboa, 
•ad  tbui  tbe  Dnpleuanl  laalB  nitt  be  left  bebi  ji  ■■  ibe  water. 
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ing  butter,  are  chiefly  derived  from  Dr.  Andersoa's  valuablB 
Essay  oa  that  subject.  I.  The  milk  first  drawn  from  a  cow 
is  always  tbiaaer,  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that  afterwards 
obtaiued;  and  this  richness  increases  gradually  to  the  very 
last  drop  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  udder.  2.  The  portion 
of  cream  rising  first  to  the  surface  is  richer  in  quality  and 
greater  in  quantity  than  that  which  rises  in  the  second  equal 
space  of  time,  and  so  of  the  rest,  the  cream  decreasing  and 

S rowing  worse  as  long  as  it  rises  at  all.  3.  Thick  milk  pro- 
uces  a  smaller  proportion  of  cream  than  that  which  is  Initi- 
ner,  though  the  cream  of  the  former  is  of  a  richer  quality. 
If  thick  milk  therefore  be  diluted  with  water,  it  will  aSbrd 
more  cream  than  it  would  have  yielded  in  ils  pure  state, 
though  ils  quality  will  at  the  same  time  be  inferior.  4. 
Milk  carried  about  in  pails,  or  other  vessels,  agitated  and 
partly  cooled  before  it  is  put  into  the  milkpans,  never  throws 
up  such  good  and  plentiful  cream  as  if  it  had  been  put  into 
proper  vessels  immediately  after  it  came  from  the  cow. 

From  these  fundamental  facts,  thel>octor  deduces,  in  sub- 
stance,  the  following  rules  : 

1.  The  cows  should  be  milked  as  near  the  dairy  as  possi- 
ble, to  jprevent  the  necessity  of  carrying  and  cooling  the 
milk  before  it  be  put  into  the  dishes;  and  as  cows  are  much 
hurt  by  far  driving,  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  in  a  dairy 
farm  to  have  (he  principal  grass  fields  as  near  the  dairy  or 
nomestead  as  possible.  In  this  point  of  view,  also,  the  prac- 
tice of  feeding  cows  in  the  bouse,  rather  than  turning  tbem 
out  to  pasture  in  the  field,  must  be  obviously  beneficial.  * 

3.  'I  he  practice  of  putting  ihe  milk  of  all  the  cows  of  a 
large  dairy  into  one  veseel,  ae  it  is  milked,  there  to  remain 
till  the  whole  milking  be  finished,  before  any  part  is  put  into 
the  milkpans,  seems  to  be  highly  injudicious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  loss  austaiaed  by  the  agitation  and  cooling, 
but  also,  the  more  especially,  because  it  prevents  the  owner 

■  Mr.  Lawnact,  in  hii  "  Tmliw  on  Cattle,"  obtenet,  ihai  '■  it  it  aUted 
ti5  IhDoraliMl  writen,  Unl  la  kt^  cdwi  in  Ihe  boiDs  Hail  increuea  ihtir 
quantiljp  of  milk ;  ■  Ikct  wliit±  Tnrioui  eKperlnienti  compel  me  ta  dieprove- 

Wilh  ms  il  ha*  orsr  bed  the  effect  oT  eddinfi  la  the  wUMDce  of  (he  BnimBl, 
■nd  of  dimiaigbiog  (be  quinlity  of  ber  lailh  ;    probnU]'  (ram   defect  of  (he 


"llie  eggregale  qinurily  of  mlllt    in   b  dairy  laay  be   enlarged  by   keepinf 
puium  free  from  the  tread  of  the  cawi,  lince  a  grraier  nuiDher  mny  be  kepi, 
pefliape  by  one  third,  on  the  lame  eateni  of  groand;  ai  the  same  time  the  ani- 
the  bonuiiDi  and  debili(a(ing  efiecti  of  (be  ijd  and 


pefliape  by  one 
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of  the  dair/  from  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  cow's 
milk,  ao  as  id  enlighten  hia  judgment  respecting  the  profit 
that  he  may  derive  from  each.  Without  thia  precaution,  he 
may  hnve  the  whole  of  his  dairy  produce  greatly  debased  by 
the  mitk  of  one  bad  cow  for  years  together,  without  being 
able  to  discover  it.  A  better  practice,  therefore,  would  be 
to  have  the  milk  drawn  from  each  cow  seiiaralely  put  into 
the  creaming  paoa  as  soon  as  milked,  witnout  being  ever 
mixed  with  any  other  ;  and  if  these  pans  were  all  made  of 
such  ft  size  as  to  be  able  to  contain  the  whole  of  one  cow's 
milk,  each  in  a  separate  pan,  the  careful  dai*  would  thus  be 
able  to  remark,  without  any  trouble,  the  quantity  of  milk 
afTiirded  by  each  cow  every  day,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  cow's  milk.  And  if  the  same  cow's  milk 
were  always  to  be  placed  on  the  same  part  of  the  shelf,  hav- 
ing the  cow's  name  written  beneath,  there  never  could  be 
the  eroalleet  diOiculty  in  ascenaining  which  of  the  cows  it 
would  be  for  the  owner's  interest  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he 
ought  to  keep  end  breed  from. 

3.  If  it' be  intended  to  make  butter  of  a  very  ^ne  mutttty, 
it  ^ill  be  advisable,  not  only  to  reject  entirely  the  milk  of  dl 
those  cows  which  yield  cream  of  a  bad  quality,  but  also,  in 
every  case,  to  keep  the  milk  that  is  first  drawn  from  the  cow 
at  each  milking  entirely  separate  from  that  which  is  got  last; 
as  it  is  obvious,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  quality  of  the  butter 
must  be  greatly  debased,  without  adding  much  to  its  quanti- 
ty. It  ia  also  obvious,  that  the  quality  of  the  butter  will  be 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  amallness  of  the  quantity  of 
the  last  drawn  milk  which  is  used,  as  it  increases  in  richness 
to  the  very  last  drop  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  udder  at 
that  time  ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  be  singularly  nice  will 
do  well  to  keep  for  (heir  best  butter  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  laai  drawn  milk. 

Dr.  Anderson  proceeds  to  state  in  substance,  that  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  the  common  practice  is  to  let  the  calf 
suck  till  the  dairymaid  judges  that  it  has  had  enough  ;  it  ia 
then  separated,  the  legs  of  the  mother  having  been  previous- 
ly shackled  by  a  very  aimple  contrivance,  to  oblige  her  to 
■tand  still,  and  the  dairymaid  milks  off  what  b  left  by  the 
c^lf  In  this  way,  he  observes,  the  Highland  butter  has 
been  greatly  celebrated  as  the  "  richest  marrowy  butter 
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which  can  uifwbere  be  met  with."  The  milk  which  ia 
first  drawn,  and  consequenlly  of  iDferior  01131117,  ™^y  t>e 
converted  into  an  inferior  kind  of  butter,  sold  sweet,  or  made 
into  cheeses,  which,  by  being  made  of  sweet  milk,  if  mads 
with  care  and  ekill,  may  be  of  fine  quality. 

Churning  ought  to  be  regularly  continued  till  the  buttei 
comet,  or  is  formed.  If  (he  motion  in  summer  he  too  quick, 
the  butter  will,  in  consequence,  ferment,  and  become  ill- 
lasted  ;  and,  in  winter,  it  will  go  back.  Churning,  it  is  amid, 
may  be  made  easier  by  putting  the  bottom  of  the  pump  churn 
about  one  foot  deep  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  continu- 
ing it  there  tilt  Che  butter  is  made.  The  addition  of  one  or 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  distilled  vinegar,  aAer  churniug 
awhile,  will,  it  ia  said,  produce  butter  much  sooner,  in  many 
instances,  than  it  can  be  formed  without  such  addition. 

Some  writers  advise  to  wash  the  butter,  after  it  is  formed, 
thoroughly  in  several  waters,  till  all  the  milk  is  removed. 
Dr.  Anderson,  however,  advises  to  force  the  milk  out  of  the 
cavities  of  the  butter  by  means  of  a  flat,  wooden  ladle,  fur- 
nished with  a  short  handle,  at  the  same  time  agitating  the 
butter  as  little  as  possible,  lesl  it  become  tough  and  gluey. 
"  The  beating  up  of  butter,"  he  observes,  "  by  the  hand,  la 
an  indelicate  praclice,  particularly  if  it  be  constitutionally 
warm;  and  as  it  ia  hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  butter  to  pour 
cold  water  on  it  during  this  operation,  the  hutler,  if  too  soft 
to  receive  the  impression  of  the  mould,  may  be  put  into 
small  vessels,  and  there  be  permitted  to  float  in  a  trough  of 
cold  water  beneath  the  table,  wilhoul  u<Utng  Ike  buUtr,  which 
will  soon  become  sufficiently  firm.  Or,  when  butter  is  first 
made,  after  as  much  of  the  milk  has  been  got  out  as  possi- 
ble, it  may  be  thinly  spread  on  a  marble  slab,  and  the  re- 
maining moisture  be  absorbed  by  patting  it  with  clean  dry 

It  is  said,  in  Bordlcy's"  Husbandry,"  that  "dashing  in 
waler,  and  then,  without  pause,  clearing  the  butter  from 
every  particle  of  the  water,  is  widely  diRerent  from  washing 
butler  by  kneading  and  letting  it  remain  at  all  in  the  water. 
Very  good  butter  for  flavor,  color,  and  consistence,  is  made 
by  one  who  washes  it  twice,  but  never  lets  it  remain  in  the 
water  a  moment."  Another  butter-maker  says,  mix  the  salt 
in  the  butter  in  the  evening,  and  let  it  rest  till  morning,  then 
workout  theliquor,hut  never  letit  be  once  touched  with  water, 

Ur.  Anderson  remarks,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
•trength  as  well  as  t'eiterity  is  required  in  the  working  ot 
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bu{(er.  The  thing  wanted  is,  to  force  out  the  milk  entirelj, 
with  as  little  tawing  [working]  of  the  butter  as  iMMsible,  for 
if  the  milk  be  not  entirety  taken  away,  the  butter  will  spoil 
in  a  short  lime;  and  if  it  be  much  worked  the  butter  will 
become  tough  and  gluey,  which  greatly  debBses  its  quality. 

Before  you  put  butter  into  the  reasels  which  are  to  contain 
it,  gr«at  care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  well  seasoned  by 
frequent  washing  and  exposure  to  the  air  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  As  it  is  difficult  to  season  new  firkins,  it  will  always 
be  preferable  to  employ  those  which  have  been  used.  The 
most  speedy  method  of  seasoning  firkins  is  by  the  use  of  un- 
slacked  time,  or  a  large  quantity  of  salt  and  water,  well 
boiled,  with  which  they  should  be  repeatedly  scrubbed,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  to  remain  there  three  or 
four  days,  till  wanted.  They  should  then  be  scrubbed  as 
before,  and  well  rinsed  with  cold  water;  and  before  the  but- 
ter is  put  in,  tvery  part  of  the  inside  of  the  firkin  must  be 
well  rubbed  with  salt. 

Butter  may  be  salted  by  working  into  it  one  or  two  ounces 
of  salt,  after  the  buttermilk  has  been  forced  out.  The  salt 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  be  of  the  best  and 
purest  quality.  Dr.  Anderson,  however,  recommends  the 
following  preparation,  which  he  has  experienced  to  be  much 
superior,  as  it  not  only  prevents  the  butter  from  becoming  in 
any  degree  rancid,  but  also  improves  its  appearance,  and  im> 
parts  a  sweeter  and  richer  taste  than  could  be  given  by  com- 
mon salt  only.  For  every  pound  of  butter  take  half  an 
ounce  of  best  common  sail,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre;  beat  and 
blend  the  whole  completely  together.  Butter  thus  cured, 
should  stand  three  or  four  weeks  before  it  is  used,  that  the 
salts  may  be  well  mixed,  l^e  best  butler  is  made  in  sum- 
mer, but  by  adding  a  certain  portion  (which  experience 
alone  can  determine)  of  the  juice  expressed  from  the  pulp  of 
carrots  to  the  cream  previously  to  churning,  winter-made 
butter  will  thus  acquire  the  appearance  and  flavor  of  butter 
that  has  been  churned  during  tne  prime  part  of  the  summer 
season. 

A  writer  for  "  The  Journal  of  Humanity  "  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  making  good  butter.  "  If  you  have  four  or 
five  cows,  it  is  beat  to  churn  every  day  ;  and  by  no  means 
less  frequently  than  every  other  day.  If  you  cannot  chum 
every  day,  throw  into  the  cream,  when  gathered,  a  handful 
of  nice  salt.    In  very  warm  weather,  when  milk  sours  soon 
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put  two  heapiD^  lable-apoonfula  of  salt  into  every  pait  of 
inUk  before  straiHuig.  I'he  quaotity  ae  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  buller  b  greatly  improved  by  thia  methitd.  If  you 
bave  ice,  put  a  small  piece  iu  every  pan  of  milk,  and  also 
into  the  cream  when  you  churn.  If  you  have  no  ice,  put 
the  cream  into  a  pail,  and  hang  it  in  the  well  twelve 
hours  before  churning.  In  the  warm  season,  cream  should 
be  skimmed  as  sonn  as  it  is  in  the  least  sour,  and  in  the 
coldest  weather,  milk  should  not  stand  more  than  thirty-six 
or  forty-eight  hours.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  every  article  used  in  making  butter  perfectly  sweet,  bf 
frequent  and  thorough  scalding." 

A  writer  for  "  The  New  England  Fanner,"  (Vol.  VI.  p. 
310,)  observed  as  follows  :  . 

"  It  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  improve  the  butter  (o  bave 
the  milk  sour  before  the  cream  is  gathered;  but  at  this  sea- 
son of  (he  year  [June]  it  can  hardly  be  prevented.  It 
should,  however,  never  be  snflered  to  stand  till  the  milk  cur- 
dles. When  the  cream  is  gathered  it  «hould  be  set  in  an 
open  vessel,  where  the  air  can  have  free  access  to  its  sur- 
face; and  during  (he  time  that  the  cream  is  gathering  for  a 
churning  of  butter,  it  should  have  a  stick  or  spoon  kept  in 
the  vessel  where  the  cream  is,  by  which  the  cream  should  be 
stirred  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  enough  to  mix  it 
up  well,  and  bring  a  new  portion  of  it  to  the  air;  and  it 
should  stand  before  the  window  of  the  milk  room,  or  some 
other,  the  most  airy  position  afforded  by  the  room.  When 
you  have  gathered  a  mesa  for  this  season  of  the  year,  fill 
your  churn  over  night  with  cold  water,  and  empty  it  in  the 
morning.  Put  in  your  cream  and  churn  it  with  a  regular, 
steady,  and  not  too  rapid  motion.  It  will  generally  come  in 
from  teo  to  twenty  mmutes,  and  when  fetched  it  needs  no 
coloring  matter. 

"  I  know  that  women  say  flies  will  get  into  the  cream  if 
led  uncovered;  li;t  them  get  in,  and  pick  them  out,  rather 
than  cover  up  the  vessel  containing  the  cream.* 

"The  windows  to  milk  rooms,  in  many  bouses,  are  not 
sufficiently  large,  with  from  four  to  eight  small  panes  of 
glass,  lliis  Bflords  too  stinted  a  portion  of  air.  If  your 
glass  is  small,  you  want  a  twenty-four  lighted  window  tc 


I,  irillincl,  or  other  lighl  and  poroua  inbiiUneB, 
lea,  might  admil  air  and  exckida  the  diu.  — 
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(be  milk  room,  with  blioda  to  exclude  the  sun.  If  two 
luch  windows,  so  aitusieil  as  to  alTord  tt  draught  of  «ir,  th« 
better.  But  stint  your  milk  room  of  air,  and  keep  the  cream- 
pot  covered  light  lo  exclude  flies,  and  your  butter  will  be 
wkiU  and  killer,  besides  being  a  long  while  coming." 

Jtfoitng'  Bailer  tn  Wmltr.  A  friend  has  furnished  us  with 
the  following  observations  on  this  subject: 

"  In  February,  \9io,  I  spent  a  few  days  with  Dr.  Jones, 
who  lives  near  Hyco  Bridge,  in  Halifax  County,  Virginia 
Mrs.  Jones  prepares  her  cream  for  churning  by  heating  the 
milk  after  it  has  stood  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours. 

"She  places  it  over  cooJb  the  evening  before  churning, 
until  the  milk  as  it  stands  with  the  cream  on  is  heated  ree^ 
to  boiling,  when  she  sets  it  by  till  morning.  The  cream  is 
(hen  skimmed  off,  and  churned  by  stirring  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  The  butter  is  delicately  white  and  clear  in  its  com 
plexion,  firm,  and  fine  fiavored. 

"This  process  would,  oodoubt,  prove  more  successful  in 
any  part  of  New  England,  since  the  climate  of  Virginia  is 
generally  less  favorable  to  the  dairy  than  that  of  the  eastern 
States." 

From  the  same  pen  we  are  favored  with  the  following: 

OarUe  tn  Bvtter.  "  When  milk  has  the  flavor  of  garlic, 
or  wild  onion,  add  a  quart  of  boiling  water  to  each  gallon, 
and  set  it  away  in  vessels,  havine  the  bottom  covered  (he 
thickness  of  an  inch  only  with  milk.  The  cream  that  rises 
will  he  sweet  and  free  from  any  disagreeable  flavor." 

L.  Peters,  Esq.  of  Westborvugh,  Massachusetts,  says, 
relative  to  making  winter  butter,  "  My  wife's  method  is,  to 
set  the  vessels  in  which  the  cream  is  collected  near  the  fire 
a  while  before  it  is  put  into  the  churn,  and  frequently  stir  it 
a  little,  and  turn  the  vessels,  that  it  may  be  warmed  equally, 
till  it  is  as  warm  as  cream  in  the  summer,  as  near  as  she  can 
judge;  and  before  putting  it  into  the  churn,  that  is  scalded 
with  scalding  water.  When  the  churning  commences,  it  is 
done  moderately,  and  if  there  is  any  frothy  appearance,  then 
warm  water  is  put  in,  the  churn  put  near  the  fire,  and 
occasionally  turned,  till  the  temperature  is  altered,  and  the 
churning  is  finiahed,  which  is  generally  in  a  short  time.  If 
a  dash  churn  is  used,  set  it  into  a  tub  of  hot  water,  and  fre- 
quently move  the  dash  a  little,  to  mix  the  warm  and  cold 
cream,  till  it  is  of  a  suitable  warmth,  which  an  observing 
person  will  soon  ascertain  by  practice." —  Jfexe  EngbuM 
Farmer,  Vol.  VI.  p.  370     . 
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A  nlnable  paper  oa  tbe  makiag  of  batter  in  coM  wsatbf 
bj  (be  R«T.  W .  AllcD,  states  tbe  results  of  severa]  trials,  I  r 
whifth  it  appears  tbat  butter  ma/  be  obtained  in  (be  colder 
weatber  witbin  from  ten  to  twenty  loinuteB,  if  the  cream  at 
tbe  CMnmencement  of  the  cburaing  is  brougbt  to  tbe  tem- 
perature of  about  seveotj-fire  degrees  Fabrenbeit. 

E.  H.  Derbjr,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Masaacbusetts,  recommends 
tbe  making  of  butler  by  tbe  aid  of  frost,  as  follows: 

"  The  milk  wben  takea  from  the  cows  is  immediaiely 
strained  into  culben  pans,  and  set  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 
house;  as  soon  as  toe  trost  begins  to  operate,  a  separation 
takes  {riace,  (be  cream  rises  in  a  thick  paste  to  tbe  top,  and 
leaves  tbe  milk,  without  a  particle  of  cream,  frozen  in  tbe 
pan.  Tbe  cream  is  not  so  bard  but  that  it  can  be  easily 
acraped  off  with  a  spoon,  to  the  solid  ice ;  it  is  then  set  aside 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected  for  cburniog,  wben 
it  is  varroed  just  so  much  as  to  thaw  the  cream  sufficiently 
to  put  it  into  tbe  cbum.  1  have  never  known  it  to  require 
more  than  fi*e  minutes  to  convert  sucb  cream  into  butter, 
after  tbe  churning  had  commenced." 


CHEESE, — Method i^Makmg.  "Tbe  milk  iaunivetsal- 
ly  set  lor  cheese  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  tbe  oow. 

"Ilie  management  of  tbe  card  depends  on  (be  kind  of 
dieese:  tbin  cheese  requires  tbe  least  labor  and  aUention. 

"  Breaking  tbe  curd  is  done  with  the  band  and  dish.  Tbe 
finer  tbe  curd  is  broken  the  better,  particularly  in  thick 
cheeses  Tbe  best  color  of  this  kind  of  cheese  ia  that  of 
bees-wBZ,  which  is  produced  by  annotta,  tubbed  into  tbe 
milk  after  it  is  warmed.  The  dairywoman  is  to  judge  of 
the  quality  by  the  color  of  the  milk,  as  it  differs  much  in 
strength.  The  runnet  Is  prepared  by  taking  some  whey 
and  salting  till  it  will  bear  an  egg;  it  ia  then  suffered  to 
stand  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  skimmed  and  rack- 
ed off  clear;  to  this  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
orioe,  strung  as  the  whey,  and  into  this  mixture  some  sweet- 
briar,  thyme,  or  some  other  sweet  berbs;  also  a  little  black 
pepper  and  saltpetre;  the  herbs  are  kept  in  tbe  brine  three 
or  four  days,  after  which  it  is  decanted  clear  from  them 
Inloetx  quarts  of  this  liquor  four  large  calves'  bogs,  or,  more 
properly  called,  calves'  sloniacbs,  are  put.  No  part  of  the 
preparation  Is  heated,  and  frequently  tbe  calves'  bags  are 
only  steeped  in  cold  salt  and  water.     Turning  tbe  muk  diA 
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fwrain  difierent  dtunes.'no  two  dair; women  conducting  »- 
Fclly  alike. 

"  Setting  the  milk  tooliot  tacliDestfae  cheeM  tohenve,  and 
cooling  it  with  cold  water  produceB  a  similar  efiecl.  The 
degree  of  heat  vanes  according  to  the  weather.  The  curd 
when  formed  is  broken  with  what  is  caJied  a  trepte  cheese 
knife.  The  use  of  this  is  to  keep  the  fat  in  the  cheese.  It 
is  drawn  the  depth  of  the  curd  two  or  three  times  across  the 
tab,  to  give  the  whey  an  opportunity  of  runnieg  ofi*  clear; 
after  a  few  minutes  the  knife  is  more  freely  used,  and  the 
curd  is  cut  into  small  pieces  like  checkers,  and  is  broken 
fine  in  the  whey  with  the  hand  and  a  wooden  dish.  The 
curd  being  allowed  about  half  an  hour  to  settle,  the  whey  is 
laded  oft*  with  the  dish,  afler  it  is  pretty  well  separated  from 
the  curd. 

"It  is  an  almost  invBriable  practice  to  scald  the  curd. 
The  mass  is  first  broken  very  line,  and  then  the  scalding 
whey  is  added  to  it  and  stirred  a  few  minutes;  some  make 
use  of  hot  water  in  preference  to  whey,  and  it  is  in  bolb 
cases  heated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  curd;  if  it  is 
Bott,  the  whey  or  water  is  used  nearly  boiling;  but  if  hard, 
it  is  only  used  a  little  hotter  than  the  hand.  After  the  curd 
is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  hot  stuff,  it  is  suffered  to  siand 
a  few  minutes  to  settle,  and  is  then  separated  as  at  the  tirst 
operation.  After  the  scalding  liquor  is  separated,  a  vat,  or 
what  is  often  called  a  cheese  noop,  is  laid  across  the  cheese 
ladder  over  the  tub,  and  the  curd  is  crumbled  into  it  with  the 
hands,  and  pressed  into  ihe  vat,  to  squeeze  out  the  whey. 
The  vat  being  filled  as  full  and'  as  firmly  as  the  hand  alone 
can  fill  it,  and  rounded  up  in  the  middle,  a  cheese  cloth  is 
spread  over  it,  and  the  curd  is  turned  out  of  the  hoop  into 
the  cloth;  the  vat  is  then  washed,  and  (he  inverted  mass  of 
cards,  with  the  cloth  under  it,  is  returned  into  ihe  vat  and 
put  into  the  press;  after  standing  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
press,  the  vat  is  taken  out,  and  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  wash- 
ed, and  put  round  the  cheese,  and  it  is  replaced  in  the  vat 
and  in  the  press.  In  about  seven  or  eight  hours  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  press  and  salted,  the  cheese  is  placed  on  a  board, 
and  a  handful  of  salt  is  rubbed  all  over  it,  and  the  edges  are 
pared  off  if  necessafy  ;  another  handful  of  salt  is  strewed 
on  the  upper  side,  and  as  much  left  as  will  stick  to  it;  after- 
wards it  is  turned  into  the  bare  vat  without  a  cloth,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  salt  is  added  to  it,  and  the  cheese.is  return- 
ed into  the  press;  hert  it  continues  one  night,  and  the  next 
8» 
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murning  it  B  tiirocd  in  the  vat,  asd  continues  till  the  suo- 
ceeJiiig  morning,  and  the  curd  is  taken  out  and  placed  on 
the  dairy  shell':  here  .hey  are  turned  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  as  the  weather  may  be.  If  it  is  hot  and  dry,  the 
windows  and  door  are  kept  shut;  hut  if  wet  or  moist,  tho 
door  and  windows  are  kept  open  night  and  day." 

CUamng  the  Ckeeie.  "The  cneeses  having  remained 
about  ten  days  after  leaving  the  press,  are  to  be  washed  and 
■craped  in  the  followinE  manner:  a  large  tub  of  cold  sweet 
whey  is  placed  on  the  floor,  the  cheeses  are  immersed  in  it, 
where  they  continue  one  hour,  or  longer,  if  necessary,  to 
soften  the  rind.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  scraped  with 
e.  common  case-knife,  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
tender  rind,  till  every  part  of  the  cheese  is  smooth  ;  they 
ar«  after  the  last  operation  rinsed  in  the  Whey  and  wiped 
clean  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  placed  in  an  airy  situation 
to  dry,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  cheese  room. 
The  floor  of  the  cheese  room  is  generally  prepared  by  rub- 
bing it  with  hean  or  potato  tups,  or  any  succulent  herb,  ti|) 
it  appears  of  a  black  wet  color.  On  this  floor  the  cheeses 
are  placed,  and  turned  twice  a  week;  their  edges  are  wiped 
bard  with  a  cloth  once  a  week,  and  the  floor  is  cleansed  and 
rubbed  with  fresh  herbs  once  a  fortnight.  They  must  not  lie 
too  long  or  they  will  stick  to  the  floor.  This  preparation  of 
the  floor  gives  the  cheese  a  hlue  coat,  which  is  considered 
of  great  consequence." 

Stilton  Cheese,  hoie  made.  "  The  Stilton  cheese,  which 
may  be  called  the  Parmesan  of  England,  is  not  confined  to 
Stilton  and  its  vicinity,  for  many  farmers  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  also  in  Rutluid  and  Northamptonshire,  make  a 
aimilar  sort,  sell  them  for  the  same  price,  and  give  them  the 
name  of  the  Stilton  cheeses. 

"Take  the  night's  cream  and  put  it  into  the  morning's 
new  milk  with  the  runnel  ;  when  the  curd  is  separated,  let 
it  not  be  broken,  as  is  done  with  other  cheese,  but  take  it 
out,  disturbing  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  suffer  it  to  dry 
gradually  in  a  sieve  ;  and  as  the  whey  separates,  compress 
It  gradually  till  it  has  acquired  a  firm  consistence  ;  then 

filnee  it  in  a  wooden  hoop,  and  sufler  it  to  dry  very  gradual- 
y  on  a  board,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  turn  il  daily 
with  close  binders  round,  and  which  must  be  tightened  as 
the  cheese  acquires  more  solidity," 

Chette,  Skipper*  in.  "  Wrap  the  cheese  in  thin  brown 
paper,  so  thin  that  moisture  may  strike  through  soon  ;  dig  a 
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hole  in  good  sweet  earth  about  two  teet  deep,  in  which  tb« 
cheese  must  be  buried  about  thirty-aix  hours,  and  ths  alfip- 
pers  will  be  found  aJI  on  the  outside  of  the  cheese  ;  brush 
them  off  immediately,  and  you  will  find  your  cheese  sound 
and  good." 

Th  prevent  Cheeie  hacmg  a  raneid,  itautams  fiatcr.  "  Put 
about  one  table -spoonful  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  milk,  when 
(akfn  from  the  cowa  in  the  evening,  for  tlie  cheese  to  be 
m&dc  the  next  day  :  put  the  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
(bat  is  to  receive  the  milti ;  it  will  increase  the  curd,  and 
prevent  the  milk  from  growing  sour  or  putrid,  the  hottest 
nights  in  suromer."  —  MoMochtaetU  .Sgricullural  Rrpotitory. 

[The  IbllawinK  it  Troin  (he  pen  of  a  friind,  ui  wfaan  ws  an  indabud  for 

"  To  make  Cheese.  A  person  whose  dairy  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  gives  the  followmg  directions  for  making  cheese  : 

"  '  Take  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water  and  throw  into  it  a 
pint  and  a  balf  of  common  salt.  Boil  and  skim  it,  and  add 
three  or  four  ounces  of  rose  leaves.  After  it  is  sufficiently 
steeped,  let  it  coot,  and  put  in  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  and 
four  ruDnets.  A  great-spoonful  of  this  preparation  is  enough 
to  turn  lifleen  gallons  of  milk.  When  the  curd  is  made,  dip 
it  out  carefully,  and  put  it  into  a  cloth  that  sits  in  a  vessel 
with  its  bottom  perforated  with  boles.  Let  a  person  on  each 
side  of  the  cloth  take  up  the  corners,  and  raise  the  curd 
i^arefully,  and  turn  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the  cloth, 
in  order  to  the  better  draining  off  the  whey  ;  then  lay  it  as 
before,  in  a  vessel  perforated  with  holes,  and  thus  turn  it 
once  in  tideen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  in  the  intervals  place 
a  follower  upon  it,  with  a  stone  above  ;  cutting  the  curd 
through  each  time.  When  the  whey  is  out,  season  it  with 
salt  to  suit  your  palate,  while  cutting  it  up  in  small  pieces 
with  a  suitable  knife  ;  then  put  it  up  for  pressing.  Let  it 
stand  under  thirty  or  forty  pounds'  weight  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  turn  it,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  more  un- 
der the  same.  A  severe  pressure,  which  is  sometimes  given, 
spoils  a  rich  cheese  entirely. 

"  '  Set  your  cheese  in  closets  made  for  the  purpose,  which 
flies  cannot  enter, 

*' '  The  outside  may  be  nibbed  with  a  mixture  of  butter 
and  Spanish  brown,  which  answers  very  well,  but  other 
mixtures  may  answer  equally  well. 

"  ■  A  small  quantity  of  otter,  soy  the  size  of  a  kernel  of 
rye,  teieed  «p  tn  a  cloth,  may  be  put  in  each  curd. 
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"  '  Kerer  wadt  out  ^our  ciieese  cloth  witL  bo^,  but  boil 
it  oat  in  wbey.'" 


HEMP.  The  following  eaaay  on  the  culture  of  Hemp,  bj- 
Hod.  Hbhrt  Clat,  wss  originally  pnblisbed  ia  "  The  H'esi' 
era  AgricuhuriBt."  It  is  a  complete  trealiee  on  the  best 
manner  of  rairang  and  preparing  an  article,  which  always 
comnianda  cash  sufficient  to  reward  liberally  the  cultivator 
who  proceeds  correctly  in  obtaining  this  valuable  product. 
The  author  of  the  essay  is  not  less  favorably  known  as  a 
statesman  than  as  a  practical  and  scieDlific  agriculturist,  and 
his  name  will  give  it  Ihot  weight  and  currency  with  Ameri- 
can farmers  which  is  due  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

"  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  sowing  the  seed  is  by 
the  plough  and  horses,  until  the  clods  are  sufiicienlly  pul- 
verized or  dissolved,  and  the  surface  of  the  field  is  rendered 
even  and  smooth.  It  should  be  as  carefully  prepared  as  it 
it  were  for  fl^x.  This  moat  important  point,  too  oflen  neg* 
lected,  cannot  be  attended  to  too  miich.  Scarcely  any  oth- 
er crop  better  rewards  diligence  and  careful  husbandry.  Pal) 
or  winter  plougbiog  is  practised  with  advantage  ;  it  is  indis- 
pensable in  old  meadows,  or  old  pasture  grounds,  intended 
for  producing  hemp. 

"  Plants  for  seed  are  ordinarily  reared  in  a  place  distinct 
from  that  in  which  they  are  cultivated  for  the  tint.  In  this 
respect,  the  usage  is  different  from  that  which  is  understood 
to  prevail  in  Europe.  7'he  seeds  which  are  intended  to  re- 
produce seeds  for  the  crop  of  the  next  year,  are  sowed  in 
drills  about  four  feet  apart.  When  they  are  grown  suffi- 
ciently to  distinguish  between  the  male  and  female  stalks, 
the  former  are  pulled  and  thrown  away,  and  the  latter  are 
thinned,  leaving  the  stalks  separated  seven  or  eight  inches 
from  each  other.  This  operation  is  usually  perlormed  in 
the  blooming  season,  when  the  sexual  character  of  the  plants 
is  easily  discernible  ;  the  male  alone  blossoming,  and,  when 
agitated,  throwing  off"  farina,  a  yellow  dust  or  flour,  which 
falls  and  colors  the  ground,  or  any  object  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  it.  A  few  of  the  male  plants  had  better  he  left, 
scattered  through  the  drill,  until  the  larina  is  completely  di»- 
charged,  for  an  obvious  rciison.  Between  the  drills  a  plough 
is  run  sufficiently  oilen  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds 
and  grass ;  and  between  the  stalhs  in  each  drill  the  hoe  is 
emp'oyed  for  the  same  object      The  seed  plants  are  gen 
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*n\\j  cut  after  the  first  smart  frost,  between  the  26th  Sep- 
tember and  the  middle  of  October,  and  carried  to  a  bara  or 
Btack-yard,  where  the  feeds  are  easily  detached  hy  the 
common  flaii.  They  should  be  gathered  after  a  alight,  bat 
before  a  severe  frost ;  and,  as  they  fall  out  very  easily,  it  ia 
advisable  to  haul  the  plants  on  a  sled,  and,  if  convenient, 
when  they  are  wel.  If  transported  on  a  carl  or  wagon,  a 
sheet  should  be  spread  to  catch  the  seed  as  they  shatter  out. 
Afler  the  seeds  are  separated,  the  ttaiks  which  bore  them 
being  too  large,  coarse,  and  harsh,  to  produce  lint,  are  usu- 
ally thrown  away  ;  they  may  be  profitably  employed  in  mak- 
ing charcoal  for  the  use  of  powder-mills  In  Europe,  where 
the  male  and  female  plants  are  promiscuously  grown  togeth- 
er in  the  same  tield,  both  for  seeds  and  for  Jiat,  the  male 
stalks  are  lirst  gathered,  and  the  female  suffered  to  remain 
growing  until  the  seeds  are  ripe,  when  they  are  also  gatb- 
ered  ;  the  seeds  secured  and  lint  obtained,  afler  the  rotting, 
from  both  descriptions. 

"  Adet  ihe  seeds  are  threshed  out,  it  ia  advisable  to  spread 
them  on  a  floor,  to  cure  properly  and  prevent  their  rotting, 
before  they  are  finally  put  away  for  use  the  next  spring. 
Seeds  are  not  generally  used  unless  they  were  secured  the 
fnll  previous  to  their  being  sown,  as  it  is  believed  they  will 
not  vegetate  if  older  ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when 
they  are  properly  cured  and  kept  dry,  they  will  come  up 
afler  the  first  year.  It  is  important  to  prevent  them  from 
heating,  which  destroys  the  vegetating  property,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  should  be  thinly  spread  on  a  sheltered 
floor. 

"The  seeds,  whether  to  reproduce  seeds  only,  or  the  lint, 
are  sowed  about  the  same  time.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
best  period.     It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  season.     The 

Elant  is  very  tender  when  it  first  shoots  up,  and  is  affected 
y  Irost.  Some  have  sowed  as  early  as  Ine  Isl  of  April ; 
but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  all  the  month  of  May,  and 
about  the  10th  of  it  especially,  is  the  most  favorable  time. 
An  experienced  and  successful  hemp  grower,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lexington,  being  asked  the  best  time  to  sow 
hemp,  answered,  immediately  before  a  rain.  And  undoubt- 
edly it  is  very  foitimate  to  bave  a  moderate  rain  diiectly 
after  sowing. 

"  When  the  object  is  to  males  a  crop  of  hemp,  the  seeds 
are  sown  broad-cast.  The  usual  quantity  is  a  bushel  and  a 
half  to  the  acre ;  but  heie  agsia  the  iiumen  difleit  mhm 
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luing  two  bushcta  or  even  two  ano  a  half!  Much  dependi 
on  th«  strenglh  and  Tertilily  of  the  soil,  and  the  care  wilh 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  as  well  <xa  the  season.  To  these 
causes  may  be  ascribed  the  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice.  The  ground  can  only  sustain  ind  nourish  a  certain 
quantitj  of  plants  ;  and  if  that  limit  b.i  passed,  the  surplus 
will  he  smothered  in  the  growth.  Whei  the  seeds  are  sown, 
they  are  ploughed  or  harrowed  in  ;  ptou^ing  is  best  in  old 
ground,  as.  it  avoids  the  injurious  effect  of  a  beating  rain, 
and  the  consequent  baking  of  the  earth.  It  would  be  also 
beneficial   Bobaequentlj'  to    roll  the   grouTid  with   a  heavy 

"  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  the  labors  t-f  the  cultivator 
are  suspended,  until  the  plants  are  ripe,  and  in  a  state  to  be 
gathered  ;  everj  thing  in  the  intermediate  time  being  left 
to  the  operations  of  nature.  If  the  season  be  favorable  un- 
til the  plants  are  sufficiently  high  to  shade  the  ground,  (which 
they  will  do  in  a  few  weeks,  at  six  or  eight  inches'  height,) 
there  is  strong  probability  of  a  good  crop.  When  they  at- 
tain that  heignt,  but  few  articles  sustain  the  effect  of  bad 
seasons  better  thaa  hemp. 

"  It  is  generally  ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered  about  the 
middle  of  Auffust,  varying  according  to  tne  time  of  sowing 
Some  sow  at  different  periods,  in  order  that  the  crop  may 
not  all  ripen  at  the  same  lime,  and  that  a  press  of  labor  in 
rearing  it  may  be  thus  avoided.  The  maturity  of  the  plant 
is  determined  by  the  evaporation  of  the  farina,  already  no- 
ticed, and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  exhibiting  ayellowish  hue: 
it  is  then  generally  supposed  to  be  ripe,  but  it  is  safest  lo 
wait  a  few  days  longer.  Very  little  attentive  observation 
will  enable  any  one  to  judge  when  it  is  fully  ripe.  In  that 
respect  it  is  a  very  accommodating  crop,  for  if  gathered  a 
little  too  soon,  the  lint  is  not  materially  injured,  and  it  will 
wait  the  leisure  of  the  farmer  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after  it  is  entirely  ripe. 

"  Two  modes  of  gathering  the  placts  are  practised,  one 
by  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots,  an  easy  operation  with  an 
able-bodied  man,  and  the  other  by  cutting-  them  about  two 
inches  (the  nearer  the  better)  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  From  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  acre  is  the  com- 
mon task  of  an  average  laborer,  whether  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er mode  is  practised.  The  objections  to  pulling  are,  that  the 
plants -with  their  roots  remaining  connected  with  them,  are 
not  afte.'warda  m>  easily  handled  in  the  several  operatiooa 
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which  they  muet  undergo  ;  that  al)  parts  of  the  plant  do  not 
rot  equally  and  alike,  when  exposed  to  the  dew  and  rain  ; 
and,  finally,  that  beTore  you  put  thetn  to  the  brake,  when  the 
root  should  be  separated  Trom  the  stalk,  the  lool  drags  ofi* 
with  it  some  of  the  lint.  The  objection  to  cutting  is,  thai 
you  lose  two  or  (hrre  inches  of  the  best  part  of  the  plant 
nearest  the  root.  Pulling,  being  the  most  ancieot  method, 
is  most  generally  practised.  1  prefer,  upon  the  whole,  cut- 
ting ;  and  I  believe  the  number  who  prefer  it  ia  yearly  in- 
creasing. When  pulled,  it  is  done  with  the  baod,  which  ia 
better  for  the  protection  of  nn  old  leather  glove.  The  la- 
borer catches  twenty  or  thirty  plants  together,  with  both 
hands,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  draws  them  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  operation  of  cutting  is  performed  with  a  knife, 
often  made  out  of  an  old  scythe,  resembling  a  sickle,  though 
not  so  long  but  broader.  This  knife  ia  applied  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sickle,  except  that  the  laborer  stoops  more. 
"  Whether  pulled  or  cut,  the  plants  are  carefully  laid  on 
the  ground,  the  evener  the  better,  to  cure  ;  which  they  do 
in  two  or  three  days,  in  dry  weather.  A  light  rain  falling  on 
them  whilst  lying  down  is  thought  by  some  to  be  beneficial, 
uasrauch  as  the  leaves,  of  which  they  should  be  deprived, 
may  be  easier  shaken  off  or  detached.  When  cured,  the 
plants  are  set  up  in  the  field  in  which  they  were  produced, 
in  shocks  of  convenient  size,  the  roots  or  butt  ends  resting 
on  the  ground,  and  the  tops  united  above  by  a  band  made  of 
the  plants  theniselves.  Previous  to  putting  tbem  up  in 
shocks,  most  cultivators  tie  the  plants  in  small  hand  bundles . 
of  such  a  size  as  that  each  can  be  conveniently  held  in  ono 
hand.     Before  the  shocks   are   formed,  the  leaves   of  the 

Elants  should  be  rapidly  knocked  off  with  a  rough  paddle  or 
ooked  stick.  Soine  suffer  the  plants  to  remain  in  these 
shocks  until  the  plants  are  spread  down  to  be  rotted.  Oth- 
ers, again,  collect  the  shocks  together  as  soon  as  they  can 
command  leisure,  (and  it  is  clearly  the  best,)  and  form  them 
into  stacks.  A  few  farmers  permit  these  stacks  to  remain 
over  a  whole  year,  before  the  plants  are  exposed  to  be  rot- 
ted. By  remaining  that  penod  in  stalks,  the  plants  go 
through  a  sweat,  or  some  other  process,  that  im|tioves  very 
much  the  appearance,  and,  I  believe,  the  quality  of  the  linl, 
and  this  improvement  fully  compensates  the  loss  of  time  in 
bringing  it  to  market.  The  lint  has  a  soft  texture  and  a 
lively  hue,  resembling  water-rotted  hemp  ;  and  I  once  sold 
a  box  of  it  in  the  Baltimore  market  at  the  price  of  Rumw 
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bemp.  In  «v«r]'  other  respect,  the  planta  ere  treated  •■  if 
they  were  not  kept  over  a  year. 

"The  method  of  dewTottiog  ia  that  which  is  generally 
practised  in  Eentuckj.  The  lint  lo  spread  ia  not  ho  good  ior 
many  purpose*,  and  especially  for  rigging  and  ihipa,  as  when 
the  plants  have  been  rotted  by  immersion  in  water,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  termed,  water-rotted.  The  greater  value,  and 
consequently  higher  price  of  the  article,  prepared  in  the  lat- 
ter way,  has  induced  more  and  more  of  our  farmers  every 
year  (o  adopt  it;  and  if  that  prejudice  were  subdued,  which 
every  American  prodnction  unfortunately  encounters  when 
it  is  fimt  introduced  and  cornea  in  contact  with  a  rival  Euro- 
pean commodity,  I  think  it  probable  that  in  a  few  years  we 
should  be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  foreign  hemp. 
The  obstacles  which  prevent  the  general  practice  of  water- 
roiting  are,  the  want  of  water  at  the  brat  season  for  the 
operation,  which  is  the  month  of  September;  a  repugnance 
to  the  change  of  an  old  habit;  and  n  persuasion,  which  htm 
some  foundation,  that  handling  the  plants  after  their  auhmer- 
sioo  in  water  during  that  month  ia  injurious  to  health.  The 
first  and  last  of  these  obstacles  would  be  removed  by  water- 
rotting  early  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  apring.  The  onl^  dif- 
ference in  the  operation,  performed  nt  those  seasons  and  m  the 
month  of  September,  would  be,  that  the  plants  would  have  to 
remain  longer  in  soak  before  tbey  were  sufficiently  rotted. 

"The  plants  are  usually  spread  down  to  be  dew-rotted 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December.  A 
tarmer  who  has  a  large  crop  on  hand  puts  them  down  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  his  convenience  in  handling  and  dressing 
them.  Autumnal  rotting  is  more  apt  to  give  the  lint  a  dark 
and  unsightly  color  than  winter  rotting.  The  best  ground  to 
expose  uie  planta  upon  is  mesdow  or  grass  land,  but  they 
am  not  unfrequently  spread  over  the  same  field  on  which 
tbey  grow.  The  length  of  time  they  ought  to  remain  ex- 
poaed  depends  upon  (he  degree  of  moisture  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather  that  prevail.  In  a  very  wet  and  warm 
spell  five  or  six  weeks  may  be  long  enough.  Whether  Ihe^ 
have  been  sufficiently  rotted  or  not  is  determined  by  ezperi- 
ment.  A  handfiil  is  taken  and  broken  by  the  hand  or  ap- 
plied to  the  brake,  when  it  can  be  easily  ascertained,  by  the 
Ihcility  with  which  the  liat  can  be  detached  from  the  stalk, 
if  it  be  properly  rotted.  If  the  plants  remain  on  the  ground 
too  long,  the  fibres  lose  some  of  (heir  strength,  though  a  few 
daya  longer  tbaa  aeceasary,  in  cold  weather,  will  not  do  M17 
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injury.  If  they  are  taken  up  too  soon,  that  is,  before  tho 
lint  can  be  easily  separated  from  Ihe  woody  part  of  the  §talk, 
it  is  hsrah,  and  the  process  or  breaking  is  difficult  and  trou- 
blesome. Snow-rotling,  that  is,  when  the  plants,  being 
spread  out,  remain  long  enough  to  rot,  (which  however  re- 
quires a  greater  length  of  time,)  bleaches  the  lint,  improves 
Ihe  qualiry,  and  makes  it  nearly  as  valuable  as  if  it  had  been 

"  After  the  operation  of  rotting  is  performed,  the  plants 
are  again  collected  together,  put  in  shocks  or  stacks,  or, 
which  ia  still  better,  put  under  a  shed  or  some  covering. 
When  it  is  desigaed  to  break  and  dress  them  immediately, 
they  are  frequently  set  up  against  some  neighbouring  fence. 
The  best  period  for  brecking  and  dressing  is  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  and  (he  best  sort  of  weather,  frosty 
nights  and  clear  thawing  days.  The  brake  cannot  be  used 
advantageously  in  wet  or  moist  weather.  It  is  almost  in- 
variably used  in  this  state  out  of  duors  and  without  any 
cover;  and  to  assist  its  operation,  the  laborer  often  makes  a 
large  fire  near  it,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  drying 
Ihe  plants  and  warming  himself  It  could  not  be  used  in 
damp  weather  in  a  bouse  witbotit  a  kiln  or  some  other  means 
of  drying  (he  stalks. 

"The  brake  in  general  ase  is  the  same  hand  brake  which 
was  originally  introduced  and  has  been  always  employed 
here,  resembling,  though  longer  than  the  common  flax 
brake.  It  is  ao  well  known  as  to  render  a  particular  de- 
scription of  it,  perhapf,  unnecessary.  It  is  a  rough  contri- 
vance, set  upon  four  legs,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 
The  brake  consists  of  two  jaws  with  slits  on  each,  Ihe  lower 
inw  fixed  and  immovable,  and  the  upper  one  movable,  so 
that  it  may  he  lifted  up  by  means  of  a  handle  inserted  into  a 
head  or  block  at  Ihe  front  end  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  has 
three  slats  or  teeth,  made  of  tough  white  oak,  and  the  upper 
(wo,  arranged  approaching  to  about  two  inches  in  front,  and 
in  such  manner  that  the  slats  of  the  upper  jaw  play  between 
those  of  the  lower.  These  slats  are  about  six  or  seven  feet 
in  length,  six  inches  in  depth,  ondalwut  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness in  their  lower  edges;  they  are  placed  edgewise,  round- 
ed a  little  on  their  upper  edges,  which  are  sharper  than 
those  below.  The  laborer  fakes  his  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
brake,. and  grasping  in  his  lell  hand  as  many  of  Ihe  stalks 
as  he  can  conveniently  hold,  with  his  right  band  bo  seizes 
the  handle  in  the  head  of  the  upper  jaw,  wbtcb  be  lifU,  aad 
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Ifarowing  the  handful  of  stalks  between  (he  jawe,  Tepeatedl; 
alrikes  them  by  lifting  and  throwing  down  the  upper  jaw. 
These  succesive  strokes  break  the  woody  or  reecly  part  of 
(be  stalks  into  small  pieces  or  shoes,  which  fall  off  during 
the  process.  He  assists  their  disengagement  by  striking  the 
haadftil  against  a  stake,  or  with  a  email  wooden  paddle,  un- 
til the  liat  or  bark  is  entirely  clean,  and  completely  separa- 
ted from  the  woody  particles. 

"  After  the  above  operation  is  performed,  the  hemp  may 
be  scutched,  to  soflen  it,  and  to  strengthen  the  threads 
That  process,  however,  is  not  thought  to  be  profitable,  and 
is  not  therefore  generally  performed  by  the  grower,  but  is 
left  to  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  that  of  beating  and  hack- 
ling it.  Scutching  is  done  by  the  laborer  taking  in  bis  left 
hand  a  handful  of  the  lint,  and  grasping  it  firmly,  (ben  lay- 
ing the  middle  of  it  upon  a  semicircular  notch  of  a  perpen- 
dicular hoard  of  the  scutch iog-framo,  and  striking  with  the 
edge  of  the  scutch  that  part  of  the  lint  which  hangs  down 
OD  the  board.  Afler  giving  it  repeated  strokes,  be  shakes 
the  handful  of  lint,  replaces  it  on  a  notch,  and  continues 
(o  strike  and  turn  all  parts  of  it,  until  it  is  sufficiently  cleans- 
ed, and  the  fibres  appear  to  be  even  and  straight. 

"  The  usual  daily  task  of  an  able-bodied  hand  a(  the  brako 
is  eighty  pounds'  weight  ;  hut  (here  is  a  great  diflerence  not 
paly  in  the  state  of  the  weather  and  (he  condition  of  the 
stalks,  produced  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which  they 
have  been  rotted,  but  in  the  dexterity  with  which  the  brake 
is  employed.  Some  hands  have  been  known  to  break  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  day.  The 
laborer  ties  up  in  one  common  bundle  the  work  of  one  day, 
and  in  this  state  it  is  taken  to  market  and  sold.  From' 
what  has  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred,  as  the  fact  is, 
(hat  the  hemp  of  some  growers  is  in  a  much  better  cimdilion 
than  that  of  others.  When  it  has  been  carelessly  bandied 
or  not  sufiiciently  cleansed,  a  deduction  is  made  from  the 
price  by  the  purchaser.  It  is  chiefly  bought  in  our  villages, 
and  manufactured  iuto  cotton  bagging,  bales,  and  other  kinda 
of  untarred  cordage.  The  price  is  not  uniform.  The  ex- 
tremes have  been  as  low  as  three  and  as  high  as  eight  dol- 
lan  for  the  long  hundred,  the  customary  mode  of  selling  it. 
The  most  general  price  (luring  a  term  of  many  years  has 
been  from  four  to  five  dollars.  At  five  dollars  it  compen- 
sates well  the  labor  of  the  grower,  and  is  considered  more 
profitable  than  any  thing  else  the  farmer  has  cultivated." 
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"  The  quantity  of  net  hemp  produced  to  the  acre  is  Trom 
Vix  hundred  to  one  thousand  weight,  rarying  according  to 
the  fertilitv  aad  preparation  of  the  soil  and  (he  slate  of  the 
■eaaoD.  It  ia  said  that  the  c]iianlity  which  any  field  wit) 
produce,  ma V  be  anticipated  by  the  average  heieht  of  the 
plants  throughout  the  field.  Thus,  if  the  plants  will  average 
eight  feet  in  height,  the  acre  will  yield  eight  hundredweight 
of  hemp  ;  each  fool  in  height  corresponding  to  a  hundred 
weight  of  the  lint. 

"  Hemp  exhausts  the  soil  bIowIv,  if  at  all.  An  old  and 
Buccesiiful  cultivator  told  me  that  he  had  taken  thirteen  or 
fourteen  successive  crops  from  the  same  field,  and  that  the 
last  was  the  best.  That  was,  however,  probably  owing  to  a 
concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances.  Nothing  cleanses 
and  prepares  the  earth  better  for  other  crops  (especially  for 
small  grain  or  grasses)  than  hemp.  It  eradicates  all  weeds, 
aad  when  it  is  takeu  off,  leaves  the  field  not  only  clean,  but 
smooth  and  even." 


FLAX.  The  following  observations  on  this  subject,  are 
extracted  from  "  Essays  on  Flax  Husbandry,  by  S.  W. 
Pameroy,  Esq.,  First  Vice  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture." 

Change  of  Seed.  Notwithstanding  it  is  an  opinion  well 
established  among  experienced  flax-growers  in  this  country, 
that  a  change  of  seed  is  advantageous,  it  is  apprehended 
that  (hey  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  selecting  seed  from  a  soil  or  climate  essentiaHy  dif- 
ferent ;  and  it  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  attention  in  this 
particular,  that  the  flax  crops  are  so  uncertain,  and  the  qua)* 
ity  inferior,  however  perfect  in  other  respects  the  system 
may  be  conducted.  Mr.  Young  observes,  that  "  foreign  flax- 
seed was  universally  used  in  Ireland,  when  it  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  otherwise  they  were  careful  to  procure  seed  which 
grew  upon  soil  of  an  opposite  quality  from  that  which  was  to 
be  sown  ;  that  American  seed  was  to  be  preferred,  and  pro- 
duced finer  flaJi  than  any  other."  Baltic  seed  produced 
more,  but  of  a  coarser  quality.  It  is  well  known  that  Amer- 
ican seed  always  bears  the  highest  price  in  the  Irish  market 

Mr.  Pomeroy  cites  a  number  of  examples  to  show  the  im 
portance  attached  to  the  culture  of  flax  in  Europe,  "  and  to 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  in  this  country  a  continued,  judi- 
cious change  of  seed  will  be  indiBpeiuable  to  thr  succeosfal 
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rtecudon  of  flax  husbandry  ;  and  a  further  inference  may 
drawn,  (hat  eipcrimeolB  no  varioUH  noils,  with  seed  the 
growth  of  different  climateB,  are  requisite  to  direct  the  tal- 
mer  to  the  quarter  froro  wbe!>ce  hia  best  seed  may  be  ob- 
tained. Here  opens  B  legitimate  field  for  our  numerous 
agricultural  societies  to  labor  in  :  on  their  exertioDB  the  far- 
mer must  depend  in  the  outset  ;  but  let  it  once  be  ascertain' 
ed  that  Riga  seed  is  best  in  one  section,  Dutch  or  German 
in  others,  and  mercantile  interest,  if  not  patriotism,  will  dis- 
tribute them. 

"  Should  it  be  objected  to  importing  seed  on  account  of 
the  expense,  we  reply,  that  lar^^  quantities  of  linseed  oil  are 
conatantly  imported,  and  the  difference  of  price  between  our 
own  seed  an<l  that  imported  will  not  much  exceed  what  is 
now  paid  for  good  clean  seed  for  sowing  or  export,  and  that 
which  is  sold  for  cruHhing;  but  if  it  is  My  cents  per  bushel, 
or  more,  it  cao  be  no  object,  compared  with  the  advantages 
that  may  he  reasonably  expected  to  result ;  and  (he  farmer 
need  not  be  told,  that  'in  all  his  operations  parsimony  is 
never  so  ill  judged  as  when  it  \a  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
his  seeds.'  It  is  not  pretended,  however,  but  that,  from  the 
great  variety  of  soil  and  climate  in  the  United  States,  the 
object  in  view  might  be  obtained  without  importation  ;  yet 
it  may  be  important  to  have  a  good  stock  to  begin  with, 
when  (rials  could  be  instituted  niih  its  produce.  At  any 
rate,  i(  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  will  embark  in 
such  a  course  of  experiments,  either  with  foreign  or  domes- 
tic seed,  unless  encouraged  by  agricultural  societies,  or 
other  public  bodies." 

In  speakiDg  of  the  soils  most  suitable  for  flax,  Mr.  Pome- 
roy  observes,  "The  soils  which  rank  first  in  this  country, 
are  the  flat  bottoms  that  are  covered  by  the  fall  and  spring 
floods,  which  subside  early  enough  in  the  season  to  get  in  a 
crop;  those  river  flats  on  the  second  banks  that  have  a  depth 
of  strong  alluvial  soil;  the  reclaimed  marshes  and  swamps, 
with  a  black  unciuous  soil,  not  too  peaty,  with  as  much  clay 
in  (he  composition  as  will  permit  its  being  rendered  soon  dry 
and  mellow,  and  not  retain  water  on  or  near  the  surlace  ;  if 
it  itands  two  feet  below,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  must  be 
well  guarded  by  ditches  and  dykes  against  sudden  fieshets. 
Such  is  the  soil  of  the  province  of  Zealand,  where  more  flax 
is  raised,  and  of  better  quality,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Holland.  The  next  ii.  estimation  are  the  strong  black  loams 
oo  clay  or  hard  p&a   thai  will  retain  moisture.     Yellow 
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loama,  with  a  holding  subsoil,  may  be  rendered  suitable  for 
flai  by  proper  cultiration  ;  vnd  since  the  discovery  that 
plaster  of  Paris  ia  an  excellent  manure  for  it,  a  crop  may  be 
obtained  with  much  more  certainty  oa  lighter  land  than  for- 
merly. Perhaps  the  characteristic  of  best  garden  mould 
may  be  applied  to  a  flax  soil,  viz.,  retaining  suflicient  mois- 
ture, and  all  that  falls,  nitboul  ever  being  saturated;  but  on 
any  aoils  the  surface  should  be  completely  pulverized,  and 
never  be  worked  when  wet. 

"  No  dung  should  be  applied  to  the  land  when  the  flax  is 
stiwD,  but  may  bo  put  on  bountiAitly  with  the  previous  crop. 
The  objection  ia,  that  dung  forces  the  growth  bo  rapidly, 
that  the  plants  draw  weak,  have  a  thin  harl,  and  are  the 
more  liable  to  lodge.  Lime,  mr.rl,  shells,  leached  ashes,  &c. 
do  not  produce  such  effects.  Top-dressings,  soon  after  the 
plants  appear,  of  piaster,  ash«s,  soot,  &c.,  are  highly  bene- 
ficial, as  they  not  only  encourage  the  growth,  but  are  a  pro* 
tection  against  worms,  which  sometimea  attack  young  plants, 
and  may  be  considered  the  only  enemy  they  have  except 
weeds. 

"  Sail  has  been  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliot,  of  Con- 
necticut, as  an  excellent  manure  to  plough  in  with  flax,  at 
the  rale  of  five  bushels  to  the  acre;*  probably  more  would 
be  better.  Plaster  is  now  raueri  used  in  Duchess  county,  the 
best  cultivated  district  in  New  York,  as  a  manure  for  flax, 
on  which  its  good  effects  are  us  apparent  as  on  corn. 

"The  late  chancellor  Livingston  viewed  a  piece  nf  flax 
on  the  30tb  of  May,  1791,  belonging  to  a  poor  tenant,  very 
injudiciously  sown  on  a  dry  sandy  declivity ;  it  looked  so  ex- 
tremely sickly  that  the  tenant  thought  of  ploughing  it  up; 
the  chonceilor  gave  him  three  b  ishels  of  plaster,  which  was 
sown  the  next  morning  before  the  dew  was  off,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  tenant  gather  more  Hax  from  his 
half  acre  in  on  uncommon  dry  season,  than  was  produced 
from  any  acre  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"The  best  preparatory  cropa  in  this  country  at  present 
appear  to  be  potatoes,  com,  and  roots;  they  will  most  gen- 
erally repay  the  extra  manure,  and,  if  well  managed,  check 
the  production  of  weeds. 

"The  following  rotations  may  serve  aa  nn  outline  subject, 
to  be  varied,  and  hemp  or  other  crops  introduced,  as  circum- 
stances require,  viz.  : 

•  Sea  EUiot'i  Eaaji  oa  FMd  HhUhIi?. 
9* 
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*■  No.  I.  Lau,  cold,  ar  itthmti  Sailt. 

Irt  year,  Patilxi. 

1.1    do.     FlaI,  with  Kcdi. 

8d  do.  Htti't  gratt  and  id  up,  i 
ree  yava  or  iPDrc,  an  J  Ibe  couiac  repoBi 
"  Nr..  II.  Sl'ong  UplmiU. 

Ia(  year,  Paiataa  ■  " 


4lli  do.     Cfouir. 

Ml  do.     OcAord  gra—  or  JbnTt  pan 
"No.  III.  LifillfvU. 
l<t  fcar,  PalaUtt  or  an. 
2il     da.     Com  or  rsou. 
Sii    do.     FlaI,  tti'Ii 


-hli  da.     Climir,  to  ba  iwiwn  onca,  Iba  adar  growth  D 
rw  BowB  ihiclc  on  tbo  furrow,  which  may  bo  ■oiiad  or  foi 


ra  thick  on  iho  furrow,  which  may  bo  ooiM  or  fed  id  Iba  ipriaf  b; 


61I1    ilu.  Spmg  vlUal  or  (artry. 

7(h  du.  Ctov;  and  ibe  cuuria  to  be  puratied  aa  bcfur«-,  wbeD  San  will 
occupy  dH  bnd  every  acveDlh  year.     In  all  ciuea,  except  wbeo  bsmp  il  aub- 

"  If  the  lanil  is  ploughed  iota  beds  or  convex  ridgffl,  like 
turnpike  roads,  about  a  rod  wide,  especially  if  low  and  level, 
the  crop  will  be  much  more  secure  from  iajury  by  heavy 
raina,  and  the  grass  crops  will  be  better  if  it  remains  in  thai 
form.  On  any  Buils,  fall  ploughing  \a  narrow  ridges  will 
facilitate  its  early  working  in  spring,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed with," 

Mr.  Pomeroy  gives  the  following  directions  relative  tt> 
choice  of  tetd. 

"  That  of  the  last  year's  growth  should  be  obtained  if  pos- 
sible. The  usual  marks  of  good  seed  are,  that  it  be  plump, 
oily,  and  heavy,  uf  a  bright  brown  color,  sinking  readily  in 
the  water,  atid  when  thrown  into  the  tire  to  crackle  and  blaze 
quick.  A  very  simple  method  of  trial  is,  to  sprinkle  it  thin 
between  two  pieces  of  wet  paper,  which  plunge  into  a  hot- 
bed or  dunghill,  and  ia  less  than  twenly-four  nours  the  pro- 
portion that  will  vegetate  can  be  discerned,  which  should  be 
ascertained,  in  order  to  regulate  the  miaiUihf  to  be  toun. 

"On  this  head  no  particular  directions  can  be  given,  as  It 
depentis  on  the  various  qualities  of  soil,  goodness  of  seed, 
&c.  The  rule  for  sowing  small  grains  is  reverted;  flax  re- 
quiring to  bo  sown  thickest  on  rich  soil,  as  not  more  than 
one  stalk  is  wanted  from  a  plant.  In  England  and  Scotland 
never  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  three  bushels  to  the  acre 
are  sown.  Two  and  a  half  is  the  most  usual  portion.  In 
Flanders   and  Ireland  selc'rm  less  than  three  bushels  are 
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■awn,  exce|>(  when  seed  ia  an  object.  Thick  sowing  is  to 
iibtain  fine  flax.  In  thia  country  it  will  be  important  at 
preaent  to  sow  at  such  a  rate  as  will  insure  good  crops  of 
each;  and  experience  only  can  determine  the  exact  point. 
It  19  probable  that  six  pecks  is  the  least,  and  two  bushels  tho 
extent  that  should  he  howu  to  obtain  the  most  profitable  »- 
mlta,  till  the  demand  for  seed  is  considerably  lessoned." 

Somng.  Mr.  Pomeroy  recommends  sowing  as  early  as  it 
in  possible  to  prepare  the  ground  ;  says  that  it  is  important 
that  the  seeds  should  be  equally  distributed,  and  "  fortunate- 
ly what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  ia  now  attained.  A 
machine  for  sowing  smalt  seeds  broad-caat  with  perfect  regu- 
larity has  lately  been  invented,  and  performs  (o  great  satia- 
faction."* 

Wteding.  "Weeding  is  considered  in  Europe,  and  by 
good  husbandmen  in  this  country,  as  necessary  to  secure  a 
good  crop  of  Bax,  which  is  a  very  tender  plant  when  young, 
and  more  easily  checked  in  its  progress  by  weeds  than  any 
other.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  injured  by  the  clover  and 
grass  sown  with  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  Flemish  farmers 
Ihink  them  beneBctal,  by  protecting  the  lender  roots  from 
drought,  and  keeping  the  weeds  under.  It  should  be  care- 
fully wed  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high  ; 
Ihey  are  not  thea  injured  by  the  laborer  going  barefooted 
over  them." 

Ptdl^ng.  "  This  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  Ihll  and  the  stalks  show  a  bright  yellow 
color,  and  when  the  bolls  are.  turned  a  little  brown.  The 
seed  will  continue  to  ripen  afterwards.  When  the  flax  is 
lodged,  it  should  be  pulled  immediately,  in  any  stage  of  its 
growth,  or  it  will  be  entirely  lost.  Great  care  is  requisite  in 
sorting  the  different  lengths,  and  keeping  them  separate  till 
after  the  flas  is  hackl^.'or  much  waste  will  ensue  in  that 
process." 

Savinff  Seed.  "  As  soon  aa  the  flax  is  dry  enough  to  ba 
put  under  cover,  it  should  be  rippled,  as  it  is  termed.  A 
comb,  resembling  the  head  of  a  rake,  but  with  teelh  longer 
and  nearer  together,  made  of  hickory  or  oak,  is  fastened  up 


■  Beniwil'i  DiachiM  Tor  wining  hmd^nei;  s  ilrMriptim  knd  dntwint  of 
which  are  given  ill  ilw  "Mmnuiii  of  ibc  Fhibdelphia  Agrjculiiml  Sooiety," 
Vol.  iV,  wTih  Hinplg   utii,n„n,  ^(  ii.  tHefulnPH.     It   i.  pM,e6  forward  by  > 

lopaded  1^  wiod  or  liffat  nia. 
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on  a  block,  siid  the  fltu,  (akcn  in  parcels  no  lunger  than  th« 
bands  can  firmlj'  grasp,  is  drawn  thTough,  and  (be  bolls  rip- 
pled off;  attention  to  sorting  at  the  same  lime  shoulil  be  con- 
tinued. The  bolla  are  to  be  riddh'd  and  winnowed  immedi- 
ately; spread  thin  on  a  clean  floor,  or  on  sheets,  in  the  aun, 
and  when  sulSciently  dry,  and  beginning  to  open,  threshed. 
By  this  method,  the  foul  seeds  are  completely  separated  with 
little  trouble,  and  good  clean  seed  is  ready  for  an  early 
market,  often  the  best,  without  the  uee  of  expensive  ma- 
chinery to  make  it  so.  Here  the  operations  of  the  fermer 
ought  to  end;  the  process  of  preparation  being  foreign  to 
and  unconnected  with  hie  other  pursuits;  and  which  has  been 
the  greatest  objection  to  extensive  &ax  culture.  Can  there 
be  a  reason  why  the  farmer  is  to  prepare  his  flax  more  thaii 
the  hides  of  his  cattle,  which  he  seuds  to  the  tanner  f  They 
aie  both  chemical  processes;  and  to  dissolve  the  glutinous 
or  resinous  substances  by  which  the  fibres  are  attached  to 
the  stem,  without  impairing  their  strength,  is  perhaps  as 
critical,  and  requires  as  much  care  and  judgment,  as  to  ex- 
tract the  animal  juices  from  the  hides,  and  till  the  pores  with 
tannin.  In  short,  the  flax  grower  and  flax  preparer  and 
dresser  should  be  distinct  professions.  I'hey  are  said  to  be 
BO  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  were  extensively  so  in 
Scotland,  where  the  farmer  Bold  his  flax  on  the  ground,  or  in 
sheaves  at  his  barn  or  rick. 

"The  preparation  of  Sax  by  steeping  is  very  general  in 
the  great  flax-growing  countries  in  Europe,  but  it  is  not 
quite  finished  in  the  water.  It  remains  spread  some  daysiHi 
the  grass,  which  is  necessary  to  i«nder  it  soil,  and  give  that 
silvery  appearance  so  desirable.  The  destructive  process  of 
dew-rotting  is  most  commonly  practised  in  this  country,  and 
when  water  is  resorted  to,  it  is  at  an  improper  season  and 
the  process  imperfect  ;  which  is  the  cause  of  its  being  so 
harsh  and  brittle.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  system  require* 
such  an  allowance  for  difierence  of  climate.     In  the  humid 


atmosphere  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  very  material  when  it  ia 
spread  ;  but  in  this  climate,  when  exposed  to  a  July  or 
August  sun,  every  drop  after  a  shower  becomes  a  burning- 
glans,  and  literally  scorches  the  fibres  :  besides,  euch  s 
highly  putrid  fermentation  as  will  then  take  place  in  the 
water,  though  it  separates  the  harl  more  speedily,  not  only 
injures  it,  but  communicates  a  stain,  that  renders  the  process 
of  bleaching  much  more  tedious  and  expensive. 

"The  flax  should  not  be  put  into  the  water  till  about  the 
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first  of  Oclober,  and  remain  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  (emperature  of  the  weather  ;  and  should  b« 
taken  out  before  the  fifarea  will  sepsrnte  freely,  spread  on 
the  grass,  when  the  frost  will  very  much  assist  the  operation; 
and  the  flax  exhibits  a  gloss  and  softness  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  it  olberwiae.  The  fallowing  method  of  preparing 
hemp,  will  apply  with  great  force  to  the  point  under  discus- 
sion. During  the  late  war,  rs  experienced  ship-master  in 
Connecticut,  and  who  was  also  a  good  farmer,  raised  a  crop 
of  hemp.  As  soon  aa  it  was  dry  enough  to  be  stowed  sway, 
it  was  put  under  cover,  and  remained  till  October;  was  then 
put  into  clear  soft  water,  till  the  fibres  would  separate  with 
some  dillicully,  when  it  wbb  spread  on  the  grass;  the  frost 
completed  the  operation,  and  when  dry  it  was  immediately 
secured.  There  was  no  putrid  fermentation  to  deteriorate 
the  harl,  nor  was  it  mildewed  by  being  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  when  dressed  exhibited  that  fine  silver-green  hue 
by  which  the  Russian  hemp  is  distinguished;'  and  when 
'  worked  up,  was  pronounced  by  the  rope-makers  to  be  equal 
to  any  hemp  ever  imported  !  Hero  is  a  lesson  for  our  west- 
ern brethren,  that  is  worth  more  to  them  than  mines  of  silver. 
Clear,  soft,  stagnant  water,  is  preferred  in  Europe.  A  canal 
forty  feet  long,  six  broad,  and  four  deep,  is  said  to  be  sufli- 
cient  for  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  flax,  at  one  lime.  It  should 
be  formed  on  a  clay  or  some  faotdine  soil,  where  the  water 
from  a  spring  or  brook  can  be  conducted  in  with  conveni- 
ence ;  the  expense  .would  not  be  great,  and  on  most  faima 
suitable  sites  may  be  bad.  May  not  boiling  or  steaming  be 
found  the  moat  advantageous  process  of  preMring  tlax  ? 
The  very  superior  sample  of  thread  exhibited  at  Brighton,  in 
1818,  for  which  Mrs.  Crowninshield,  of  Danvers,  received  a 
premium,  was  spun  from  flax  prepared  by  boiling.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Academy,*  that  a 
method  was  practised  in  Sweden  of  preparing  flax  to  resem- 
ble cotton,  by  boiling  it  ten  hours  in  salt  water,  spreading  on 
the  grass,  and  frequently  watering,  by  which  it  becomes  soil 
and  bleached.  Boiling  or  steaming  will  not  appear  veryfo^ 
midable  or  expensive  when  we  examine  the  subject.  A  box 
twenty  feet  long,  six  feet  wido,  and  four  deep,  well  construct- 
ed of  stout  planks,  a  boiler,  from  which  a  large  tube  extends 
into  and  communicates  with  the  water  in  the  box,  will  boil 
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the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  an  aero  in  a  day;  that  is,  if  m 
allow  double  (he  room  to  boil  in  thai  is  required  for  steeping. 
A  steam-pipe,  instead  of  the  tube,  and  having  the  top  of  the 
box  well  secured,  would  permit  the  process  of  eteamiag  to 
>n.  It  ia  probable  that  by  either  method,  sprendinj;  on 
grsM  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  soft  flax.  The  yamt 
oi  which  the  sail  cloth  is  made  at  Paleraon  are  all  steamed. 
The  navy  board  expressly  forbid  their  being  boiled  in  nlka* 
line  lye,  as  is  usual  in  most  manufactures  of  linen.  It  ia 
from  Ibis  precaution  that  their  canvas  has  the  pliable,  oily 
feeliog,  which  so  much  recommends  it.  It  should  not  be 
loel  sigbt  of,  that  by  boiling  or  steaming,  much  lime  and  ex- 
pense will  be  saved  in  bleaching. 

"In  dressing,"  sa/s  Mr.  Pomcroy,  "  our  climate  give*  « 
decided  advantage  over  Ireland,  Flanders,  or  the  north  of 
£nrope,  where  dax  is  dried  on  hurdles,  over  a  peat  6re,  in 
ovens,  or  kilns,  requiring  great  care  in  regulating  the  heat, 
to  prevent  injury.  All  this  trouble  and  hazard  ia  obviated  by 
our  dry  atmosphere  and  keen  northwegt  winds.  Dr.  Deans  • 
estimated  the  expense  of  dressing  Sax  by  hand  at  one  third 
of  the  product.  I  believe  the  present  price  does  not  vary 
much  from  his  estimate.  A  respectable  gentleman  from 
Duchess  county.  New  York,  infornted  me  that  mills  or  ma- 
chines, impelled  by  water,  have  been  erected  there,  that 
break  aiHi  completely  dress  the  flax  for  a  toll  of  one  tenth  ! 
Jt  is  said  one  or  inore  of  (hem  are  in  operation  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  Stale.  These  mills  were  iovented  in  Scot- 
land, and  are  now  said  to  be  brought  to  great  perfection. 
They  are  erected  in  all  directions  in  the  principal  dox  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  and  notwithstanding  the  low  price  and  limit- 
ed demand  for  labor,  are  resorted  to  by  the  poorer  classes 
of  people,  the  dressing  by  hand  being  mostly  abandoned. 
There  are  machines  in  England  that  dress  the  flax  immedi- 
ately from  the  field,  without  any  preparation  whatever.  An 
account  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Journal.  It  appears  by  the  re- 
port of  a  Gommitlee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  ISl? 
they  were  in  successful  operation.  A  man  and  three  chil- 
dren impelled  the  machines,  and  dressed  sixty  pounds  a  day. 
Should  they  be  susceptible  of  the  application  of  water  or 
■team  power  in  any  degree  proportionate,  the  advantage  may 
be  incalculable;  but  in  the  present  inquiry,  we  place  these 
machinri,  however  desirable,  entirely  out  of  the  question." 

Pmduet.     "  It  is  not  jacommoa  in  Great  Britain  and  Ir« 
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land  lo  obtain  eight  hundred  pounds  of  Qaz  from  an  acre  ! 
Six  hundred  pounds  Is  estimated,  in  aome  districts,  as  an 
average;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  little,  if  any,  seed 
is  obtained.  The  average  crop  in  New  England,  as  far  aa 
our  inforroation  extends,  cannot  be  eslimated  at  more  than 
(wo  hundred  pounds,  and  six  or  eight  busheh  of  seed.  (We 
do  not  include  the  rich  bottoms  on  (he  Connecticut,  and 
some  other  rivers.)  Dr.  Deane  was  of  opinion,  thai  four 
hundred  pounds  might  be  calculated  on  with  proper  inuiage- 

"  We  think  tliat  four  hundred  pounds  of  good  clean  flax, 
and  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  seed,  may  lairlj  be  aascmed  aa 
a  medium  crop  on  favorable  soils,  where  the  culture  becomes 
such  an  object  as  to  make  other  farming  operations  subservi- 
ent tn  il,  and  due  attention  is  paid  to  change  of  seed. 

"  Those  who  grow  flax  to  any  extent  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  seed,  at  the  price  it  has  been  for  some  years  past,  pays 
for  all  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  crop  lo  the  time  the  flax  is 
ready  to  be  prepared  or  rotted." 


WHEAT.  To  raise  good  wheat  is  considered,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  as  an  object  of  prime  consequence  to 
(ho  cultivator,  and  agricultural  writers  have  of  course  been 
very  voluminous  on  the  subject.  We  shall  select  and  con- 
dense some  of  their  remarks,  which  appear  to  us  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  add  what  our  own  observation  and 
experience  has  suftgesled. 

Wheat  il  thought  to  be  the  most  useful  of  the  farinaceous 
plants;  and  as  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  generally  de- 
creed, that  those  things  which  are  most  useful  shall  be  most 
common,  wheat  aceordiogly  will  grow  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  globe.  It  thrives  not  only  in  temperate,  but  in  very  hot 
end  in  very  eold  regions:  in  Africa  and  Siberia,  as  well  as  in 
(he  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  requires  a  good 
loamy  soil,  not  too  light  nor  too  heavy.  The  "  Memoirs  of 
(he  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture,"'  (Vol.  II.  p.  28.)  state, 
(bat  "  wheat  grows  best  on  land  which  contains  just  as  much 
clay  as  can  be  eombined  with  it  without  subjecting  the  wheat 
(o  be  frozen  out."  And  the  author  of  that  article,  Mr.  Amos 
Eaton,  obaerves,  "Since  it  is  the  clay  which  absorbs  and 
retains  nKWt  of  the  water  injurious  in  whettt  soils,  I  adopted 
a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  farmers,  founded  on  that  prin- 
ciple, and  Gonfimed  by  all  the  obseivationa  I  have  Iwen 
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enabled  lo  make.  Rtde. — Wash  a  little  of  tlie  soil  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  observe  .be  time  required  for  it  to  be- 
come clear.  If  the  lime  required  exceeds  three  hourd,  it 
may  be  considered  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost."  W.Van 
DuBCD,  a  farmer  of  Reosellaer  county.  New  York,  saya 
"  that  if  wheat  be  sowed  the  last  week  in  August,  on  claj 
soil,  it  will  generally  resist  tlie  eflect  of  frost  in  tbe  winter, 
and  of  iDsects  in  the  spring."  "  A  clay  soil,"  according  to 
the  same  nroik,  "  having  absorbed  a  larpe  proportion  of 
water,  becomes  cellular  as  the  water  freezes,  or  risea  up  in 
various  protuberances,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plant 
become  disengaged  from  their  hold  in  the  soil.  It  is  very 
manifest,  that  if  wheat  bo  sowed  so  early  that  each  plant  may 
have  time  to  extend  its  ronts  into  the  soil,  its  chance  for 
retaining  its  hold  will  be  better."  We  believe  that  not  only 
clay,  but  lime,  chalk,  marl,  or  other  calcareous  substance, 
is  necessary  to  bring  wheat  to  perfection,  and  the  grounds 
of  our  belief  we  ahall  exhibit  berealler. 

"Tbe  Complete  Farmer"  says,  that  "the  best  time  for 
sowing  wheat  is  about  the  beginning  of  September.  But  if 
the  earth  be  very  dry,  it  had  heller  be  deferred  lili  some 
showers  have  moistened  the  soil."  Mr.  Mortimer  says,  he 
has  known  wheat  to  be  so  musted  and  spoiled  by  laying  long 
in  the  ground  before  rain  came,  that  it  never  came  up  at  all; 
to  which  he  adds,  "that  he  baa  seen  very  good  crops  of 
wheat  from  seeds  sown  in  July."  We  should  apprehend, 
however,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  wheat  sown  so 
early,  in  order  to  prevent  its  going  to  seed  the  first  year,  or 
getting  too  far  advanced  in  its  growth  to  resist  the  frosts  of 
the  succeeding  winter.  Sowing  in  dry  ground  is  generally 
recommended  for  seeds  ;  but  wheat,  being  liable  to  be  smut- 
ty, is  commonly  prepared  by  steepmg  in  brine  or  lime,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  steep  vegetation  commences  ;  and  if 
tbe  seed  in  this  state  is  placed  in  earth  which  is  and  contin- 
ues for  any  time  dry,  vegetation  is  checked  by  the  drought, 
which  kills  or  greatly  injures  the  seed. 

Early  sowing  requires  less  seed  than  late,  because  the 
plants  have  more  time,  and  are  more  apt  to  spread,  aad 
throw  out  a  good  number  of  stalks.  More  seed  is  required 
for  poor  thpn  fur  rich  lands,  and  rich  land  early  sowed  re- 
quires the  least  of  any.  Bordley's  "Husbandry"  says, 
"  The  climate  and  soil  of  America  may  be  believed  to  diffiei 
greatly  from  those  of  Ensland,  respecting  the  growth  of 
aome  particular  plants.     Wheal  sown  there,  two  to  thre* 
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bosheh  on  bd  acre,  yields  great  crops.  Two  busbel*  an  acra 
sown  ID  MarylaiKl  or  Pennsylvania  would  y'xeld  straw  without 
grain.  In  Mar/land  three  pecks  are  common)/  sown.  I 
never  had  b«tter  crops  than  rrom  half  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat 
to  an  acre,  in  a  few  insUoces.  In  tliese  instances  tlie  sround 
was  perfectly  clean  and  fine,  alier  many  ploughings  or  norse- 
hoeings  of  maize,  [Indian  corn,]  on  which  the  wheat  was 
sown  in  September,  whilst  the  maize  was  ripening.  It  was 
a  clay  loam,  highly  putverized.  But  because  of  the  low  of 
plants  at  other  limes,  I  preferred  to  sow  three  pecks  ao 
acre."  "Grain  which  is  thin  sown,  saya  the  Complete 
Farmer,  is  leas  apt  to  lodge;  Every  one  must  have  obaerv- 
e<l,  that  in  places  where  foot-paths  are  made  through  wheat 
fields,  by  the  side  of  the  paths,  where  the  com  is  thin,  and 
has  been  trodden  down  in  winter  and  spring,  the  plants  have 
atood  erect,  when  moat  of  the  corn  in  the  same  field  haa 
been  laid  flat  on  (he  ground  ;  ao  advantage  proceeding  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  stalks  having  more  room." 

"The  Farmer's  Assistant  "  asserts,  thai  "the  time  for 
sowing  wheat  probably  depends  moch  on  previous  habit. 
Thus  if  it  were  sown  a  number  of  successive  years  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  then  the  time  of  sowing  were  coang- 
ed  at  once  to  Octobbr,  the  crop  would  probably  be  much 
lighter  on  tht .  accour . ;  yet  where  whe^  has  become  ha- 
bituated to  he  sown  late  it  will  do  tolerably  well.  The  later 
it  is  sown,  however,  the  lore  seed  is  requisite.  When  early 
sown,  a  bushel  to  the  acre  is  believed  to  be  sufficient ;  but 
when  sown  later,  a  bushel  and  a  half,  or  more,  may  be 
necessary."  The  estimate  of  seed,  however,  should  be 
formed,  not  so  much  from  the  capacity  of  any  particular 
meaauro,  u  from  (he  number  of  grains  which  that  measure 
contains.  The  larger  and  fuller  the  seed  is,  the  greater 
quantity  by  measure  will  be  required  ;  the  smaller,  the  less 
quantity.  Much,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  farmer,  who  must  take  into  consideration  the  lime  of 
■owing,  the  quality  imd  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  well  tui 
the  plumpness  or  the  shrivelled  state  of  (he  seed  wheat. 

If  naked  summer  fallows  are  used  al  all,  they  may  as 
well  be  made  preparatory  to  a  crop  of  wheat.  It  may  some- 
tiraes  be  espeoient  to  suspend,  for  one  season,  the  raising  of 
crop*  of  any  sort  on  land  which  is  exhausted  or  greally  in- 
fested with  weeds  ;  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
plough  and  harrow  it  several  times,  and  thus  thoroughly 
rabdiie  it.    When  such  a  process  is  adopted,  wheat  is  gen 
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«ra)l?  the  succeeding  crop.  The  custom  of  naked  &llow 
ing,  however,  is  not  much  approved  of  in  modem  huabandrj, 
and  that  mode  of  preparinr  for  wheat  is  rarely  adopted  bjr 
■cientific  cultivators.  Sir  John  Sinclair  says,  "The  raising 
clean,  smothering,  green  crops,  and  feeding  stock  with  them 
upon  the  land,  is  not  only  much  more  profitable,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  value  of  the  crop  substituted  in  lien  of  a  fal- 
low, but  is  also  a  more  efTeclual  method  of  procuring  hirge 
crops  of  wheat,  or  any  other  crop,  which  may  succeed  the 
green  crop."  There  is  a  diaadvantBge  Bometimes  attending 
fallows,  which  we  apprebend  may  be  more  detrimental  in 
our  climate  than  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  Land  which  is 
kept  in  «  light  and  pulverized  state  is  liable  to  be  washed 
away  by  violent  rains,  and  the  showers  of  our  summer  sea- 
son are  usually  more  plentiful,  and  fall  with  more  impetuosi- 
ty than  those  of  England,  although  the  mean  moisture  is 
less,  and  there  is  less  rain  falls  in  the  course  of  Ihe  year  on 
Ibis  than  the  other  aide  if  the  Atlantic. 

In  modem  tillage,  wheat  more  usually  follows  clorer  than 
any  other  crop;  and  Bordley's  "  Husbandry  "  says,  "clo- 
ver is  the  best  preparative  for  a  crop  of  wheat."  In  soch 
case,  English  farmere,  and  indeed  all  others  who  work  it 
right,  give  hut  one  ploughing,  and  harrow  in  the  seed  by 
passing  the  harrow  twice  tn  a  place  the  same  way  with  the 
furrows.  Mr.  Bordley  directs,  that  the  operations  of  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  and  sowing,  should  immediately  follow  each 
other.  Mr.  Macro,  an  eminent  English  farmer,  says,  "  From 
upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  best  way  of  sowmg  clover  lands  with  wheat,  is  to  pbmgk 
the  land  ten  or  foarlecn  days  befort  you  ion  il,  that  the  land 
may  have  time  to  get  dry,  and  after  rain  to  make  it  dress 
well.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  tcheat  Ihrivittg  bdtrr 
on  laiidi  which  have  been  ploughed  some  time,  than  it  does  on 
frtsk  ploughed  lands  which  dress  as  well  or  better  ;  hut  I 
nave  yltn  tried  both  ways  on  the  same  lands,  and  always 
found  the  former  answer  best."  Mr,  Bordley,  in  attempting 
to  account  for  this  effect  ssys,  "  I  eonjectwt  that  the  clover 
plants  being  buried  and  the  wheat  sown  at  the  same  time, 
they  both  ^rraent  and  run  into  heat  in  the  same  period  *, 
the  germ  then  shoots,  and  Ihe  root  is  extremely  delicate  and 
tender  for  some  days  ;  during  which,  the  buried  herbage 
obtains  its  highest  degree  of  heat  ;  which,  added  to  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  germ,  may,  though  onW  slightly,  oheck 
and  a  little  injure  the  detcate  shoots  of  the  wheat.     In 
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sprouting  b&rlej'  for  making  mslt,  a  little  txct$»  'fkeat  in  the 
b«<l  checks,  and  a  little  more  totall/  stops  the  apTouliog  or 
growth  of  the  roots.  Both  modes  give  crops  superior  to 
what  are  produced  on  fallow.  Farmers  ma/  well  try  both 
methods,  for  determining  which  to  prefer  ;  that  is,  as  well 
imnudiaU  sowing,  on  ploughing  in  the  clover,  as  the  method 
of  sowing  not  till  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  having  ploughed 
in  the  clover:  suppose  a  half  each  way." 

Wc  believe  that  wheat  would  flourish  better  if  it  were 
buried  deeper  than  it  generally  is  in  broad-cast  sowing.  Our 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  following  facts,  relating  to  the 
phyBiology  of  the  wheat  plant.  "  A  grain  of  wheat,  when 
put  into  the  ground  at  the  depth  of  three  inches,  undergoes 
the  following  transformations :  as  soon  as  the  fariaaceous 
matter  which  envelopes  the  frame  of  the  young  plant  con- 
tained within  it  is  sollened  into  a  milky  state,  a  germ  is 
pushed  out,  and  at  the  bottoHi  of  that  germ  small  roots  soon 
follow.  The  roots  are  gathering  stronglh,  whilst  the  germ, 
by  tbe  aid  of  the  milky  fluid,  ia  shooting  upwards  ;  and  when 
the  milk  is  exhausted,  the  roots  are  in  activity,  and  are  col- 
lecting nourishment  for  the  plant  from  the  soil  itself.  This 
is  analagoUB  to  the  weaning  of  the  young  of  animals,  which 
are  not  abandoned  by  the  mother  till  they  can  provide  for 
themselves.  But  the  care  of  nature  does  not  end  here  ;  , 
when  the  germ  has  fairly  got  above  the  surface,  and  become 
a  plant,  a  *el  of  upper  roots  are  thrown  out,  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  which  search  all  the  superficial  pprta  of 
the  soil  with  the  same  activity  as  the  under  roots  search  the 
lower  parte  ;  and  that  part  of  the  germ  which  separates  the 
two  sets  of  roots  is  now  become  a  channel,  through  which 
the  lower  roots  supply  tbe  plant  with  the  nourishment  they 
have  collected.  What  an  admirable  contrivance  to  secure 
tile  prosperity  of  the  plant  I  Two  distinct  sets  of  roots 
serve,  in  the  first  place,  to  dx  the  plant  firmly  in  the  ground 
and  to  collect  Dourishment  from  every  quarter.  The  upper 
roots  are  appositely  situated  to  receive  all  the  nourishment 
that  comes  naturally  from  the  atmosphere,  or  artificially  as 
manure,  to  the  surface;  and  servo  the  further  purpose  of  be- 
ing the  base  of  new  stems,  which  are  tillered  up,  and  ao 
greatly  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  plant.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  drill  system  in  grain  may  probably  be  per- 
ceived in  this  explanation  ;  for  in  broad-cast  sowing  (he 
seeds  lie  very  near  to  the  surface,  apd  in  this  situation  it  ia 
not  only  more  expose;  to  accidents  arising    'rom  birds,  in- 
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mcIb  and  the  weather,  but  the  two  sets  of  roots  nre  neces- 
sarily crowded  together,  bo  as  almost  to  become  indistinct  ; 
the  plant  is  less  lirni,  and  has  fewer  purveyors,  collecliag 
food  for  i(  "  • 

Dt.  Deane  observed,  that  "  wheat  that  is  sowed  in  autumn, 
8  clovi'T  ley  excepted,  should,  instead  of  harrowing,  be  cov- 
ered with  a  shallow  furrow,  and  the  surface  led  rough.  It 
will  bo  less  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  frost  in  winter, 
and  less  injured  by  drying  winds  in  the  following  spring. 
The  furrows  should  be  lefl  without  harrowing;  for  the  more 
uneven  the  ground  is,  the  more  the  soil  will  be  pulverized 
and  mellowed  by  the  frost."  But  if  the  rrop  which  succeeds 
the  wheat  crop  should  require  a  smooth  bottom,  the  land, 
after  sowing,  must  be  harrowed ,  and  should  be  rolled.  Some 
buabandmen  advise,  when  wheat  is  sowii  on  a  clover  ley,  to 
plongh  ID  the  clover  with  a  deep  furrow,  then  plough  in  the 
•eed  wheat  with  a  shallow  furrow;  and  if  the  next  crop  in  the 
rotation  requires  a  level  bottom^  it  will  be  necessary  to  har- 
row and  roll  the  field  as  smooth  as  possible,  after  having 
ploughed  in  the  seed. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the 
kind,  quality,  and  preparation  of  seed  wheat.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  wheat ;  but  winter  wheat,  in  the  United 
.States,  is  generally  distinguished  by  only  two  appellations, 
red  wheat  and  white  wheat,  of  which  the  latter  is  held  in 
highest  estimation. 

In  preparing  your  seed  wheat,  the  first  thing  to  be  atten'l- 
ed  to  is,  to  clear  it  perfectly  from  every  injurious  foreign  sub 
stance.  "  One  error  here  may  mar  oar  whole  system,  and 
render  our  skill  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  good.  On 
poor  and  worn-out  land,  tbo  evil  of  sowing  a  mixture  of  im- 
pure seed  with  grain  or  grass  seed  would  be  great;  but  where 
the  ground  is  in  high  order  the  crop  is  more  injured;  the 
noxious  plants  take  firmer  hold,  and  are  more  difficult  to  be 
eradicated. "t  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  for  a  farmer  to 
pick  over  his  seed  wheat  by  single  handfuls,  and  make  a  rid- 
dle of  his  fingers,  than  to  sow  cockle,  darnel,  tares,  wild 
turnip  seeds,  and  other  vegetable  nuisances,  which  are  as  in- 
trusive as  unwelcome,  as  tenacious  of  life  as  they  are  un- 
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worthy  of  exiBt«nce.  The  first  preparation  therefore  should 
be  to  screen,  winnow,  and  riddle  the  grmin  till  perfectly  freed 
from  these,  and  other  improper  ingredieols.  When  this  is 
theroucbly  accomplished,  washing  and  steeping,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preventing  smut,  sboiiM  meet  altenlion.  The  first 
step  in  the  processes  to  be  instituted  against  smut,  as  recom- 
mended by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  is  "to  run  the  grain  vtry  gailty 
through  a  riddle,  when  not  only  the  smut  balls,  but  the  im- 
perfect grains,  and  the  seeds  of  weeds,  will  float,  and  may  be 
skimmed  off  at  pleasure."  The  same  author  enumerates,'Bs 
modes  by  which  smut  may  be  prevented,  1.  Ilie  use  of  pure 
cold  water  and  lime.  S.  Boiling  water  and  time.  3.  Water 
impregnated  with  salt.  4.  Urine  piclile.  6.  L^e  of  wood 
ashes.  6.  A  solution  of  arsenic.  7.  A  solution  of  blue 
vitriol.  It  seems  that  almost  any  acrid,  corroeivB,  or  poison- 
ous application  will  secure  a  clean  crop,  if  properly  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Arthur  Toung  sowed  fourteen  beds  with  the  same 
wheat  seed,  which  was  black  with  smut.  The  first  bed  was 
sown  with  this  wheat  without  washing,  and  had  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  smutty  kernels.  A  bed  sowed  with  seed 
washed  tn  clean  water  produced  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  smutty  kernels;  washed  in  lime-water,  forty-three  do.; 
washed  in  lye  of  wood  ashes,  thirty-one  do.  ;  washed  in 
arsenic  and  salt  mixture,  twenty-eight  do. ;  steeped  in  lime- 
water  four  hours,  two  do.;  steeped  in  lye  four  hours,  three 
do.;  steeped  in  arsenic  four  hours,  one  do.  Affsin,  that 
which  was  steeped  in  lye,  as  before  mentioned,  twelve  hours, 
had  none;  and  that  which  was  steeped  in  the  same  kind  ot 
lye  twenty-four  hours  had  none;  that  also  which  was  steeped 
twenty-four  hours  in  lime-water  had  none  ;  that  steeped  in 
arsenic  twenty-four  hours  had  five. 

A  correspondent  of  "  The  New  England  Farmer,""  (who 
is,  we  believe,  a  practical  and  scientific  agricnlturist,  and 
whose  statements  are  worthy  of  implicit  confidence,)  with 
the  signature  Berlukire,  in  giving  directions  for  preparing 
seed  wheat,  observes;  "The  only  successful  course  is  to 
prepare  tho  seed  about  ten  days  before  sowing-time.  This 
is  done  by  selecting  clean  and  plump  seed,  passing  it  through 
water  in  a  tub,  about  half  a  bushel  at  a  time,  and  washing  it 
and  skimming  ofTthe  matter  that  floats;  then  empty  it  into  a 
basket  to  drain,  then  lay  it  on  a  clean  floor  and  rake  in  two 
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qoKHa  of  Blacked  lime  snd  on«  qi.art  of  ptaa£«r  to  the  buwal, 
nnd  if  too  dry  sprinkle  on  water,  and  continue  to  stir  it 
■jnlit  all  is  covered  with  the  lin^e  and  plaster.  In  this  way 
rou  may  proceed  until  jou  liave  prepared  your  whole  eeod. 
Let  it  remain  in  a  heap  one  day,  then  spread  it  and  inavfl 
it  daily,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry;  it  ia  then  fit  to  sow, 
and  you  ma;  sow  it  if  the  land  should  happen  to  be  quite 
wet." 

We  shall  now  apeak  of  the  liability  of  wheat  to  become 
winter'-killed.  The  author  of  "X/elters  of  A^icola"  states,  as 
an  objectioD  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Nova  Scotia,  "  its 
liability  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  apring,  and  thus  subjecting 
the  farmer  to  serious  inconveniences,  and  often  disappoint- 
ment  of  a  crop.  Graaaea  are  not  exempt  from  the  same 
hazard;  and  the  hopes  of  the  year  are  thua  blafiled  by  a 
cause  which,  in  many  cases,  will  admit  of  remedy,  in  all,  of 
alleviation.  I  am  not  sure  but  eowins  the  wheat  seed  under 
furrow,  at  least  four  or  five  inches  deep,  in  September,  in 
order  that  it  may  extend  its  roots  and  take  a  6rm  hold  of  the 
anil  before  the  approach  oE  winter,  and  rolling  it  in  the 
spring  with  the  box  heavily  loaded,  would  obviate  the  erila 
of  our  climate,  and  enable  us  to  cultivate  that  grain  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  modee  of  England.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
cotlectad  that  even  there,  about  sixty  years  ago,  winter  wheat 
was  not  of  general  cultivation,  and  the  heaving  of  the  soil 
was  accounted  a  powerful  obstacle  to  its  auccess.  In  Scot- 
land, too,  during  the  same  period,  sprine  wheat  almost  uni- 
versally prevailed  i  and  her  northern  ana  bleak  position  was 
thonzht  to  be  incapable  of  any  change  to  the  better,  and 
utterly  unfriendly  to  autumnal  semination.  The  zeal  and 
industry  of  British  farmers,  combined  with  their  skill,  have 
bafHed  all  these  gloomy  predictions,  and  taught  us  at  once  to 
copy  the  example  of  our  sirea,  and  not  to  despair  in  therace 
of  improvement," 

A  method,  according  to  the  same  author,  made  use  of  in 
Norfolk,  England,  to  gtiard  wheat  against  the  changes  and 
inclemency  of  winter  and  spring,  is  to  adopt  the  following 
rotation:  "After  a  turnip  crop,  they  bow  barley  the  second 
year  with  clover  seeds;  the  third  year  they  cut  hay,  and 
plough  down  the  ley,  and  sow  their  winter  wheat  on  (he 
matted  sod.  The  roots  of  the  grass  bind  the  soil,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  heaving:,  which  is  much  akin  to  the  same  effect 
produced  by  the  tanglnd  and  bound  surface  of  our  new  and 
cleared  lands."     This  fact  may  suggest  another  inducement 
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.«  BOW  wheat  n«zl  id  rotalioa  aAer  clorer,  u  hat  bMD  re 
commended. 

It  is  well  known  thtt  our  Unds,  where  the  boiI  U  at  all 
Miitable,  vill  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  when  first  cleared 
from  their  natire  growth  of  wood;  but  after  having  beei; 
Ulleu  for  some  ^ears,  they  generally  yield  wheat  with  diffi- 
culty, and  it  is  often  found  impossible  to  raise  it  by  any  of 
the  modes  commonly  adopted  for  wheal  culture.  In  moat 
parts  of  Masaachusetts,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Hain(>- 
■hire  and  Vermont,  the  formers  scarcely  ever  attempt  to 
raise  wheat,  and  stilt  more  rarely  succeed  when  they  da 
attempt  it.  Yet,  we  believe,  wheat  was  a  common  and  pro 
Stable  crop  in  those  places  in  the  early  period  of  their  settle- 
ment. In  process  of  time,  however,  the  land  became  ex- 
hausted of  its  wheat>bearing  faculty,  and  our  formers  were 
forced  nearly  to  forego  its  cultivation.  The  same  variations 
and  uppearances  have  likewise  been  observed  in  Europe. 
Wheat  countries,  by  continued  cultivation,  have  become 
almost  incapable  of  yielding  wheat.  The  cause  and  remedy 
of  this  partial  barrenness,  this  falling  off,  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular plants,  was  alike  involved  in  obscurity,  till  mooern 
discoveries  in  chemistry  threw  light  oa  the  subject.  Il  has 
been  found  that  the  texture  of  every  soil  is  defective  unless 
there  is  a  mixture  of  three  kinds  of  earth,  viz.,  clay,  sand, 
and  June,'  and  that  lime,  in  some  of  its  combiaations,  exists 
in  wheat,  both  in  the  straw  and  kernel.  In  some  soils,  fer- 
tile in  other  respects,  lime  may  either  have  no  existence,  or 
be  found  in  very  minute  portions,  and  be  soon  exhausted. 
If  lime  he  a  necessary  constituent  of  wheal,  and  is  not  in  the 
soil  where  we  attempt  to  raise  wheat,  it  must  be  supplied  by 
art,  or  wheat  will  not  grow.  Or  if  native  lime  exists  in  (he 
soil  in  small  quantities,  the  land  may  hear  wheal  till  the  lime 
is  exhausted,  and  then  become  incapable  of  producing  (hat 
plant,  till  a  fresh  supply  of  lime,  marl,  pulverized  bi^oea,  or 
some  other  calcareous  substance,  is  added.  Mr.  Young 
says,  ("Letters  of  Agricola,"  p.  299,)  "It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  since  the  plentiful  use  of  lime  has  been  adopted, 
lands  in  Europe  will  produce  wheat  which  otherwise  were 
incapable  of  bearing  it;"  and  quotes  several  instances  in 
proof  of  this  assertion.  Dr.  Anderson  likewise  gives  au  ac- 
count of  a  field  which  had  a  top-dressing  of  lime  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  wheat,  but  the  lime,  by  accident,  was  not 
-applied  to  a  small  patch  of  the  field,  and  in  that  patch  there 
was  no  crop,  while  every  part  of  the  field  to  which  the  lim(> 
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was  applied  prodoced  iriiettt  nxariantly.  It  would  bft  cwjr 
(o  adduce  many  more  instancee  to  prove  that  liiae,  in  Great 
BrilaiD,  is  conaidered  not  only  useful,  but  indi  ape  usable  for 
the  production  of  wheat.  A  British  l«rmer,  we  believe, 
rarelv  undertakes  to  raise  wheat  mthtnit  the  use  of  lime,  and 
an  American  farmer  as  rarely  undertakes  to  raise  it  with  the 
use  of  that  substance  for  manure. 

If  the  foregoing  premises  are  correct,  it  would  seem  not 
impossible,  and  indeed  scarcely  improbable,  that  by  th«  jvdi- 
oioDS  use  of  lime,  or  other  calcareous  substances,  wheat  may 
be  as  well  raised  in  New  England  as  in  the  western  Slates. 
The  subject  is  certainly  of  very  grent  importance,  and  de- 
Bcrffes  repeated  experiments. 

It  will  be  objected  against  the  use  of  lime,  1st,  that  it  is 
too  dear  to  be  used  for  manure;  and,  ^d\v,  that  our  farmers 
do  not  know  how  to  apply  it,  and,  as  it  is  &  powerful  sub- 
stsnce,  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  unless  in  the  hands 
of  a  chemist,  or  one  practically  acquainted  with  its  operation. 
With  regard  to  the  dearness  of  lime,  we  are  informed  that 
there  is  no  want  of  limestone  in  almost  erery  part  of  the 
United  States;  and  probably,  by  proper  search,  many  more 
limestone  quarries  might  be  disnovered  in  New  England 
than  are  at  present  known.  And  the  price  of  lime  would, 
doubtless,  be  diminished  by  increasing  the  demand,  because 
if  great  quantities  were  wanted  for  a«riculturat  purposes,  a 
greater  number  of  persons  would  find  their  acoount  in  making 
a  business  of  manubcturing  it  ;  improvements  would  be  in- 
troduced in  the  processes  connected  with  its  mannfscture, 
and  of  course  it  would  be  aSbrded  cheaper.  Besides,  saiall 
quantities  would  alone  be  needed  for  the  parpose  of  furnish- 
ing that  calcareous  matter  which  nature  inclines  to  ineorpo- 
Tste  into  the  substance  of  wheat,  clover,  &c.,  and  probably  a 
top-dressing  of  two  or  three  bushels  to  the  acre  would  be  oi 
essential  benefit,  though  doubtlesB  more  would,  generally,  be 

fireferable.  Mr.  Young  says  "  a  small  qoantity  of  quick- 
ime,  scattered  on  the  surface  of  lands  newly  cleared,  will 
prove  highly  beneficial  during  the  whole  length  of  time  they 
remain  unfilled.  Thirty  bushels  of  shells  [lime  fresh  from 
the  kiln]  to  the  acre,  slacked  into  a  fine  powder,  will  produce 
the  most  surprising  effects,  if  not  on  the  first  crop  of  wheat, 
at  alt  events,  on  the  verdure,  lii.Turinnce,  and  quality  of  the 
future  pasture."  '     A  writer  in  the  "  Muttum  Railicum,"  an 
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English  vork,  says,  "that  he  aows  hia  wheat  without  laying 
on  any  manure,  but,  eaHj  in  the  spring,  givea  a  tof^-dressiug 
of  twenty  buahela  of  lime,  pulverized,  and  mixed  intimately 
with  forty  bushels  of  sand;  and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  he 
doubles  the  quantity  of  saad."  We  are  disposed  to  belieTC 
that  at  least  lim«  enough  for  light  top^ressinge  might  bt 
easily  procured  by  almost  every  cultivator  in  the  Dnioa 
And  such  light  dressings,  if  our  theory  is  correct,  would  bt 
all  that  is  iiuUmenn^U  to  the  production  of  wheat. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  applying  lime,  nothing  cai 
be  more  simple.  It  should  be  evenly  spread,  after  being 
water-slacked,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  not  ploughed 
in,  or,  if  ploughed  in,  it  should  be  with  a  very  shallow  fur- 
row, because  its  tendency  ia  lo  sink  below  the  reach  of  culli- 
vatiou.  If  D8«d  in  a  quick  or  burning  stale,  it  will  be  safest 
o  mix  it  with  about  double  its  quantity  of  sand,  loam,  clay, 
or  gome  other  material.  The  additional  material  may  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  wants  of  tbe  soil  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Thus,  if  the  soil  has  too  much  clay,  mix  sand  v'Oh 
your  lime;  if  too  much  sand,  mix  finely  pulverized  clay, 

&.C. 

It  is  said  that  British  farmers  apply  lime  in  great  quanti- 
ties directly  from  the  kiln  in  Its  most  caustic  state,  even  to 
laad  which  is  replete  with  putrescent  or  vegetable  maatire, 
and  run  the  risk  of  consuming  or  wastingthe  manure  by  its 
corrosive  qualities.  But  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  generally 
werter  than  ours,  and  of  course  the  lime  sooner  becomes 
mild.  Besides,  there  is  a  great  diflerenca  in  the  strength  of 
lime,  and  that  of  the  United  States  may  be,  generally  speak-- 
ing,  stronger  than  the  English  lime.  In  short,  we  should 
advise  every  farmer  to  use  quicklime  u  manure,  in  small 
quantiliea  at  first,  mixed  with  a  large  pioportion  of  earth,  or 
some  other  Mibstsnce,  to  diltUe  it,  and  thus  take  care  not  lo 
burn  his  seed,  his  fingerg,  or  his  growing  vegetables.  And 
with  these  precautions,  we  would  make  use  of  it  br  wheat 
at  a  fop-drcfiMg  in  iprmg.  We  would  likewise  try  it  mixed 
with  wood  ashes,  together  with  earth  ;  for  we  have  been 
told  by  a  practical  farmer,  thai  ashes  and  lime  form  a  union 
much  more  valuable  than  either  seoarote. 

In  an  article  on  the  Culture  of  Winter  Wheat,  by  R.  H 
Gardiner,  Esq.,  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  ibe  writer  observea, 
"The  cultivaUon  of  winter  wheat  is  preferable  to  that  of 
summer  on  a  great  variety  of  orcounta.  Il  is  sown  and  the 
ground  prepared  in  a  Benton  of  much  greater  leisure.    One 
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of  the  great  diaadTsntagea  of  our  northern  climnte  js  he 
extreme  abortReM  of  our  Bpring,  bo  that  it  ia  difficult  for  our 
farmers  to  complete  the  work  which  ia  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  done,  afler  the  frpst  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  before 
the  seBBon  of  plantio);  ia  over.  If,  therefore,  any  vrork,  aa 
the  sowing  of  wheat,  can  be  advaotageoualy  postponed  till 
the  autumn,  it  is  of  great  importance.  The  winter  wheat  ia 
lesa  liable  to  injury  from  insecta  than  the  snmnier;  mine  haa 
never  Buffered  from  them.  It  affords  good  fall  feed,  and  the 
larger  quantity  of  roots  and  stubble  to  be  ploughed  in  makes 
the  land  in  a  better  state  for  the  next  crop.  The  grain  is 
heavier,  and  the  same  number  of  pounds  will  yield  a  larger 
quantity  of  Kour,  and  of  a  much  superior  quality.  From  my 
experience,  I  should  recommend  that  winter  wheat  abould 
not  be  Bowed  later  than  the  middle  of  September,  that  the 
Mil  on  which  it  ia  sowed  should  be  of  a  lignt  loam,  and  that 
about  6ve  pecka  of  seed  be  Bown  to  the  acre.  I  have  also 
found  the  use  of  plaster  on  wheat  advantageoua,  as  also  roll- 
iogthe  wheat,  after  it  is  well  up." 

To  procure  new  Tarieties  of  wheats,  (says  Mr.  Loudon,) 
(he  ordinary  mode  is  to  select  from  a  field  a  spike  or  Bpikea 
irom  the  aame  Btalk  which  hae  the  qualities  sought  for,  such 
aa  larger  grains,  thinner  chaff,  ETifler  straw,  a  tendency  to 
earliness  or  lateness,  &.c. ;  and  picking  out  the  best  grains 
from  such  ear  or  ears,  to  sow  them  in  suitable  soil,  in  an 
open,  airy  part  of  a  garden.  When  the  produce  ia  ripe,  se- 
lect the  best  ears,  and  firom  these  the  best  grains,  and  bow 
these;  and  so  on,  till  a  bashel  or  more  is  obtained,  which 
may  then  be  sown  in  a  field  apart  from  any  other  wheal.  In 
this  way  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  common  winter  wheat 
have  been  obtained.*  Other  vai  eties  have  assumed  their 
distinctive  marks  from  having  been  long  cultivated  on  the 
same  soil  and  climate,  and  take  local  names,  as  the  Hert- 
fordshire red,  Essex  white.  Sic. 

Marshall  (Yorkshire)  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  of 
accurate  observation,  having  in  a  piece  of  wheat  perceived  a 

Elant  of  uncommon  atreagih  and  luxuriance,  oifTusing  Us 
ranches  on  every  side,  marked  it,  at  harvest  ^thered  it 
separately,  and  thus  introduced  a  new  and  superior  variety, 
Jonathan  Townsend,  of  Andover,  Conn,  gives  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  obtaining  good  crops  of  wheat,  preceded 
by  Indian  corn  :  "  Select  a  piece  of  ground  suitable  for  In- 

•  8m  >)n  Stw  Eofhod  Fubwt,  Vol.  X.  p.  9M. 
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ditui  corn  and  winter  grain  ;  spread  on  even)]'  ttritnty  com- 
mon cart  loadn  or  upwards  of  stable  and  yard  mftnure  to  the 
aero;  pinugh  it  in  Just  three  inches  deep  and  no  more;  har 
TOW  it  lengthwise  of  the  furrow;  cross  mark  for  the  rows,  three 
and  a  half  feet  for  the  small,  or  four  feet  for  the  large  kind  of 
corn;  let  the  corn  be  properly  tended,  hy  keepiDg  the  ground 
loose  v'ith  the  plough  and  hoe,  and  free  from  weeds;  and  if 
the  season  is  not  very  un propitious,  you  may  calculate  on  a 
large  crop.  But  if  the  ground  is  hard  and  stony,  sn  that  it 
cannot  be  ploughed  shallow  aa  above  mentioned,  then  plough 
as  shallow  as  possible,  and  spread  on  the  manure  afterwards 
and  harrow  it  in,  and  proceed  as  above  directed;  the  crop 
will  not  probably  disappoint  your  oxpectations.  As  soon  as 
the  corn  has  become  ripe,  or  too  bard  to  roast,  and  if  possi- 
ble before  it  is  touched  with  frost,  cut  it  up,  bind  and  carry 
it  out  of  the  Geldj  and  shock  it  in  the  usual  way.  If  you 
have  drawn  the  earth  around  your  corn  into  hills,  (which  I 
would  advise  never  to  do  in  aoy  case,)  harrow  the  hills  down 
with  a  heavy  harrow,  plough  three  inches  deep,  and  spread 
on  evenly  four  or  five  loads  of  well  rotted  manure,'  and  sow 
three  pecks  of  good  clear  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  plough  it 
in  with  a  light  horse  plough ;  and  unless  something  disaslrons 
happens,  the  summer  following  your  garner  may  be  filled 
wtin  the  finest  wheat.  The  same  directions  will  apply  to 
ground  planted  with  potatoes.  I  would  insure  a  crop  sown 
on  ground  thus  managed  for  ten  per  cent,  less  than  if  sown 
on  a  summer  fallow  in  the  ordinary  way." 

Wheat  is  subject  to  several  diseases;  the  most  common 
and  generally  injurious  are  mildew  or  rust  and  smut.  Seme 
writers  assert,  that  mildew  is  caused  by  a  minute  parasitic 
fungus  or  muabroom,  which  fastens  on  the  leaves  and  glumes 
or  stems  of  the  living  plnnt.  The  roots  of  this  fungus,  in- 
tercepting the  sap  iotendeii  by  nature  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  grain,  render  it  lean  and  shrivelled,  rob  it  of  its  dour, 
and  the  straw  becomes  black  and  rotten,  unfit  for  fodder. 

Mr.  Butler,  in  "The  Farmer's  Manual,"  says,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  rust  on  wheat  coroniences  in  July,  at  the 
time  of  the  filling  of  the  kernel  in  the  ear,  when  a  combina- 
tion of  beat  and  moisture  bring   into  action  rich  i 
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uid  forces  int  i  the  str&w,  which  has  now  fiaiahed  its  growtn, 
more  juices  than  the  kernel  can  take  up,  being  already  filled 
out.  These  juices  burst  the  straw,  or  paaa  through  the 
natural  pores  of  the  stalk.  When  these  juices  come  to  the 
air,  they  lose  by  evaporation  their  thinner  parts,  become 
glutinous,  and  form  the  matter  called  rust  or  mildew. 

Willich's  "Encyclopedia"  observes,  "Common  wheat 
is  more  subject  to  this  destructive  disease  than  that  which  is 
bearded,  etnecially  t/*  On  lattd  hat  been  netely  duttged."  Oth- 
er writers,  likewise,  attribute  this  disorder  to  the  application 
of  fresh  dung,  in  too  great  quantity. 

The  remedies  against  rust  or  mildew,  according  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  are  as  follows  :  1.  Cultivating  hardy  sorts  of  wheat 
2.  Early  sowing,  3.  Raising  early  varieties.  4.  Thick 
sowing.  5.  Changes  of  seed.  6.  Consolidating  the  soil 
T.  Using  saline  manures.  8.  Improving  the  course  of  crops, 
and,  9.  Extirpating  all  plants  that  are  receptacles  of  rust. 
10.  Protecting  the  wheat  plants  by  rye,  tares,  and  other 
crops. 

Very  able  and  instructive  Essayson  the  Culture  of  Wheat, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  were  published  in  "  The  New 
England  Fanner,"  Vol.  Xll.  pages  25,  49,  67,  65,  7S.  Mr. 
Colman  gives  in  detail  many  experiments,  some  of  which 
were  made  by  himself  He  stales,  in  substance,  that  he 
Bowed  three  acres  of  winter  wheat  on  some  of  the  best 
land  in  the  Deerfield  (Mass.)  meadows.  The  land  was  green 
sward,  turned  up  in  the  fall,  rolled  and  harrowed,  and  the 
seed  soaked  in  brine,  limed,  and  sowed  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  37th  of  October.  One 
half  tho  field  was  abundantly  manured,  and  to  the  other  ao 
manure  was  applied.  The  seed  came  up  finely,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  growth,  a 
areater  part  of  the  field  averaging  more  than  five  feet  in 
height, 

"Above  half  the  field,"  says- Mr.  Colman,  "iooludisg 
an  equal  portion  of  the  manured  and  that  not  manured,  was 
passed  over  twice  in  the  spring,  aftei  the  grain  bad  got  to 
be  six  inches  in  height,  with  a  light  harrow  drawn  by  oae 
yoke  of  oxen  ;  and  three  weeks  ^er  waa  subjected  to  the 
flame  process,  according  to  the  method  practised  in  France. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  destroy  very  few  of  the  plants,  and 
to  render  the  growth  of  what  remained  much  more  luxuri- 
ant, producing  such  an  increase  of  the  stem  and  such  an 
oxteoaion  of  the  heads,  as  to  dtract  the  notice  of  the  nuMt 
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eamiBl  obaerver,  sdcI  to  induce  aerera)  peraoaa,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  procesa  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  to 
inqnire  for  the  cause  of  the  diSerence  io  the  two  parts  of 
the  field,  and  to  ask  if  a  different  kind  of  seed  had  be«n  used. 
AAer  all,  however,  to  my  extreme  disappointment,  the  whole 
field  has  been  blasted,  and  I  shall  hardly  get  back  the 
amount  of  the  seed  sown,  and  that  in  a  small  shrivelled  grain. 
The  crop  is  housed,  but  will  scarcely  repay  the  expense  of 
threshing.  Now  that  this  result  was  not  owing  to  the  usa 
of  stable  dung  is  obvious,  because  none  was  used ;  and  ia 
that  part  of  the  field  where  the  blight  appeared  to  com- 
mence, and  to  make  most  rapid  progress,  no  manure  what- 
ever was  used.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  the  spe- 
cific property  in  the  soil,  as  far  as  lliat  is  to  be  found  in 
lime  and  tlaugbter-houae  manure,  for  bath  of  these  were 
employed  ;  the  seed  was  limed,  and  the  above  manure  co- 
piously applied.  It  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  luxuriance 
of  the  crop,  for  several  pieces,  as  I  learn  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, have  suflered  equally  and  from  the  same  cause,  when 
the  cultiration  was  by  no  means  so  high.  It  ia  not  a  time  of 
universal  failure,  for  a  ^od  deal  in  this  vicinity  is  perfectly 
healthy  and  sound,  and  I  have  already  reaped  on  the  same 
farm  a  small  piece  of  wheat,  say  half  an  acre,  on  higher 
land,  which  was  healthy  and  fair,  though  from  the  condition 
of  the  land  it  gave  but  a  smalt  product.  This,  however, 
though  sowed  at  the  same  time,  was  ready  for  the  sickle 
more  than  a  week  sooner  than  the  other,  fi-om  the  drier  and 

Eoorer  quality  of  the  soil.  What  then  waa  the  cauae  of  the 
last  f  I  will  not  assume  to  decide  this  question,  but  as  far 
as  appears,  it  was  atmospheric,  occurring  at  a  particular 
state  of  the  |Jant,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to 
blight.  As' the  wheat  was  filling  fast,  we  had  frequent 
showers,  and  much  of  what  we  Vsnkees  call  muggy  wealh 
er  ;  one  day  in  particular  the  air  was  sultry,  the  heat  in 
tense,  and  the  showers  frequent,  with  interrids  of  sunshine, 
and  the  earth  was  steaming  most  proliiaely.  An  intelligent 
lanner  in  my  employ,  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  thia 
groin  in  one  of  the  beat  wheat  districts  in  New  York,  re- 
marked to  me,  that  this  waa  very  severe  weather  for  my 
wheat,  and  that  be  feared  I  should  lose  it.  The  rust  in  fact 
appeared  for  the  first  time  the  next  day,  and  rapidly  extend- 
ed jtself  over  the  whole  field,  presenting  no  difference  either 
in  the  manured  or  in  the  parts  of  the  field  not  manured,  and 
of  eonrae  leaa  luxuriant.  Had  my  wheat  been  sown  earlier, 
II 
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■o  as  to  bare  beea  Tarther  advanced,  it  would  probably  faav» 
escapea  the  blight  ;  had  it  beeQ  eown  later,  so  aa  not  to 
have  been  so  far  advanced  as  it  was,  perhaps  I  should  have 
been  as  fortUDate  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  such  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atinoBphere  being  wholly  accidental,  at  least  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  impossibla  to  make  any  cer- 
tain calculation  about  it." 

Mr.  Colman  quotes  authorities,  to  show  that  wet  and  wann 
weather,  when  the  kernel  was  beginning  to  form,  had  usual- 
ly been  accompanied  with  mildew  in  wheat,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  states,  in  substance,  that  (be  crops  of  wheat,  both 
summer  and  winter,  have  been  in  this  vicinity  good  and 
abundant,  and  on  an  average  lull  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  Northfield,  Mess,  the  crops  of  1833  rated  as  high  as 
seven  thousand  bushela. 

Mr.  Colman  states,  that  William  Pomroy,  of  Northfield, 
from  twenty-three  acres  of  old  meadow  land,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut,  harvested  more  than  five  hundred  bush- 
els of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  "  of  as  fine  a  sample  as 
ever  floated  on  the  Erie  canal.  A  part  of  it  waa  reckoned 
to  yield  full  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre."  Most  of  this 
wheat  was  sowed  very  early,  and  was  foe  forward  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  sultry  and  foggy  weather  of  July.  One  piece, 
however,  was  blighted  in  consequence  of  late  sowing. 

Mr.  Colman  says:  "Early  sowing,  from  the  best  obser- 
vation I  bave  made  of  the  wheat  crops  which  have  come 
jnder  my  notice,  from  the  united  and  decided  opinion  of  the 
British  wheal  growers,  and  from  many  American  authori- 
ties, is  to  be  strongly  advised.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the 
wheat  crop  should  be  as  far  advanced  in  the  spring  as  possi- 
ble, that  It  ma^  perfect  its  seed  bofctfe  tbe  hot  and  sultry 
weather  usual  in  July." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  says,  "  If  a  field  be  evidently  affected 
[with  mildew]  and  the  progress  of  vegetation  stopped,  the 
only  way  to  preserve  tne  straw  and  the  grain.  If  any  baa 
been  formed,  from  being  entirely  lost,  is  to  cut  it  down  inw 
mediately,  even  though  tbe  crop  should  not  be  ripe.  Tb« 
straw  is  thus  preserved,  either  for  food  or  Utter,  and  it  is 
maintained  tbat  any  nourishment  in  tbe  stem  will  pass  into  ' 
and  feed  the  grain,  and  make  a  greater  return  than  could 
well  be  expected." 

Bi.ACK  Sb&  Wubat.  Payson  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Massachusetts,  has  introduced  into  this  country  anew 
kind  of  wheal  with  tbe  above  appellation,  which  he  has  thus 
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described  in  a  comtnunication  publbhed  ic  "The  Northern 
Farmer." 

"The  wheat  I  not  onlf  consider  as  a  remarkable  crop  in 
quantity,  filly-five  bushels  and  three  quarters,  (it  being 
»n-tng  wheal,)  but  very  excellent  in  quality.  Its  history,  so 
far  ad  I  am  able,  shall  be  ^iven.  Three  years  since,  my 
brother.  Captain  Stephen  Williams,  brought  me  one  bushel 
from  Smyrna,  which  he  obtained  from  a  ship  while  discharg- 
ing a  cargo  of  that  kind  of  grain  from  the  abundant  shores 
of  the  Black  sea  ;  hence  its  name.  Observing  by  the  map 
that  we  were  in  about  the  same  latitude,  1  made  trial  the 
first  season  of  but  one  peck,  (not  being  certain  that  it  was 
spring  wheat.)  The  prodi^ct  was  large  in  tlraw;  but  owing 
to  our  unpropilious  storms  and  had  weather  for  a  wheat  crop, 
the  kernel  was  not  so  fair  as  the  original.  Nothing  discour- 
aged, however,  I  sowed  from  this  product  rather  than  the 
original,*  the  product  from  which  more  than  answered  my 
expectation.  From  this  last  product  I  sowed,  the  19th  of 
April,  two  bushels  and  a  quarter  on  one  acre  of  land  which 
had  potatoes  grown  on  it  the  previous  year  (crop,  six  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  bushels  and  a  half.)  This  field,  immedi- 
ately previous  to  sowing,  had  been  ploughed  deep  anijine, 
AAer  the  grain  was  harrowed  in  across  the  furrows,  the  field 
was  rolled  in,  and  left  from  that  time  to  putting  in  the  sickle. 
I  would  here  observe,  however,  that  my  usual  custom  ban 
been,  to  sow  on  about  twenty  bushels  of  good  unleached 
wood  ashes  to  the  acre,  so  soon  as  the  wheat  plants  are  two 
inches  in  height,  and  in  a  damp  morning,  if  such  can  be 
bad.  The  value  of  such  drea:<ing  I  have  considered  to  con- 
sist, 1st,  in  the  caustic  quality  of  the  ashes,  as  it  is  a  pre- 
ventive to  the  ravages  of  the  white  maggot  which  sometimes 
preys  at  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  ;  2d,  considered  as  a 
manure  or  top-dressing,  it  no  doubt  ci  ntributes  to  the  earlier 
perfecting  (be  kernel  or  berry,  and  ai  the  same  time  to  a 
more  vigorous  growth  of  the  straw. 

"  The  seed  was  prepared  as  usual,  by  stirring  into  the 
heap  (hick  whitewash  made  from  quicklime,  until  every 
kernel  received  a  coat  of  the  same ;  say  one  quart  of  ua- 
slacked  lime  to  each  bushel  of  wheat.  I  prefer  lime  to  lye 
roade  of  wood  ashes,  [only,]  on  account  of  ita  whiteness, 
thereby  rendering  it  easier  to  throw  the  seed  (broad-cast) 
more  evenly  on  the  field. 

"  The  character  of  the  soil  is  a  deep  loam,  intermixed  witb 
cobble  stones.  Its  natural  foreat  growth  had  been  oak,  (whit* 
and  red,)  beech,  rock  maple,  chestnut,  and  hemlock.  , 
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"1he  character  of  the  wheal  appears  to  diflfer  from  ooi 
usual  kioda,  by  Ihe  straw  being  much  taller;  (aome  of  which 
was  five  feet  ten  iDches  in  height;)  and  although  it  is  what 
we  call  bearded,  and  the  heads  of  two  varieties,  similar  is 
appearance  to  our  red  and  while,  yet  there  is  a  variety,  (atij 
a  sixth  part  perhaps,)  which,  notwithstanding  the  head  is 
short,  yet  the  kernels  are  so  closely  set  that  I  have  repeat- 
edly counted  over  eighty  kerneli  from  one  ear  or  head. 
This  variety  I  call  the  peart,  from  its  clear  appearance.  The 
kernel  Ihrougboul  the  crop  was  very  plump  and  large  ;  the 
■iraw  stout  aa  well  as  tall,  bearing  the  heating  of  our  New 
England  storms  better  (ban  an;i'  1  have  heretofore  grown. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  it  will  succeed  well,  where 
other  varieties  have  prospered,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  i(  will  be  a  vtduahle  acquieitioa  for  many  years  to 
come  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country." 


RYE.  The  farmer  who  has  it  in  hts  power  to  drive  hii 
buMuess,  instead  of  being  driven  by  it,  will  do  well  to  sow 
his  winter  rye  some  time  between  the  middle  of  Aasust  and 
the  middle  of  September.  If  it  be  sowed  so  early,  it  will  be 
less  apt  to  winter-kill,  will  require  less  seed,  the  growth  will 
be  stouter,  and  the  produce  greater,  other  things  being 
equal,  than  if  the  sowing  was  deferred  till  late  in  autumn. 

Some  foreign  writers  on  Hgricutture  assure  us,  that  winter 
rye  and  spring  rye  are  of  the  same  species;  and,  "  The  Far- 
mer's Assistant,"  seys  "  There  is  hut  one  kind  of  rye  ;  hut 
this  may  be  made  winter  rye  or  spring  rye,  by  gradually 
habituating  it  to  different  times  of  sowing.  Take  wmter  rye, 
for  instance,  and  sow  it  later  and  later  each  fall,  and  it  may 
at  length  be  sown  in  Ihe  spring,  and  become  spring  rye. 
On  the  contrary,  sow  spring  rye  very  late  in  the  .fall  at  first, 
and  you  may  gradually  sow  it  earlier  each  year,  until  it 
may  be  sown  in  May,  and  used  the  first  season  for  paeturo 
or  mowing,  and  then  grown  to  perfection  the  second  year." 
Ilie  same  opinion  is  likewise  expresaed  in  Deane's  "  New 
England  Farmer." 

Rye  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  on  most  kinds  of  land, 
but  the  light  sandy  soils,  where  wheat  will  not  thrive,  ar« 
the  sorts  of  soil  on  which  it  will,  reneralty  speaking,  bu 
found  most  profitable  to  raise  this  Kind  of  produce.  Sir 
Joho  Sinclair  observes,  that  "  this  speciea  of  grain  is  not  so 
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axleaeively  cultivated  in  Scotland  as  it  ought  to  be;  (fw 
weighty  crops  of  it  might  be  raised  on  soils  of  (he  mnst  po< 
rouB  and  arid  nature,  and  upon  almost  pure  saiyl  along  the 
seaahore;)  ajid  the  winter  sort,  without  which  the  people 
living  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  could  hardly  be  subsisted, 
ifl  almost  unknown.  Thirty-five  bushels  of  rye  were  raised 
upon  an  acre,  on  land  that  would  not  have  produced  twenty 
bushels  of  oats.  Indeed,  oats,  sown  along  side  of  the  rye, 
upon  the  same  Geld,  and  on  land  as  nearly  as  could  be  judg- 
ed of  the  Biune  quality,  were  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of 
reaping.  On  moorish  land,  rye  has  been  found  a  more 
certain  crop  than  oats.  Mr.  George  Culley  remarks,  that 
rye,  like  oats,  will  answer  in  crude  soils  without  lime,  or 
calcareous  manures,  which  renders  that  crop  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  waste  lands  when  first  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion." 

Lands  which  will  produce  tolerable  crops  of  wheat  httd 
better  be  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wheat  than 
rye.  And,  if  we  may  believe  what  English  writers  tell  us 
relative  to  this  subject,  the  use  of  lime  for  manure  will  ofleo 
so  far  change  the  nature  of  a  poor  soil,  proper  only  for  rye, 
that  wheat  may  be  made  its  substitute.  Mr.  Marshall,  in 
his  "  Rural  Economy  of  Vorhshjre,"  says,  "Before  the  use 
of  lime  was  prevalent,  much  rye  was  grown  on  the  lighter 
lands  upon  the  margin  of  the  Vale,  and  in  the  Moorlands 
scarcely  any  other  crops  than  rye  and  oata  were  attempted. 
Now,  rye  is  principally  confined  to  the  Moorland  dales;  and 
ev.en  there  the  alteration  of  soils  by  lime  has  been  such  that 
wheal  has  become  the  more  prevalent  crop.  Nevertheless, 
on  Kght,  sandy  soils,  rye  is  generally  more  profitable  than 
wheat,  and  the  bread  which  is  mode  from  a  mixture  of  the 
two  grains  is  here  esteomed  more  wholesome  to  people  in 
general  then  that  which  is  made  from  wheat  alone." 

When  rye  is  sown  upon  light  land  it  ripens  much  earlier 
than  on  a  cold,  atifi*  (ground,  and  it  is  said  by  some  writers 
that,  by  continuing  to  sow  on  such  a  soil  for  two  or  three 
Tears,  it  will  be  forwarded  so  much  as  to  ripen  a  month  ear- 
lier than  that  which  has  been  raised  upon  strong,  cold  ground. 
For  this  reason,  those  who  sow  their  rye  late  will  do  welt  to 
provide  themselves  with  this  early  seed. 

Dr.  Elliot  informs,  that  if  rye  be  sowed  successively  every 
year  upon  the  same  land,  both  the  crop  and  the  land  will 
be  ffreatly  improved,  insomuch  that  some  grounds,  which 
would  yield  but  five  bushels  to  the  acre  at  first,  have  in  lime 
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produced  a  crop  of  fideen  busbels,  without  the  chorga  of 
manure;  and  Dr.  Deooe  observed,  that  he  "  had  knowa  the 
Bame  spot  produce  twentj'  crops  of  (his  grain  ia  siiccessioo, 
excepting  that  i(  was  planted  with  Indian  corn  once  or  twice, 
to  subdue  the  weeds,  aod  ibat  the  crops  yearly  increased  in- 
stead of  diininiahing."  Rut  this,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  the 
caae,  unieos  the  soil  is  uoturallyof  a  good  quality,  aod  the 
stubble  be  completely  turned  under,  immediately  aAer  reap- 
ing. If  the  ground  ia  Buffered  to  remain  after  harvest  with- 
out being  ploughed  till  the  stubble  is  dried  and  shrivelled  so 
that  i'.  posaessea  but  little  substance,  and  the  seeds  of  wceda 
have  had  time  lo  ripen,  the  crops  of  grain  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  will  be  dimiaiahed,  and  the  weeda  will  take  an  al- 
most excluuive  poaeeasion  of  the  soil. 

"The  Farmer's  Assistant"  is  opposed  lo  the  raising  of 
successive  crops  of  rye,  unless  as  much  as  twenty-ttve 
huahels  of  this  grain  can  be  yearly  had  from  the  acre;  as 
such  an  annual  product  would  probably  afibrd  a  clear  profit 
lo  the  acre  of  half  that  number  of  bushels;  and  such  a  proGt, 
he  observes,  in  some  of  the  lighter  and  in  some  of  the  hard- 
er kinds  of  soil  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  same  writer  re- 
commends aowing  winter  rye  and  spring  rye,  alternately,  in 
order  that  the  ground  might,  every  other  year,  be  enriched 
by  the  application  of  gypsum.  "The  growing  crop  of  rye," 
he  saya,  "receives  no  benefit  from  the  application  of  this 
manure;  but  it  quickly  covers  (he  ground  with  a  fine  sward 
of  white  clover;  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thus  swarded, 
it  ia  in  good  condition  for  hearing  any  crop.  Let  the  gyp- 
sum, therefore,  be  sown  in  the  spring,  on  the  growing  crop 
of  winter  rye,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  following  the 
ground  will  be  covered  with  white  clover;  turn  this  award 
over  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  sow  a 
crop  of  spring  rye  ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  taken  off,  turn 
the  ground  over  again  for  a  crop  of  winter  rye;  and  in  the 
spring  repeat  the  process  of  manuring  with  gypsum,  as  be- 
fore, for  a  crop  of  spring  rye;  and  thus  proceed  with  theiA 
crops  alternately." 

Some  sow  their  winter  rye  at  the  last  hoeing  of  Indian 
corn,  and  boe  it  in;  and  this.  Dr.  Deane  observed,  was  a 
good  practice,  when  it  is  sown  on  flat  land,  or  on  a  rich  or 
heavy  soil,  where  grain  is  apt  to  suHer  by  the  frost  of 
winter;  for  the  plants  of  rye  will  be  mostly  on  the  corn  hills, 
and  so  escape  injury  from  frost;  at  least  tliey  will  most  com- 
monly escape,  or  so  many  of  them  aa  ere  necessary  to  giva 
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a  ^niiU  crop.     'Die  plants  that  are  killed  wilt  be  tboan  iu  th« 
li}w  RpacKit  l>etn'ixt  the  hills. 

Ryu  id  nut  odI/  a  proper  crop  OD  land  which  is  too  poor 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  hut  it  should  be  sowa  on  a 
■oil  which  IS  very  ritk,  in  preference  to  wheat,  because  it  is 
less  apt  to  grow  so  rank  as  to  lodse  or  blast  thaa  wheat. 
It  is  a  very  suitable  crop  for  drained  bogs.  In  the  first  vol- 
ume of  "Communications  to  the  British  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture," (p.  34t,)  in  speaking  of  the  culture  of  rye  in  Russia, 
it  is  observed,  that  the  produce  from  boggy  lands  drained  and 
sowed  with  rye  is  upwards  of  forty  bushels  to  one  sowed; 
and  they  generally  use  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  seed  in 
■owing  such  laads.  Anolfaer  proof  that  rye  will  bear  very 
nlentilul  manuring,  may  be  adduced  from  a  case  reported  by 
Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  of  New  York;  who  observed,  in  suh< 
stance,  that  a  neighbour  of  his  manured  tweoty  square  rods 
of  poor,  gravelly,  dry  soil,  with  four  thousand  Menhaden  fish, 
and  sowed  it  with  rye,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  bushel  to  the 
acre.  In  the  spring  it  was  twice  successively  ealen  off, 
close  to  the  ground,  by  sheep  breaking  in,  aller  it  bad  ac- 

Xiired  a  height  of  nine  inches  the  first  time,  and  six  inches 
e  latter.  These  croppinga,  however,  only  served  to  make 
it  grow  thicker  and  stronger  than  before;  and  when  harvest- 
ed it  produced  sixteen  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre;  giving  to  the 
owner,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  L'Hommedieu, 
•t  the  rale  of  eighty-five  dollars  to  the  acre  of  clear  profit.* 

In  the  "Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture," (Vol.  I.  p.  82,)  it  is  said,  "Rye  should  be  sowed  Ihu 
last  week  in  August,  or  Ibe  first  week  in  September,  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty-si« quarts  per  acre;  some  say  forty-eight 
quarts.  But  if  it  ia  not  sowed  at  thai  time  it  may  not  ceme  up 
until  spring.  A  Worthington  had  a  good  crop,  which  he 
■owed  in  a  Januan'  snow  storm.  Rye  raised  on  upland 
makes  much  better  flour  than  that  which  is  raised  on  low  or 
damp  land." 

Rye  may  be  SQwn  in  autumn  to  ^reat  advantage  for  green 
fodder  for  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  the  latter,  in  the 
spring.  Ewes  and  lambs  will  derive  much  benefit  from  it, 
at  a  time  when  Utile  or  no  other  green  feed  can  he  procured 

•  Tranmciioiu  of  ihc  Sew  York  Agricnliurnl  Society,  part  S,  pp.  SS,  U.  — 
Thii  accouni  m.iy  Mem  incndiblc,  Iwi  Ur.  L'UoDiDiedica  declared  ibu  il  n* 
■llMMd  to  by  anDf  eredibis  wiineuea. 
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Whea  it  is  meant  for  this  purpose,  it  should  doIoqI^  be  sow- 
ed early  in  auCurnn,  but  should  be  sowed  thicker  than  when 
il  IB  inteoded  to  stand  for  a  crop  of  seed.  Some  say  that  it 
may  well  be  mowed  for  hay  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  summer;  and  this  piece  of  husbandry  is  recommend- 
ed for  farmers  whose  lands  are  mostly  dry  or  unsuitable  for 
graw. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  on  an  acre  should  yarj 
according  to  the  soil,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  purpoMC 
lor  which  it  is  intended.  If  it  be  sowed  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  or  beginning  of  September,  and  is  intended  to  r»* 
main  for  a  seed  crop,  the  qaanlity  should  vary  Jrom  thirty 
two  to  forty-eight  quarts,  according  to  the  goodness  of  soil. 
Later  sowing  requires  more  aeo^  and  in  some  cases  two 
bushels  to  an  acre  wilhnot  be  too  great  a  qoanlity.  Ban- 
nister's Husbandry  says,  "  When  this  grain  is  sown  for 
■heep  feed,  it  is  proper  to  allow  three  bushels  to  the  acre, 
for  where  the  blade,  haulm,  or  stalks  form  the  primary  ob- 
ject, a  much  larger  proportion  of  seed  is  requisite  than  when 
the  crop  is  meant  for  harvesting." 

Mr.  Adams  Knigbt,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  receirad 
a  premium  of  twenty  dollars,  from  the  Massachosetta  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  a  crop  of  rye,  obtained  as  follows: 

"  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  rather  dry  than  otherwise. 
The  land  was  planted  with  corn  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and 
manured  in  the  hills  with  about  six  cords  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  of  common  quality.  In  the  month  of  August  follow- 
ing, said  acre  was  sowed  with  three  pecks  of  seed,  and  hoed 
in  the  usnal  manner.  In  the  month  of  August,  1832,  the 
rye  was  reaped  and  threshed,  and  found  to  measure  forty- 
five  bushels  and  five-eighlhsof  a  bushel.  There  is  standing 
on  said  acre  of  land  seventy-five  appletrees,  from  two  to  six 
inches  through  at  the  root."* 

The  same  year  Mr.  Gideon  Foster,  of  Charlestown,  Mm- 
Bacbusetta,  obtained  thirty-eight  and  one-nzteenth  bushels  of 
rye  trom  one  acre,  as  follows; 

"The  land  is  bordering  on,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Mystic 
fiver.  The  soil  is  principally  a  black  loam,  with  clay  bot- 
tom. In  1831  it  was  planted  with  potatoes,  with  a  moderate 
supply  of  manure,  and  yielded  an  ordinary  crop.  The  pola* 
toes  were  removed  the  last  week  in  September,  the  land  well 
ploughed  and  harrowed  in  the  usual  way,  with  one  and  a 

•  Haw  Engknd  Finner,  Vd.  XI.  p.  £88. 
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half  bnaheb  of  seed  to  the  acre,  I  owe  mf  sucoeH  priaei- 
pally  to  the  use  of  night  manure,  aud  to  that  in  consequence 
of  its  being  well  prepared  by  age,  aod  thorough!)'  loixed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  earth,  and  frequently  removed  by  the 
fork  and  the  ihovel;  bo  that  in  this  nay,  heiog  ripened  for 
(lae,  it  went  immediately  (not  to  burn,  aa  when  applied  green 
or  new,  but)  to  nouriah  and  fertilize  the  aoil.  Thera  waa 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  spread  on  (he  field 
about  eight  cords  of  the  above  described  manure.  The  field 
was  harvested  the  latter  pari  of  August,  the  grain  threshed 
•oon  aStej,  and  measured  by  the  purcbaaer,  whose  cenificate 
followed,  showing  the  product  to  be  sixty-one  and  three- 
fourths  bushels,  or  thirty-eight  bushels  and  two  quartn  to  tbe 

The  following  is  from  tbe  "  Traosactioos  of  the  Eaaex 
Agricultural  Society." 

"  7%  lit  Tmtia  of  tin  Eta  AtriaJliiral  Sodiig. 

"  OlHTLIMIH,  —  Having  Sir  minj'  y«rii  |iul  b«iD  mon  Umd  caaunaiilj 
Mic«««ful  io  rviunc  largB  croH  of  AiDtflr  lya  by  m  proccn  of  cullivftLion  which, 
1  heliets,  ii  enlirely  new,  I  hsve  been  induceil  Id  lubniit  ■  iliiuiiienl  of  iha 
node  of  ailiun.  wiih  ilw  pruducc.  And.  ihst  thct  wccei*  of  'be  Biperiinenl 
ihij  BcaiDO  may  do!  iippviir  lo  be  iilLogether  accidcinlHl,  il  w  v  perhaps,  be  u 
V«li  to  cummunicate  ihe  renik  of  [Iv  proceu  (or  ihe  three  or  t  '    previou*  jtmrf^ 

iir  Bill  u?  Hawbill  bridt  ;  and  cwne  into 
Tha  Mil  ■■  H  and,  nppn>a  hint  lo  lo«ni  u  ji 
.  ik.  ......  ^-.'..   i.^J  tu^,  ^k;..k  :.  .....nil.. 


mi  bther  iu  1827.     Tha  (oil  ■■  n  nnd,  Rppma  b 
the  riTBT.     P«rliapi  tbe  (erm  piatA  lomd  (by  i 

-   ■         ■'     It  i.  .Ito 

'"'  "mirfii 
r  filled 


ma)  will  beUer  conrey  >n  idea  of  the  quality  of  Ihe  nil.  It  ia  altogelber 
.»  li^l  fur  graai.  TIte  crupg  we  find  mcHi  praliiBbli!  to  cultivate  on  it,  are 
winter  rje,  Indian  com,  pntatuei,  and  to  loine  exUDI  InrnipF.  Oaii  miilil 
prubably  be  railed  to  adiantiue,  were  it  not  thai  ibe  lord  ii  compleielT  filled 
with  tbe  weed  eominanlv  called  charlock,  which  randsn  it  entirely  unfit  for  nay 


,  Fieeptmg  r 

thirteen  btntieli  per  *cn,  accordisg  lo  Ihe  cullivalion,  and  Ibeir  approxiuietion 
lo  tbe  riier.  We  nwally  niia  on  thia  land  frua  thirteen  to  Ibiny  buibeli  of 
Indiitn  cam  per  acre.  PoUtoea  are  lery  good  in  qtiality,  but  Ibe  quaottl}  u 
quite  wdhII  ;  not  nificieM  (o  be  {irofiuMe,  were  it  Dot  ^l  the  land  ti  tery 

"In  thenmnielorieaT.w*  /-.«d  three  bnihekofwiiHer  rye  near  Iha  Hmt, 
on  aboui  two  aeree  al  land,  rt  fb  produced  twenty-eight  bwhei*. 

'•  In  1628,  we  aowed  four  toabeU  ou  four  acrei  oTUnd  running  the  whole  ex. 

but  (bey  were  coniplettiy  uDoihered  with  eharlock,  and  about  ihe  middle  ef 
June,  the  whole  ctopwai  mowed  to  preient  ibe  charlock  mediag.  By  about  Iha 
middle  of  Augiut,  a  lecond  crop  of  charloch  having  covered  the  land,  it  waa 
ploughed  very  cnrefully,  in  order  completely  to  bury  ihe  charlock;  and  then  Hif- 
ibred  to  remain  until  ibe  IGth  of  etnlember,  wbeu  WB  began  aowing  the  rye  In 
die  Tollowing  maanar.     A  atrip  of  land  about  twelve  yai3i  wida  wai  pkxighed 

•  Ktw  E^Iud  Funer,  VdI.  XI.  p.  US. 
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wry  ernilj,  to  prsveat  deep  gnlten  httwaBD  tba  lomwi,  and  die  tatd  immdi. 


uely  •own  upan  Uw  furrow 

width,  inil  ta  nn,  uniil  ihe  uhole  wh>  fiiMshcd.     W( 


!d  u  if  It  liad  been  ■ 


been  applied  (o  Uiii  part  lince  Ll  had  been  in  our  pooeflaioiL 
rj  quick  iiid  •iioniuely,  baiiug  eviileatly  deiived  great  benefit 

„  snd  Bpruuted  Leibre  ih«  niuidure  aufiplred  by  (lie  decayinf 

tegf!Uble  matter  in  the  nil  bad  eraporaied  to  any  couidervbla  eiteot.     Ttiia 


crap  producefl  one  bantired  and  thirly-lL 

"  In  1829,  Ihe  durloek  wai  HiBered  la  grow  on  tb«  land  awroprialed  (o  rye, 
imiil  it  hnd  Biuined  in  growth  and  whi  in  full  bloHom.  The  Laad  irai  tlwn 
(rfaughed  repy  carelblly,  and  the  charlodt  eonipEetcly  cotered  in.  In  a  pbori 
lime  a  ■eeoitd  crop  appeared,  more  Figorota  than  tM  fint.  Thii  aln  wb<  '* 
loured  to  attain  ita  growth,  and  thea  ploDgbed  in  aa  before.  A  third  <Top  » 
■ppenred,  which  or  courH  HHi  deiirnyed,  when  ibe  bud  H  IB  agt' 
(awing,  abalil  the  ntiddln  uf  September.  7%ii  pieceaf  lai  d  wu 
Tunning  IWhii  iho  rtier,  and  containing  two  acrea.  Tmo  boah 
■owed.  The  ercip  preaented  a  remarkably  promuiiig  appeano 
•eventy-rour  bu.1  b  halTluiheli. 

"  In  1S3D,  the  land  approprinled  to  rje  inclvded  nearly  all  th. 
Um  Mil,  and  owing  to  a  prenutc  ot  butineaa  waa  not  attended 
hare  wiibed.  It  wai  pluugheil  in  ihe  early  part  afthe  aumnter;  but  barrowinf 
to  destroy  the  weeda  wni  subitituted  for  ihe  Koond  ploughing.  Thia,  and  tba 
Bnupoal  blight  which  nflected  all  [be  grain  in  Ihia  part  of  the  country,  led  ua  to 
anticipale  a  amall  crop.     It  yielded,  liovever,  fil\een  bosbela  In  Ihe  acre. 

"  The  hind  on  wbieh  the  crop  of  rye  waa  raiard  the  preaent  nsKin  had  for 
three  or  four  preTtoiti  yeira  been  planted  with  Indian  corn ;  and  owing  to  the 
Bxleni  of  our  lillage  land,  we  hare  not  been  iible  to  apply  more  than  four  or  fiw 
loadaormauureio  the  acre  thia  aeaaon.  The  charkKk  wsainffered  to  attain  id 
erowth  aa  unial;  and  on  thelSihand  ISih  of  June  i(  waa  carefiilly  plouglied  in. 
The  arcond  crop  waa  pluiighed  in  on  the  6th  and  7lh  of  Aiiguat.  On  the  lith 
and  IGth  of  September  it  war  lo wed  in  the  uiiial  manner,  namely,  n  small  atrip 
of  land  waa  ploughed,  and  the  aeed  sown  im mediately  upon  the  furrow,  and  then 
harruwed  in;  llien  inother  atrip  of  land  waa  pluugbed,  and  so  on,  until  th* 
whole  waa  completed-  One  boBhel  per  acre  waa  sowed,  as  uainl.  The  seed 
WAS  originally  oblBined  from  a  farmer  in  tliis  vicinity,  and  I  auppiHae  iB^imilnr 
lo  that  whir.h  is  genenlly  oaed.  We  hare  neier  pTrpnred  nor  seed  in  any  man- 
IKT,  but  hBTB  directed  our  allentioD  solely  to  the  preparation  of  Ihe  laad;  and 

tba  crop  war  eonaiderably  winter-killed,  but  recovered  very  aoon  in  the  apring, 
excepting  in  the  midfurrowe.  There,  as  ihe  land  lies  very  level,  the  irater  set- 
tled, and  so  completely  denrayed  the  rye  that  they  continued  ban  the  whole 
Muon.  Thia  woald  o?  eoorao  cause  some  diminution  in  the  crop  ;  perhaps  a 
bushel  or  (vro.  The  rye  was  reoped  at  tlie  mual  kssdo,  and,  as  the  weulba- 
was  favDrsble,  immediately  put  into  the  barn.  The  bnd  caniaincd  one  acre  and 
thirteen  rod*,  and  yielded  fitty-ax  &uMs  imd  lira  ptcit;  a  rimatkaUi/  Jitu 


"  Sowing  the  seed  imRjediately  alter  the  piougfa  wa  consider 
ODs  to  ib<  crop.     The  soil  being  then  moist, 
■lelj.  and  give*  ■  Ihrwardiiess  and  vigor  to 


,  ,       „      reconsider  very  advantage- 

lb<  crop.     The  soil  being  then  moist,  eauaes  the  aeed  to  apring  iinniedi* 

—  J    -: ,. J ^  _;- ■..    _,^„^  ^,,jj^    l^i^j  j^  ,ft^ 


Mlion,  that  by  such  a  process  nothing  more  is  applied  to  tlie  aoii  than 
derived  from  it.     If  one  could  not  discover  by  thB  light  which  chem- 

""'""'"      '  ■  ""    '     -  ■     ' «.-  -.  I  for  the  coolnry 

.  >a  convioce  an; 
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istry  has  died  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture _..._ ^ 

•oncluaioB,  obaervation,  ooe  would  think,  would  ba  nSicient  'o  convioce  an; 
,  ioldUinl  BttB  of  tba  liot. 
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iggMI,  ih 


nonlil  n^gMI,  ihal  I  do  not  eonidar  tba  aUiril 

'      ii  iDnn  HI,  io  ibe  Gi 


I  hSTo  no  iloubl  but  Ihat  b  large  portion  of  Ihil  rpnl]iilng  qualilji  io  tbe  uil, 
which  ('luriDfi  Ibe  HiDnKr  Dloatlw)  ii  ewitinualJy  exhaled  from  the  earth,  ii  lij 
the  deir  bruught  ffput  wiibiD  our  r(«cll.  and  U  would  ba  w'lte  lo  anil  ootmIto* 
of  ihe  oppanunit^  of  again  bnryiiu  il  in  the  loil.  And  in  ihe  tccond  place,  I 
woakl  b^  all  memu  uae  a  beatj  roller  after  each  pkiii|<hiiig,  It  woald  fill  all 
tba  (sritla  left  by  ibe  plough,  and  bj  praaainc  the  loil  more  cloaeljF  lo  tba 
veadi,  at  one*  hMtao  iJieit  decoopoaiUnB  aDdiery  amcb  retard  the  e(apor>- 

"  Dot  tlw  kuid  i>  not  oalr  Terr  iBach  enrichrd  br  ihit 
eonceite,  no  melbod  bj  which  il  can  be  »  elfeclBllj  cl 
daring  llwHaaaaa  TreSh  nrlace  il  pFoiealed  lo  Ibe  Blmoaplierej  andeach 
ai  (he  decaying  vegetable  mailer  increaBea  in  ihe  loil,  $o  ii  the  esutiiing  caiue 

the  waed)  jit  qniic  luSeieni  lo  varraal  Ibe  expectslioa,  Ibai  in  a  lew  yean  it 
■Day  ba  comparnliTely  eradiculHl. 

"  Very  reapectTully,  JoBH  K»LT. 

>era,l8t9.'> 


OATS.  The  rollowjng  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  coin- 
mnaication  for  the  "New  England  Farmer,"  written  by 
Henry  Slevena,  of  Bamet,  Vt. ; 

"Varioua  are  the  kinds  of  oats.  The  barley  or  Scotch 
oalB,  so  called,  I  have  cultivated,  but  not  with  very  great 
Buccesa ;  their  weight  is  gpnerslly  about  forty-two  pounds 
per  bushel.  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  raise  more  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  buahels  per  acre.  The  black  oats  I 
have  cultivated;  their  weight  is  about  thirty-six  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  produce  about  oa  many  bushels  per  acre  aa  the 
.barley  or  Scotch  oats.  The  greatest  objection  I  have  to  the 
barley  or  Scotch  nats  is,  that  they  must  be  harvested  suddenly 
ader  they  are  tit,  in  order  to  prevent  waste.  The  common 
oats  which  are  raised  I  consider  preferable.  My  averago 
crop  of  late  years  has  been  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  in  one  instance  sixty-five  bushela  per  acre. 

"  I  make  oats  principally,  and  generally  speaking,  my  first 
crop,  in  the  line  of  a  rotation  of  crops.  I  break  up  the  pieca 
intended  for  this  crop  in  the  fall,  if  possible,  and  in  the  spring 
cross-plough  and  harrow  thoroughly  before  I  bow  my  grain; 
then  harrow  again  until  the  turf  is  well  pulverized;  then 
«ow  ten  bushels  of  clover-seed  chaff  per  acre,  and  roll  it  in. 
As  soon  as  the  grain  is  harvested,  and  the  young  clover  hai 
received  its  growth,  1  plough  it  in.  This  clover  with  th« 
stubble  is  about  equal  to  a  common  dressing  of  compost  ma 
«ure     lo  Ihe  fall,  plough,  in  the  spring  I  cross-plough,  aftei 
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loking  from  mj  compotrt  hesp  thirty  loKda  per  «cr«,  which 
are  carefully  spread.  The  lot  tlien  being  well  harrowed  and 
furrowed,  la  ready  for  planting,  either  with  corn,  potatoes,  or 
turnips.  This  is  my  secona  crop.  For  my  third  crop,  I 
asttin  sow  wheat,  peas,  flax,  oats,  &.C.,  and  stock  the  lot  down 
wilh  herd's  grass  and  red  top,  which  I  believe  make  the  beat 
of  hay.  I  let  the  lot  remain  in  grass  three  years.  Thua  I 
till  thiee  years,  or  mow  or  pasture  three  years.  My  first 
and  third  crop  is  principally  oats. 

"  I  have  frequently  been  told,  that  oats  and  com  were  very 
impoverishing  cropa;  hut  I  find  ao  difiicuhy  in  enriching  my 
land  as  above  stated.  Ten  years  ago  my  average  crop  of 
corn  was  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  in  pass- 
ing over  a  lot  the  second  lime,  which  was  managed  as  above, 
in  the  summer  of  1821,  I  bad  th^  satisfaction  of  harvesting 
ninety-six  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  received  the  society's 
premium.  My  other  cropa  have  advanced  in  about  the  same 
proportion. 

"  The  inquiry  will  naturally  be  made,  what  I  do  with  my 
oats  ?  Well,  sir,  after  I  have  reserved  for  my  stock  and  for 
seed,  I  take  the  remainder  to  my  mill  and  manufacture  them 
iota  flour  and  meal.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  oats  are 
kiln  dried,  then  hulled  about  as  clean  as  rice,  then  ground, 
and  bolted  or  siAed,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  whicn  I  bolt 
is  calculated  to  be  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  for  bread  ;  in 
which  case  the  oat  flour,  being  kiln  dried,  must  be  scalded 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  wheat  flour,  otherwise  the  bread 
will  be  too  dry.  Good  oat  flour,  prepared  as  above,  mixed 
wilh  wheat  flour,  half  and  half,  will  make  as  light  and  plea- 
sant bread  as  common  country  wheat  Uour,  and  it  will 
trouble  good  judges  of  bread  to  tell  tt  from  clear  flour  bread. 
Again,  It  is  excellent  to  make  butter  cake,  by  the  Yankees 
called  slapjacks.  The  oatmeal  is  calculated  for  puddings, 
and  is  a  substitute  for  rye  meal  to  mix  with  com  meal  or  rya 
meal  for  bread.  In  eiiner  case,  the  oatmeal  must  be  scalded 
before  it  is  mixed. 

"  Thus  after  supplying  my  family,  the  remainder  is  for 
market.  The  oat  flour  I  have  generally  sold  in  Boston  and 
New  York  to  the  druggists.  The  meal  is  also  purchased  by 
the  druggists.  1  have  generally  sold  them  oat  flour  for  from 
four  to  five  dollars  per  hundred,  and  the  meal  from  three  fifty 
to  four  fidy,  which  is  by  them  retailed  as  otudicine,  from 
*welve  to  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

"The  meal  is  frequently  bought  by  ftHreigaers,  by  the 
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biirel  or  hundred,  for  funUy  use.  Th»  m1«  of  oatmeal  ii 
at  preaent  rather  limited;  the  reason  is,  that  but  very  few 
people  ia  this  country,  save  foreigners,  are  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  it,  except  for  medicine.  Foreigners  generally 
prefer  oatmeal  to  flour.  I  really  hope,  both  for  our  health 
and  the  interest  of  agriculture,  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  oat  flour  and  meal  will  be  used  in  every  family 
for  food. 

"Muchmay  besaid.astotlw  vi>lueoftbu  article  as  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  for  food.  It  has  been  a  common  article  for 
food  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  many  years.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  an  Engliah,  Scotch,  or  Irish  vessel  sailed  without  a 
supply  of  oatmeal ;  and  I  may  say,  it  would  be  well  for  every 
commander  of  an  American  vessel,  in  matting  up  his  order 
for  ship  stores,  to  include  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oatmeal  or 
flour  for  bis  voyage." 

A  writer  in  '"lie  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository," 
(Vol.  v.  pp.  331-9,)  ssys,  "  It  appears  to  us  best,  all  things 
considered,  that  the  first  crop,  after  turning  over  swsra, 
should  be  oats.  The  reason  why  an  oat  crop  should  pre- 
cede a  potatoe  crop  is,  that  it  not  only  pays  well  by  its  pro- 
duct for  the  year  s  labor,  but  enables  the  husbandman  to 


We  believe  that  oatmeal  is  of  more  value  as  sn  srticle  of 
diet  than  is  generally  supposed  in  thu  country.  Loudon,  in 
his  "Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,"  obsetvas,  that 

"Oatmeal,  when  it  is  sufficieaCly  diluted  with  any  sort  of 
liquid,  is  known  to  be  laxative,  aperient,  wholesome,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  strengthening  food  for  those  engaged  in 
hard  labor.  Engineers  who  superintend  the  excavation  of 
canals  have  assured  the  reporter,  that  those  laborers  who 
lived  entirely  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  did  a  third  more  work 
than  thoae  who  used  butcher's  meat  and  ardent  spirits.  All 
of  the  former  s|ved  money,  while  many  of  the  latter  involved 
'themselves  in  debt.  As  this  sort  of  work  is  done  by  the 
piece,  it  affords  a  fair  comparison  not  only  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  oatmeal  in  promoting  health,  but  its  power  in  sup- 
plying labor." 

In  harvesting  oata,  it  is  recommended  to  mow,  instead  of 
reaping  them,  as  soon  as  they  beein  to  turn  yellow.  If  they 
are  then  well  dried,  the  straw  will  make  food  for  cattle,  aftei 
being  threshed,  which  will  be  eaten  by  the  animals  in  pre- 
ference to  the  best  meadow  hay. 
12 
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Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  of  Duxbury,  Maesacbu setts,  is  said  to 
have  raised,  in  1833,  the  prodigious  crop  of  ttvenly-fanr 
huahtU  and  tkrte  peekt  of  oats  onjoitr-jijihs  of  on  acre.  The 
avera£€  height  of  the  plants  at  the  time  of  harvest  waa  esti- 
■natecTat  five  feet  four  inches. 


BARLE7.  The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  judge  Buel, 
of  Albany. 

"  The  toil  for  barlej  should  be  such  as  will  grow  good 
turnips,  or  other  green  crops,  including  clovers,  and  which 
embrace  (he  varieties  of  loamn  and  sands  that  are  not  wet, 
or  very  dry  and  poor.  Indeed,  I  have  taken  my  crops,  and 
they  have  been  pretty  good,  from  my  lightest  turnip  soils. 
Barley  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  upon  stiff*,  heavy, 
and  wet  grounds,  or  on  such  as  are  of  a  cold  and  tenacious 
quality.  This  crop  occupies  the  ground  but  about  three 
months;  and  it  is  only  in  a  dry,  light,  mellow  soil,  that  its 
roots  can  extend  with  sufficient  facility,  and  supply  the  food 
necessary  to  bring  the  grain  to  rapid  and  perfect  maturity. 

"  Prerioiu  Crop.  Crops  that  precede  this  graia  should  be 
such  as  leave  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from  weeds;  and 
for  this  reason  hoed  crops  arc  to  be  preferred,  such  as  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  peas,  beans,  &c.  Small  grains  should  not 
precede  it  ;  they  impoverish  the  soil,  leave  it  foul,  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  contravening  one  of  the  moat  salutary  maxims  of 
husbandry  to  grow  two  dry  crops  in  succession.  It  may 
follow  clover;    but  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  the  ley  should  be 

filoughed  in  autumn.  Barley  is  successfully  sown  upon  the 
allows  in  England,  (not  summer,  but  autumn  fallows,)  and 
is  sown  sometimes  aRer  wheal ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
turnips  are  pulled,  and  previously  CeA  upon  the  stubble;  a 
practice  which  I  think  is  not  likely  to  obtain  here.  I  have 
generally  sown  barley  after  ruta  bags  or  potatoes,  these 
crops  having  received  a  good  dressing  of  long  yard  or  stablei 


"  Manure  should  not  he  applied  to  the  barley,  but  to  the 
preceding  crop.  The  short  period  that  this  grain  occupies 
the  ground,  does  not  afford  time  for  the  manure  to  decompose 
and  yield  its  food  to  the  plants;  and,  if  applied  in  excess,  it 
causes  a  too  rank  vegetation,  and  the  straw  lodges  before 
the  grain  is  matured.  When  a  fallow  or  clover  ley  is  em- 
ployed and  ploughed  in  autumn,  dung  may  be  urcviously 
employed  and  ploughed  under. 
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"  Preparation  <f  Iht  Qromtd.  Where,  barley  follows  a  rool 
or  hoed  crop,  one  ploushiog  will  gcneritlly  suffice  ;  but  ia 
•II  cases  a  complete  puTverizatioD  of  the  sail  is  necessary; 
and  to  eSect  this  a  roller  is  often  of  material  benefit.  If 
sown  upon  grass  leys,  ploughed  ia  aatumo,  the  sprint 
ploughing  should  be  shallow,  so  as  to  leave  the  sod  reversed 
But  the  preferable  way  may  be  to  harrow  the  fallow,  plougk 
in  the  seed  with  a  light  furrow,  and  smooth  off  with  tna 

"  7l<  Seed  attd  Sotnitg.  Loudon  enumerates  six  species 
and  sub-species  of  the  barley.  The  kinds  uniformly  culti- 
vated here,  are  the  two,  four,  and  eix-rowed  spring,  {kordtum 
vtdgare  and  hordeum  dittiekon.)  Thin-skinned,  pale,  plump 
seed  should  be  selected.  I  sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  ia 
sufficiently  dry  in  spring.  Tbe  young  grain  is  not  burl  br 
the  ordinary  frosts  of  the  latter  part  of  April  and  May.  I 
sow  from  six  to  eight  pecks  per  acre,  according  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  forwardness  of  the  season;  the  poor- 
est ground  and  the  latest  sowing  requiring  the  most  seed 
In  England,  the  common  quantity  of  seed  is  from  eight  to 
sixteen  pecks.  Our  climate  being  much  warmer  than  that 
of  Great  Britain,  barley  and  other  grains  till  better  with  us, 
and  coDsequently  we  require  less  seed.  We  uniformly  sow 
broad-cast,  generally  on  (he  fresh  furrow,  and  barrow  in 
both  ways  ;  and  (hose  who  have  a  roller  use  it  in  the  finish- 
ing operation.  It  gives  a  smooth  surface,  breaks  down  the 
lumps,  brings  the  earth  in  contact  with  the  seed,  and  if  grass 
seeds  have  been  sown,  its  use  is  doubly  beneficial.  I  steep 
roy  seeds  twenty-four  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitre,  the 
crude  kind  of  which  costs  me  only  eight  cents  per  pound 
by  the  quantity.  From  the  analysis  and  observations  of 
Grisenthwaile,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  salt  is 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  barley  crop,  Ihe  grain  yielding  it 
on  analysis.  I  have  made  no  comparative  experiments,  but 
1  think  this  step  serviceable,  I  have  applied  to  this  grain, 
as  a  top-dressinff,  with  singular  success,  the  powdered  dung 
of  pigeons  and  dunghill  fowls,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty 
bushels  the  acre, 

"  The  crop  admits  of  no  sAer-culture  when  sown  broad' 
cast.  Yet  the  application  of  the  roller,  when  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  inches  high,  is  no  doubt  salutary,  especially  if 
there  have  been  no  considerable  rains.  Rolling  gives  a  salu- 
tary compression  to  the  8oil,^whicb  in  the  spring  is  apt  to  be 
loose  ana  porous,  and  full  of  cracks,  by  tae  alternation  of 
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tntxiag  and  thawing,  or  of  wet  and  drj  weather;  it  de- 
etrofs  many  insects ;  and,  above  all,  it  parcially  buries  the 
crnwna  of  the  plants,  anil  introduces  a  multiplication  of  seed 
■talks.  I  can  recommend  the  practice  from  experience. 
When  grass  seeds  are  sowd  with  barley,  the  luxuriance  of 
the  young  grass  aomelimes  chokes  the  grain,  robs  it  of 
nutriment,  and  sensibly  diminishes  the  product.  To  obviate 
this  evil  it  has  been  recommended  to  aow  the  gross  aeeda 
after  the  barley  has  come  up,  and  to  cover  (hem  with  a  light 
harrow  and  a  roller  ;  and  it  is  said,  and  I  think  with  truth, 
that  this  operation  will  not  materially  injure  the  grain.  In 
dry  eeasoaa,  the  crop  is  sometimes  attacked  by  worms, 
while  young.  In  this  case  the  rotter  should  be  applied  and 
sufficient  weight  added  to  require  the  draught  of  two  or 
three  cattle. 

"  Time  and  Jtkthod  of  HarvuUng.  When  the  soil  b  rich 
and  the  season  propitious,  this  grain  is  very  liable  to  lodge. 
If  this  happens  after  it  haa  blossomed,  do  material  injury  is 
sustained  in  the  product;  if  before,  the  crop  is  greatly  di- 
minished. This  shows  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
making  the  soil  too  rich,  and  of  applying  fresh  manure. 
Barley  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  disappearance  of  the  red- 
dish cast  on  the  ear,  or  what  the  English  farmers  term  rtd 
rwm;  by  the  ears  beginning  to  droop,  and  bending  themselves 
round  against  the  stems;  and  by  the  stalks  becoming  brittle, 
and  of  a  yellowish  color.  This  is  the  particular  period  for 
cutting,  as,  if  suffered  to  stand  longer,  the  heads  break  off', 
and  the  grain  wastes  with  the  slightest  touch.  And  it  may 
he  cut  with  the  cradle,  sickle,  or  scythe,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  it  stands  straight,  and  is  nt^  too  heavy,  the 
cradle  is  to  be  preferred;  if  heavy,  or  lodged,  the  sickle  or 
•cytbe.  But  as  the  grain  is  yet  soft,  and  Uie  straw  contains 
much  moisture  when  it  ought  to  be  cut,  it  should  be  ■ufiered 
to  become  well  dried  in  the  awath  before  it  is  bound  in 
•heaves,  or  carried  to  the  bam  or  stack.  If  cut  with  the 
cradle  or  sickle,  it  is  bound  in  sheaves;  but  the  more  com* 
moo  practice  is  to  cut  the  crop  with  the  scythe,  rake  the 
ground,  and  load  it  with  the  barley  fork. 

"  Barley  improves  for  malting  by  lying  till  October  before 
it  is  Ihreahed;  though  it  is  often  threshed  immediately  from 
the  field.  The  great  difficulty  in  preparing  it  for  market  is, 
to  rid  it  of  the  awns.  This  may  be  done  with  flails,  after  it 
has  pasaed  once  through  the  fanning  mill;  and,  where  it  is 
in  great  quantities,  it  may  be  spread  from  four  to  six  inches 
upon  the  bam  floor,  and  trodden  with  horses 
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"  Proimet  ana  Profila,  Tie  BTflrage  product  in  England 
is  stated  by  Donaldson  at  thirty-two  bushels  per  sere.  The 
product  in  New  ¥ork  varies  from  fifteen  to  seventy  bushels, 
according  to  season  and  soil ;  and  I  think  the  average  is 
somewhtf  short  of  that  of  Greri  Britain.  Compared  with 
wheat,  its  product  is  as  two  or  two  and  a  half  to  one;  com- 
pared with  oats,  about  equal,  provided  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
this  grain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  neither 
wheat  nor  oats  are  adapted  to  a  berler  soil;  the  first  re- 
quiring a  more  stiff  and  tenacious,  and  the  latter  a  more  cold 
and  moist  location.  Tlie  average  price  of  barley  is  at  least 
two^hirds  that  of  wheat.  Supposin);;  wheat,  then,  to  be  one 
dollar  and  twelve  cents  the  bushel,  and  the  product  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre,  and  barley  to  be  seventy-five  cents,  and 
the  product  of  an  acre  thirty  bushels,  and  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation equal,  the  profits  of  the  barley  will  he  nearly  as  three 
to  two  compared  to  wheat.  Barley,  besides,  is  a  leas  preca- 
rious crop,  is  subject  to  fewer  diseases,  and  has  fewer  insect 
enemies  to  encounter  than  wheat." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society  writes, 
"The  last  spring  being  remarkably  dry,  I  soahed  my  seed 
barley  in  the  black  water  taken  from  a  reservoir,  which  con- 
stantly receives  the  draining  of  my  dung  heap  and  stables. 
As  the  light  grains  floated  on  the  top,  1  skimmed  them  off, 
and  let  the  rest  stand  twenty-four  hours.  On  taking  it  from 
the  water,  I  mixed  the  grain  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sifted  wood  ashes,  to  make  it  spread  regularly,  and  sowed 
three  fields  with  it.  The  produce  was  sixty  bushels  per 
acre.  I  sowed  some  other  fields  with  the  same  seed  diy, 
but  the  crop,  like  those  of  my  neighbours,  was  very  poor,  uol 
more  than  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  mixed  with  green 
corn  and  weeds,  when  harvested.  I  also  sowed  some  of  my 
seed  dry  on  one  ridge  in  each  of  my  fields,  but  the  produce 
was  very  poor,  in  comparison  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Geld  " 


MILLET.  {Panieum  Miliacettm.)  The  stalks  and  leaves 
of  this  plant  resemble  those  of  Indian  corn,  though  much 
smaller.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  A 
sandy  soil  suits  it  best.  It  bears  drought  admirably  well. 
It  is  said  to  produce  as  larse  a  quantity  of  grain  as  Indian 
corn,  when  cultivated  in  drills  three  feet  apart  and  six  inches 
in  the  rows;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  saving  the  crop, 

~ -it  of  birds,  of  its  ripening  unequally,  and  its  shelling 
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out,  it  is  generallj'  thought  beat  to  sow  it  broad-«ast,  «dcI  cut 
it  when  ia  mitii  for  fodder. 

Mr.  Reeder,  of  Pennsylvania,  sowed  one  peck  (o  the  acre 
in  May,  and  put  id  four  acres  ;  cut  it  the  middle  of  August, 
and  diied  it  iit  the  sun  two  or  three  days.  He  bad  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  six  tons  of  fodder  on 
four  acres.     His  cattle  relished  it  very  well. 

It  is  stated  in  "The  Plough  Boy,"  that  millet  sowed  in 
June,  on  good  ground,  will  give  from  (wo  to  four  tons  of  fod- 
der, and  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  seed,  equal  to  corn 
for  fattening  hogs.  It  is  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  as  a  fodder  crop,  and  cut  in  the  niilk.  It  u  pre- 
ferred in  winter  by  neat  cattle  to  clover. 

"  The  American  Farmer  "  gives  the  following  very  flatter- 
ing accouotoflhisgraia.  Millet  sown  from  the  Ist  of  May 
to  the  :20th  of  June  has  invariably  furnished  more  fodder 
than  could  have  been  obtained  from  grass  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  5th  of  May,  five  bushels  were  sown  on 
four  acres;  on  the  5th  of  July  it  was  liarvested,  and  esti- 
mated at  four  tons  per  acre.  It  requires  in  all  cases  fine 
tilth,  and  as  much  strength  of  soil  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
heavy  oats. 

A  crop  of  fodder  con  be  produced  if  sowed  as  late  as  the 
last  of  July. 

Mr.  N.  Davenport,  of  Milton,  Massachusetts,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  growing  a  crop  of  millet : 

"  From  the  10th  to  the  23d  of  June,  I  sowed  about  twelve 
acres  of  millet,  at  about  sixteen  quarts  per  acre.  About  on^ 
third  was  on  land  planted  the  year  before,  and  I  think  pro- 
duced nearly  three  tons  per  acre;  the  other  two-lbirds  was 
on  green  sward,  ploughed  and  harrowed  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore being  sown;  and  on  very  light  land,  without  any  manure 
on  either.  I  had  not  much  over  one  Ion  per  acre  on  the 
green  sward,  the  land  being  so  light  that  it  did  not  bear 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  of  nay  oer  acre.  I  mowed 
my  millet  from  the  1st  to  the  13th  of  September;  and  I 
found  the  tops  of  heads  perfectly  ripe  and  fit  for  seed." 

John  Hare  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  us 
the  following  observaliona  on  the  culture  of  this  crop  : 

"  I  have  made  many  experiments  on  various  soils,  and  at 
different  seasons,  to  ascertain  the  product  as  well  as  the  prop- 
erties of  millet.  Upon  light  land,  in  good  condition,  it  suc- 
ceeds best.  It  requires  in  all  cases  fine  tilth,  and  as  much 
strength  of  soil  as  is  necessary  to  produce  heavy  oats.     1 
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hare  not  >eeD,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  any  green  crop 
which  BO  largely  rewards  accurate  tillage  and  plentifjl  aup- 
pliee  of  manure,  as  the  specica  of  millet  uauallr  grown  id 
thia  and  thb  adjacent  counliea.  1  have  sown  it  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  have  invariably  obtained 
more  fodder  than  could  have  been  had  from  any  grass,  undei 
similar  circumitances.  In  the  autumn,  eighty  bushels  of 
coMtic  lime  per  acre  were  strewed  upon  an  old  sward,  which 
was  immudifiUly  ploughed,  closely  harrowed,  aown  with  ryo, 
aod  rolled.  The  rye  was  depastured  in  the  winter  and  suc- 
ceeding spring.  Early  in  April  the  lajid  was  ploughed 
again;  the  lime  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter  was  thus 
returned  to  the  surface.  About  three  weeks  alter,  it  was 
harrowed,  to  destroy  weeds;  early  in  May  it  was  again  har- 
rowed for  the  same  purpose;  within  a  fortnight  it  was  stirred 
with  Beattaon's  scarifier  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  harrow- 
ed, sown  with  millet,  and  rolled.  The  crop  was  fairly  es< 
timated  at  three  tons  per  acre.  After  the  millet  was  cut, 
the  field  was  stirred,  and  repeatedly  harrowed,  to  destroy  the 


after  growth  of  noxious  plants.     I  intend  to 


repeatedly 
plants.     I 


5rowIh  ot  noxious  plants.  1  mtend  to  agam  sow  rye, 
y  to  obtain  pasturaee,  but  to  protect  the  soil  from  the 
exhalations  of  the  sun.  In  the  succeedms  spring,  a  slight 
dressing  of  fresh  manure  was  ploughed  under;  the  scarifier, 
roller,  and  harrow,  were  used  at  intervals  as  before.  On  the. 
fith  of  May,  five  bushels  of  miUet  seeds  were  sown  on  four 
acres;  on  the  5th  of  July  the  crop  was  hauled,  and  estimat- 
ed at  four  tons  per  acre.  I  have  obtained  this  season  forty 
tons  from  sixteen  acres,  of  which  four  only  had  been  manur' 
ed;  the  remainder  could  not  have  borne  a  good  wheat  crop. 
One  of  the  loads  was  weighed;  an  account  of  tbem  was 
regularly  kept;  their  sizo  was  made  as  nearly  equal  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  generally  used  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  as 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  which  is  usually  sown  will 
vegetate.  Whilst  my  oxen  consumed  millet  in  its  green 
state,  they  performed  their  work  with  more  spirit  and  vigor 
than  they  had  done  before,  or  have  shown  since,  except 
when  fed  with  grain.  My  cattle,  of  all  ages,  prefer  it  to 
both  red  and  the  beat  white  clover,  meadow,  or  timothy  hay 
"  I  am  not  disposed  to  cultivate  it  as  a  farinaceous  crop, 
■ioce  I  have  found  great  difficulty  in  protecting  it  from  the 
ravages  of  immense  flocks  of  birds,  which  it  attracts,  and  in 
aecuring  it  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  a  large  part  of  the 
grain  from  being  lefl  on  the  ground.  The  seeds  on  the  up< 
per  parts  of  the  stalks  generally  ripen  and  fall  before  thoM 
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Mow  have  b«en  filled.     I  tberefbre  inTariabl^  oat  k  wbe> 

(he  uppef  parts  of  moot  of  (he  heads  contain  seeds  wbich 
are  hard.  In  this  stage  it  affofds  fodder  more  nutritious, 
and  more  easily  made,  than  anr  sort  of  hay.  The  expense 
of  liUing  the  land,  is  not  so  great  as  at  6r8t  view  would  ap- 

rear.  A  yoke  of  good  oxen  can  scarify  three  acres  and  a 
air,  without  difficulty,  in  one  day.  I  would  recosBinend 
millet,  not  merely  for  its  Talue  as  a  food,  hut  for  the  means 
it  affords  of  making  dean  the  land,  without  summer  fallown, 
or  drill  crops.  The  ingenious  arguments  which  bsTe  been 
adduced,  to  prove  that  deep  stirring  between  growing  crops 
is  advantageous  (o  them  and  the  soil,  are  founded  upon 
English  experience,  properly  directed  by  close  attention  to 
the  effects  of  a  moist  climMe.  Some  of  our  writers  have 
protbundly  asserted,  that  as  '  dew  drops  '  are  found  on  the 
under  leaves  of  plants  after  deep  stirring  has  been  given  in 
a  time  of  great  drought,  the  practice  is  sound.  1  should 
suggest,  that  moisture  had  better  he  at  such  times  conveyed 
to  ilie  roots,  than  be  exhaled  by  the  sun,  or  placed  on  the 
leaves  nntil  bis  rays  shall  have  exhausted  it  all.  The  valua- 
ble parts  of  most  manures  readily  assume  the  gaseous  form, 
every  deep  stirring,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  hot  weather, 
therefore,  inipoverislies  the  soil.  Deep  ptonghing,  at  prvptr 
■  aeasons,  is,  1  conceive,  (he  basis  of  all  good  fiirming.  Such 
crops  as  shall  enable  the  husbandmen  to  extirpate  weeds, 
and  obtain  large  supplies  of  fodder,  without  much  exhaus- 
tion, should  be  the  great  objects  for  bis  aim.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  a  foul  sward  receive  its  proper  quantity  nf  quick- 
lime, which  should  be  spread  and  ploughed  under,  in  its 
eautHe  state,  in  the  early  part  of  September;  (hat  the  field 
be  harrowed  sufficiently;  sown  with  rye  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre,  as  early  as  possible;  that  it  he  depastured 
lale  in  the  autumn  and  early  in  the  spring;  that  in  May  it 
he  again  ploughed,  three  inches  deeper  than  before;  that  it 
be  harrowed,  and  left  imtil  the  small  weeds  begin  to  appear. 
Early  in  June  -millet  should  be  sown ;  in  August  the  crop 
can  be  removed,  after  the  labors  of  the  genera)  harvest 
The  field  should  be  slightly  stirred  with  the  scarifier,  oo- 
easionally  harrowed,  and  left  throughout  September,  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  as  before.  In  October  it  may  be 
manured,  and  sown  with  wheat,  or  left  for  a  crop  of  Indian 
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BUCKWHEAT.  {Potygmtum.)  In  light  laoda  this  crop 
may  be  raised  to  advantage.  In  this  climate  it  ifaould  not 
be  sown  till  after  tbe  middle  of  May.  One  bushel  is  seed 
enough  for  an  acre,  if  sown  broad-caat,  a«  is  usual;  but  if 
■own  in  drills,  less  Ibaa  half  that  quantity  is  sufficieat.  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  farmers  sow  it  in  August  with  win- 
ter wheat.  It  affbrda  them  a  ripe  crop  in  the  fall,  withoitt 
iiyuring  tbe  crop  of  wheat,  which  grows  with  and  auooeada 

Buckwheat  is  harvested  bj  mowing,  in  the  manner  of 
barley.  After  it  is  mown  it  should  be  several  dajs  before  it 
is  housed.  It  is  in  no  danger  of  the  seeds  falling,  nor  doea 
it  suffer  mtich  by  wet.  From  its  great  succulency  it  is  lia- 
ble to  heat  in  a  mow,  on  which  account  it  is  better  to  put  it 
into  nnall  atacbsof  five  or  six  loads  each,  than  either  a  large 
one,  or  in  a  barn. 

Mr.  Loudon  observes,  "that  the  use  of  the  grain  of  buck- 
wheat in  Great  Britain  is  almost  entirely  for  feeding  poultry, 
pigeons,  and  swine.  It  may  also  be  given  to  horses,  which 
are  said  to  thrive  well  upon  it;  but  the  author  of  "  The  New 
Farmer's  Calendar,"  says  he  thinks  ha  has  Beea*it  produce 
a  stupefying  effect.  Young  says,  that  "  a  bushel  of  buck- 
wheat  goes  farther  than  two  bushels  of  oats,  and  raixed  with 
at  least  four  times  as  much  bran,  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
a  horse  a  week.  Eight  bushels  of  buckwheat  meal  will  go 
as  far  as  twelve  bushels  of  barley  meal." 

Tbe  meal  of  buckwheat  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  called 
crumpets,  io  Italy,  and  in  some  parts  of  England.  Buck- 
wheat pancakes  are  likewise  common,  and  thought  to  ha 
wholesome  as  well  as  palatable,  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Buckwheat  bloasoms  afford  rich  food  for  bees,  and 
are  useful  as  well  from  the  quantity  of  honey  which  they 
enable  the  bees  to  make,  as  the  long  time  they  continue 
without  fading  or  ceasing  to  be  fragrant.  On  this  account 
the  buckwheat  plant  is  highly  prised  in  France  and  Oer^ 
many;  and  I>u  Hamel  advises  bee-keepers  to  carry  Ibeir 
hives  to  fields  of  this  crop  in  autumn,  as  well  as  to  heath 
lands. 

"  Hie  Fanner's  Aasistanl,"  says,  "  We  cannot  recom- 
mend the  culture  of  buckwheat  vn  lands  which  are  suitable 
for  more  valuable  crops;  but  on  light,  smooth  lands,  particu- 
larly, the  fanner  may  find  his  account  in  keeping  a  field  of  a 
few  acres  for  a  yearly  crop  of  buckwheat,  as  well  for  family 
use  u  for  asKiting  in  fioteoing  hia  awine,  &c.  A  bushel  <a 
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ground,  would  be  found  to  keep  it  rich  enough  lor  good 


RICE.  (Orita  Baima.)  This  ie  a  genus  of  plautr,  con- 
BUting  of  He?eral  species,  which,  however,  may  be  divided 
into  two  varieties,  viz.  mountain  rice,  which  grows  in  dry, 
eleTated  soils,  and  marsh  rice,  sonn  in  low  swampy  districts. 
The  former  kind  wa^  raised  by  Mr.  Bordley,  on  dry,  sandy 
land,  near  Aanapoiis,  in  Mnryland.  It  is  perhaps  possible 
that  this  plant  may  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  aorth- 
«m  States,  and  made  to  grow  in  dry  and  elevated  ground. 
This  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  rice  is  the  cheapest  nutriment 
known,  containing,  it  is  said,  ninety-six  parts  in  a  hundred 
of  nutritive  matter. 

"The  Farmer's  Assistanl,"  gives  the  following  directions 
for  the  culture  of  this  plant  :  "  £ariv  in  the  spring,  the 
ground  is  to  be  titled  with  the  plough  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed,  which  is  to  he  drilled  in,  in  rows,  at  the  distance 
of  about  twenty-seven  inches  i^art.  ^Vhen  the  young  plants 
have  acquired  a  suitable  height,  the  weeds  are  to  b«  eradi- 
cated from  the  crop  with  the  plough,  or  with  a  small  harrow 
lo  be  guided  by  handles  behind,  run  twice  between  the 
rows,  and  the  work  is  *hen  completed  by  the  hoe,  and  per- 
haps some  hand; weeding. 

"  In  due  season  afier  this,  the  water  is  to  be  occasionally 
let  on  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  killiog  the  weeds  and 
grass;  and  then  to  be  let  off  again,  in  order  that  the  crop 
may  have  such  farther  ploughing  and  hoeing  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  If  water  is  not  used,  the  growing  crop  is 
lo  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  like  other  hoed  crops,  till  the 
ground  becomes  sufficiently  shaded  to  prevent  farther  trou' 
ble  from  them. 

"  The  grain  will  be  found  sufficiently  ripened  while  tha 
stalks  are  still  green;  and  on  this  account  they  are  valuable 
as  a  substitute  for  hsy.  If  the  crop  be  flooded,  the  water  is 
lo  be  let  off  in  due  season,  so  that  the  ground  can  be  laid 
sufficiently  dry  before  harvesting.  With  regard  to  this  ope- 
ration, we  will  merely  observe,  that  he  who  understands  thA 
manner  of  harvesting  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  need  be  at 
DO  loss  as  lo  the  best  method  of  gathering  ibis  crop;  remem- 
bering, however,  that  the  straw  should  be  sufficiently  dried 
befbrs  threshing  or  stowing  the  crop  away." 
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HOPS.  The  following  was  written  by  William  Blao- 
chard,  Jun.  Esq.,  and  first  published  in  "  The  New  England 
Farmer." 

"  Tbr  hop  is  a  native  plant.  It  is  (bund  growing  aponta- 
neouiily  oo  the  baaka  and  intervals  of  many  of  our  larga 
rivers.  There  are  several  distinct  apecies,  all  bearing  a 
near  afBaity  to  each  other;  (I  have  noticed  five.)  At  present 
they  are  cultivated  together,  promise u o usly ;  do  )>reierenc« 
having  be«n  given  to  an/  particular  one  of  them  by  the 
brewer. 

"  The  soil  best  calculated  for  the  production  of  bops,  is 
a  Boody  loam,  rather  low  and  moist.  I  am  led  to  this  coo- 
clusion  from  my  own  observation,  and  from  finding  the  lands 
which  produce  Ihem  naturally  to  be  of  this  kind.  Y«t,  1 
have  seen  fine  cropa  raised  on  very  different  soils. 

"  I  should  recommend  the  following  mode  of  preparing 
he  land  and  managing  the  crop.  In  the  fall  (October) 
plough  the  laud  .deep,  nine  or  ten  inches.  In  the  spring  fol- 
lowiDg,  pass  a  heavy,  sharp,  irou'toothad  harrow  over  the 
land,  m  the  same  direction  it  was  ploughed;  after  which, 
spread  your  manure  evenly  over  the  same,  sixteen  cords  per 
acre,  and  more  if  the  land  he  much  reduced;  then  cross- 
plough  the  land  nearly  the  same  depth,  and  furrow  it  as  for 
planting  corn,  the  furrows  to  be  at  least  four  feet  apart. 

"  It  is  customary  to  plant  com  or  potatoes  with  the  hops; 
(I  should  prefer  potatoes.)  Plant  every  other  hill  in  every 
other  row  with  hops,  thus  placing  the  hop  hills  at  least-eight 
feet  apart.  Put  four  cuttings  from  the  running  roots,  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  into  each  bill,  and  cover  them  the 
common  depth  of  potatoes. 

"  Many  yards  have  been  much  injured  by  being  planted 
loo  closely.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  bills  so  far 
distant  from  each  other  as  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air  to 
pass  through  the  yard. 

"  All  the  attention  requisite  the  first  season  aAer  the  hops 
are  planted,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  easi- 
Iv  done  when  hoeing  the  crop' planted  amongst  thorn.  In 
uie  fall,  (October,)  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  th« 
hard  frosts  of  winter,  carry  on  and  lay  out  of  ynur  cart  oiM 
shovelful  of  compost  manure  on  the  top  of  each  bill;  ma- 
nure from  the  hogsty  I  should  prefer. 

"  In  each  following  spring,  before  the  hops  are  opened, 
as  it  is  termed,  spread  evenly  over  the  yard  about  eight 
«orda  of  manure  per  acre,  (coarse,  strawy  manure  I  should 
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prefer,  aa  it  will  hare  a  tendency  to  keep  the  Ivd  .boM,) 
and  plough  the  field  both  waya  ^  the  first  hoeing.  Tbej 
require  but  three  hoeings  in  s  season,  unleu  neceesary  to 
■nbdue  the  weeds;  the  laat  of  which  should  be  per&rmed 
when  the  hops  are  in  fuU  blosBom,  (about  the  beginning  of 
August.) 

"  After  the  first  crop,  it  ia  necessarv  to  open  the  hope, 
ererj  spring,  hj  (be  middle  of  Hay;  wnich  is  perfonned  by 
making  four  furrows  between  the  rows,  turning  the  fjrrows 
from  t£e  hills,  and  running  the  plough  as  near  to  (he  same 
as  possible  without  injuring  the  main  roots.  Then  the  earth 
is  removed  from  the  roots  with  a  boe,  all  the  running  roola 
cut  in,  with  a  sharp  knife,  within  two  inches  of  the  main 
roots;  the  (opa  of  the  main  roots  mus(  also  be  cut  in,  and 
then  the  hills  covered  with  earth  about  two  inches  deep. 

"  The  next  thing  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  set  (he  poles. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  hop-vines  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  By  so  doing,  mucn  time  and  labor  will 
be  saved  in  tyins  up  the  vines  to  the  poles,  as  many  of  the 
vines  will  nsturally  take  to  the  poles.  There  should  not  be 
to  exceed  two  vines  to  one  pole,  nor  to  exceed  two  poles  to 
one  bill,  nor  any  pole  to  exceed  sixteen  feet  in  height. 
Many  yards  have  been  very  much  injured  by  letting  a  grey- 
er number  of  vines  grow  on  one  pole,  and  almost  destroyed 
by  over-poling. 

"Very  much  depends  on  paying  due  attention,  in  the 
spring,  to  select  tbe  most  thrifty  vines,  and  training  them  to 
the  poles,  which  is  done  by  fasteaing  them  to  tbe  poles  with 
a  piece  of  yarn,  slightly  twisted  together  with  the  tnumb  and 
finger. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  inspect  your  hop-yard  IVequentty, 
until  tbe  hops  begin  to  bloseom,  and  'tie  up  the  vines,'  aa 
it  ia  termed,  as  they  are  subject  to  be  blown  off  the  poles  by 
every  high  wind. 

"  As  soon  aa  the  hops  are  ripe,  which  ia  about  the  hwa- 
ning  of  September,  they  must  be  immediately  ga(hered|  or 
the  crop  is  lost.  The  quali(y  of  the  hops  depends  c<Misid- 
erably  on  their  being  picked  clean  from  leaves  and  steme. 
The  labor  of  picking  or  gUhering  (he  hops  may  be  well  per- 
lonned  by  women  and  children,  having  one  man  to  a  bin  to 
handle  the  poles  and  (o  iiispec(  the  pickers.  1^  bin  is  a 
wooden  box,  about  nine  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  two 
and  a  half  feel  high,  made  of  thin  pine  boards,  that  it  may 
bt  uaily  mored  over  tbe  yard,  across  which  the  poles  ara 
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laid,  and  into  which  the  hops  are  picked  by  baiiJ.  Care 
should  be  taken,  when  sathering  the  hops,  to  cut  the  viaea 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  that  the  roots  may  not  be  injured 
by.bleeding. 

"The  most  important  part  in  the  management  of  hops  is 
the  curing  or  drying  them.  Here  I  would  note,  that  hops 
always  grow  first  sort,  and  that  all  second  sort  and  refuse 
bo]i»  are  made  so  by  unfortunate  or  unskilful  inanagemeat. 

"  Much  depends  on  having  a  welt-constructed  kiln.  For 
tite  convenience  of  putting  the  hops  on  the  kihi,  the  side  of 
a  hill  is  generally  chosen  for  its  situation.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  it  be  s  dry  situation.  The  kiln  should  be  dug  out 
the'same  bigness  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top  ;  the  side  walls 
laid  up  perpendicularly,  and  filled  in  solid  with  atone,  to  give 
it  a  tunnel  form.  Twelve  feet  square  at  the  top,  two  feet 
aquare  at  the  bottom,  and  at  least  eight  feet  deep,  is  deemed 
a  convenient  size.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  sills  are  laid, 
having  joists  let  into  them  in  like  mawier  as  for  laying  a 
floor  ;  on  which  latbs,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  aro 
nailed,  leaving  open  spaces  between  them  three-fourths  of 
an  inch,  over  which  a  thia  linen  cloth  is  spread  and  nailed 
at  (he  edges  to  the  sills.  A  board  about  twelve  inches  wide 
is  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  kiln,  on  the  inner  edge  of  th« 
'"  to  form  a  bin  to  receive  the  bops.  The  larger  iTie  stones 
■"     '  .f  the 


made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  the  kiln,  the  better 
it  will  give  a  more  steady  end  dense  heat.  The  inside  of 
tbe  kiln  should  be  well  plastered  with  mortar  to  make  it 
completely  air-tight.  Charcoal  (that  made  from  yellow  birch 
or  maple  1  should  prefer)  is  the  only  fuel  proper  lo  be  used 
in  drying  hops.  The  kiln  should  be  well  heated  before  any 
hops  are  put  on,  and  carefully  attended,  lo  keep  a  steady  and 
regular  heat. 

"  Fifly  pounds  of  hops,  when  dried,  is  the  largest  quanti- 
ty that  should  be  dried  at  one  time,  on  a  kiln  of  this  size 


and  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  put.  on  that  quantity,  i 
less  wonid  dry  better.  The  green  hops  should  be  spread  ai 
evenly  and  aa  light  as  poBsibfe  over  the  kiln.     The  fire 


first  ^ouid  be  moderate,  but  it  may  be  increased  as  the  hops 
dry  and  the  steam  is  evaporated. 

"  Hops  should  not  remain  long  in  the  bin  or  bag  afler  they 
are  picked,  as  they  will  very  soon  heat  and  become  insipid. 
The  hops  should  not  be  stirred  on  the  kiln  until  they  are 
completely  and  fully  dried.  Then  they  should  be  removed 
into  the  kitn  into  a  dry  room,  and  laid  in  a  heap,  and  there 
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remain,  UDinored  and  unstirred,  until  bagged,  which  is  don< 
with  a  screw,  having  a  box  made  of  plank,  the  eize  the  haa 
IS  wished,  into  which  the  cloth  is  laid,  and  the  bops  screwed 
into  the  box,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  sides  may  be 
removed,  and  the  bag  sewed  together  while  in  the  presa. 

"The  hops,  after  laying  a  few  days,  will  gather  a  partial 
moisture,  called  a  sweat.  The  sweat  will  probably  begin  to 
subside  in  about  eight  days,  at  which  time,  and  before  tho 
sweat  is  off,  they  ought  to  be  bagged  in  clear  dry  weather. 
As  the  exact  time  when  the  hops  wiU  begin  to  sweat,  and 
when  the  sweat  will  begin  to  subside  or  dry  off,  (the  proper 
lime  to  bag  them,)  will  vary  with  the  state  of  the  atmoS' 
phere,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  hops  from  day  to 
day,  which  is  easily  done  by  taking  some  of  them  from  tho 
centre  of  the  heap  with  your  band.  If  on  examination  you 
find  the  hops  to  be  very  damp,  and  their  color  altering,  which 
will  be  the  case  if  they  were  not  completely  dried  on  the 
kiln,  and  not  otherwise,  you  must  overhaul  ihem  and  dry 
them  in  the  air. 

"  The  most  convenient  size  for  a  bag  of  bops,  to  handle 
and  transport,  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  to  contain 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  best  bagging  ia 
coarse,  strong  tow  cloth,  of  our  domestic  manufacturing;  next 
to  that,  Russia  hemp  bagging.     The  East  India  sugar  and 

funny  bags,  so  called,  ought  never  to  be  used.  The  sugar 
ags  are  of  an  unreasonable  weight,  and  both  they  and  the 
gunny  bags  are  of  do  value  to  the  brewer  ;  whereas  the 
other  bags  are  worth  prime  cost. 

"  It  is  now  common  for  those  who  have  entered  consider- 
ably  into  the  cultivation  of  hops,  to  build  houses  over  their 
kilns,  which,  in  wet  weather,  are  very  convenient ;  other- 
wise, a  kiln  in  the  open  air  would  be  preferable.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  these  buildings  well  ventilated  with  doors  and 
windows  ;  and  to  have  them  kept  open  night  and  day,  ex- 
cept in  wet  weather,  and  then  shut  those  only  which  ar« 
necessary  to  keep  out  the  rain.  If  a  ventilator  was  put  in 
the  roof  of  the  building,  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  kiln, 
about  six  feet  square,  built  like  those  in  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, they  would  be  found  very  advantageous.  I  have 
seen  maoy  lots  of  hops  much  injured  both  in  color  and  flavor 
by  being  dried  in  close  buildings. 

"Where  the  houses  over  the  kilns  are  built  large,  for  the 
purpose  of  atorioe  the  hops  as  they  are  dried,  which  is  a 
|r«at  saving  of  l&or,  a  close  petition  should  be  made  be- 
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Iweeu  the  kilns  aad  the  room  in  which  the  hops  are  Siored, 
to  prevent  the  damp  steam  from  the  kilns  coming  to  them,  as 
it  will  color  them,  and  injure  their  flavor  and  quality  very 

"  I  expect  that  manj  of  our  farmers  will  object  to  the 
mode  oC  manuring  hops  which  I  have  recommended,  their 
common  practice  being  to  put  the  manure  in  the  hills  when 
(hey  plant  the  hops,  and  afterwards  to  apply  the  manure  on 
the  hills  at  the  first  and  second  hoeings.  I  find  the  hop- 
roots  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  worms,  and  to  de- 
cay. My  opinion  is,  that  (he  manure  in  the  hill  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prnduce  the  worms,  and  its  fermentation  at  their 
roots  to  cause  Iheir  decay  ;  and  that  the  crop  is  not  more,  if 
as  abundant,  as  when  manurtid  in  the  manner  I  have  recom- 
mended ;  and,  farther,  that  n  hop-yard  manured  in  this 
manner  will  continue  in  a  healthy  slate  fur  many  years. 

"  I  also  expect  the  quantity  of  manure  I  have  recommend- 
ed will' be  objected  to  by  many,  it  being  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  hops  should  have  little  or  no  manure. 
I  find  it  a  general  complaint  amongst  the  farmers  where  hops 
have  been  cultivated  many  years,  that  the  quantity  raised 
per  acre  does  not  exceed  the  one  half  raised  by  their  ances- 
tors on  the  same  land  ;  inferring  that  the  '  hops  are  running 
out,'  as  it  is  termed,  and  cannot  now  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage. Hops,  in  common  with  all  sorts  of  grain  and  veg- 
etables, flourish  best  and  produce  the  finest  crops  when 
cultivated  on  new  lands,  which  require  little  or  no  manure  ; 
and  such  were  the  lands  which  their  ancestors  cultivated. 
The  same  complaint,  I  presume,  would  be  made  against  all 
sorts  of  grain  and  vegetables,  if  raised  with  little  or  no 
manure,  on  laiids  that  have  long  been  cultivated." 


FEA.  (Piram  SaUomm.)  The  pea  is  a  nardy  annual,  ■ 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  Great  Britain 
from  time  imroemorial,  and  in  this  country  from  its  first  set 
llement. 

Tiiites  of  Soteit^.  "The  dwarft  are  generally  employed 
in  hotbed  culture,  which,  however,  succeeds  badly,  and  is 
neither  worth  preserving  nor  describing,  and  the  leas  so,  as 
enrly  crops  may  be  more  certainly  bad  by  sowing  in  the  fall. 


sheltered  situations,  and  covering  during  the  winter  with 
m  layer  of  leaves,  anc  another  of  long  stable-litter,  loosely 
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applied,  to  keep  the  leaves  in  their  places.  AAer  the  eaifh 
takes  a  temperature  favorable  to  vegetation,  your  pea  sow- 
ings should  be  made  once  a  fortnight,  to  keep  up  a  regular 
lod  successive  supply."  —  .Sntulronp. 
"        -       *  Se€d.     


Quantity  of  Sted.  "Of  the  smoll,  early  kinds,  one  pint 
BOW  a  row  of  twenty  yards  ;  for  the  larger  sorts,  for 
crops,  the  same  measure  will  sow  a  row  oT  thirty-three 


yards. 

Pnceu  in  Sowu^.  "  For  early  sorts,  make  the  drills  one 
ioch  and  a  half  deep  ;  and  let  parallel  drills  be  two  feet  and 
a  half,  three,  or  four  feet  asunder.  Peas  that  are  to  grow 
without  sticks  require  the  least  room.  For  summer  crops 
and  large  sorts,  make  the  drills  two  inches  deep,  and  four, 
five,  or  six  feet  asunder.  As  to  the  distances  along  the  drill, 
distribute  the  peas  according  to  their  size  and  the  season  ; 
the  frame,  three  in  the  space  of  an  inch  ;  the  Chatltona, 
Hotspur,  and  dwarf  marrowfat,  two  in  an  inch  ;  the  Prus- 
sian blue  and  middle-sized  sorts,  three  in  two  inches  ;  the 
large  marrowfat  and  Knight's,  a  full  inch  apart;  the  moratto, 
rouncivab,  and  most  larger  sorts,  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  ; 
and  the  Patagonian,  two  inches." 

Soil  and  Sttvalion.  "The  soil  should  be  moderately  rich, 
and  the  deeper  and  stronger  for  the  lofly  growers.  Peas 
are  not  assisted,  but  hurt,  by  unreduced  duug  recently  turned 
in.  A  fresh,  sandy  loam,  or  rosd-stutf,  and  a  little  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter,  is  the  best  manure.  The  soil  for 
the  early  crops  should  be  very  dry,  and  rendered  so,  where 
the  ground  is  moist,  by  mixing  sand  wiih  the  earth  of  the 
drills. "  —  London. 

Armstrong  says,  "  A  loose  and  warm  soil  is  most  favor- 
able to  this  vegetable,  which,  by  the  way,  is  neither  improv- 
ed in  quality  nor  quantity  by  stable  manure.  The  soil  of 
Chchy,  and  of  Point  de  Jour  des  Colombe,  &c.,  in  the 
neighbourhojd  of  Paris,  is  a  pure  sand,  principally  devoted 
to  pea  crops,  and  yielding  these  most  abundantly  without  the 
applicstion  of  dung,  new  or  old." 

Svhteqvtnt  Cvkwe.  "As  the  plants  rise  from  half  an 
inch  high  to  two  or  three  inches,  begin  to  draw  earth  to  the 
stems,  domg  this  when  the  ground  is  in  a  dry  state,  and 
aartbing  gradually  higher  as  toe  stems  ascend.  At  the  same 
lime,  with  the  hoe,  loosen  the  ground  between  the  young 
plants,  and  cut  down  rising  weeds.  Early  crops  should  be 
protected  during  bard  frosts  by  dry  straw  or  other  light  lit- 
tw,  laid  upon  sticks  or  brushwood  ;  but  remove  the  cover 
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inff  aa  booq  u  the  weather  turas  mild.  If,  in  April,  Majr, 
and  the  course  of  the  eummer,  dry  weather  occurB,  wateriDg 
will  be  necessary,  especially  to  plants  io  blossom  and  swell- 
ing  the  fruit  ;  aud  thia  trouble  will  be  repaid  in  the  produce. 
Rows  partly  cut  off  may  be  made  up  by  trans  pi  ant  lag.  In 
dry  weather,  water,  and  ia  hot  wsather,  shade,  until  the 

tilants  strike.  All  peaa  fruit  better  for  slicking,  and  continuo 
onger  productive,  especially  the  larger  eoils.  Stick  the 
plants  when  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  vine.  Provide  branchy  sticks  of  such  a  height  aa 
the  sort  will  require  ;  for  (he  frame  and  Leadman's  dwarf, 
three  feet  high  ;  for  the  Charlton  and  middle-sized,  four  or 
live  feet  ;  for  the  marrowfat  and  larger  kinds,  six  or  eight 
feet ;  fiir  the  rounoival,  and  for  Knight's  marrow-pea,  nine 
or  ten  feet.  Place  a  row  of  sticks  to  each  line  of  peas,  on 
the  most  sunny  side,  east  or  south,  that  (he  attraction  of  the 
sun  may  incline  the  plants  towards  the  sticks.  Place  about 
half  the  number  on  the  opposite  side,  and  let  both  rows 
stand  rather  wider  at  top  than  at  the' ground.  Some 
gardeners  stop  the  lending  shoot  of  the  most  early  crop 
when  in  blossom  ;  a  device  which  accelerates  the  setting 
and  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

To  forward  an  tnrlij  Crop.  "  Sow  or  plant  in  lines  from 
east  to  west,  and  stick  a  row  of  spruce-fir  [or  other  ever- 
ereon]  branches  along  the  north  side  of  every  row,  and  slop- 
ing so  as  to  hend  over  the  plants,  at  one  liiot  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  As  the  plants  advance  in  height, 
vary  the  position  of  the  branches,  so  as  they  may  always 
protect  them  from  perpendicular  cold  or  rain,  ond  yet  leave 
them  open  to  the  full  influence  of  the  spring  sun.  Some 
cover,  during  nights  and  in  severe  weather,  with  two  boards, 
nailed  together  lengthwise,  at  right  angles,  which  forms  a 
very  aecure  and  easily-managed  covering,  but  e.xcludes 
light.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  glaze  one  of  the  sides,  to 
be  kept  to  the  south,  and  to  manage  such  row-glasses,  as 
they  might  be  called,  when  over  peas,  beans,  spinage.  Sic, 
as  hand-glasses  are  managed  when  over  cauliflower;  that  is, 
to  take  them  off  in  fine  weather,  or  raise  them  constently  or 
occasionally  by  brickbats,  or  other  props,  as  the  weatliei 
and  the  state  of  the  crop  might  require."  —  Loudon. 

ManagemetU   of  a   lale    Crop.     The  best   variety  for  this 

purpose  is  Knight's  marrow-pea,  which  may  be  sown  at  in- 

tervals  of  ten  days  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  June. 

"l^e  ground  is  dug  over  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  epacM 
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la  be  occupied  by  the  future  rowa  of  peas  are  well  soaked 
with  water.  The  iDOuld  upon  each  aide  is  then  collected,  bo 
as  to  form  ridges  seven  or  eight  inches  above  the  previous 
level  of  the  ground,  and  these  ridgea  are  welt  watered.  The 
seeds  are  dow  sown  in  single  rows,  along  the  tops  of  the 
ridses.  The  plants  grow  vigorousljr,  owing  to  the  depth  of 
soil  and  abundant  moisture.  If  dry  weather  at  any  time  set 
in,  water  is  applied  prolusely  once  a  week.  In  this  way, 
(be  plants  continue  green  and  vigorous,  resisting  mildew, 
and  yielding  fruit  till  subdued  by  frost." —  Hort.    Trant, 


To  lave  Seed.  "  Like  other  vegetables,  the  pea  is  sus- 
ceptible of  considerable  improvement,  and  by  the  simple 
means  of  markiog  the  finest  plants  of  each  variety,  and 
keeping  (hem  fur  seed.  Wilson's  frame  and  the  Knight  pea 
have  been  formed  in  this  way,  and  afford  suflicient  proof  of 
the  wonders  produced  by  a  very  small  degree  of  observation 
and  care."  —  .Sritulrong. 

FUUI-cuhure  of  the  Pea.  The  most  common  mode  of 
sowing  peas  is  broad-cast;  but  the  advantages  of  the  row 
culture,  in  a  crop  bo  early  committed  to  the  ground,  must 
be  obvious.  Loudon  says,  "  In  Kent,  where  immense  quan- 
tities of  peas  are  raised,  both  for  gathering  green  ana  for 
selling  ripe  to  the  seedsmen,  they  are  generally  sown  in 
rows  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  asunder,  according 
to  the  kind,  and  well  cultivated  between.  Peas  laid  a  foot 
below  the  surface  will  vegetate  ;  but  the  moat  approved 
depth  is  six  inches  in  light  soil,  and  four  inches  in  clay  soil; 
for  which  reason  they  ought  to  be  sown  under  furrow  when 
the  ploughing  is  delayed  till  spring.  Of  all  grain,  beans  ex- 
cepted, they  are  in  the  least  danger  of  being  buried  too 
deep. ' '  —  London. 

Deane  observed,  that  "  for  field  peas,  land  that  is  newly 

filoughcd  out  of  swsrd  is  generally  accounted  best ;  aud 
and  which  is  high  and  dry,  and  has  not  been  much  dunged. 
A  light,  loamy  soil,  is  most  suitable  for  them ;  and  if  it 
abound  with  slaty  stones,  it  is  (he  better.  But  they  will  do 
in  any  dry  soil.  The  manures  that  suit  peas  best  are  marl 
and  lime.  Our  farmers  do  not  commonly  allow  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  seed  for  peas,  in  broad-cast  sowing.  When  peas 
are  sowed  thin,  the  plants  will  lie  on  the  ground,  and  per- 
haps rot;  when  they  are  thick,  the  plants  will  hold  each 
other  up  with  their  tendrils,  forming  a  continued  web,  and 
Irill  have  more  benefit  of  the  air." 
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buteli  and  Dueaaet.  "  T^e  MusachusQtts  Agricultural 
Repositury,"  for  June,  1822,  conlaiuB  some  remarks  of  th« 
Hon.  T.  Pickering,  relative  to  a  bug  or  fly,  (6rucAut  pui,) 
which  preys  on  the  pea,  in  whicb  lie  obsetTes,  that  ap 
eflectual  remedy  for  this  evil  is  late  towing;  but  the  hot  sua 
of  June  will  BO  pinch  the  vinea  of  the  iaie  iown  peas,  that 
the  crop  will  be  small,  unless  the  laud  be  moist  as  well  as 
rich.  He  then  details  some  experiments,  by  which  ho  con- 
cludes, that  this  insect  is  liniiled  to  a  certain  period  for 
depositing  its  eggs;  and  if  the  tender  pods  are  not  found  till 
that  period  has  passed,  the  peas  will  be  free  from  bugs 
Colonel  Worthington,  of  R«Dselluer  county.  New  York, 
"  sowed  his  peaa  on  the  JOlh  of  June,  six  years  in  succes- 
aion,  and  a  bug  has  never  been  seen  in  his  peas;  whereas 
his  neighbours,  who  have  not  adopted  this  practice,  have 
scarcely  a  pea  ivithoul  a  bug  in  it.  He  supposes  the  seasoD 
for  depositing  the  egg  of  the  pea-bug  is  passed  before  the 
peas  are  in  flower." —  Memoirt  if  JVtn  York  Board  t^ 
.Ogricuilure,  Vol.  II.  p.  «3.  "The  only  insect  that  com- 
monly injures  our  peas,  is  a  small  brown  bug  or  fly,  the  egg 
[or  larva]  of  which  is  deposited  in  them  when  they  are 
young,  aud  the  poda  easily  perforated.  The  insect  does  not 
come  out  of  its  nest  till  he  is  furnished  with  short  winss. 
They  diminish  the  peas  in  which  they  lodge  nearly  one  half, 
and  their  leavings  are  fit  only  for  the  food  of  swine.  The 
bugs,  however,  will  be  all  gone  out  if  you  keep  them  to  the 
following  Butuma.  But  tbey  who  cat  buggy  peas  the  winter 
after  they  are  raised,  must  run  the  venture  of  eating  the 
insects." —  Deane'i  JVeur  England  Famur. 

The  same  writer  recommends,  when  seed  peas  are  known 
d  to  contain  iasecls,  to  scald  (hem  a  quarter  of  a 


Diinute  in  boilins  water,  spread  them  about,  and  sow  them 
without  deloy.  If  any  of  the  bugs  should  be  in  the  peas, 
this  scalding  will  destroy  them;  and  the  peas,  instead  of  be- 
ing hurt,  will  come  up  the  sooner,  and  grow  the  faster. 

Mildew  is  another  evil  attendin);  peas,  especially  such  as 
are  sown  late  in  the  season.  This  disorder  is  supposed  by 
Knight,  to  be  caused  by  "  a  want  of  a  sufiicient  supply  of 
moisture  from  the  soil,  with  txceu  of  humidity  in  the  air, 
particularly  if  the  plants  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  below 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed."  The  remedy 
which  he  recommends  is,  to  "give  water  rather  profusely 
once  a  week,  or  nine  days,  even  if  the  weather  proves  show- 
ery."—  See  JV*ew  Englaitd  Farmer,  V«|.  1.  p,  414. 
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Uu.  The  ase  of  peas  for  soup*  and  other  culiaarj  pur 
poses  ia  well  kaown.  They  are  likewise  very  serviceable  in 
fattening  hogs,  for  which  purpose  they  should  be  harvested 
dry,  and  ground  into  meul.  If  the  straw  be  forward  in  au- 
tumn, and  has  been  harvested  without  injury,  it  will  be  little 
inferior  to  ordinary  hay  for  feeding  cntUe. 

"  In  boiling  split  peas,  some  samples,  without  reference  lo 
varioly,  fall  or  moulder  down  freely  into  pulp,  while  others 
continue  to  maintain  their  form.  The  former  are  called 
boiUn.  This  property  of  boiling,  depends  on  the  soil;  stiff 
land,  or  sandy  land  that  has  been  limed  or  marled,  uniformly 
produces  peas  that  will  aot  melt  in  boiling,  no  matter  what 
the  variety  may  be."  —  Loudon. 

"  When  peas  are  sown  before  winter,  or  early  in  spring, 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  eaten  b^  mice.  To  prevent  this, 
sosk  the  peas  fur  a  day  or  two  u  train  oil  before  you  sow 
(hem,  which  will  encourage  Ibeir  vegetation,  and  render 
them  so  obnoxious  to  the  mice  that  they  will  not  eat  them." 
—  DoMctde  EneyclopttUa. 


BEAN9,  Loudon  gives  the  following  directions  for  ttia 
culture  of  rvnntra,  or  poU-beant,  as  they  are  commonly  call- 
ed  in  this  country:  —  The  runner  kidney  beans  may  be  sown 
in  a  small  portion  towards  the  end  of  April,  [about  the  mid- 
dle of  Hay  in  New  England,]  if  tolerably  warm,  dry  weath- 
er ;  but  as  these  beans  are  rather  more  lender  than  the 
dwarf  sorts,  more  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  by  wet  and 
cold,  especially  the  scarlets,  the  begioning  or  middle  of  May 
[first  of  June  in  New  England]  will  be  time  enough  to  sow 
a  considerable  crop;  and  you  may  sow  a  full  crop  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  Allot  principally  the  scarlet  and  large 
white  runners.  Some  Dutch  runners  are  very  eligible  as  a 
secondary  crop.  The  first  crops  should  have  the  assistance 
of  a  south  wall.  Intermediate  crops  may  be  sown  in  any 
open  compartment,  or  against  any  fence  not  looking  north. 
The  latest  sown  will  continue  bearing  longer  under  a  good 
aspect  and  shelter.  In  sowing,  draw  drills  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  not  more  than  two  inches  deep.  Let  parallel 
rows  be  at  least  four  feet  asunder,  to  admit  in  the  intervals 
tall  slicks  or  poles  for  the  plants  to  climb  on.  Place  the 
beans  in  the  drills  four  inches  apart,  and  earth  thf  in  in  even- 
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1/  the  depth  of  the  drills.  A  row  contiguoos  to  a  fence  or 
building  may  ascend  upon  lines.  '  Some  may  be  sown  in  n 
■ingle  row  along  a  border,  or  on  each  sid^  of  a  walk,  and 
havo  the  support  of  a  slight  irellU  of  laths  and  lines  ;  or 
they  might  be  arched  over  with  similar  inalerials,  to  form  a 
shady  walk  or  bower.  In  a  cold,  wet  season,  or  when  re- 
quisite to  have  a  few  plants  more  forward  than  the  genera) 
crop,  some  scarlets  may  be  sown  in  April,  either  in  a  alighl 
hotbed,  or  in  pots,  under  frames  of  hand-glasses,  to  raise 
and  forward  the  plants,  till  two  or  three  inches  high  ;  then, 
at  the  end  of  May,  tranpplant  them  hito  the  open  garden 
As  the  plants  come  up,  and  advance  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  growth,  hoe  some  earth  lo  the  stema,  cutting  down  all 
weeds.  When  they  begin  to  send  forth  runners,  place  suita- 
ble supports  to  each  row;  and  condnct  the  tendrils  to  the 
sticks  or  lines,  turning  them  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
sun.  The  ascending  plants  will  soon  come  into  flower,  pod- 
ding at  the  joints,  in  long  succession.  They  are  so  prolific, 
that  the  returns  from  three  sowings,  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
will  last  from  July  till  October. 

Taking  Ike  Crop.  Gather  the  pods,  both  from  dwarft  and 
runners,  while  they  are  young,  fleshy,  brittle,  and  tender^  for 
then  they  are  in  the  highest  perfection  for  (he  table  ;  and 
the  plants  will  bear  more  fully,  and  last  longer  in  fruit,  under 
a  course  of  clean  gathering,  not  leaving  any  superabundant 
pods  to  grow  old. 

To  latt  Setd.  Either  sow  a  portion  for  (hat  object,  or 
leave  rows  wholly  tingathcrcd  of  the  main  crop,  or  preserve 
a  Bufliciency  of  good  pods  promiscuously.  The  beans  saved 
should  he  the  first  fruits  of  a  crop  sown  at  a  period  which 
throws  the  entire  course  of  growth  into  the  finest  part  of 
summer.  Let  them  hang  on  the  stalks  till-  they  ripen  fully, 
in  August  and  September ;  then  let  the  haulm  he  pulled  up 
and  placed  in  the  sun,  to  dry  and  harden  the  seed,  which 
should  be  aderwards  cleared  out  of  the  husks,  bagged  op, 
and  housed. 

The  pea,  Knglish  bean,  and  kidney  hean,  are  liable  to  thi 
attacks  of  various  insects,  especially  i\  o  apkides,  [plant  lice,^ 
in  dry  seasons.  When  early  crops  are  newly  sown  or  plant 
ed,  mice  will  burrow  for  and  est  the  seed,  and  when  it  be- 
gins to  penetrate  the  soil,  it  is  attacked  by  snails,  slugs,  the 
cut-worm,  Ecc.  The  usual  means  of  guarding  against  the 
ravages  of  insects  roust,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  by  th«. 
gardener. 
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Aa  regards  Ihe  fieU-cuUure  of  the  bean,  we  would  obaerve, 
that  the  wbit«  kind,  which  is  most  general ly- approved  of  in 
New  Elngland,  will  produce  prettj'  good  crops  on  poor, 
taody,  or  gravelly  soils  ;  but,  when  plaoled  on  such  ground, 
it  is  good  husbandry  to  wet  and  roll  them  in  plaster  before 
plRntiue.  They  may  be  planted  io  billa  or  drills,  the  rowa 
two  ana  a  half  or  three  feet  apart,  according  to  the  strenglh 
of  the  soil,  and  cultivated  like  other  hoed  crops.  They  may 
be  planted  the  latter  eud  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  or 
about  the  time  of  planting  Indian  corn.  If  planted  in  bills, 
they  may  be  placed  from  fourteen  to  twenty'four  inchee  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  the  distance  before  mentioned. 
Five  beans  are  quite  enough  to  remain  in  a  hill.  Hogs' 
dung,  mixed  with  asbea,  is  said  to  be  the  best  manure  for 
them ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  very  injurious  to  beaaa  to  hoe 
them  while  the  dew  is  on,  or  in  wet  weather. 

Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  has  given  the  following  notices 
of  some  experiments  in  the  field-culture  of  this  vegetable  : 
"  Beaas  may  be  cultivated  in  drills  or  in  hills.  They  are  a 
valuable  crop  ;  and,  with  good  care,  are  as  proAlable  as  a 
wheat  crop.  They  leave  the  soil  in  good  tilth.  The  China 
bean,  with  a  red  eye  is  to  be  preferred.  They  ripen  early, 
and  are  veiT  productive.  I  cultivated- beans  the  last  year 
in  three  different  ways,  viz.  in  hills,  in  drills,  and  sowed 
broad-caol.  I  need  not  describe  the  first,  which  is  a  well- 
known  process.  I  had  an  acre  ib  drills,  which  was  the  best 
crop  I  ever  saw.  My  management  was  this  ;  on  an  acre 
of  light  ground,  where  the  clover  had  been  Siozen  out  the 
preceding  winter,  I  spread  eight  loads  of  long  manure,  and 
immediately  ploughed  and  harrowed  the  ground.  Drills  or 
furrows  were  then  made  with  a  light  plough,  at  the  distance 
of  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  beans  thrown  along  the  fur- 
rows, about  the  35th  of  May,  by  the  hand,  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  a  bushel  on  the  acre.  I  then  gauged  a  double  mould- 
board  plough,  which  was  passed  once  between  the  rows,  and 
was  followed  by  a  light  one-horse  roller,  which  flattened  ihe 
ridges.  The  crop  waa  twice  cleaned  of  weeds,  by  the  hoe, 
but  not  earthed.  The  product  was  more  than  forty-eight 
bu^els,  by  actual  measurement.  The  beans  brought  me 
one  dollar  the  bushel  last  fall.  The  third  experiment  was 
likewise  upon  a  piece  of  ground  where  the  clover  had  been 
killed.  It  was  ploughed  about  the  Ist  of  June,  the. seed 
•own  like  peas,  upon  the  first  furrow,  anu  harrowed  in.  The 
drought  kept  then:  hack;  but  about  sixty-five  rods  of  ground, 
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on  which  the  experiment  was  made,  gave  a  product  of  twelro 
and  8  half  bushels.  The  crop  was  too  ripe  when  it  was  har* 
vested,  and  as  it  was  cut  with  a  scythe,  I  estimated  thai 
about  two  and  a  half  bushels  were  left  uf>on  the  grouud.  No 
labor  was  bestowed  upon  them  from  the  time  they  were  a<>wn 
till  they  were  harvested. 


SWINE.  Notwithstanding  their  evil  propensities,  filth/ 
and  mischievous  habits,  and  insatiable  voracity,  swine  are 
very  profitable  animals  to  a  farmer.  Indeed,  every  family 
in  which  there  is  any  cooking  done  should  keep  at  least  one 
hog,  always  confined  in  a  proper  pen,  in  order  to  consume 
the  washing  of  pots,  dishes,  refuse  food,  &.c. 

As  much  depends  on  the  breed  of  swine  as  of  any  domes- 
tic animal,  as  relates  to  the  profit  of  keeping.  The  old- 
fashioned,  thin,  long-legged,  long-nosed,  gaunt-bodied  hogs 
are  now,  we  believe,  hardly  tolerated  in  New  England,  and 
are  becomiag  aa  scarce  as  they  are  ugly  and  unprofitable. 
We  are  but  Tittle  acquainted  with  the  dificrent  breeds  of  their 
successors,  and  shall  not  therefore  assume  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  any  particular  race.  O.  Fiske,  Esq.,  of 
Worcester,  an  able,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  cultivator, 
says,  "My  hogs  are  of  the  Bedfurd  breed,  so  called  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  experience  has  proved  to  my  satisraction  that  this 
breed  is  far  the  best  that  has  been  introduced  into  our  coun- 
try. They  are  quiet  in  their  nature,  fat  easy,  and  with  little 
expense  or  trouble.  I  have  had  some  weigh  at  twelve  months 
ola  about  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  eighteen  months  old  four  hundred  pounds." 

"  The  marks  of  a  good  hog  are,  a  moderate  length  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  body  ;  the  nose  short ;  the  cheek 
plump  and  full  ;  neck  thick  and  short  ;  quarters  full  ;  car- 
cass thick  end  full ;  hair  fine  and  thin  ;  with  a  symmetry 
adapted  to  the  breed  to  which  it  belongs.  Above  all,  it  is  es- 
sential that  it  be  of  a  kindly  disposition  to  fatten  early." 

The  sow  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  broad  and 
straight-backed;  wide  lips;  a  great  many  teats  ;  short  legs, 
and  fine  bone.  It  is  said  that  the  sow  will  produce  the 
stronger  and  better  litter  if  not  allowed  to  breed  till  a  year 
old,  and  the  boar  should  not  be  younger  than  that  age  when 
pat  to  sows.  Sows  may  be  allowed  to  breed  till  they  are  sis 
years  old,  anc  boars  till  five  ;  and  both  be  made  good  pork 
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«fter  thia  period,  by  methods  n4iich  do  not  require  descri|H 
tion.  One  male,  according  to  "The  Complete  Grazier," 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  more  than  ten  fe- 
males  in  a  year.  Sows  will  usually  have  pigs  twice  a  year, 
and  should  be  put  to  the  males  at  such  times  as  will  bring 
one  litter  in  April  and  another  early  in  September. 

"Those  sows  are  accounted  the  best  breeders,"  says 
"The  Farmer's  Assistant,"  "which  have  <d>out  ten  or 
twelve  paps.  They  should  be  kept  clean  and  well  littered  ; 
but  should  not  have  too  much  litter  at  the  time  of  pigsing, 
lest  they  overlay  their  pigs  in  it.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or 
ten  days,  they  should  be  let  out  of  their  sties  into  the  yard 
for  three  or  four  hours  each  day.  Where  several  sows  are 
farrowing  about  the  same  time,  they  must  be  kept  in  sepa- 
rate apartments  in  the  sty,  lest  they  devo.ur  the  pigs  of  each 
other.  Young  sows  will  sometimes  eat  their  own  oiTspriag, 
which  may  be  prevented,  by  washing  the  backs  of  (he  pigs 
in  an  infusion  of  aloes  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  sows 
must  be  watched.  I(  is  said  that  supplying  them  with  plenty 
of  water  at  this  time  will  prevent  any  mischief  taking  place 
of  this  kind." 

Mr.  Fe  alb  erst  onhaugh  says,  "  Farmers  differ  much  in 
their  plans  of  raising  stock  for  pork  ;  some  permitting  their 
shoals  to  run  at  large  eighteen  months,  till  tiiey  are  penned 

to  fatten  ;  this  ia  the  most  troublesome  and  least  prolita- 
way  ;  others  give  them  a  range  in  clover  pastures,  and 
begin  to  fatten  them  earlier.  I  apprehend  there  ia  a  much 
more  profitable  way,  and  attended  with  less  trouble  for  those 
who  have  the  right  breed.  According  to  the  quantity  of 
pork  wanted  should  be  the  number  of  breeding  sows  kept 
over,  and  there  should  be  no  other  hogs  on  the  farm  [that  is, 
kept  over  winter]  but  the  breeding  sows.  These,  when  they 
pig  the  latter  end  of  March,  should  be  fed  in  the  most  at- 
tentive manner,  with  swill  and  shorts.  The  pigs  from  a  full- 
grown  sow  will  generally  be  twelve  in  number;  these  should 
be  thinned  down  to  eight,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  feed 
freely  out  of  the  trough  should  be  weaned,  and  aflerwards 
fed  regularly  with  green  tares,  clover,  boiled  potatoes,  ground 
peas,  unmerchantable  corn,  or  any  other  nourishing  food  ; 
turning  them  out  every  day  into  a  small  yard,  where  there 
is  a  shallow  pond  Ibr  them  to  lie  in  A  remarkable  breed 
of  pigs,  which  had  been  treated  pretty  much  in  this  manner, 
were  exhibited  at  Duanesburgh  fair;  when  eight  months  old, 
one  of  them  was  slaughter^,  and  weighed  exactiv  three 
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bnndred  and  eleven  pounds  ;  ihey  all  attracted  nDi*«rBal  at- 
tention, and  I  never  saw  such  animala  before.  This  method, 
oa  it  is  attended  with  little  trouble,  and  leaves  ao  small  a 
quantjtj  of  stock  on  hand  to  winter  over,  appears  to  me  to 
be  more  eoonoraical,  in  ever^  point  of  view,  than  any  other 
which  is  practised."*  Id  the  county  of  Reusellaer,  New 
York,  some  farmera  assert,  that  "  March  pigs,  killed  about 
Chrislmaa,  are  the  roost  profitable  for  pork,"  Others  say, 
"  pigs  ought  never  to  come  until  June;  for  the  cost  of  earlier 
pigs  exceeds  the  profit."  And,  farther,  we  learn  that  "  the 
methods  proposed  for  fattening  hogs  by  the  different  fsrmera 
in  that  county  are  very  various.  General  H.  MoSt,  H. 
Flatl,  F.aq.,  Colonel  Worthington,  Messrs.  J.  Phillies,  A 
Bush,  and  aome  others,  recommend  keeping  hogs  in  pa»< 
tares,  with  some  slops  from  the  dairy,  &c.,  till  near  the  last 
of  August;  aome  say  a  liltle  later.  All  agree  that  near  this 
lime  they  manifest  a  disrelish  for  g  rasa.  Small  patches  of' 
peaa,  or  even  of  corn,  will  then  be  convenient  to  turn  -them 
into  for  a  few  weeks.  About  the  first  of  September  begin 
with  boiled  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  maahed  together,  with  a 
little  Indian  meal,  ground  oats  and  peas,  or  other  grain, 
■tirred  into  the  mixture  after  it  cools.  From  two  to  four 
weeks  before  killing  lime,  the  food  should  be  dry  Indian 
com,  and  clean  cold  water.  Mr.  Yonghans  fattens  bis  hogs 
in  a  large  yard  or  field,  with  a  shelter  in  it  to  which  they 
may  retire  lo  sleep.  But  elder  Turner  says,  hogs  should 
never  know  what  liberty  is,  but  should  be  kept  close  all  their 
lives,  and  as  inactive  aa  possible  ;  that  with  this  method 
double  the  quantity  of  pork  can  be  produced  with  the  same 
expense  of  feed,"t 

The  practice  in  Scotland  is,  to  rear  swine  chiefly  on  raw 
potatoes,  and  to  fatten  Ihem  on  these  roots,  boiled  or  prepar- 
ed by  steam,  with  a  mixture  of  oats,  barley,  or  bean  and 
p«a-meal.  Their  troughs  should  he  often  replenished  with 
a  small  quantity  of  food  at  a  time,  and  kept  always  clean, 
HDd  seasoned  occasionally  with  salt.  ^  "  ''li^  Farmer's 
Magazine  "  says,  "The  outside  leaves  of  cabbages,  salted 
and  let  stand  a  month,  and  then  mixed  with  buttermilk,  will 
lat  a  hog  in  three  weeks."  Mr.  Marshall  says,  ("  Midland 
Counties,"  Vol.  V,  p.  453,)  "  Young  pigs  require  warai 

•  McDHiin  oT  Iba  N»  York  Board  of  Agrieullore,  Vol.  I.  p.  ■82. 

t  MBdwin  dT  ihe  Nen  Voti.  Bo*nl  of  AgricdMra,  Vol.  II.  pp.  SO,  M 

t  Heport  of  Agricalton  id  Scolkix]. 
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meat  to  make  them  grow.  Cora  aDd  cold  irater  will  make 
them  healthy;  bul  warm  beverage  is  considered  as  requisite 
lo  a  quick  growth."  The  same  writer  mentions  another 
practice,  which  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  imitate 
la  this  country,  because  it  saves  labor  and  care.  Some 
English  farmers,  he  says,  "keep  two  or  three  little  store 
pigs  in  the  fatting  sly.  While  the  fatting  hogs  are  taking 
their  repast,  the  little  ones  wait  behind  them,  and  aa  soon  as 
their  belters  are  served,  lick  out  the  troughs. 

"  Besides  the  advantage  of  having  by  this  expedient  no 
waste  nor  foul  troughs,  there  is  another.  The  large  pigs 
rise  alertly  to  their  food,  leet  the  small  ones  should  forestall 
them;  and  fill  themselves  the  fuller,  knowing  that  they  have 
it  not  again  to  go  to. 

"  The  disadvantage  of  this  practice  is,  I  understand,  the 
large  ones  are  apt  to  lord  it  too  much  over  the  little  oaes; 
especially  in  a  conRaed  sty.  If,  however,  they  had  a  sepa< 
rale  apartment  assigned  them,  with  an  entrance  too  small  for 
the  fatting  swine  to  follow  them,  this  disadvanlage  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  remedied." 

If  one  wishes  to  fatten  hogs,  and  either  from  indolence  or 
too  much  occupation  does  not  expect  to  give  them  a  con- 
stant and  regular  attention,  perhaps  he  may  adopt  to  advan 
taae  the  following  mode,  pointed  out  by  an  English  writer. 
"Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Cherrington,  near  Newport,  Shrop- 
shire, has  fattened  eight  pigs  in  the  following  cheap  and  easy 
manner:  he  places  two  troughs  in  the  sty,  one  he  fills  witn 
raw  potatoes,  the  other  with  peas,  and  gives  no  water;  when 
the  pigs  are  dry  they  eat  the  potatoes.  The  eight  pigs  were 
fattened  so  as  to  weigh  from  sixteen  to  twenty  score  each, 
and  ate  no  mAre  than  thirty  bushels  of  peas,  and  about  two 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes."  No  doubt  dry  Indian  com 
and  potatoes  might  be  fed  out  in  this  way  with  as  good  an 
eflect  as  peas  and  potatoes. 

Rubbing  and  currying  the  hides  of  fattening  hogs  is  of 
great  advantage  to  tbem.  It  is  not  only  very  grateful  to 
them,  but  conducive  to  their  health.  It  will^e  well,  like- 
wise, in  every  sty  to  place  a  strong  post  for  the  animals  to 
rub  against.  During  the  time  of  their  fattening  they  should 
have  plenty  of  litter,  which  will  be  a  double  advantage,  pro-, 
viding  for  the  comfort  of  the  animal  and  inereaeing  the 
quantity  of  manure. 

Boiled  or  steamed  clover  hay  will,  it  is  said,  keep  store 
bogs  in  the  winter,  but  the  addition  of  boiled  or  steamed  po- 
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tartoes  or  carroU  will  much  increase  the  value  of  the  warii. 
Mr.  YouDg  directs  to  soil  or  feed  Bwioe  in  a  yard  on  clover, 
cut  up  witD  a  scythe,  in  prefereace  to  pasturing  them  in  the 
field.  But  Judge  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  "In  sum- 
mer my  bogs  chiefly  run  an  clover.  Swine  feeding  on  clover 
in  the  fields  will  thrive  wonderfully;  when  those  (confined  or 
not)  fed  on  cut  clover  will  fall  away."  In  Indian  harvest, 
the  unripe  ears  of  corn  should  be  picked  out  and  given  to 
the  hogs  na  fast  as  tbey  can  eat  them.  Son  corn  (as  it  is 
called)  will  do  them  much  more  good  in  a  ereen  than  in  a 
dried  slate,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry  it  without  its  turn- 
ing mouldy. 

There  is  «  great  advantage  in  boiling,  steaming,  or  baking 
almost  all  sorts  of  food  given  to  swine.  The  last  American 
edition  of  "The  Domestic  Encyclopedia,"  informs,  that 
"Mr.  Timothy  Kirk,  of  Yorktown,  Pennsylvaniat  fed  one 
pig  with  boiled  potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  and  another  with 
the  same  articles  uabailed.  The  two  animals  were  weighed 
every  week,  and  the  diOerence  between  them  was  as  six  to 
Dine.  The  experiment  was  continued  several  weeks,  and 
ihe  animals  alternately  fed  upon  boiled  and  unboiled  food, 
with  a  uniformity  of  result,  which  sufficiently  showed  the 
very  great  prolit  arising  from  boiled  food."  Steaming  will 
answer  as  good  a  purpose  as  boiling,  and  with  a  proper  ap* 
paratua  may  be  more  easily  and  cheaply  effected.*  Potatoes, 
meal,  and  a  liltle  linseed  boiled  together,  make  a  rich  and 
excellent  wash.  Boiled  linseed,  it  is  said,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  pork  soft  and  oily,  and  should  therefore  be  but  little  if 
at  all  used  towards  the  close  of  the  lime  in  which  hogs  are 
fattening.  Grains  of  distilleries  and  the  refuse  of  starch 
factories  are  excellent  for  fattening  swine.  Sweet  apples  are 
very  good  food  for  them,  and  a  change  of  diet  prelly  often 
promotes  their  health  and  <]uickena  the  process  of  fattening. 
Their  meals  should  frequently  be  seoaoDed  with  a  little  salt. 
"  The  Complete  Farmer,"  says,  that  "  moist  sedgy  grounds 
are  good  for  swine,  the  roots  which  grow  in  such  soils  ihev 
will  eat;  likewise  brakes,  (jround-nuls,  acorns,  cheatnutH," 
&c.  Dr.  Anderson  said,  that  the  hogs  that  are  fed  upon  the 
acorns  that  they  gather  in  the  woods  of  Germany  and  Poland 
are  reckoned  to  yield  the  finest  bacon  of  any  in  Europe;  and 
it  is  to  this  ihat  most  people  ascribe  the  superior  excellence 
of  Westphalia  hains.    It  might  be  well  to  try  acorns,  steamed 
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or  boiled,  in  onier  to  correct  their  crudeoeaa  and  bitterness; 
and  it  has  been  reciimmeaded  to  moisten  them,  and  keep 
them  OD  hand  till  they  begin  to  sprout,  when  they  will  be 
more  sweet  and  nutritious  than  in  (heir  original  state.  "  The 
Complete  Farmer"  asserts,  that  "when  ho{!s  are  failed  tntht- 
ly  on  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  other  productions  of  the  forest, 
the  fleeh  w>il  eat  much  better  and  sweeter  than  if  fallened  in 
a  sty.  Some  indeed  say  their  fat  will  not  he  so  solid,  nor  bo 
pro^table,  and  therefore  they  commonly  shut  them  up  a  wceh 
or  ten  days,  and  feed  them  with  dry  peas;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, experience  having  ihoieti  that  host  fatted  witk  acorna 
only  kave  their/at  tu  tolitlaa  those  falltd  aUk  pea*."  If  this 
be  correct,  the  value  of  acorns  as  food  for  swine  is  not  gene- 
rally known  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  with  which 
we  hare  been  acquainted.  We  have  seen  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  farmera'  dwellings  where  bushels  might  be 
had  for  stooping,  but  were  ae  much  neglected  as  if  they  had 
been  pebble  stones.  The  acorns  recommended  are,  we  be- 
liere,  those  of  the  white  oak;  and  whether  the  acorns  of  the 
numerous  other  kinds  of  oak  are  of  any  value  as  food  for 
swine  we  cannot  say.  It  might  be  well  to  try  them,  not  only 
raw,  but  boiled  or  steamed,  and  likewise  ground  into  meal, 
tnd  given  with,  as  well  as  without  other  mixtures.  We  sus- 
*ect  that  acorns  alone  would  prove  astringent,  and  if  ho,  they 
night  be  qualified  with  a  trough  full  of  raw  potatoes. 

Carrots,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  are  better  than  pota- 
toes, and  some  other  writers  assure  us,  that  parsnips  are  bet- 
ter than  either  for  feeding  hogs.  An  Enslish  writer  aayf, 
"They  fatten  all  their  pork  m  the  island  of  Jersey  with 
parsnips.  They  are  much  more  saccharine  than  carrots,  and 
It  is  well  known  that  nothing  fattens  a  bog  faster  or  makes 
liner  pork  than  the  sugar-cane:  "  and  we  are  told,  that  pars- 
nips, BulTered  to  remain  in  the  ground  where  they  grew 
through  the  winter,  and  drawn  in  the  spring,  and  boiled,  tops' 
and  bottoms,  made  most  excellent  food  for  swine  when  other 

Acid  or  fermented  food  for  sw  Jie  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Arthur  Young,  whose  authority  amongst  hus- 
bandmen is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  pope  with  Roman 
Catholics,  says,  "  that  the  most  proBtable  method  of  con- 
verting corn  of  any  kind  into  food  for  hogs  is,  to  grind  it  into 
meal,  and  mix  this  with  water  in  cisterns,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  bushels  of  meal  to  one  hundred  gallons  water;  stir- 
ring it  well  several  times  a  day  for  th'^e  weeks  in  cold 
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weather,  or  ■  rortniehl  ia  ft  wanner  seuon,  by  which  il  will 

hsTe  fermenteil  well  tnd  become  scid,  till  which  it  is  not 
readv  to  give.  The  mixture  should  always  be  stirred  im- 
mediately before  feeding,  and  two  or  three  cisterns  should 
be  kept  fennenting  in  succession,  that  no  necessity  may  oc- 
cur of  giving  it  not  duly  prepared."  Judge  Peters,  of  Penn- 
Bjlrania,  whose  anlhorily  •■,  in  our  opinion,  not  inferior  to 
lal  of  any  man  who  ever  wrote  on  agricultural  topics,  says, 
in  substance,  that  "  sour  food  is  most  grateful  and  alimenta- 
ry to  swine.  One  gallon  of  sour  wash  goea  farther  than  two 
of  swe^."     But 

An  English  work,  entitled  "Fanner's  Calender,"  (author's 
name  not  given,)  declares,  that  "much  has  been  said,  and 
little  understood,  about  pitrpoaely  souridg  food  for  hogs.  It 
is  not  that  acidity  can  possibly  tend  to  piDgnefaction,  [mak- 
ing fat,]  but  it  is  found  the  pigs  will  readily  fallen  upon  acid, 
or  ruber  acescent  food,  a  sweetish  taste  aod  glutinous  quality 
■occeeding  fermenlation ;  mnd  that  Aey  witt  do  to  ililt  mort 
rtadily  upon  nek  tu  hct  never  reached  the  acid  ttalt,  t  Imoa 
and  have  tem  in  htmdredi  <^  imttaneei.  Is  a  proof  wanted  ? 
How  much  more  readily  do  the  country  hogs  feed  upon 
sweet  and  anfermenled  food,  than  those  of  the  starch-house 
upon  the  fermented  and  subacid  wash,  however  rich.  I  say 
subacid,  for  did  not  starch-makers  run  off  a  great  part  of 
that  which  ia  really  tow,  they  would  kill  instead  of  fatten 
their  hogs." 

In  order  to  reconcile  these  writers,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  different  stages  of  ordinary  ferroentalion, 
and  the  products  of  each  stage.  The  first  stage  of  fermen- 
tation produces  sugar,  and  is  called  the  Baccharine  fermenta- 
lioD.  llie  second  stage  developes  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
and  is  called  the  vinous  fermentatioa.  The  third  slage  pro- 
duces vinegar,  and  is  called  the  acid  fermentalion ;  and  the 
fourth  and  last  stage  converts  the  mailer  fermenting  into  a 
substance  which  ia  not  only  offensive,  but  poisonous,  end  is 
called  the  putrid  fermentation.  Thus  if  you  soak  wheat  oi 
other  farinaceous  substance  in  water  of  a  proper  temperature, 
it  will  first  become  sweet,  and  begin  to  sprout  or  vegetate; 
it  will  next  afford  spirit  or  alcohol;  continue  the  process,  the 
wash  turns  sour,  at  first  slightly,  and  then  more  strong  y 
acid;  and  at  last  the  whole  becomes  putrid.  It  probably 
contains  most  nourishment  when  it  is  sweetest,  but  it  is  valu- 
aUe  till  very  sour,  when  it  ts  worth  little  or  nothing;  and 
when  the  putrid  fermenlation  hu  commenced  il  is  worsa 
14" 
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than  nothing,  as  food  for  any  animal.  The  fkrmer  then 
should  give  his  wash  to  his  pigs  while  it  is  yet  sweet,  or  but 
beginning  to  turn  sour. 

FaUening  P&onCoal.  CuDDioghain,  in  his  "Two  Years 
in  New  South  Wales,"  relates,  "I  had  often  heard  it  said 
among  aulora  that  pigs  would  Jattea  on  coals,  and  although 
1  had  observed  them  very  fond  of  munching  up  the  coals  and 
cinders  that  came  in  their  way,  still  I  conceived  they  might 
relish  them  more  as  a  condimeot  or  medicine  than  as  food, 
lilt  I  was  assured  by  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  long  in  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  that  be  once  knew  of  a  pig  being  lost  for 
several  weeks  in  a  vessel  he  commtuided,  and  it  was  at  last 
found  to  have  tumbled  into  the  coal-hole,  and  there  lived  all 
that  period  without  a  single  morsel  of  any  thing  to  feed  upon  - 
but  coals :  on  being  dragged  out,  it  was  found  as  plump  and 
fat  M  if  il  had  been  feasting  on  the  most  nutritious  food. 
Another  friend  told  me  of  a  similar  case,  which  came  under 
his  observation;  and  although  these  may  be  solitary  instan- 
ces, yet  they  serve  at  least  to  show  the  wonderful  facility 
which  the  stomacha  of  certain  animals  possess  of  adapting 
their  digestive  powers  to  such  an  extraordinary  species  o( 
food,  and  extracting  wholesome  nourishment  therefrom 
When  we  consider  coal,  however,  to  be  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion, containing  the  constituent  principles  of  fat,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  our  surprise  will  decrease." 

An  Ohio  farnter  also,  in  a  southern  paper,  recommends 
coals  as  useful  in  fattening  hogs.  After  giving  his  hogs  a 
small  quantity  daily,  say  two  pieces  to  each,  about  the  size 
of  a  ben's  egg,  they  discontinued  rooting,  were  more  quiet, 
and  appeared  to  fatten  faster.  He  omitted  the  coal  a  few 
days,  and  they  commenced  rooting  ;  be  gave  it  again,  and 
they  ceased  to  root.  He  supposed  that  the  coal  corrects  the 
morbid  fluid  in  the  stomach,  wbich  incites  them  to  root  deep 
in  search  of  fresh  earth. 

The  following  mixture  for  fattening  swine  has  been  re- 
commended : 

Wash  potatoes  clean,  boil  and  mash  while  hot,  mix  in  at 
the  same  time  oats  and  pea  meal.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
large  tub,  wbich  must  stand  till  it  becomes  sour,  but  not 
putrid.  Keep  a  quantity  of  this  on  band,  always  fermenting 
and  give  il  to  your  hogs  a«  often  as  they  will  eat. 

Apples  have  been  much  recommended  as  food  for  swine. 
They  are  gooJ  raw,  but  belter  if  boiled  and  mixed  with 
ucal.  A  writer  in  a  Braltleborough  paper  observes, '  I  h*"* 
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tcst«d  hj  l«B  je&rs'  experieoce  the  value  of  applet  as  food 
for  animala.  I  keep  five  or  six  hogs  in  my  orchard,  upon 
nothing  but  apples  and  a  little  swill  ;  and  have  uniformly 
found  them  to  grow  and  gain  flesh  faster  than  hogs  fed  upon 
any  thing  else  but  grain.  On  the  1st  of  November,  tney 
are  very  decent  pork  ;  after  which  I  feed  them  about  six 
weeks  on  grain  before  I  kill  them  ;  and  I  believe  I  have  as 
fat  hogs  and  ss  good  pork  as  my  neighbours,  who  give  to 
their  hogs  double  the  quantity  of  groin  that  I  do  to  mine  " 

Soie$  dnovring  their  Offtpring.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  that  sows  destroy  ilieir  ofTHpring.  In  "The  New  Eng- 
land Fanner,"  (Vol,  V.  p,  3t4,)  is  b  communication  from 
the  Hon.  O.  Fiske,  in  which  he  observes,  "  In  most  cases 
where  I  have  inquired  into  the  fact,  whether  in  old  or  young 
breeders,  I  have  ascertained  that  they  have  been  disturbed 
in  some  of  their  essential  habits,  either  having  been  remov* 
ed  from  their  companions,  th<?ir  range  restricted,  or  from 
being  removed  from  one  pen  to  another.  All  these  changes, 
however,  may  be  effecten  with  safety,  by  allowing  them  suf< 
ficient  lime  to  become  accustomed  to  them,  four  or  five 
weeks  at  least.  1  have  known  Bows  do  well  with  a  second 
litter  afler  having  destroyed  a  first  under  one  of  the  above 
excitements.  Hence,  it  would  be  unwise  to  condemn  to 
death  one  nbich  bid  fair  otherwise  to  be  a  valuable  breeder, 
even  for  this  most  unnatural  crime." 

Another  writer  directs  to  "  separate  the  sow  from  the  rest 
of  the  iwine  six  or  eight  weeks  before  her  bringing  forth,  so 
that  she  may  become  accustomed  to  her  pen.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  to  have  her  pen  kept  dry  and  well  lit- 
tered ;  always  give  them  litter  enough  so  as  not  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  give  any  lor  '  ' 
turbs  a  sow  more  t 
my  opinion  has  a  great  tendency  to  induce  her  to  destroy 
her  young.  If  the  bow  is  with  the  other  swine  till  within  a 
few  daya  of  her  bringing  forth,  and  then  separated,  she 
will  not  get  accustomed  to  her  pen,  and  being  disturbed,  she 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  destroy  her  pigs. 

"  Raw  salt  pork,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  given,  will  pre- 
vent them  from  eMing  their  pigs.  I  have  seen  it  given  after 
they  bod  ate  two  or  three  of  their  litter,  with  goc3  success. 
Bui  lo  prevent  any  mischief  it  should  be  kept  by  them  at 
this  lime."  *  A  writer  for  the  same  paper,  (Vol.  Xl.  p.  398,) 

*  N«w  England  ParaMr,  Vol.  XI.  p.  2V7. 
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observm,  '  1  have  been  carefiit  for  aboat  a  week  before  my 
aowa  were  about  to  farrow,  to  give  tbem  some  butcher's  re> 
fuse  meat,  which  does  not  cost  much  ;  if  easjr  to  be  pro 
cured  give  them  a  plenty,  and  1  will  venture  to  say  that  they 
will  not  eat  their  piga." 

Another,  in  the  stune  volume,  p.  305,  obMrves,  "  When 
the  period  of  yeaning  is  near,  I  take  the  sow  apart  end  give 
her  free  ftceees  to  a  trarm  btdnom  of  ample  dimensiona  in 
my  bam,  with  a  dry  ptatA  floor,  where  the  shingled  walls 
prevent  the  entrance  of  cold,  raio,  or  wind,  with  juat  enough 
straw  to  amuse  her  '  moments  of  anxiety,'  but  not  enough  to 
.  allow  a  single  pig  to  cover  hta  head  ana  lose  his  road  to  the 
fbunlaia  of  combrt."  A  writer  nith  the  signature  "  Berk- 
ahire,"  in  the  same  volume,  p.  331,  states  as  hii  opinion,  that 
the  evil  is  caused  by  conlining  the  sow  in  a  light  pen  from 
the  ground,  and  the  want  of  a  suitable  supply  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  ruta  bags,  &c.,  in  addition  to  their  other  ti^od. 
"  Whaler,"  in  the  same  paper,  p.  "33B,  who  has  raised  fine 
pigs  on  board  of  a  whele  ship,  at  sea,  without  grass  or  roots, 
believed  animal  food  the  specific  remedy  for  the  unnatural 
inclination  of  sows  to  devour  their  oRspring.  And  "  A 
Subscriber  "  "is  sanguine  in  the  opinion,  tha^if  sows  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  ground  a  few  days  before 
pigging,  no  disappointment  would  ever  happen  in  the  loss  of 
pigs.  It  is  not  convenient  to  let  them  ramble  at  large;  a 
temporary  pen  upon  ground  is  equally  good." 

Swine  should  not  be  kept  in  close  and  lilthy  pens.  Though 
they  wallow  in  mire,  their  object  is  coolness,  not  nastiness, 
and  they  thrive  faster  and  enjoy  better  health  when  allowed 
clean  and  dry  lodgings  than  when  they  are  not  thus  accommo- 
dated. The  late  judge  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Notices  for  a  Young  Farmer,"  &c.,  observed, 
that  "  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of  eorginf;  swine, 
when  first  penned  for  fattening.  They  should,  on  the  con> 
Irary,  be  moderately  and  frequently  fed,  so  that  they  be  kept 
fhll,  but  do  not  loathe  or  reject  their  food,  and  in  the  end 
contract  fevers  and  dangerous  maladies,  origioatiDg  in  a  hot 
■nd  corrupted  mass  of  blood.  In  airy  and  roomy,  yet  mod- 
erately warm  pens,  paved  and  boarded,  and  oflen  clenoed, 
they  are  healthy  and  thriving.  They  show  a  disposition  to 
be  cleanly,  however  otherwise  it  is  supposed,  and  always 
leave  their  excreinentitioua  matter  in  a  part  of  the  pen  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  which  they  lie  down  No  animal  will 
thrive  unless  it  be  kept  clean  " 
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l'h«  same  vriter  aaaerted  in  substance,  IhtU  Tatting  bags 
altDuld  nlways  be  aupplied  with  dry,  rotten  wood,  which 
■bould  he  kept  in  their  pens,  for  the  animals  to  eat  as  their 
appetites  or  iastincls  may  direct.  It  has  been  auppoaed, 
likewiae,  thai  swine  thrive  the  belter  when  they  can  obtain 
fresh  earth,  whicli  they  are  o/ien  observed  to  swallow  with 
grcedioess. 

It  is  an  object  of  much  consequence  to  obtain  the  beei 
breed  of  swine,  nut  only  as  regards  the  saving  of  food,  but 
producing  the  t^est  qualities  of  nesb.  Tlie  Hon.  Oliver  Fiske, 
of  Worcester,  as  before  observed,  has  rendered  greqt  ser- 
vice  to  the  community,  by  introducing  to  the  notice  of  far- 
mers in  this  country  a  variety  of  this  animal  called  the 
Bedford  Brbbd.  lois  breed  has  been  highly  recommend- 
ed by  many  who  have  ascertained  tbeir  meriln  by  trial.  His 
excellency  Levi  Lincoln,  late  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  president  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  has 

S;iveti  his  opinion  of  this  variety,  in  a  letter,  from  which  the 
bllowing  are  extracts  : 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  voluntarily  oflering  myself  aa 
your  compurgator  in  the  representations  with  which  you 
have  recently  favored  the  public,  of  the  Bedford  breed  of 
swine.  The  care  and  perseverance  which  have  marked  your 
attention  to  the  prospects  and  value  of  these  animals,  and 
the  success  which  has  followed  your  exertions  to  introduce 
them  to  the  favor  oi  praelical  farmers,  require,  at  least,  an 
acknowledgment  of  obligation  from  all  those  who  have  been 
particularly  benefited  by  your  liberality,  and  from  no  one 
more  than  from  myself.  This  breed  of  swine  bas  taken  the 
place  of  a  long-legged,  long-nosed,  flat-sided,  thriftless  race, 
called  by  some  the  Jriift  breed,  by  others  the  Kussian,  which 
would  hvely  pay  by  their  weight  for  ordinary  keeping,  and 
never  for  one  half  the  expense  of  fattening,  if,  indeed  grain 
would  make  them  fat, 

"  I  had  three  pigs  butchered  from  the  same  titter,  precise- 
seven  and  a  half  months  old.  Their  weights,  when 
«ied,  were  two  hundred  and  thirty,  two  hundred  and  ibir- 
tv-fire,  and  two  hundred  and  ihirty-eight  and  a  half  pounds. 
One  sold  in  Boston  for  six  and  one-fourth  centsper  pound  ; 
the  others  were  put  up  here  for  family  use.  The  expense 
of  keeping  and  fattening  these  pigs,  I  am  satisfied,  was  less 
than  with  any  other  breed  I  ever  raised,  and  the  proportion 
of  bone  and  o&al  to  the  raluable  parts  was  surprisingly 
nuJI.    I  baTo  fifteen  more  on  my  farm,  part  designed  for 
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the  market  in  the  spring,  and  part  to  be  kept  c  rer  as  store 
swiae,  and  their  appearance  will  furnish  ocula"  eatiaraclion 
of  the  propriety  of  all  which  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the 
breed.'* 

This  breed  of  swine  was  brought  to  tbis  counlrj  ns  a 
present  to  General  Washington,  from  (he  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  committed  theoi  to  the  care  of  an  English  farmer  bj 
the  name  of  Farkinaon.  This  man  took  a  fann  in  (he  neigh 
bourhood  of  Baltimore  ;  but  instead  of  sending  the  swine  to 
General  Washinfjton,  Parkinson  sold  them. 

Captain  John  Mackay,  of  Boston,  has  exhibited  at  Brigh- 
ton a  peculiar  and  excellent  breed  of  swine,  which  have  re- 
peatedlv  received  premiums  from  the  Massachusetts  Agri-' 
cuhural  Society. 


MANURES.  No  soil  will  always  prove  productive  with- 
out manure.  Though  naturally  fertile,  if  some  equivalent 
for  its  produce  is  not  returned  to  it ;  if  it  is  always  yielding 
and  never  receiving,  it  must,  at  length,  become  barren. 

Particular  spots,  like  Egypt,  and  other  alluvial  or  interval 
lands,  which  are  annually  overflowed,  derive  manure  from 
the  bountiful  hand  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  rendered  barren 
by  bad  husbandry  or  continual  cropping.  Some  soils,  like- 
wise, are  not  easily  exhausted,  and  are  easily  recruited,  in 
consequence  of  being  composed  of  materials  which  attract 
and  retain  the  food  of  plants  from  air  and  water,  as  well  as 
afford  a  proper  medium  to  prepare  and  communicate  the 
principle  of  fertility. 

Every  species  of  matter  capable  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetables  may  be  considered  as  manure.  Vegetables  are 
composed  of  certain  substances,  called  by  chemists  oxygen 
[formerly  called  vital  aitl,  hydrogen  [inflammable  air],  car- 
bon [coaly  mutter],  and  nitrogen,  or  azote,  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  atmosphere.  The  substances  employed 
as  manure  should  be  composed  of  all  or  some  of  these  ele- 

Vegetable  and  animal  substances,  deposited  in  the  soil, 
are  consumed  during  the  process  of  vegetation  ;  being 
mostly  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  combined  with  wa- 
ter. TTieBe  substances  compose  what  is  called  the  fond  of 
plants.  This  food  is  mostly  taken  in  by  the  roots,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  mouths  of  animals,  but  some  portion  of  the 
noorishmei'    "         -  "      ■      ■       •    ■     '  "   -    -' 


ment  of  vegetables  ia  also  derived  from  tlie  ■ 
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pheio,  imbibed  by  ibe  leaves  and  bark.  Tbua  the  carcas- 
iea  of  laoibs  and  other  amall  animals  are  eonielimen  bung  on 
tbe  limbs  of  fruit-trees  to  promote  their  growth,  and  cause 
them  to  bear  abundantly,  and  thus  produce  some  efiecl ;  but 
the  practice  is  atovenly  and  wasteful,  as  the  air  is  contamin- 
ated, aud  the  carcass  buried  near  the  roots  would  be  much 
more  efficient  as  manure. 

A  controversy  has  existed  relative  to  the  degree  of  fer- 
mentation which  manure  should  undergo  before  it  is  applied 
to  the  soil.  Some  agriculturists  contend  that  long,  fresh,  or 
unfennented  manure  is  to  be  preferred.  Others  assert,  that 
stable  and  barn-yard  manure  never  should  be  spread  in  tbo 
field  till  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  vegetable  matter  is  entire- 
ly broken  down,  and  it  becomes  perTectly  cold,  and  so  mH 
as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  spade. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  observes,  "  If  the  pure  dung  of  cat- 
tle is  (D  be  used  as  manure,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  made  to  ferment,  except  ia  the  soil  ;  or  if  suffered 
to  ferment  it  should  be  oaly  in  a  very  slight  degree.  The 
grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  recently  voided  dung  is  alwaya 
coarse  and  dark  green  j  some  persons  hare  attributed  this 
to  a  noxious  quality  in  unfermented  dung  ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  rather  the  result  of  an  excess  of  food  furnished  to  tbe 

"During  the  violent  fermentation  which  is  necessary  for 
reducing  farm-yard  manure  to  tbe  stale  of  what  is  called 
§hort  nmck,  not  only  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  but  likewise 
of  gaseous  matter,  ia  lost ;  so  much  so  that  the  dung  is  re- 
duced one-half  or  two-thirds  in  weight  ;  and  the  principal 
elastic  matter  disengaged,  in  carbonic  acid,  and  tome  am- 
monia ;  aitd  both  of  these,  if  retained  by  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  are  capable  of  becoming  useful  nourishment  of  plants. 

"  It  is  usual  to  carry  straw  that  can  be  employed  for  no 
other  purpose  to  the  dunghill,  to  ferment  and  decompose; 
but  it  is  worth  an  experiment,  whether  it  may  not  be  more 
economically  applied  when  chopped  small  by  a  proper  nia- 
chine,  and  kept  dry  till  it  is  ploughed  ia  for  the  use  of  the 
crop.  In  this  case,  though  it  would  decompose  much  more 
slowly  and  produce  less  effect  at  first,  yet  its  inSuence  would 
be  more  lasting." 

Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  an  address  to  that  society  observed,  "  With 
rid  to  stable-dung,  I  shall  for  the  present  content  my- 
by  barely  suggesting,  that  my  experience  strongly  li^ 
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ctines  me  to  the  opinion  that,  however  long,  it  ought  to  1m 
ploughed  into  the  ground  without  an;  previous  stirring,  and 
aa  Boon  as  practicable  after  it  has  been  token  from  tho  &nii- 
yard." 

We  believe  that  the  question  relative  to  long  and  to  short 
manure  must  depend  on  circu radiances.  In  certain  soils,  and 
for  certain  crops,  long  manure  which  has  undergone  hut  a 
slight  fermentation  is  to  be  preferred.  Uut  if  used  for  wheal, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  all  crops  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  hoed  or  weeded,  or,  probably,  when  applied  to 
soils  containing  acids  or  some  substances  which  may  prevent 
fermentation  and  retard  the  progress  of  putrescence  and  dis- 
solution, it  must  be  well  rotted. 

Rotting  manure,  however,  in  a  barn-yard,  or  in  any  situa- 
tion in  which  its  volatile  and  liquid  products  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  or  soak  into  soil  not  designed  to  support  vcige- 
tation,  ia  very  slovenly  and  wasteful,  aiid  always  to  be  avoid- 
ed if  possible.  The  effluvia  or  gas  which  is  suflkred  to  es- 
cape from  fermenting  manure  is  not  only  almost  altogether 
lost  to  useful  vegetation,  but,  what  is  atit]  worse,  fills  the  at-  ' 
mosphere  with  particles  injurious  to  health,  and  oflen  de- 
structive to  life.  The  evaporations  from  a  manure  yard 
rob  the  farmer  of  a  part  of  bis  substance,  starve  his  crops, 
and  it  is  welt  if  they  do  not,  moreover,  poison  him  and  hie 
family  by  their  contaminating  influence.  Some  farmers' 
bam-yards,  hog-pens,  and  other  receptacles  of  manure,  are 
very  ofTensive,  and  if  they  do  not  generate  Ij'phua  fever,  in 
ts  worst  form,  which  we  fear  is  frequently  the  case,  they  at 
least  cause  a  degree  of  languor  and  debility,  which  embit- 
ters existence,  and  in  a  great  measure  disqualifies  for  any 
useful  purposes  of  life.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  exbalatitms  so 
injurious  to  animal  life  are  the  essence  of  vegetable  life,  and 
the  volatile  substances  which  offend  our  senses  and  injure 
our  health,  if  arrested  in  their  transit  by  the  hand  of  skil- 
ful industry,  may  be  so  modified  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
nature  as  to  greet  us  in  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  regale 
us  in  the  plum  or  nectarine,  er  furnish  the  stamina  of  life 
in  substantial  viands  from  the  fleld  and  the  stall  of  the  cul- 
tivator. 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  foregoing,  an  important  axiom 
may  be  adduced,  viz.:  JVo  putrtfaettve  proetMi  ouf^hl  U>  be 
suffered  to  proceed  on  a  farmer's  premUei,  wilkotU  ku  adopt- 
if^  iome  mode  lo  lavt,  a$  far  at  pou^U,  the  gaseout  prodtKU 
ymteh  putruetnu.    These  gaseovt  products  conatitnte  im- 
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pMtaot  «]einenlB  of  vegetable  food,  and  a  former  may  aa 
well  niffei  hia  cattle  to  stray  from  hia  atoll,  or  hU  swine 
from  bis  aty,  without  a  poaaibility  of  reclaiming  th«m,  aa 
permit  tbe  principlea  of  fertility  expelled  by  feraientatioa  ot 
putrefaction  to  eacape  into  the  atmosphere  for  tbe  purpose 
of  poiaoaiog  the  air.  instead  of  feeding  the  planta.  It  is 
rery  easy  to  arrest  Uteae  particles.  A  quantity  of  eaith 
thrown  over  the  matter  in  which  the  fermentation  is  going 
<Hi  will  check  ila  violence  and  arreat  ita  gaseous  producta, 
which  will  be  imbibed  by  the  soil,  and  afterwards  yielded  to 
plants  in  auch  proportion  aa  the  wants  of  vegelatioo  may 
require. 

"Fermentation,  that  destroyer  of  all  organic  conforma- 
tioa,  is  Dot  to  be  feared  by  the  farmer,  if  it  be  conducted 
uid  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  earth,  which  iizea  and 
aecurea  the  gases  as  fast  aa  they  are  liberated.  Even  the 
degree  of  tbe  praceas  is  a  matter  of  less  consequeaca  ;  be- 
cauae  if  the  elementary  principles  are  in  keeping,  and  re- 
aerved  for  future  usefulneaa,  it  ia  immaterial  whether  thia 
has  happened  by  a  new  absorption,  or  by  still  holding  their 
original  and  unchanged  form.  In  bis  composite  hill  [com- 
pMt  heap],  (be  whole  animal  or  vegetable  structure  may  be 
dissolved,  and  leave  behind  no  trace  of  existence,  witnout 
the  leaat  waate  of  the  principlea  of  fertility  ;  because  the 
injjredients  superadded  to  the  dung  have  become  aurcharged 
with  them,  or,  to  apeak  philosophically,  fuHy  saturated.  We 
may  go  farther,  and  stale  that  complete  decom position  ia 
deairi^le  in  thia  case,  which  is  so  much  to  be  avoided  in  (he 
farm-yard ;  because  putrescent  matter  can  oiAy  become 
vege(able  food  by  its  resolution  into  primary  parts,  aad  if 
this  be  effected  by  any  preparatory  step,  the  young  crop 
receives  the  full  and  instantaneous  benefit.  The  compost 
manure  is  carried  to  tbe  field  ready  to  give  out  its  richaesa 
en  (he  very  first  call,  and  to  supply  the  naacent  radicle 
[youog  root]  with  a  copious  share  of  aourishmenl. 

"Toe  putrefactive  process  may  be  carried  on  in  tbe  pres- 
ence of  pure  earth  only,  or  of  earth  intermingled  with 
fibrous  roots,  or  lastly  in  the  presence  of  peat,  which  is  an 
assemblage  of  inert  vegetable  matter,  and  compoat  dunghills 
may  be  formed  according  to  thia  threefold  method. 

"  The  simplest  of  all  composts  ia  a  mixture  of  barn-yard 

dung  and  surface  mould  taken  from  a  field  under  regular 

culture.     Tbe  proportions  between  the  ingredienta  are  fixed 

by  no  delenniaate  lawa,  and  consequeouy  groat  liberty  ia 
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aAowoble  to  the  nperalor.  I  have  knowo  some  inaMiieaa 
where  two  cart-loads  of  dung  were  used  for  oae  of  earth  ; 
otbera,  where  tbej  were  blepded  in  equal  quantities;  and  it 
m  not  unfrequeni  to  compound  two  of  earth  with  one  of  dung. 
In  fact,  «uch  is  the  uncertaiDtj  in  the  eompoMtion,  that  a^ 
most  every  fanner  adopts  one  peculiar  to  himself,  and  with 
equal  success.  No  man  need  therefore  follow  impliciti}'  tlie 
/ulea  which  ha*e  been  laid  down  in  this  department  of  rural 
ecoDomj,  but  may  vary  and  multiply  his  experiments,  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestioDe  of  fancy  or  the  dictates  of  con- 
Tcnience.  If  we  slightly  glance  at  the  principle,  we  shall 
see  the  cause  of  this  seemingly  endless  variety  in  the  com- 
btntfions  of  the  ingredients.  The  only  use  of  ioterniixing 
the  soil  with  the  dung  is  to  imbibe  the  gaseous  elements  of 
vegetable  life,  and  binder  their  dissipation.  If  there  be  much 
soil,  these  elements  will  be  diffused  through  it  with  less  den- 
sity and  compressioa;  if  little,  it  will  be  more  abundantly 
saturated  and  enriched  with  the  nutritive  vapors.  The  only 
error  into  which  the  farmer  can  run  is,  to  supply  such  an  in- 
considerable qusntitv  of  soil  as  will  be  incapable  of  iot- 
bibiog  the  elastic  and  volatile  particles,  and  thus  by  his  own 
mis  management  occasion  a  waste  of  the  vegetable  aliment. 
One  cfut'load  of  siiil  to  two  of  stable-dung  is  the  least  pro- 


portion which  he  should  ever  attempt  lo  combine,  and  per- 
Iiaps  if  the  two  were  mixed  equally,  he  would  be  coinpeos^ 
ted  for  the  additional  labor  and  expense. 

"  Simple  earth,  although  excellent  for  bottoming  and 
strewing  over  the  pit  dug  near  the  barn,  ia  of  all  materials 
the  most  unprofitable  in  compost  dunghills.  A  matted  sward, 
thickly  entangled  with  roots,  or  mud  dragged  from  the  bot- 
tom of  bogs  or  ditches,  and  replete  with  aquatic  plants,  are 
clearly  preferable  on  this  account,  that,  besides  bringing 
earth  lo  the  compositton,  they  supply  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter.  Wbenever  the  soil  must  be  carted  to  tbs 
heap,  it  is  better  to  lay  out  the  expense  in  transporting  these 
enriching  materials  ;  because  they  will  not  only  equtdly  ab- 
Borb  and  retain  the  evaporating  gases,  but  greatly  augment 
the  quantity  of  manure.  "  * 

The  path  proper  for  a  farmer  to  pursue  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  his  manure,  and  preserve  his  own  health  and 
that  of  bb  family,  ia  as  plain  as  a  turnpike.  Whenever  pU' 
trid  fenneotation  is  going  on  in  any  part  of  bis  premises,  and 

*  LetMn  of  ABrirah,  br  Jobs  Vov^.  En. 
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substanco  by  a  slow  but  wasterul  combustion, 
let  him  apply  earth,  peat,  or  acAie  other  earthy  substance  in 
quaotitieB  sufficient  to  attract,  imbibe,  and  retain  all  (he 
effluvia.  Health,  profit,  and  cleanliness,  equally  rcquiro 
such  a  proceeding.  We  shall  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  lat- 
ter topic.  If  a  man  were  to  swallow  daily  a  quantity  of 
filthy  matter,  or  to  eat  his  food  impregnated  with  vapors  from 
a  manure  heap,  or  Trom  some  other  putrefying  and  ofTensive 
Bubatance,  when  be  might  by  a  little  exertion  avoid  such 
nauseous  viands,  and  substitute  something  nourishing,  palat' 
able,  pure,  and  wholesome,  we  should  esteem  him  no  better 
hao  a  Hottentot.  But  a  man  may  almost  as  well  take  filth 
into  his  stomach  as  filthy  efHuvia  into  bis  lunga;  he  may 
about  as  well  dine  with  a  crow  or  a  buzzard  as  sup  with  a 
toad  "  on  the  vapor  of  a  dunghill." 

The  farmer  who  arrests  the  rank  vapors  which  emanate 
from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  instead  of 
permitting  thnm  to  pass  into  and  contaminate  the  air  he 
breathes,  treasures  up  the  invisible  particles  with  which  they 
are  laden,  and  applies  them  to  feed  useful  vegetables,  causes 
the  atmosphere  to  be  healthy,  and  his  plants  to  he  thrifty  by 
the  same  means. 

The  celebrated  lord  Erskine,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  one 
of  the  annual  sheep-shearings  at  Holkham,  in  England, 
made  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  ; 

"  If  we  consider  the  subject  of  manure,  we  shall  perceive 
one  of  the  most  striking  beauties  and  benetjis  of  divine  or- 
dination, and  of  that  wisdom  with  which  we  are  blessed  a 
thousand  ways  without  knowing  it.  This  very  substance, 
had  it  been  useless,  must  have  accumulated  in  heaps,  intoler- 
ably noisome  and  perpetually  pestilential;  but  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  it  is  every  man's  interest  to  remove  these 
otherwise  increasing  mountains  of  filth,  and  by  decomposi- 
tion, in  various  ways,  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  us, 
it  gives  increase  to  our  fields,  and  adds  to  our  means  of 
industry,  and  the  reward  of  the  husbandman." 

Those  who  cultivate  the  ground  do  not  always  act  the 
provident  part  supposed  by  lord  Erakine,  in  the  sentence 
above  quoted.  On  the  contrary,  farmers  too  often  suffer 
manure  to  accumulate  and  waste  in  heaps,  generating 
effluvia  "  intolerably  noisome  and  perpetually  pestilential, 
without  fear  of  fever  or  famine,  both  of  which  are  courted 
by  such  conduct.  Not  only  dune  is  too  often  allowed  to 
mute  ita  richness  on  the  taiuted  air,  but  straw  and  other  lit- 
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ler  is  sufiered  to  grow  mouldf  and  coDsume  by  what  i* 
eomelimes  called  the  dry  rut,  both  of  which  might  be  pre- 
vonled,  or  their  bad  eSecIa  obviated,  by  coveriug  or  mixing 
thecn  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  earth.  Besides,  dead  aoi- 
nials,  contents  of  privies,  the  emptyings  of  sinks,  apoiled 
provUiona,  the  refuseof  the  dairy,  the  pantry,  and  ihe  ^eiiar, 
are  allowed  to  mingle  their  odours  in  nauseating  and  dele- 
terious profusion.  Sometimes  the  highway  is  rendered  al- 
most impassable,  ia  consequence  of  a  dead  horse,  sheep, 
dog,  or  cat,  undergoing  the  process  of  decomposition  in  a 
situation  correctly  calculated  to  annoy  travellers.  Some 
farmers  hang  dead  lamba,  cats,  dogs,  &.c,,  in  the  forks  of 
apple-trees,  or  throw  them  on  hovels  or  stumps,  at  some 
elevation  from  the  ground,  to  give  the  pestilential  emanations 
a  chance  to  diffuse  themselves,  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  earth,  which  might  convert  them  from  poison  to 
men  and  animals  into  food  for  plants.  If,  however,  such 
animal  reoiains  are  deposited  in  a  barn-yard  or  manure  heap, 
they  are  too  often  sufiered  to  lie  and  rut  on  the  surface, 
ofiending  the  senses,  aod  injuring  the  health  of  a  whole  vil- 
lage. Practices  of  this  kind  are  well  reproved  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  who  s^s,  "  Horses,  dogs,  sheep,  deer, 
and  other  quadrupeds  that  -have  died  accidentally  or  of  dis- 
eases, ader  their  skins  are  separated,  are  often  suflered  to 
remain,  exposed  to  the  air,  or  immersed  in  water,  till  they 
are  destroyed  by  birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  or  entirely  de- 
composed; and  in  this  case  moat  of  their  organizable  mat- 
ter is  lost  from  the  land  on  which  they  lie,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  employed  in  giving  out  noxious  gases  to 
the  atmosphere. 

"  By  covering  dead  animals  with  five  or  six  times  their 
bulk  of  soil,  mixed  with  one  part  of  lime,  and  suflering  them 
to  remain  for  a  few  months,  their  decomposition  would  im- 
pregnate the  soil  with  soluble  matters,  su  as  to  render  it  an 
excellent  manure  ;  and  by  mixing  a  little  fresh  quicklime 
with  it,  at  ihe  time  of  its  removal,  the  disagreeable  effluvia 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  it  might  be  em- 
ployed  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  manure  to  crops."" 

If,  however,  quicklime  cannot  readily  be  obtained  to  ac- 
celerate the  conversion  of  dead  aoimBla  into  manure,  it  ia 
probable  that  covering  the  carcasses  with  a  pretty  thick  coal 
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of  nolewsbed  ashos,  and  placing  over  all  a  quantity'  of  earth, 
or  earthy  subalaace,  would  hasten  decompoeiiion,  and  secure 
the  gases  resulting  from  putreacence.  Earth  alone  will 
aiuwor  a  valuable  purpose,  and,  in  limt,  the  largest  animal 
will  be  decomposed  in  nothing  but  common  aoil. 

Not  onlj  the  carcaaseB  of  animals,  but  their  excrement* 
and  urine  are  rendered  of  little  value  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air.  Indeed,  every  raotnont  of  euch  exposure  robs  them  of 
a  part  of  their  fertility,  as  well  as  contaminates  the  almoo- 

Shere.  "  He  who  is  within  the  sphere  of  the  scent  of  a 
unghill,  (says  the  celebrated  Artbur  Young,)  smells  that 
which  his  crop  would  have  eaten,  if  he  would  have  pormitled 
it.  Instead  of  manuring  the  land,  he  manures  the  atmos-  - 
phere  ;  and  itefore  his  dunghill  is  finished,  he  has  manured 
another  parish,  perhaps  another  county. "  As  few  exhala- 
tions as  passible  ought  to  be  suffered  to  rise  from  the  excre- 
ments of  animals.  Fresh  manure  ought  to  be  kept  as  care- 
fully from  the  sun  and  rain  as  grass  which  has  been  cut  for 
hay.  When  cattle  have  been  yarded  over  night,  it  would 
be  well  to  throw  their  droppings  into  small  boapa  or  beds, 
end  cover  ibem  at  least  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  to 
prevent  fermentation,  or  absorb  its  products.  This  would 
cost  but  Utile  labor,  and  would  much  enhance  the  value  of 
the  manure. 

It  has  been,  and  we  believe  in  some  instances  still  is,  in 
vogue  among  farmers,  to  turn  over  and  mix  ham-yard  ma- 
nure several  times  before  it  is  carried  to  the  field.  This 
practice,  however,  is  exploded  among  the  best  informed  cut- 
tivatOTB.  Mr.  A.  Young  ssys  "no  turning,  but  if  circum- 
stances of  the  richness,  quantity,  or  weather  have  occasion- 
ed  too  much  fermentation,  or  this  is  suspected,  scatter  every 
DOW  and  then  a  quantity  of  the  same  earth  over  the  surface, 
with  which  the  yard  was  bedded.  This  may  be  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  keeu  the  mass  from  too  much  fermentation." 

It  isremarked  bylheauthor  of  "Letters  of  Agricola,"  that 
"  Earth  is  a  powerful  absorber  of  all  (he  gases  which  arise 
from  putrefaction.  The  earth  possesses  not  only  the  prop- 
erty of  retaining  the  putrid  steams  which  are  formed  from 
the  dung  of  decomposing  bodies  within  itself,  but  also  of 
attracting  the  efHuvtawhen  floating  in  the  air.  The  salu- 
hrjty  of  a  country  depends  on  this  latter  quality  ;  as  the 
practice  of  burying  the  dung  in  the  earth  is  founded  on  the 
former.  The  stench  proceeding  from  the  dissolution  of 
(frgaoized  matter  never  rises  through  the  ground  to  assail 
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the  oostrils,  although  it  is  sufficiently  ofieauve  from  tvtiiea 
corrupting  in  air  or  water.  A  atronglj  dunged  Geld,  after 
being  ploughed,  sown,  and  harrowed,  sends  forth  a  health- 
ful and  refreshing  smell;  a  proof  that  all  the  putrid  vapors, 
which  otherwise  would  annoy  us,  are  absorbed  and  retained 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  crop.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
poorest  earth  can  he  enriched  in  a  rery  high  degree  by  mere 
exposure  to  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  Put  a  layer  of  com- 
mon soil  along  the  top  of  a  fermonting  dunghill,  from  twelve 
(o  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  allow  it  to  remaiti  there  while 
the  process  is  carrying  on  with  activity,  and  afterwards 
separate  it  carefully  from  the  heap,  and  it  will  have  been 
impregnated  with  the  most  fertiliuog  virtues.  The  com- 
posts, which  of  late  have  attracted  such  universal  attention, 
and  occupied  so  large  a  place  in  all  agricuUura)  publications, 
originated  in  the  discovery  of  this  absorbing  power  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  most  beneficial  of 
purposes.  A  skilful  agriculturiHt  would  no  more  think  of 
allowing  a  violent  fenneotation  to  be  going  on  in  his  dung- 
hill, unmixed  with  earth  or  other  matter  to  fix  and  secure 
the  gaseous  elements,  than  (he  distiller  would  snfier  his  ap- 
paratus to  be  set  at  work  without  surmounting  his  still  with 
the  worm  to  cool  and  condense  the  rarefied  spirit  which 
ascends  to  evaporation.  In  both  the  most  precious  matter 
is  that  which  assumes  the  triform  state;  and  to  behold  it 
escaping,  with  unconcerned  indifference,  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  most  profound  ignorance. " 

UupMd  Mauure.  Water  in  its  purest  slate,  when  it  has 
been  distilled  or  filtered  through  saitd,  still  retains  somewhat 
of  the  food  of  plants.  Its  component  parts,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  seized  by  vegeta- 
bles while  in  their  growing  stale,  and  converted  into  the  pro- 
ducts which  form  the  constituents  of  all  vegetables.  But 
[lure  water  forms  a  meagre  diet  for  plants.  It  may  support 
ife  in  vegetables,  and  some  plants  wilt  maintain  a  feeble 
growth  with  very  little  nourishment  except  what  ia  afforded 
ihem  by  pure  water  and  air.  But  when  water  is  impregnat- 
ed whh  certaio  salts  and  gases,  particularly  such  as  are 
evolved  during  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  of  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  it  becomes  what  is  called  liavid 
mamtre.  Urine,  or  the  stale  of  all  animals,  is  water  holding* 
in  solution  certain  salts  end  other  substances,  which  are 
the  ^Mnce  of  manure,  or  the  food  of  plants  io  a  concentrated 
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Fresli  urine  is  h  very  powerfiil  aod  efficacious  maaara, 
when  properly  appHed,  but  if  not  mised  with  solid  matter  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water,  as  wheo  pure  it  contains  too 
large  a  quantity  of  animal  matter  to  form  a  proper  fluid 
Douriabment  for  absorptioii  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Urine  is 
lessened  in  value,  but  its  useful  qualities  are  not  entirely 
lont,  by  putrescence.  During  putrefaction  the  greatest  part 
of  the  soluble  animal  matter  that  urine  contains  is  destroy- 
ed, it  should  therefore  be  used  aa  fre^  aa  ^weaible,  with  Ike 
frticauttoD  of  diluting  it  with  water,  or  mixing  it  with  earth, 
utrid  urine,  however,  is  a  valuable  manure.  It  abounds  in 
ammoniacal  salts;  and  though  less  actire  than  fresh  urine, 
u  very  efficacioud.* 

According  to  some  writers  and  practical  farmers,  the 
value  of  the  urine  of  cattle,  if  properly  preserved  and  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
dung  which  the  same  animals  would  yield  I  A  letter  from 
Charles  Alesaader,  near  Peebles,  in  Scotland,  addressed  to 
Sir.  John  Sinclair,  in  1812,  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion OD  this  subject.  "  TIms  intelligent  larmer  had  long  been 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the  urine  of  cattle 
as  a  manure,  and  he  set  about  to  discover,  by  a  long  and 
well-conducted  series  of  experiments,  the  best  method  of 
collecting  and  applying  it.  He  began  by  digging  a  pit 
contiguous  to  the  feeding-stall,  but  distinct  altogether  from 
that  which  was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  dung. 
The  dimensions  of  this  pit,  were  thirty-six  feet  square  ami 
four  feet  deep,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wall  ;  and  the 
solid  contents  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  yards. 
Having  selected  the  nearest-spot  where  he  could  find  loamy 
earth,  and  this  be  always  took  from  (be  s  irfece  of  some  field 
under  cultivation,  he  proceeded  to  fill  it;  and  found  that, 
with  three  men  and  two  horses,  be  could  easily  accomplish 
twenty-eight  cubic  yards  per  day ;  and  the  whole  expense  of 
transporting  the  earth  did  not  exceed  twenty-two  dollars. 
When  the  work  was  complete,  he  levelled  the  surface  of  the 
heap  in  a  line  with  (he  sewer  which  conducted  the  urine  from 
the  interior  of  the  building,  on  purpose  that  it  might  be 
distributed  with  regularity,  and  oiiglit  saturate  the  whole 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  quantity  conveyed  to  it  be  esti- 
mates at  about  eight  hundred  gallons.  The  urine  was  sup- 
plied  by  fourteen  cattle,  kept  there  for  five  months  on  fodder 
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and  tnrnipe.  The  contents  of  the  pit  produced  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eigbt  loads,  allowing  two  cubic  yards  to  be  taken 
out  in  three  carta  ;  and  he  spread  forty  of  these  on  each 
acre,  mi  that  this  urine  in  five  months,  produced  a  compost 
sufbcient  for  the  fertilization  of  seven  acres  of  land.  He 
states  farther,  that  be  had  tried  this  experiment  lor  ten 
years,  and  had  iadiscrimiaately  used  in  the  same  field  either 
the  rotted  cow-dung  or  Ihe  saturated  earth;  and  in  ail  stages 
of  Ihe  crop,  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  any  perceptible 
difference.  But  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  he  found  his 
compost  lasted  in  its  effects  as  many  years  as  his  best 
putrescent  manure;  and  he  therefore  boldly  avers,  that  a 
load  of  each  is  of  equivalent  value. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  in  five  months  each  cow  dia- 
charges  urine  which,  when  absorbed  by  loam,  furnishes 
manure  of  the  richest  quality  and  most  durable  effects  for 
half  an  acre  of  ground.  The  dung-pit,  which  contained  all 
the  excrementitious  matter  of  the  fourteen  cattle,  as  well  as 
the  Jitter  employed  in  bedding  them,  and  which  wss  kept 
separate  for  the  purpose  of  tbe  experiment,  only  furnished, 
during  the  same  period,  two  hundred  and  fortyloads,  and 
these,  at  the  saras  rate,  could  only  manure  six  acres.  Tho 
aggregate  value  of  the  urine,  therefore,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  dung,  was  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  six."* 

We  apprehend  that  the  farmers  of  the  Uoiled  States  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  careful  to  turn  the  urine  of  their 
cattle  to  account  for  roanuce.  There  are  some  cultivators, 
however,  who  have  taken  measures  to  secure  this  substance, 
and  lo  apply  it  to  useful  purposes.  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  has  his  stables  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  liquid  discharges  of  his  cattle  are  conducted,  togeth- 
er with  the  wash  of  the  barn-yard,  into  a  cistern,  pumped 
into  a  hogshead,  and  applied  in  a  liquid  state  to  the  soil 
which  it  is  wished  to  manure.'!'  Iliis  mode  of  making  use 
of  this  substance  is  likewise  recommended  in  the  "  Code  of 
Agriculture,"  as  follows:  "The  advantages  of  irrigating  grass 
lands  with  cow  urine  almost  exceed  belief.  Mr.  Harley,  of 
Glasgow,  (who  keeps  a  large  dairy  in  that  town,)  by  using 
cow  urine,  cuts  some  small  fields  of  grass  six  time^  and  the 
average  of  each  cutting  is  fifteen  inches  in  length.  There 
are  disadvantages,  however,  attending  this  mode  of  applying 
this  powerful  manure.     It  must  be  applied  soon  after  it  is 
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fbnned,  or  <ifl«ntiines  the  pulrefactive  process  will  com- 
mence, and  deprive  it  of  a  part  of  its  efficacy.  And  as 
nrine  is  of  a  acorching  quality,  it  is  unsafe  to  apply  it  to 
growing  crops  in  great  heat  or  drought.  Hence  it  is  un- 
advisable  to  use  it,  except  for  grass,  af\er  the  month  of  April, 
or  May,  unless  diluted.  It  is  particularly  uaefu)  io  th« 
spring,  when  the  application  of  liquid  manure  gives  a  new 
impetus  to  the  plant,  and  mak«s  its  growth  more  vigoroas. 
This  manure  forces  newly  planted  cabbages  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner." 

If  it  be  true  that  more  manure  can  be  obtained  fl-om  the 
Male  of  cattle  than  from  their  dung  and  litter,  ia  the  propor- 
tion of  seven  to  six,  (as  would  seem  by  Mr.  Alexander's  ex- 
periments as  above  detailed.)  end  that'by  our  common  modes 
of  bmbandry  this  stale  is  nearly  or  quite  squandered  away, 
the  discovery  is  of  very  great  importance  indeed  to  agricul- 
ture. It  is  nothing  leae  than  a  method  by  which  farmers 
may,  with  a  small  expense,  somewhat  more  than  double  their 
usual  quantity  of  stable  manure.  And  if  farmers  should 
"  value  manure  as  a  miser  does  his  strong  box,  should  grasp 
after  and  hoard  it  as  eagerly  and  an.'dously  as  a  covetoti. 
man  accumulates  treasure,"*  surely  the  wise  cultivator  will 
not  grudge  some  labor  and  expense  to  acquire  more  than 
double  the  usual  quantity  of  so  valuable  an  article.  It  ia 
very  true  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  all  these  economical  processes.  A  principal  inquiry 
should  ever  be,  whether  the  saving  will  cost  more  than  the 
benefit  arising  from  it  will  be  worth.  Many  improvements 
which  are  highly  valuable  in  old  and  populous  countries, 
where  labor  is  cheap  and  land  dear,  cannot  be  advantnge- 
onsly  adopted  in  this  country, where  the  object,  in  general,  is 
rather  to  make  the  most  of  our  labor  than  of  our  land.  It 
is  to  be  recollected,  likewise,  that  in  New  England,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  which  cattle  are  usually 
hoosed,  the  liquid  manure  is  soon  converted  into  ice,  and  in 
that  state  must  be  transferred  to  the  dung-heap,  or  inconve- 
nient accumulations  will  lake  place  before  a  thaw  would 
render  it  practicable  to  separate  (he  liquid  from  the  solid 
parts  of  the  manure.  Still,  with  all  these  dieads  antages,  we 
believe,  in  most  cases,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  preserve  the 
liquid  portion  of  stable  manure  separate  from  the  solid  part; 
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Mpecially  where  cattle  &re  soiled  or  horses  stabled  during 
all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

MatMTt  for  GrasK  Grvwuit,  Top-drttiingt,  ifc.  An  in- 
telligent and  scientific  cultivator  baa  given  the  following 
directions  on  thie  subject. 

There  is  Bcarcely  any  question  on  which  farmers  are 
more  divided  than  as  to  the  policy  of  applying  manure  as  a 
lop-dressing  to  grass  lands,  in  the  spring  or  fall.  The  rea- 
soning seems  to  be  in  favor  of  spri^  dressing,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  many  excellent  names.  Bat  it  ought  to  be  known, 
that  intelligent  farmers  near  the  metropolis  most  generally 
dress  their  lands  in  autumn.  BMldes  the  reason  stated 
above,  that  grass  lands  are  leas  injured  by  carting  over  them 
in  the  fall,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  a  season  of  greater 
leisure  ;  and  although  it  is  confidently  asserted,  that  the 
manure  is  wasted  by  rains  and  anows,  yet  much  ought  to  be 
allowed  on  the  other  aide  for  the  protection  afibrded  by  the 
top-dressing  to  the  tender  roots  of  the  plants  during  winter; 
and  ought  we  not  to  add  something  for  the  low  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  which  prevents  evaporation  i 
Whatever  principles  of  fertility  exist  in  manure,  are  in  win> 
ter  carried  down  into  the  soil.  We  are  fully  convinced  that 
a  scorching  sun  and  drying  air  are  more  pernicious  to  ma- 
nures spread  thinly  over  the  surface  than  any  drenching 
rains  can  be,  uctless  on  declivities,  where  top-dressines  ar« 
unquestionably  of  less  value  than  on  level  grounds.  The  fact 
(hat  farmers  who  grow  rich  by  supplying  the  great  towns 
with  hay  senerally  adopt  the  practice  of  fall-dressing  their 
grass  lands,  deserves  weight. 

Top-dressing  should  not  be  used  in  the  fidl  for  winter 
grain,  because  they  would  be  apt  to  make  the  young  plants 
come  forward  too  fast  and  grow  so  rank  that  they  would  b« 
liable  to  be  winter-killed.  Top-dressing  for  wheat,  rye,  be. 
should  be  applied  to  the  growing  crop  in  the  spring  or  early 
in  the  summer,  when  it  is  suspected  that  the  land  is  not  rich 
enough  to  brine  a  full  crop  to  perfection. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  for  dressing  your  grass 
grounds,  after  your  garden  is  supplied  with  manure,  you  may 
as  well  cart  on  to  your  mowing  land  all  that  you  can  collect 
from  your  barn-yards,  your  stcrcorariea  or  dung-heaps,  hog- 
pens, compost  beds,  night  soil,  &c.  All  sorts  of  dung,  how- 
ever, before  being  applied  to  grass  land,  should  be  well 
mixed  with  loam,  sand,  or  some  kind  of  earth  which  will 
imbibe  the  gas  or  effluvia  of  the  dung  or  putrescnnt  manure 
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We  have  said  beror«,  in  eabstbnc«,  tbal  all  kinds  of  putiM- 
cent  manure  (thai  is,  thi>se  animal  or  vegetable  subetances 
which  are  liable  to  putrefy,  mould,  and  be  wasted  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air)  are  in  a  great  measure  ;brown 
away,  if  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  before  being  made 
into  coni|>oBt.  *  "  Spreading  putrescent  substances  upon  the 
surftce  ofa  field  of  grass  ground,  ia  to  manure,  not  the  soil, 
but  the  atmosphere  ;  and  is  jostly  condemned  as  the  most 
injudicious  plan  that  can  be  devised,  in  an  araUe  district. "f 
If  dung  not  made  into  compost  nor  mixed  with  earth  or  any 
substnnce  which  will  attract  nod  imbibe  its  gas,  effluvia,  vo- 
latile products,  or  (to  be  more  plain)  that  which  causes  it  to 
smell  unpleasantly,  be  applied  to  a  field  of  plough  land,  it 
ought  to  be  spread  evenly  and  ploughed,  or  at  least  harrowed 
in  immediately.  If  a  farmer's  chief  dependence  is  in  gra^ 
ing  land,  and  he  has  dung,  or  putrescent  manure  not  made 
into  compost,  to  apply,  we  would  suggest  it  for  his  consider- 
ation whether  it  might  not  be  well,  first  to  spread  his  dung 
se  evenly  as  possibfe  over  bis  field,  and  then  spread  over  the 
whole  at  least  an  equal  quautity  of  good  earth  or  loam.  By 
such  means  a  compost  is  made  in  the  field  after  the  putres- 
cent manure  is  applied,  and  the  earth  or  loam  spread  over 
the  dung  will  not  only  absorb  its  gaseous  products,  but  in  a 
great  measure  protect  it  from  being  dried  by  the  air  or 
scorched  by  the  sun,  till  its  fertilizing  qualities  are  dissipated. 
This  method  of  managing  with  top-dressing  for  grass  land, 
however,  4e  should  suggest  merely  as  an  expedient  for  the 
saving  of  labor  in  cases  where  farmers  have  much  dung,  but 


little  plough  land  in  proportion,  and  with  whom  the  saving 
of  labor  is  a  very  great  object.  As  a  genera)  rale,  the  fof- 
lowing  maxim  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  apply  as  well  i 


country  as  in  Great  Britain.  "  There  are  strong  objections 
to  the  application  of  dung  to  grass  lands  ;  (much  of  its 
strength  being  evaporated,  fi-om  its  being  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric influence  ;)  eompottt  are  greatly  to  be  prtferrtd.  They 
may  be  applied  at  the  rale  of  from  thirty  to  forty  cubic  yards 
per  acre.  To  keep  grass  land  in  good  condilii>n,  a  dressing 
to  this  amount  is  required  every  tour  years.  The  apphca- 
lion  of  unmixed  putrescent  manure  will  thus  be  rendered 
aonecessary." 

The  mode  in  which  some  farmers  manage  with  reg^urd  to 
manuring  their  grass  lands  is  not  only  absurd,  but  ruinous. 
Esrly  in  the  fall  they  cart  their  dung  from  their  barn-yards 
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and  Btiefi,  which  perhaps  had  beeo  a  jear  or  more  accumu- 
lating, and  of  course  is  fiaely  pulverized  and  ready  to  take 
the  wings  of  etery  breeze.  They  place  it  on  a  tough  iward 
in  little  heaps  about  the  size  of  a  two  bushel  basket.  The 
Bun,  high  winds,  rain,  and  drying  atmosphere,  all  conspire 
to  roh  these  little  heaps  of  neatly  all  their  fertilizins  quali- 
ties, and  leave  little  but  a  dead  mass  of  matter  as  "  dry  as  a 
husk."  Late  in  the  spring,  and  generally  during  or  just  be- 
fore &  dry  time,  Mr.  Cultivator  spreads  these  little  heaps 
(reduced  by  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  to  about  the  eise 
of  a  half  bushel  measure)  over  the  sward.  If  the  season 
proves  dry,  the  manure,  particularly  that  part  which  was 
collected  from  the  stye,  has  scarcely  any  other  effect  than  to 
assist  the  sun  in  scorching  (he  grass.  In  the  mean  lime  the 
arable  laud,  being  left  destitute  of  manure  for  the  sake  of 
dunging  the  grass  ground,  yields  not  half  a  crop.  The  poor 
farmer  believes  his  land  worn  out,  and  thinks  it  high  time  to 
"  pluck  up  stakes  and  he  off  to  the  Ohio  !  " 

Unless  you  have  plenty  of  manure,  you  bad  belter  not  ap- 
ply any  dung  to  your  high,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soils,  hut  dress 
them  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Uneven  gross  grounds  will  not 
admit  of  top-dreeaing  to  any  advantage,  on  account  of  the 
manure's  being  liable  to  he  washed  away. 

Previous  to  manuring  your  grass  lands,  it  will  be  well  to 
harrow  or  scarify  them.  "  Rolling  was  formerly  considered 
to  he  indispensable  in  the  management  of  grass  lands,  tend- 
ing to  smooth  and  consolidate  the  surface,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  ant-hills,  and  to  render  the  efiecls  of  drought 
less  pernicious.  But  tearifyittg  the  turf  with  a  plough,  con- 
sisting only  of  coulters,  or  with  a  harrow  bo  that  the  whole 
surface  may  be  cut  or  torn,  ia  to  be  recommended  when  the 
pastures  [or  mowing  land]  are  hidebound.  That  tenacious 
stiile,  rolling  tends  to  increase  ;  whereas  by  scarifying,  the 
surface  is  loosened,  and  the  roots  acquire  new  means  of  im-' 
proved  voffetation.  This  vperation  seems  particularly  use- 
ful when  it  precedes  the  manuring  of  grass  lands  ;  for  if 
well  scnrtlied,  the  ground  is  so  opened,  that  any  manure 
spread  upon  it  gets  at  once  to  the  roots  ;  consequently  a 
Bmall  quantity  thus  applied,  goes  as  far  as  a  larger  one  laid 
on  in  the  old  mode,  and  without  such  an  operation.  Thus 
the  force  of  the  objections  to  the  application  of  putrescent 
manure  to  gross  lands  is  in  some  degree  obviated."*     After 
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wet.  procmp  K  maj  be  well  lo  sow  grus  seeds,  to  prodace  k. 
new  set  of  plants,  and  aupersede  the  necessity  of  bresking 
«p  the  soil  to  prevent  its  being  "  bound  out,"  ss  the  phrue  is 

It  is  a  bad  practice  lo  feed  your  mowing  land  very  close!? 
ill  the  fall.  There  should  be  enough  of  the  after-grass  left 
lo  protect  the  roots  of  the  grass  against  the  frosts  of  winter. 
We  have  known  good  farmers  who  would  not  suflfar  their 
mowing  land  to  be  pastured  at  any  time  of  the  year.  But 
if  the  soil  be  well  dressed  with  manure  it  can  do  but  little  or 
■ny  injury  to  pasture  it  in  the  fore  part  of  autumn,  taking 
care  not  to  let  cattle  run  upon  it  when  wet,  and  so  sofl  that 
they  would  make  much  impreseion  on  it  with  their  feet. 

.if<nnure  Jrom  Switu.  Very  T^Juable  manure',  with  a  little 
attention,  may  be  obtained  from  swine  by  methods  similar  to 
tbal  described  by  n  writer  for  "  TheNew  Biigland  Farmer," 
(Vol.11,  p.  178,)  as  follows: 

"  I  usually  keep  and  fatten  four  hogs  in  a  year.  These  I 
keep  confined  in  a  yard  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  wann  and 
convenient  shed  attached  thereto  as  a  shelter  for  them  during 
the  niffht  time,  and  in  cold  and  stormy  weather.  Into  their 
yard  I  put  the  scrapings  of  ditches,  the  dirt  which  is  con- 
tinually collecting  in  and  about  the  dwellinghouse  and  other 


buildings,  together  with  the  straw  with  which  they  are  lit- 
tered, ftequentiy  clearing  it  out  of  their  house  and  granting 
them  a  fresh  supply.  During  the  summer  season  I  often 
throw  in  large  quantities  of  weeds,  brakes,  and  other  rubbish 
that  may  come  to  hand,  which  helps  to  increase  both  the 

Suantity  and  quality  of  the  manure.  In  this  way  I  make 
om  twenty-five  to  thirty  loads  of  manure  in  a  year,  which 
answers  a  more  vahiable  purpose  than  that  which  I  lake  from 
the  stable  or  barn-yard. 

"  I  planted  a  field  containing  two  acres  with  corn.  One 
half  of  the  piece  was  manaredin  the  hill  with  ten  loads  fi-ora 
the  hogpen,  the  other  half  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
best  manure  the  barn-yard  afforded.  A  visible  difference 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  corn  through  the  sea- 
son, and  at  the  lime  of  harvest  the  difference  was  still  more 
discernible.  That  part  manured  from  the  hogpen  produced 
ears  generally  much  larger  than  that  manured  from  the  barn- 
yard, a  great  proportion  of  the  stalks  bearins  two,  and  many 
of  them  three  ears  each.  Having  harvested  and  measured 
my  com,  I  feund  the  result  to  be  as  follows  :  the  produce  of 
the  pa.t  manured  from  the  hogpen  fifly  biuheb,  while  that 
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.  of  the  other  part  was  but  Ibrty-two  bushels,  making  a  differ 
ence  of  eight  bueh<:ls  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Manures  may  be  divided  iaio  two  claases.  The  one  is 
called  animal  and  vegelable  or  putrescent  manures.  They 
consiat  of  decayed  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  sut>- 
staaces.  The  other  claaa  is  denominated  fossil  manures. 
The  last  mentioned  do  not  properly  constitute  the  food  of 

Elanta,  although  they  enter  mto  the  composition  of  vegeta- 
les  in  minute  quantities.  Foeail  manures  stimulate  plants, 
and  cause  them  to  take  their  food  faster  than  they  otherwise 
would.  They  are  like  what  medical  men  call  condimetUt, 
and  answer  the  same  purpose,  as  respects  the  economy  of 
regetables,  which  salt,  penper,  spices,  &c.  effect  as  regards 
(he  animal  economy. 

The  principal  fosait  manures  are  lime,  gypsum,  and  marl. 
We  shall  make  a  few  observations  on  each. 

I.  Mvaala^M  of  lAme.  Though  there  are  exceptions  la 
Ibe  rule,  yet,  m  general,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that, 
unless  where  a  soil  has  by  nature  enough  of  calcareous 
matter  in  its  composition  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  it 
can  neither  he  brought  into  its  most  fertile  states,  nor  will 
oth«r  manures  be  so  useful  as  they  oueht,  if  lime  or  some 
other  calcareous  earth  be  not  previously  applied.  By  lime 
spread  upon  a  rooory  soil,  good  herbage  is  produced  where 
nothing  but  heath  and  unpalatable  grosses  grew  before.  By 
the  same  means,  grass  lands,  instead  of  yielding  nothing  but 
bent,  and  other  inferior  grasses,  have  been  covered  with  those 
of  a  more  valuable  description.  The  utility  of  lime  to  tur> 
nips  is  so  great,  that,  though  in  the  same  field,  where  no 
lime  had  been  applied  the  crop  died  away,  yet  in  the  limed 
part  the  turnipe  flourished  with  unabated  vigor.  On  the 
Mendip  laitds  in  Somerset,  by  the  application  of  lin 
"      '  '     '  "     n  fooi     '  ■ 


value  of  land  was  raised  from  four  shillings  to  thirty  shillings 

Eer  acre  ;  and  dung,  which  previous  to  liming  had  no  sensi- 
le  efiect,  operated  after  its  application  as  on  other  lands. 


ern  and  more  elevated  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, have  been  astonishingly  improved  by  the  same  means 
I'he  rye  lands  of  Herefordshire  in  1636  refused  to  produce 
wheat,  peas,  or  vetches  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  lime, 
they  have  been  so  fertilized,  as  to  be  successfully  applied  to 
the  growth  of  every  species  of  corn.  In  maiden  soils  of  a 
tolerable  quality,  the  richest  manure  will  not  enable  them  to 
bring  any  crops,  but  those  of  oats  or   rye,  to  maturity  ; 
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wher«u,  if  tney  receive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime,  cropi 
af  peas,  barley,  or  wheat,  may  be  raised  to  advaatage.  Th« 
benefit  reaulting  from  the  use  of  lime  hae  been  iudisputably 
proved  in  the  same  farm  ;  for  the  richer  parts  that  were  left 
uolimed  were  uniformly  inferior  in  produce  to  the  poorer  that 
had  been  limed,  during  a  period  of  not  leas  than  twenty-one 
years,  under  the  same  course  of  management. 

3.  T%e  prineiptet  on  which  time  operatt*  a»  a  munun. 
Qjiicklime  m  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  in  injurious  to 

Elante  ;  hence  grass  watered  wilh  lime-water  is  destroyed, 
lut  lime  freshly  burnt,  or  slacked,  forms  a  compost  wilh 
vegetable  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  nutritive  to 
plants.  Mild  lime  (as  chaJk,  or  quicklime  again  impregnat- 
ed with  carbonic  acid)  chiefly  operates  by  improving  the 
texture  of  the  soil  and  its  relation  to  absorption. 

S.  7%e  varioiu  torit  of  lAmttlone.  Sometimes  limestone 
is  alnraet  perfectly  pure,  as  is  the  case  with  marble,  which 
frequently  contains  scarcely  anv  other  substance  but  calcare- 
ous matter.  Several  sorts  of  limestone,  however,  have  miA- 
tures  of  clay  and  sand,  in  various  proportions,  by  which  the 
efficacy  of  the  manure,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  these 
substances,  is  considerably  diminished.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  analyze  limestone,  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  pure  lime,  before  it  is  advisable  to  use  so  expensive  an 
article  in  great  quantities,  more  especially  if  it  must  be  con- 
veyed from  a  distance.  Bituminous  limestone  makes  good 
manure.  But  the  magnesian  is  the  species  which  requires 
the  greatest  attention.  Limestone  sometimes  contains  from 
30.3  to  23.5  of  magnesia,  in  which  case  it  would  be  injurious 
to  weak  soils  to  apply  more  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bushels  per  statute  acre,  thoush  in  rich  soils  double  (hat 
quantity  may  be  used,  and  still  more  with  peat,  on  which 
soil  it  would  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  producing  fer- 
tility. 

4.  Mode  of  preparing  it  for  ute.  Limestone  is  burnt  Id 
kilns  of  various  constructions.  It  is  applied  with  advantage 
lo  soils  recently  reclaimed  in  a  caustic  state  ;  but  ia  gene 
rally  slacked,  by  throwing  water  upon  the  lumps,  until  the^ 
crack  and  swell,  and  fall  down  into  a  fine  powder.     This 


operation,  when  it  ia  Co  be  done,  should  not  be  dehiycd  ;  for 
it  properly  burnt,  calcined  lime  is  easily  reduced  into  a  line 
powder,  which  may  not  be  the  case  if  the  slacking  be  post- 


poned.    If  water  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  tlie  lumps  may 
ekher  be  divided  into  small  hcajis  and  eovered  with  eaitfa. 
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by  the  moisture  of  which  they  are  noon  pulverized,  or  made 
into  large  heaps,  the  lumps  and  earth  six  inches  thick,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  earth.  Where  it  can  easily  be  had, 
it  IS  a  great  advantage  to  slack  the  calcined  limestone  for 
manure  with  sea-water  or  urine.  When  applied  to  land  in 
a  powdery  slate,  lime  tends  to  hring  any  hard  vegetable 
matter  that  the  soil  contains  into  a  more  rapid  stale  of  de< 
composition  and  solution,  so  aa  to  render  it  a  proper  food  for 

5.  .Spplitalion.  Summer  is  the  proper  season  for  liming 
land-  That  experienced  farmer,  Mr,  Rennie  of  Phanlaasie, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  most  profitable  period  for  applying 
lime  is  when  the  land  is  under  summer  fallow,  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  that  it  may  be  completely  mixed  with  ihc 
soil  before  the  crop  is  sown.  This  is  also  the  general  prac- 
(ice  in  other  districts.  For  a  turnip  crop,  it  should  be  laid 
on  early  in  the  spring  before  the  turnips  are  drilled,  in  order 
that  the  lime  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
by  the  ploughings  and  harrowings  it  will  receive  ;  the  land 
will  thus  have  time  to  cool,  and  the  lime  will  not  dry  up  the 
moisture  necessary  for  bringing  the  turnips  into  leaf.  For 
potatoes,  lime  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  apt  to  burn 
and  blister  their  skins.  When  applied  to  old  ley,  it  is  a  good 

Eractice  to  spread  it  on  the  surface  previously  to  the  land 
eing  broken  up,  by  which  it  is  fixed  firmly  on  the  sward. 
One  year  has  been  found  of  use  ;  but  when  done  three 
years  before,  it  had  produced  still  greater  advantages  ;  in 
the  former  case,  the  increase  of  oats  being  only  at  the  rate 
of  six  to  one,  and  in  the  latter,  that  of  ten  to  one  of  the  seed 
sown.  The  quantity  applied  must  vary  according  to  the 
soil.  From  two  hundred  and  forty  lo  three  hundred  bushels 
of  unslacked  lime  may  be  applied  on  strong  lands  with  ad- 
vantage. £veD  six  hundred  bushels  have  been  laid  on  at 
once,  on  strong  clays,  with  great  success.  On  light  soils,  a 
much  smaller  quantity  will  answer,  say  from  one  hundred 
and  filly  to  two  hundred  bushels  ;  but  these  small  doses 
ought  to  be  more  frequently  repeated.  When  applied  on 
the  surface  of  bogs  or  moors,  the  quantity  used  is  very  con 
siderable,  and  the  more  that  is  laid  on,  the  greater  the  im- 
provement.  The  real  quantity,  however,  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter  used,  depends  upon  tbe  quality  of  the  stone.  It  otlen 
happens,  that  6ve  chaldrons  do  not  furnish  more  efftctive  mo* 
mure  than  three,  because  they  do  not  contain  (hree-fifths  of 
calcBieous  matter. 
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6  Effecb  o/*  Lime.  Man;  Gunners  bar*  subjected  tbera- 
■eWm  to  an  expense  at  tbe  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  acre  per 
aanum  for  the  time  they  used,  and  have  been  amply  reinu- 
aerated.  The  benefit  derived  in  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops  is  sofficient  for  that  purpose.  Such  crepe  may  be 
raised  by  large  quaatitiea  of  dung  ;  but  where  calcareous 
substances  are  applied,  it  is  proved,  by  long  erperience,  that 
a  lesi  quantity  of  animal  end  vegetable  manure  will  answer 
the  purpose.  This  is  making  tbe  form-yard  dung  go  farther, 
with  more  powerful  and  more  permanent  effects  ;  and  from 
the  weiffhtier  crope  thus  raised,  the  quantity  of  manure  on  a 
farm  will  be  most  materially  augmented.  Indeed,  upon  land 
in  a  proper  state  for  calcareous  application,  (as  old  ley,)  lime 
is  much  superior  to  dung.  Its  efiects  continue  for  a  longer 
period,  while  the  crops  produced  are  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  less  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  excesses  of  drought 
and  moisture.  Tbe  ground  likewise,  more  especially  if  it 
be  of  a  strong  nature,  is  much  more  easily  wrought;  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  taeiitg  of  tabor  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  iadace  a  farmer  to  lime  his  land,  were  no  greater  benefit 
derived  from  the  application  than  the  opportunity  thereby 
gained  of  working  it  in  a  more  perfect  manger, 

7.  Rulit  for  the  management  ^  iMne.  1.  It  is  necessary 
to  asceftain  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  which  lime  ia  proposed 
to  be  applied  ;  and  whether  it  has  formerly  been  limed ;  and 
to  what  extent.  Id  general,  it  may  be  obBcrved,  that  strong 
loams  and  stubborn  clays  require  a  full  dose  to  bring  them 
into  action,  a*  such  soils  sre  capable  of  absorbing  a  great 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter.  Lighter  soils,  however,  re- 
quire less  lime  to  stimulate  them  ;  and  may  be  injured  by 
administering  a  quantity  of  lime  recently  calcined,  that  would 
prove  moderately  baneficial  to  Ihoee  of  a  heavy  nature.  S, 
As  the  effects  of  lime  greatly  depend  on  its  intimate  admix- 
tnre  with  the  surface  soils,  it  is  expedient  to  have  it  in  a 
powdered  state  before  it  is  applied,  and  the  drier  and  the 
more  perfectly  powdered  the  better.  3.  Lime  having  a  teit- 
dency  to  sink  in  the  soil,  it  cannot  be  ploughe(\  in  with  too 
shallow  a  furrow,  or  kept  too  near  the  surface.  4.  Lime 
ought  not  to  be  applied  a  aecond  time  to  weak  or  poor  soils, 
unless  mixed  with  a  compost ;  afler  which  the  land  should 
be  immediately  laid  down  to  grass. " 

The  following,  on  the  "  Slimulalioo  of  Soils,"  was  written 

*  Eiwjclo|)nJi>  of  Africnilm, 
16* 
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bv  the  Hod.  John  WcHea,  of  Boston,  aocl  published  in  Jut 
New  Englaod  Farmer. 

"  From  a  frequent  penualof  the  benefits  derived  from  lime 
in  its  applicatjoo  to  soil  in  Europe,  I  have  beon  induced  for 
more  than  a  score  of  yonra,  successively,  to  make  use  of  i. 
for  agricuilural  purposes,  to  the  extent  of  mote  (ban  one 
hundred  casks  Bimually. 

"  One  of  my  first  experiments  arose  from  a  desire  to  give 
R  top-dressing  to  a  piece  of  land,  which  it  was  otherwise  iU' 
convenient  to  do.  The  soil  was  a  heavy  black  loam.  Hav- 
ing  a  quantity  of  black  earth  from  a  trench,  (or  top  stratum,) 
1  procured  a  quantity  of  lime.  A  bottom  of  four  or  five  buck 
loads  of  earth  was  first  placed;  then  a  couple  of  casks  of 
time  were  spread  thereon;  then  earth  and  lime  again,  till 
my  materials  were  used,  or  the  quantity  needed  was  had,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  casks  to  the  acre;  thus  a  cask  be- 
ing supposed  to  produce  about  five  bushels  of  slacked  lime, 
the  coat  of  which,  if  the  casks  are  swelled  and  the  lime 
partly  slacked,  is  eight  to  ten  centa  a  bushel.  This  is  the 
most  moderate  application  in  Europe,  and  the  coat  is  about 
the  same. 

"This  mixture,  after  lying  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  was 
ahovelled  over,  and  after  some  days  being  found  line  and 
well  mixed,  was  spread  from  the  cart  on  the  ground.  To 
my  $tirprue,  I  found  the  effect  produced  to  be  equal  to  what 
is  usual  from  common  compost  manure  I 

"  In  England,  where  lime  is  most  used  fbr  agricultural 
purposes,  it  ia  considered  that  in  its  crude  state,  or  uncal- 
oined  state,  it  is  most  beneficial,  if  pounded  or  made  fine. 
This,  where  limestone  abounds,  it  is  well  to  know;  but  there 
is  little  of  it  in  this  neighbourhood.  JCocouraged  by  this 
experiment,  I  continued  to  purchase  and  apply  considera- 
able  quantities  of  damaged  and  air-slacked  lime  *  in  my  cul- 
tivation, particularly  for  a  low,  flat  piece  of  land.  This  be- 
ing intersected  with  small  ditches,  furnished  the  earth  1 
was  not  able  otherwise  to  procure  to  mix  with  the  lima  It 
is  not  well,  however,  in  such  cases,  to  lower  the  surface  by 
taking  oS*  more  than  will  keep  the  ditches  open.  When  the 
earth  is  tough  with  sward,  Slc.,  it  may  be  made  finer  by  bu- 
ing  carted  out  and  nut  in  heaps  on  the  ground,  and  spread 
afterwards.     Indeed  this  ia  done  to  great  advantage  in  the 
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winter;  the  poacbing  the  luid,  or  malcmg  a  rough  lurrMS 
for  the  Bcylbe,  being  thea  vrell  avoided. 

"  As  this  laod  cBDDoi  aclvantngeoudl/  be  ploughed,  Ihave, 
ID  Bpp]}>iDg  every  third  year  a  top'dresaing,  as  roy  custom 
is.  alternated,  giving  firat  a  dreaBiog  of  earth  and  lime,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  a  ooat  of  compost  manure. 

"  Thii  has  been  done  on  the  principle  that  a  more  judi- 
cious mixture  would  be  made,  aikd  a  better  composition  of 
soil  be  had.  I  have  been  guided  herein  from  general  rea- 
aoniog,  not  from  any  proof  that  the  lime  might  not  be  re- 
peated. 

"  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion,  where 
lime  has  been  most  in  use,  that  it  opens  the  aod  and  makes 
it  more  porous,  giving  thereby  a  better  action  tc  other  ma- 
nures, which  a  judicious  husbandry  should  in  succession  n^ 
ply.  In  this  application  of  lime  to  a  grass  sward,  in  a  deep 
springy  soil,  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  well  satisfied  It 
was  several  years^before  I  undertook  the  same  practice  on  a 
light  soil,  and  I  did  it  with  less  expectation.  But  I  was 
mmewhat  surprised  to  find  it  equally  beneficial. 

"  So  far  lime  has  been  mentioned  as  a  companent  article 
in  top-dressing  for  a  green  sword.  Its  effect  will  be  ehowo 
on  ploughed  land,  and  in  a  grain  crop. 

"  With  a  view  of  increasing  fertility,  I  frequently  have 
applied  on  the  nde  of  the  hills  of  Indian  corn  a  small  hand- 
fui  of  slacked  time.  I  so  placed  it,  lest  the  caustic  quality 
of  the  time  should  prove  injurious  to  the  tender  plant  when 
it  first  started  from  the  soil.  This  ia  my  opinion  and  prac- 
tice; though  I  have  oflen  since  seen  large  pieces  slacken 
and  expand  on  the  soil  without  injury  to  the  grass,  which  in 
a  lively  green  color  pierced  through  it.  This  application  of 
lime  to  the  hill  I  continued  for  some  time,  and  though  small 
in  quantity  or  eSsct,  1  still  thought  it  of  tome  advantage.  I 
was  led,  however,  to  a  more  extensive  and  satisfactory  exper- 
iment. 

"  I  had  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  four  acres,  of  rather 
l^ht  soil,  which  gave  promise  of  a  very  small  crop  of  grass. 
&ing  without  the  means  of  obtaining  manure,  as  I  had  a 
quantity  of  earth  of  the  top  stratum,  Uken  np  on  building  a 
wall,  I  forthwith  procured  a  quantity  of  lime  and  mixed  it  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned.  About  the  middle  of  June 
I  had  the  grass  mowed  and  the  land  ploughed.  The  lime 
compost  was  then  spread  and  lightly  harrowed  in.  Ad  early 
•ort  of  yellow  corn,  which  when  ripe  huaked  itself,  was  pio- 
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eiireil.  And  my  neighbours,  who  koew  the  process,  were,  io 
the  Tall  of  the  year,  much  surprised  by  (he  stout  ears  of 
golden  grain  thus  unfolded  to  view  ! 

"It  has  been  observed,  that  if  )ime  is  a  fertilizer  of  soil, 
why  ie  it  that  where  it  abounds  and  often  forms  an  under 
stratum  s  greater  fertility  does  not  prevail  f  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  lime  is  a  constituent  principle,  it  is  believ- 
ed, in  all  soil,  and  may  be  supplied,  where  from  experience  a 
deficiency  is  found.  But  when  it  superabounds,  as  in  moat 
other  thin^,  excew  may.  be  injurious.  In  all  this  more  ex- 
perience 18  wished  for,  as  the  only  safe  and  profitabUi 
guide." 

I'he  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from  Daniel  Buck- 
ley, Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  Pennaylvania,  to  J.  Buel,  Esq.  pub- 
lished in  "Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture," 
Vol.  III.  p.  124. 

"The  land  which  I  cultivate,  according  to  M'Cture's  trea- 
tise, is  transition,  composed  of  white  and  yellow  clay  and 
limestone,  much  of  the  latter  appearing  on  the  surface,  in- 
termixed with  flint.  Upon  this  soil  I  have  made  a  liberal 
use  of  lime,  ever  since  the  year  1790,  and  think  I  have  been 
well  rewarded  for  the  expense  and  labor,  by  the  increased 
value  of  my  crops. 

"  The  method  of  applying  the  lime  which  I  have  adopted 
in  common  with  my  neighbours  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  plough 
up  a  Bod  field  with  a  strong  team,  in  the  spring  or  fall;  har- 
row it  the  way  it  is  ploughed,  and  mark  the  field  into  as 
many  squares  as  you  intend  to  put  on  half-bushels,  say  one 
hundred  on  the  aero,  which  will  bring  the  furrows  about 
twenty  feet  apart-each  way,  and  require  filly  bushels  to  the 
acre.  This  quantity  I  have  found  to  be  moat  profitable. 
When  the  lime  is  burnt,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to 
handle,  it  ought  to  be  hauled  on  the  land  already  marked, 
and  a  half  bushel  deposited  in  the  centre  of  each  square,  in 
OB  compact  a  heap  as  possible.  If  water  is  convenient,  I 
prefer  to  slack  the  lime  immediately,  rather  than  to  wait  for 
rain,  as  it  becomes  finer  and  can  be  more  evenly  spread.  Aa 
soon  as  it  has  slacked,  it  is  immediately  spread  and  welt  har- 
rowed. This  method  I  prefer  for  Indian  corn,  barley,  oatt, 
rye,  and  potatoes.  On  all  the  above  crops  I  have  experienc- 
ed a  great  benefit  from  lime  the  first  year  alter  ts  applica- 
tion. With  potatoes  I  add  about  fifteen  two-hoije  loads  of 
barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre,  before  planting.  A  second 
imiog  ia  often  given,  and  much  approved  of,  after  en  interval 
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sf  three  or  more  years.  This  undgwn&tes  better,  and  can 
be  more  iDtimmtety  mixed  with  the  soil. 

"  There  are  good  rsrmers  who  differ  as  to  the  quaatUy  of 
lime  that  is  mo^  profitably  applied;  some  say  sixty  bushels 
30  the  acre,  some  seveDty,  aad  some  more.  I  have  applied 
one  hundred  ou  an  acre  of  limeatone  land,  at  a  dressing;  but 
iMve  not  been  able  (o  discover  auy  benefit  from  using  it 
bus  freely,  nor  any  injury  except  in  the  loss  of  lime. 

"  Wheat  seldom  receives  any  benefit  from  lime  until  the 
second  or  third  year  after  it  has  been  applied,  except  it  has 
oeen  mixed  in-a  compost  of  yard  manure  and  eartb.  This 
method  is  much  practised  in  the  lowercountieaof  this  State; 
though  not  by  good  larmers,  until  they  have  applied  lime  as 
the  basis  of  melioration.  By  this  management  they  have 
raised  their  lands  from  an  impoverished  stale,  produced  by 
injudicious  cropping,  lo  such  a  stale  of  fertility,  as,  I  am  in- 
formed,  to  enable  tnem  to  fatten  a  bullock  of  six  hundred 
weight  on  an  acre,  and  to  cut  grass  from  the  same  acre  suffi- 
cient to  winter  another. 

"Sandy  soils  are  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  lime. 
I  lately  purchased  some  of  that  kind,  «'hicb  was  originallv 
covered  with  chestnut  timber,  and  was  cilled  mountain  lauu. 
It  has  been  cleared  seventy  years;  but  lying  a  distance  from 
the  farm  buildings,  bad  never  received  any  manure  but  a 
dressing  of  lime.  This  land  1  have  had  repeatedly  farmed 
since  I  owned  it;  and  although  to  appearance  it  seemed  to 
be  almost  a  cajnil  mortutaa,  with  the  aid  of  ten  or  twelve 
four-horse  loads  of  the  cleanings  of  a  yard  of  a  public  house, 
it  has  produced  as  much,  and  as  good  wheat,  rye,  oata,  timo- 
thy, and  clover  to  the  acre,  as  any  land  in  the  township  in 
which  it  lays.  I  consider  the  liming  which  it  had  fifty  years 
ago  as  the  principal  cause  of  its  fertility. 

"  It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  good  farmers,  that  liming 
should  be  repeated  every  lea  or  fifleen  years,  and  that  the 
increased  crops  richly  compensate  the  expense.  It  matters 
very  little  how  it  is  applied,  provided  it  is  evenly  spread  im- 
mediately afrer  it  is  slacked.  If  suffered  to  ait-slack,  or  to 
lie  after  it  has  been  water-slacked,  it  re-imbibes  carbonic 
acid,  which  the  fire  had  expelled,  becomes  lumpy,  and  is 
more  difficult  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Some  spread 
it  upoD  the  sod  and  plough  it  under,  and  think  they  have  as 
much  profit  from  it  in  this  way  as  in  any  other.  When  thus 
applied,  it  powerfully  contributes  to  decompose  the  tougher 
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ftbrea  of  the  sod,  and  to  convert  them  into  nutriment  lor  th« 
crop." 

Qjpium,  or  Plaittr  of  Pari*.  It  is  aaid,  tbat  ihe  pri>- 
perttes  of  grpnm  as  a  manure  were  first  discovered  in  Ger- 
tntmj,  by  a  laborer,  at  a  quarrrofthal  aubslance.  Id  peming 
across  a  meadow  to  shorten  the  distance  hoine,  he  obserred 
the  InxurisDCB  of  the  grasa  where  he  had  walked,  and  su[^ 
posing  it  to  be  caused  bj  Ihe  dust  of  the  gypsum  from  bia 
feet  and  clothes,  made  experiments,  which  verified  bis  sup- 
position. 

Great  difleroDces  exist  among  agncnhurists  respecting  the. 
Bses  of  gypsum  snd  the  manner  of  its  operation.  Some 
have  supposed  that  its  efficiencj  ad  a  manure  is  ahogclhe" 
owiog  to  its  power  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  air.  But 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  expressed  an  opinion,  that  but  litll* 
effect  can  be  produced  by  such  attraction.  "When  com- 
bined with  water,"  he  observed,  "  it  retains  that  fluid  loo 


quantity  in  which  it  is  used  likewise  is  a  circumstance  uo- 
&vorable  to  this  idea."  Some  have  supposed  that  gypsum 
assists  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  Ihe  de- 
composition of  the  manure  in  the  soil.  This  philosopher 
however,  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  that  it  rather  re> 
tarda  than  accelerates  putrefaction.  He  likewise  says,  "  Ii; 
examining  the  ashes  of  sainfoin,  clover,  and  rye  grsss,  I 
found  that  they  atforded  considerable  quantities  of  gypsum; 
and  (his  substance  probably  is  intimately  combined  as  a  ne* 
(Wssary  part  of  the  woody  fibre.  If  (his  be  allowed,  it  is 
easy  to  explain  why  it  operates  in  such  small  quantities; 
for  (he  whole  of  a  clover  crop,  or  sainfoin  crop,  on  an  acre, 
according  to  my  estimation,  would  afford  by  incineration 
only  three  or  four  buBhels  of  gypsum.  Hie  reason  why 
gypsum  is  not  generally  more  efficacious,  is  probably  be- 
cause that  most  cultivated  soils  contain  it  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  grasses.  In  the  common  course 
of  cultivation  gyptium  is  furnished  in  the  manure  ;  for  it  is 
contained  in  stable  dung,  and  in  the  dung  of  cattle  fed  on 
gruB.  Lord  Dundas  informs  me,  thai  having  tried  gypsnn 
without  any  benefit  on  two  of  his  estates  in  Yorkshire,  be 
was  induced  to  have  the  soil  examined  for  gypsum,  andthia 
substance  was  found  in  both  soils."* 

•  Ekowal*  of  Agrkohunl  Chemuti;,  LMhm  vn. 
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II  baa  be«B  mule  «  question,  wketber  baming  snd  cmLw 
ing  gjrpaam  make  aay  difference  with  regard  to  its  fertilising 
properties.  Tbis  i>  said  to  be  the  praclice  antong  Franoh 
ealti*atora,  and  waa  likewise  recoiiii<aeod«d  by  Dr.  Detum, 
But  an  BagUah  writer  oo  agriculture  obeerrea,  that  "  calaitf 
ing  is  not  likely  to  make  may  difference,  because  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  gjrpMiin  cannot  be  expelled  by  the  most  violent 
beat  of  Ibe  furnace;  and  an  experimeni  of  Arthur  Young 
counleaancea  the  assertion,  thni  tbs  effects  of  gjrpsum  are  the 
aame,  whether  calcined  or  rough." 

Dr.  Joeeph  E.  Muse,  of  Maryland,  in  an  essaj  on  the  sub- 
■ect  of  gjpanni,  and  its  mode  of  operation,  published  in  the 
"American  Fanner,"  (Vol.  I.  p.  338,)  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
"  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  ooly  eauae  of  the  efficacy  of  gjp- 
sum  in  promotinc  vegetation,  is  to  be  found  in  its  tendency 
to  become  phosplMric,"  and  produced  mvty  facts  and  deduc- 
tiona  therefrom,  to  show  Ibai  gypsum  by  exposure  to  the  at 
mospbere  becomes  phosphoric  ;  and  thai  phosphorus  exists  ia 
▼egetables. 

The  late  Dr.  Gorbam,  in  a  paper  read  before  a  Society  in 
Boston,  observed,  "  When  plaster  of  Paris  is  applied  to  the 
•eed  it  stimulates  the  little  root,  the  action  of  the  Yessets  is 
thus  iocreased,  absorption  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  it  ac- 
quires more  nourishment  for  a  given  time  than  in  ordinary 
circumstances;  the  consequences  are  a  quick  growth  aod 
enlargement  of  tbe  organs." 

Colonel  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  observed,  in  substance,  that 
be  BOWS  of  plaster  from  three  pecks  to  one  bushel  to  tha 
■ere.  Sown  do  clover  in  the  spring,  it  benefita  it  consider- 
ably. The  best  way  of  using  it  is  in  the  spring  upon  the 
long  mannre  of  the  preceding  winter,  to  be  ploughed  in  with 
it.  He  thinks  it  a  valuable  ally,  but  by  no  means  a  substi- 
tute for  manure.  That  there  should  be  intervals  of  two, 
three,  or  four  yeara  between  applying  it  to  the  aame  land. 
That  its  effect  is  graduated  by  the  quantity  of  vegelabln 
matter  on  which  it  la  sown.  That  on  closely  grazed  land  It 
does  little  good  at  first,  and  repeated  would  become  perni- 
cious; and  that  it  must  be  united  either  with  long  manure 
of  the  winter,  or  the  ungrazed  vegetable  cover  produoed  in 
the  summer.  That  all  crops  are  ultimately  improved  by  ila 
im^vipg  the  soil,  even  when  its  effects  are  not  immediately 
visible;  but  he  does  not  recommend  it  as  a  top^reaaing, 
«xcept  for  clover 

M,  Canolle,  a  French  writer,  obaerves,  that  plaater,  acU 
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ing  chieflr  on  the  abwH-beot  Bystem  of  plantt,  its  efiiMla  are 
not  like  those  pf  manure  buried  in  the  soil,  which  act  prin- 
cipally OQ  tbe  roots.  The  latter,  according  to  their  Darticu- 
tar  nalttft,  divide,  soften,  enrich,  warm,  or  stiffen  the  sods 
with  which  they  are  mixed.  The  quantity  of  plaster  spread 
upon  the  land  ia  so  trifling  that  it  can  ha*e  little  eSect  on 
tbe  soil.  1  speak  from  experience.  Plaster  buried  in  tbe 
earth  where  sainfoin  has  b«en  sown,  has  produced  Uitle  al-  . 
teration;  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  plaster  spread  over  tbe 
■ame  surface  of  sainfoin  haa  produced  the  most  beautiful 
vegetation. 

"  From  this  experience,  so  uniform  in  the  application  of 
plaster,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  oae  must  consult  as  well 
the  nature  of  tbe  soil,  as  tbe  kind  of  plants  to  which  we  ap- 
ply  plaster.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  soil,  on  which  clo- 
ver, lucerne,  and  sainfoin  aaturally  flourish  vigorously,  or 
with  that  vigor  which  encourages  us  to  apply  manure,  there 
is  no  risk  in  tryiog  plaster. 

"  It  b  lo  be  remarked,  that  plaster  operates  on  plants  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  size  and  number  of  their  leaves.  I  have 
spread  plaster  on  land  where  sainfoin  was  mixed  with  the 
common  grasses  which  compose  our  meadows.  The  growth 
of  the  sainfoin  and  wild  honey-auckle  has  been  beyond  com- 
parison greater  than  that  of  the  common  grasses.  It  is  to 
this  cause  1  attribute  tbe  failure  of  success  on  grass  ground 
cbiefiy  tilled  with  common  grasses.  I  have  a  field  of  lucerne 
•eparated  from  a  natural  meadow  only  by  a  brook.  I  have 
greatly  increased  the  lucerne  by  the  plaster,  whilst  the  effect 
of  a  Idee  quantity  on  the  adjoining  grass  land  was  scarcely, 
if  at  all  perceivable. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained  by  repeated  experiments,  that  a 
liberal  application  of  piaster  to  clover,  at  the  time  af  turning 
it  down  and  preparing  for  a  wheat  crop,  is  by  for  the  moat 
advantageous  to  tbe  crop,  and  much  preferable  to  turning  in 
the  clover  in  the  usual  way,  and  plastering  on  the  surface. 
The  action  of  the  piaster,  thus  excluded  from  atmospheric 
air,  upon  the  clover,  covered  over,  is  instantaneous,  and  the 
putridity  is  so  certain  as  to  cause  considerable  gas,  which  in 
its  passage  through  the  clod  impregnates  it  with  all  its  ma- 
nuring qualities,  and  the  root  of  the  plant  shoots  down  and 
feeds  OQ  a  bed  of  manure."  * 

A  writer  for  "  The  New  England  Farmer."  (Vol.  II.  p. 
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10,)  Btttea,  lu  substance,  aa  results  of  his  experience,  that 
plaster  was  found  b^  bim  to  be  useful  as  manure,  after  hav 
ing  been  kept  oa  band  iu  a  box  seven  years;  that  ita  benefi- 
cial effects  on  pasture  land  are  very  great.  He  sows  it  on 
the  Bame  piece  of  ground  every  second  year,  and  tbinks  five 
or  six  pecKB  to  an  acre  are  sufficient;  t bat  bis  pasturing  is 
eweotiallf  improved  by  that  application,  producing  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  food  wbicb  it  formerly  did;  that  sow- 
ing  plaster  on  his  grazing  land  had  a  tendency  to  destroy 
the  bashes,  by  giving  increased  luxuriance  to  the  grass;  that 
this  manure  faaa  been  found  very  useful  for  flax  and  pota- 
toes, Sie. 

Dr.  Cooper,  editor  of  the  last  Philadelphia  edition  of 
"  Willicb's  Domestic  Encyclopedia,"  says,  "  Gypsum  will 
not  answer  beyond  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  one 
and  a  half  bushel  in  better-  It  will  not  answer  on  wet  or 
Bwampy,  or  clayey  soils.  It  should  be  scattered  aver  the 
ground  aa  a  lop-dresaing.  Suppose  you  were  asked  if  a 
stone  brought  you  is  gypsum.  I.  Gypsum  can  be  scratched 
by  (he  nail,  scraped  by  a  knife,  ground  by  the  teeth.  2.  It 
will  not  dissolve  in  spirits  of  salt  aa  limestone  will;  nor  ia 
it  half  so  hard  as  limeatone,  3.  Its  color  and  crystalline 
appearance  distinguish  it  from  clay ;  nor  does  it  give  a  clayey 
odor  when  breathed  upon,  unless  clay  be  mixed  with  it.  4. 
Powder  it,  boil  it  to  dryness,  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
pot  or  pearlash.  Wash  out  all  that  the  hot  water  will  dis- 
•olve  ;  the  remaining  powder  (if  the  stone  be  gypsum)  is 
carbonate  of  lime." 

Gypsum  has  been  highly  recommended  aa  a  manure  for 
potatoes.  The  potatoes,  just  before  planting,  should  be  wet 
and  rolled  in  pulverized  plaster;  and  a  handful  of  plaster 
applied  immediately  after  the  first  and  second  hoeing  to  the 
leaves,  and  scattered  over  the  hill. 

A  writer  for  "  The  Genesee  Farmer,"  with  the  signature 
"Onondago,"  observes,  "Piaster  is  always  to  be  sown  on 
wheat  unless  the  land  is  wanted  for  a  spring  crop  the  next 
year,  afier  clover  seed,  at  the  rate  of  one,  two,  or  even 
three  bushels  per  acre.  After  harvest  the  young  clover 
ought  not  to  be  pastured  much,  if  any;  the  next  year  the 
clover  is  Buffered  to  grow  as  large  as  it  can  be,  and  be  well 
turned  over,  which  is  then  done,  the  ground  fallowed  and  the 
wheat  sown;  the  next  year  sow  the  clover  seed  and  plaster 
and  BO  on  from  year  to  year  od  m/imtum,  the  land  always 
getting  better,  as  is  supposed  by  those  who  practise  this 
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method.  Plaster  we  think  should  be  soim  in  pasture.  Ao 
old  farmer,  and  one  who  has  proved  hia  skill  by  making  ■ 
rortuue  at  (he  busioess,  and  who  aov  tills  nearly  fire  hun- 
dred acres,  told  me,  that  a  ton  of  plaster  sown  on  ten  screB 
of  pasture  irould  make  it  yield  as  much  as  fifteen  acres  un- 
der the  like  circ:umstBnccB  without  plaster." 

J.  Spicer,  in  "  Goodaell's  Farmer,"  says,  "  When  I  apply 
plaster  to  com,  which  f  have  done  for  nearly  three  years 
past,  I  mix  it  with  one-half  leached  ashes,  as  they  are  leached 
for  common  family  uae  ;  put  it  in  a  cart,  and  shovel  and  mix 
it  well.  I  then  put  one  gil)  to  the  hill  immediately  after  the 
first  hoeing,  and  the  same  thing  over  afler  the  second  hoe- 
ing. I  have  tried  the  same  quantity  of  clear  plaster,  side 
and  side,  twice,  and  find  the  mtiture  to  produce  the  greatest 

The  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  in  an  article  published  in  "The 
New  England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  V.  p.  I,)  contradicts  an  idea 
which  baa  been  generally  prevalent,  that  fjypsnm  is  of  do 
use  to  lands  near  the  seacoast,  and  observes  as  follows  : 

"  I  shall  set  oot  with  the  fact,  that  plaster  has  been  used 
with  success  on  lands  on  the  seacoast  of  France,  where  the 
southwest  wind,  the  prevalent  one  in  summer,  in  that  couq- 
Uj,  brings  with  it  the  ocean  air  :  and  in  our  country,  in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  prevalent  winds  do  not  bring 
with  them  an  atmosphere  filled  with  saline  particles.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  the  vicinity  to  the  sea  which  renders  gypsum 
inert  and  inefficacious  with  us.  The  cause  of  its  inelficacy 
near  the  seacoast,  must  therefore  be  sought  for  in  somethJn|{ 
else  ;  in  the  nature  of  our  soil,  perhaps  already  sufficiently 
imbued  with  the  constituent  parts  of  gypsum,  or  in  our  mora 
ftee  use  of  stable  manure,  which  furnishes  the  plants  with 
all  the  food  they  require. 

"  I  have  been  in  a  constant  and  invariable  course  of  ex- 
periments on  plaster,  and  these  are  tbo  results.  It  seems  to 
be  of  no  use,  ever,  to  doner,  on  low  meadow  lands  ;  of  no 
nse  to  an^  plants  on  a  good  rich,  well-manured  soil.  But  I 
have  three  decisive  proofs  of  its  utility  on  dry,  hilly,  gravelly 
•oils. 

"  The  first  I  shall  mention,  was  an  experiment  made  by  the 
late  R,  S.  Elsq.,  of  Rozbury,  on  a  lofly  hilt  of  old  pasture 
land.  He  ap|>Iied  it  for  several  years,  and  his  cwn  convic- 
tion was,  and  it  was  also  the  full  conviction  of  many  others, 
(bat  it  materially  improved  the  condition  of  his  pasture.  It 
WW  green  at  on  earlier  period,  and  the  white  clover  cam* 
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"  Seven  jeara  Bince,  1  applied  plaster  to  a  newly  laid  down 
field  of  clover,  one  half  of  which  was  a  dry,  gravelly  knoll, 
with  very  liUle  vegetable  aoil.  When  it  was  lit  for  cutting, 
I  showed  it  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  and  without  pointing  out  to  them  the  pari  to. 
which  the  plaster  had  been  applied,  they  nt  once,  on  sight 
.of  it,  detected  and  pointed  out  the  Huperiority  of  (he  crop 
op  the  part  to  which  the  gypsum  had  been  applied  ;  and 
their  designation  agreed,  by  metes  and  bounds,  with  tha 
stakes  I  had  driven,  indicating  the  part  to  which  piaster  had 
been  applied,  and  which  were  then  concealed  by  the  grass. 
This  superior  crop  was  on  a  pure  gravelly  soil,  far  inferioi 
M  the  rest,  which  was  a  deep  rich  loam. 

"  This  year  I  had  a  piece  of  clover  in  its  second  year  of 
growth.  It  was  simitarly  situated.  Two  thirds  of  it  was  a 
ravelly,  thin  soil.  I  cut  the  whole  on  the  10th  day  of  June. 
_'he  gravelly  part,  owing  to  the  drought,  did  not  yield  more 
than  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  ;  the  rich  part  an  e;<cellent  crop. 
As  soon  as  the  hay  was  in,  I  gave  a  dressing  of  plaster  to 
the  gravelly  knoll  only,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

"The  efiect  has  been  as  great  as  has  ever  been  represent- 
ed to  be  produced  by  gypsum  by  persons  in  the  interior. 
The  second  crop  on  the  gravelly  land  is  far  superior  to  that 
on  a  rich  and  deep  soil  in  (he  »nine  field.  Ittnay  be  discov- 
ered at  ten  rods'  distance  ;  and  you  can  mark  by  your  eyes 
precisely  the  tine  of  the  ground  to  which  the  pla.°4er  was 
applied. 

"  Gypsum  is  of  no  service  on  low  lands,  or  on  good  land, 
nor  of  much  use  to  any  products  except  to  clover  and  lu- 
cerne; but  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  and  applied  to  these 
plants,  especially  id  dry  eeasons,  I  am  convinced  it  will 
prove  valuable.  I  paid  only  four  dollars  for  ten  bushels, 
ground;  and  I  applied  only  sixty  cents'  worth  to  this  land^ 
and  am  convinced,  that  the  plaster  wilt  increase  the  value  of 
the  second  crop  (o  five  times  the  cost  of  the  application," 

A  writer  fur  "  The  Genesee  Farmer,"  with  the  signature 
"V.  W.  S.,"  recommends  to  sow  plaster  from  the  box  of  ft 
wagon,  driven  slowly  over  the  field  in  which  it  is  to  be  dis< 
tribuled.  He  sowed  five  and  a  half  bushels  of  plaster  over 
four  acres  of  meadow  in  just  an  hour,  and  performed  his 
work  weU,  sowed  the  ground  twice  over,  extending  the  cast 
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ekcU  lime  to  the  trnck  the  wheels  last  made,  by  which  tb« 
driver  guided  hii  course  ecroes  the  lot.  The  writer  recom- 
tneods  a  windy. day  for  his  purpoee,  and  believes  a  yoke  of 
cattle  might  be  prercrable  to  a  liorse.     He  says  : 

"  It  will  be  ceadily  perceived,  that  while  my  mode  of  bow- 
iDg  plaster  makes  a  great  saving  of  manual  slreagth,  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  it  ia,  in  the  expedition  with 
which  the  process  is  performed.  One  man  and  boy,  in  a 
one-horse  cart,  can  dress  from  forty  to  sixty  acres  per  day ; 
thus  making  a  very  important  saving  of  time,  at  a  season 
when  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  husbana  closely.  The  injury 
of  driving  a  wagon  over  a  field  of  grain  would  be  but  little, 
and  could  not  be  considered  a  moment,  when  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  time  gained.  In  sowing  from  a  wagon  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  stop  occasionally,  to  pick  up  or 
loosen  the  plaster,  which  becomes  compacted  by  its  motion. 
The  elevated  position  of  the  sower  enables  him  to  make  a 
very  broad  cast,  and  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  wind,  he 
will  be  able  to  avoid  the  reapiraiion  of  any  great  quanlitiea 
of  dust." 

Marl  consists  of  calcareous  matter,  clay,  and  sand,  or 
some  two  of  these  earths,  (of  which  lime  or  chalk  is  always 
one,)  in  various  proportions.  The  blue  clay  marl  is  free 
from  sand.  Clay  marl  is  also  sometimes  of  a  yellowish 
white,  yellowish  gray,  or  a  brown  or  red  cast.  Tho  shell 
marl  seldom  contains  clay.  In  schistus  or  stone  marl,  some- 
times sand  and  sometimes  clay  preponderates,  generally  the 
fonner.  The  sand  marl,  whether  shell  or  schistus,  should 
he  applied  to  clays;  and  clay  marls  to  sands.  In  both  cases 
they  correct  the  defects  of  the  soil,  by  rendering  it,  ia 
the  first,  lesB  adhesive  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  less  open  and 
porous. 

The  earths  are  not  the  food  of  plants.  They  constitute 
the  stomach,  analogous  to  the  stomach  of  animals,  in  which 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  is  received,  digested,  and  with 
^e  aid  of  the  leaves  [lungs]  assimilated  (o  vegetable  chyle 
and  blond.  The  best  soil  for  this  digestive  process,  is  that 
in  which  the  three  above-named  earths  are  suitably  blended. 

A  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  is  called  hungry,  because  it 
digests  rapidly,  and  dissipates  the  food  committed  to  its  bo- 
som. Hence  green  crops,  or  frequent  manurings,  are  ne- 
cessary to  continue  it  healthy  and  productive.  Such  soils 
■re  defective  in  clay  and  calcareous  matter.  Their  texture 
nay  therefore  he  improved,  and  their  fertility  increased,  by 
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the  applicBtioD  of  clay  ntsrl;  or,  what  ia  th«  mae,  br  cloy 
and  lime  separately;  though  these  materials  are  fouDO  most 
pure  and  best  blended  in  the  substance  of  marl.  The  quan- 
titj  should  be  proportioned  to  the  natural  deficiency  of  these 
materials  in  the  soil.  From  eight  to  one  hundred  loads  per 
acre  have  been  applied  in  one  or  two  dressings;  and  their 
beneficial  efTectfl  have  been  known  to  continue  thirty  years. 
All  the  sand  soils  of  Norfolk,  England,  have  been  marled 

i clayed].  Calcareous  matter,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid 
oil  of  vitriol],  in  usefully  applied  to  soils  in  the  form  of  gyp- 
sum, or  plaster  of  Paris;  as  is  also  powdered  limestone  and 
chalk,  both  calcareous.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  neither 
wheat  nor  sainfoin  grass  wilt  thrive  in  a  soil  destitute  of 
calcareous  matter,  which  is  the  condition  with  most  of  our 
sands. 

A  stiff,  moist  clay,  is  called  told,  and  is  unfriendly  to  -the 
finer  grasses  as  well  as  grains.  Its  texture  is  too  compact 
to  permit  the  roots  to  extend  freely,  and  its  temperature  loo 
cold  to  carry  on  the  digestive  process  sufficienily  rapid  for 
the  plants  which  grow  upon  its  surface.  Sand  and  lime,  or 
siliceous  mar),  loosen  its  texture,  render  it  permeable  to 
heat,  &c,,  and  powerfully  assist  to  concoct  (he  food  of  vege- 
tables. 

Marl  may  be  known  by  the  most  ordinary  observer.  The 
application  of  a  mineral  acid,  and  even  of  good  vinegar,  will 
cause  an  effervescence.  This  is  the  operation  of  loe  acid 
upon  the  lime.  Its  siliceous  and  argillaceoDi  properties  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  sight  and  feefing,  by  the  aid  of  water, 
or  of  glass.  Sand  subsides  or  settle*  quicker  than  clay  in  a 
Irquid;  and  will  scratch  glass,  which  clay  will  not. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  id  the  economy  of  nalure,  that  the 
indigenous  plants  of  every  country  are  precisely  those  which 
are  best  adapted  to  furnish  the  proper  sustenance  to  its  ani- 
mal population,  and  to  satisfy  its  medicinal  wants.  So  in 
regard  to  our  soils;  every  district  generally  affords  the  means 
of  producing  fertility.  Hence  the  clay  marls  generally  un- 
derlay sands ;  and  shell  snd  sand  marls  most  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  clays.  And  in  addition  to  the  variety  ol 
fossil  substances  which  are  calculated  to  increase  fertility, 
every  thing  that  grows  upon  the  e-Mh,  every  particle  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  is  reduced  to  air  and  water  by  the 
chemical  operations  of  nature,  and  in  these  forms  become 
the  food  of  new  plants,  to  nourinh  animals.  It  is  a  truth 
calculated  to  teach  humility,  that  the  animal,  the  vegetabls. 
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■nd  tbe  putrid  mtaa  of  dung,  are  found  od  chemical  analysis 
to  be  very  near))'  alike,  aud  (bat,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  they  constantly  nourish,  feed,  and  produce  each  oth* 
er.  "Nothing  U  nourishment  for  a  vegetable  but  what 
enters  into  the  permanent  composition  of  a  vegetable. 
Nothing  is  nourishment  for  an  animal  but  what  was  original- 
ly a  vegetable."  Man  is  enjoined  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  He  finds  the  most  noble  tncitements  to 
duly  scattered  around  him,  and  he  is  seldom  disappointed 
in  obtaining  the  rewards,  competence,  and  health,  which 
industry  promises  to  her  votaries.  But  I  have  another  re- 
mark to  make  as  to  the  food  of  vegetables.  How  scrupu- 
lously careful  is  the  farmer  of  his  grain,  hay,  and  roots, 
which  are  destined  to  nourish  and  fatten  his  animals  ;  and 
yet  how  thoughtless  and  inattentive  as  to  the  food  of  his 
plants  !  Vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  suffered  lo 
waste  in  his  fields  and  yards,  unmindful  of  the  havoc  which 
the  rains,  winds,  and  sand,  are  daily  making  upon  (hem; 
while  a  moiety  of  his  fertilising  materials,  the  urine  of  his 
stock,  is  altogether  lust.  He  will  not  suffer  the  flocks  of 
his  neighbours  to  rob  his  own  of  their  food;  yet  he  sees,  with 
but  feeble  efforts   to  prevent  it,  his  plants  plundered    by 

Kstiferous  weeds  of  the  food    which  is  essential  lo  their 
alth  and  vigor. 

"  To  find  the  composition  of  a  marl,  pour  a  few  ounces  of 
diluted  muriatic  acid  into  a  Florence  ffask;  place  them  in  a 
scale,  and  let  them  be  balanced:  then  reduce  a  few  ounces 
of  dry  marl  into  powder;  and  let  this  powder  he  carefully 
and  gradually  thrown  into  the  ffnsk,  until,  after  repeated  ad- 
ditions, no  farther  effervescence  is  perceived.  Let  the  re- 
mainder of  the  powdered  marl  be  weighed,  by  which  the 
quantity  projected  will  be  known.  Let  the  balance  be  then 
restored.  The  difference  of  weight  between  the  quantity 
projected  and  that  requisite  to  restore  the  balance,  will  show 
the  weight  of  air  lost  during  effervescence.  [That  air  pro-  ~ 
ceeds  from  the  calcareous  earth  alone,  which  contains  forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  this  carbonic  acid  air.  Suppose  five 
hundred  grains  of  marl  lose  forty-four  grains  by  the  escape 
of  air,  then  that  marl  contained  one  hundred  grains,  or  one- 
fifth  of  its  whole  weight,  of  limestone.  — T.  C]  If  the  loss 
amount  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of 
mar]  projected,  the  marl  assayed  is  calcareous  marl,  or  marl 
rich  in  calcareous  earth.  Clayey  marls,  or  those  in  which 
lh«  argillaceous  ingredient  prevails,  bse  only  eight  or  ten 
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per  cent,  of  tbeir  weight  b/  this  treatment,  and  aandj  marls 
about  the  same  proportion.  The  preaence  of  much  argilla- 
ceous earth  ma^  be  judged  by  dr^io^  the  marl,  aller  being 
washed  with  spirit  of  aidt,  when  it  will  harden  and  form  a 
brick. 

"  To  determine  with  Htill  greater  precision  the  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  in  marl,  let  the  solution  in  muriatic  acid  b» 
filtered  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
till  no  farther  preciiiitatiun  appear.  Let  the  aediraenl  sub- 
aide;  wash  it  well  with  water;  l&y  it  on  a  filter,  proTiousIy 
weighed,  and  dry  it.  The  weight  of  the  drj  mass  will  show 
how  much  carbonate  of  lime  the  quantity  of  marl  submitted 
to  experiment  contained.     See  l^rtikin  on  Mamira. 

"  The  quantity  necessary  to  be  used,  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil;  but  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite, 
because  if  too  large  a  portion  be  scattered  on  the  land,  it 
cannot  be  easily  removed,  and  if  too  little  be  employed,  the 
deGciency  may  be  readily  supplied.  On  sandy,  gravelly,  or 
light  Boita,  it  will  be  advisable  to  spread  as  much  as  will 
form  a  thick  coat,  in  order  tu  bind  and  stiffen  the  ground 
But,  of  whatever  nature  the  land  may  be,  ttie  most  judicious 
cultivators  recommend  such  a  portion  to  be  laid  on  it,  as  will 
fo'rm  a  thin  coat  over  the  whole  surface. 

"  The  proper  eeasoa  for  marling  is  the  summer;  aa  this 
kind  of  manure  is  then  perfectly  dry,  and  not  only  lighter, 
but  also  more  easily  reduced  to  a.  powder.  Marl,  however, 
may  be  advantageously  spread'  during  the  winter  frosts;  as 
in  the  latter  season,  there  are  few  Of^rtunities  of  perfonn- 
ing  other  labors  of  tbe  field. 

"  Previously  to  marling,  the  land  ought  to  be  diligently 
cleared  from  all  weeds,  and  rendered  level,  both  with  tlra 
brake  and  the  common  harrow,  so  (hat  the  mart  may  be 
equally  spread  on  the  surface,  where  it  should  be  suffered  to 
lie  during  the  winter.  In  tbe  momb  of  February,  [March, 
or  April,]  and  in  dry  weather,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw  a 
busb-harrow,  well  weighted,  over  the  land,  that  the  marl 
may  be  uniformly  distributed  ;  but,  aa  this  manure  is  very 
ponderous,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  if  injudi- 
ciously ploughed  in,  it  has  been  suggesled  to  turn  it  into  an 
ebb-farroiB  for  tbe  first  crop  :  during  the  growth  of  tbe  latter, 
the  msri  will  incorporate  with  and  become  a  part  of  the 
soil,  from  which  it  d<iesnul  readily  separate.  So  permanent, 
indeed,  are  its  ferliliziitg  properties,  that  if  land  be  properly 
nuurled,  it  will  continue  arable  for  the  space  uf  twelve  or 
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fiMirteen  yean ;  and,  for  pasture,  duriog  a  mucb   longet 

"  A  eood  arlifieiat  marl  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  equal 
quaatilies  of  pure  clay  and  lime,  in  alternate  layers,  so  as  to 
form  a  heap,  which  should  be  exposed  to  the  winter  frost : 
this  compound  ia  well  calculated  for  light  lands  ;  but  if  the 
soil  be  strong  ood  heavy,  it  will  be  neceuary  to  substitute 
loam  aivl  sand  for  the  clay.  Such  composiliona  may  be 
usefblly  employed  where  marl  is  not  easily  procured  ;  aa 
they  will  amply  repay  the  labor  bestowed  on  mixing  them, 
being  little  inferior  lo  the  fc^iiuinii  calcareous  earth."  — 
Domeitie  Encyclopedia. 

An  English  writer  on  agriculture  observes,  that  "  whoever 
finds  marl  finds  a  mine  of  great  value.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  general  manures  in  nsture;  proper  for  all  soils, 
and  particularly  so  for  clay."  It  is  usually  found  under 
moss  or  peal,  in  low  sunken  lands,  and  especially  nigh  the 
sea  or  large  rivers.  It  has  been  sometimes  discovered  by 
ant-hills,  aa  those  insects  bring  up  small  pieces  of  shells  from 
their  holes. 

Peat  is  a  well-known  substance,  used  both  for  manure  and 
for  fuel.  In  its  natural  state  peal  is  of  but  little  or  no  ser- 
vice as  manure,  but  by  exposing  it  to  the  effects  of  fermenta- 
tion it  becomes  very  usetiil  as  food  for  plaula.  In  its  uofer- 
mented  state  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin, 
which  is  a  powerful  astringent,  resisting  all  approaches  to 
putrefaction  ;  and  is  impregnated  with  acids  injurious  to 
vegetation,  which  can  be  expelled  by  fermentation  with  barn- 
yard manure,  and  other  suitable  substances. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  peat  for  inanure  is 
extracted  from  a  small  treatise  by  lord  Meadowbanks,  which 
was  printed  and  distributed  gratis  among  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry, and  has  been  highly  approved  of  both  by  practice 
and  scientific  cultivators. 

"  Let  the  peat-moss,  of  which  compost  is  lo  be  formed, 
be  thrown  out  of  the  pit  for  some  weeks  or  months,  in  order 
to  lose  its  redundant  moisture.  By  this  means  it  is  rendered 
(he  lighter  to  carry,  and  less  compact  and  weighty,  when 
made  up  with  fresh  dung  for  fermentidioo ;  and  accordingly, 
less  dung  is  required  for  the  purpose,  than  if  the  preparation 
is  made  with  peat  taken  recently  from  the  pit.  The  peot 
taken  from  near  the  surface,  or  at  a  consideiable  depth,  an- 
swers equally  well.     And  the  more  compact  the  peal,  and 
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the  fitter  to  prove  ^ood  fuel,  so  much  the  more  promuing  il 
IS  to  be  prepared  tor  raanure. 

"Ttikelhe  peet-moaa  to  a  dij  spot,  convenient  for  con- 
structing a  dunghill,  tu  serve  the  field  to  be  manured.  La; 
the  cart'loada  of  it  in  two  rows,  and  of  the  dung  in  t  roir 
betwixt  them.  The  dung  thus  lies  on  the  ares  of  the  com- 
post dunghill,  and  the  rows  of  peat  should  be  near  enough 
each  other,  that  workmen  in  malctng  up  the  compost  may  be 
able  to  throw  them  together  bj  the  spade.  In  makinz  up, 
let  the  workmen  begin  at  one  end;  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  row  of  dung,  (which  should  not  extend  quite  so  far  at 
that  end  as  the  rows  of  peat  on  each  side  of  it  do,)  let  them 
lay  a  bottom  of  peat,  six  inches  deep,  and  fifteen  feet  wide. 
Then  throw  forward,  and  lay  about  ten  inches  of  dting  at>ove 
the  bottom  of  peat;  then  four  or  five  of  dung  ;  and  then 
cover  it  over  with  peat  at  the  end  where  it  was  begun,  at 
the  two  sides,  and  above.  The  compost  should  not  be 
raised  above  four  feel  and  a  half  high,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
press  too  heavily  on  the  under  parts,  and  check  the  fermen- 
tation: unless  the  peat,  when  dry,  be  very  pufly  and  light, 
and  then  ■  much  greater  height  is  desirable.  Neither  should 
it  be  much  lower,  otherwise  it  will  prove  wanting  in  the 
compaclnesa,  and  soon  also,  if  the  weather  is  very  dry,  ia 
the  moisture  required  for  the  ingredients  of  which  it  con- 
sists, to  act  chemically  on  each  other.  When  a  beginning 
is  (bus  made,  the  workmen  will  proceed  working  backwards, 
and  adding  to  the  column  of  compost  as  they  are  (uroiabed 
with  the  three  rows  of  materials  directed  to  be  laid  down 
for  them.  They  must  take  care  not  to  tread  on  the  compost, 
or  render  it  too  compact;  and  of  consequence,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  peat  is  wet,  it  should  he  made  up  in  lumps,  and 
not  much  masbed  or  broken. 

"  In  mild  weather,  seven  cart-loads  of  common  farm-yard 
dung,  tolerably  fresh  made,  is  sufficient  for  twenty-one  cart- 
loads of  peat-moss;  but  in  cold  weather,  a  larger  proportion 
of  dung  IB  desirable;  at  least,  it  is  prudent  to  omit  putting 
any  peat  between  the  two  upper  layers  of  dnng,  and  rather 
thicken  the  outer  coating  with  peat.  It  is  also  proper  in 
winter,  if  ground  with  a  dry  bottom  can  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  to  increase  greatly  the  breadth  of  the 
dunghill,  which,  in  that  case,  may  be  done  without  any  limit, 
by  adding,  all  round  the  dunghill,  circles,  consisting  of  layers 
of  dung  and  peat,  of  seven  ^et  in  breadth.  And  if  the  maaa 
of  the  dunghill  is  thus  enlarged,  there  is  little  occaaioa  to 


•xc««d  tbe  proportioD  of  dung  recommeiiiled  for  malting  up 
to  prepare  in  the  milder  aeaaoa  ;  eapedaWj  if  a  covering  of 
coarae  vegetablea  of  aay  sort,  euch  ae  waste  hay  or  straw, 
rashes,  broom,  or  furze,  or  brushwood  of  evergreens,  ia 
thrown  over  tbe  dungbill.  In  fact,  a  covering  of  this  sort  is 
scarce  less  useful  in  summer  to  prevent  the  escape  of  mois- 
ture, than  in  winter  to  exclude  cold. 

"  To  ever^  twenty-eight  cart-loads  of  tbe  compost,  when 
made  up,  it  is  of  use  to  throw  on  above  it  a  cart-load  of 
ashes,  either  made  from  coal,  peat,  or  wooit;  or  if  these  can- 
not be  had,  half  the  quantity  of  slacked  lime  may  be  used, 
the  more  finely  powdered  tbe  bcUer.  But  these  additions 
are  in  nowise  essential  to  the  general  success  of  the  com- 
post, provided  a  sufficiency  of  time  ia  allowed  to  tbe  prepa- 
ration to  compensate  for  the  want  of  them. 

"  The  dung  to  be  used  should  either  have  been  recenllj 
made,  or  kept  fresh  by  compression;  as  by  the  treading  of 
cattle  or  swine,  or  by  carta  passing  over  it.  And  if  there  ia 
little  or  no  litter  in  it,  a  smaller  quantity  will  serve,  pro- 
vided any  spoi^  vegetable  matter  ia  added  at  making  up  tbe 
compost,  as  fresh  weeds,  the  rubbish  ofa  stack-yard,  potato- 
shaws,  sawings  of  limber,  &.c.  And  as  some  sorts  of 
dung,  even  when  fresh,  are  much  more  advanced  in  deoom- 
peaition  than  others,  it  is  material  to  attend  to  this;  for  a 
much  leas  proportion  of  such  dung,  oipecially  if  abounding 
in  animal  matter,  as  ii  loss  advanced,  will  serve  for  the  com- 
post, provided  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mass  sufficiently 
open,  either  by  a  mixture  of  the  above-mentioned  subatances, 
or,  if  these  are  wanting,  by  adding  the  peat  piecemeal,  that 
is,  lirM  mixing  it  up  in  the  usual  proportion  of  three  to  one 
of  dung,  and  then,  aAer  a  time,  adding  an  equal  quantity, 
more  or  less,  of  peat.  The  dung  of  this  character  of  great- 
est quantity  is  shainble-duag,  with  which,  under  the  above 
precautions,  sia  times  the  quantity  of  peat,  or  more,  may  be 
prepared.  The  same  holds  as  to  pigeon-duDv  and  other 
fowl-dung;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  tuso,  as  to  that  which  is 
collected  from  towns,  and  made  by  animals  that  feed  on 
grains,  reliiae  of  distilleries,  &c. 

"  The  compost,  after  it  is  made  up,  gets  into  a  general 
heat,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  tbe  weather  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  dung;  in  summer,  in  ten  days  or  sooner  ;  in 
winter,  not  perhaps  for  many  weeks,  if  the  cold  is  severe. 
It  always,  however,  has  been  found  to  come  on  at  last;  end 
m  lummer,  it  sometimoa  rises  so  high  a»  to  be  mischievous, 
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by  coDBumioz  the  materiala,  (fire-fuigiiig.)  la  that  Mason 
a  stick  ahouU  be  kept  in  it  in  different  rtartt,  to  pull  out  and 
Tcel  now  and  then  ;  for  if  it  approacbes  to  blood-heat,  it 
shuuid  either  be  wiuered  or  turned  over  ;  and  oa  fuch  an 
occasion,  advantage  may  be  taken  to  mix  vith  it  a  little 
fresh  peat.  The  heat  subsides,  after  a  time,  and  with  great 
variety,  according  to  the  weather,  the  dung,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  making  up  o'  the  compost;  which  then  may  ba 
allowed  to  remain  untouched,  until  within  three  or  four 
weeks  of  using,  when  it  should  be  turned  over, upside  down, 
and  outside  in,  and  all  lumps  broken:  then  it  comes  into  a 
second  heat,  but  soon  coola,  and  is  fit  to  be  taken  out  for 
use.  In  this  state  the  whole,  except  bits  of  the  old  decayed 
wood,  appears  a  black  free  mass,  and  spreads  like  garden- 
mould.  Use  it,  weight  for  weight,  as  farm-yard  dung;  and 
it  will  be  found,  in  a  course  of  cropping,  fully  to  stand  the 
comparison." 

Many  other  articles  are  useful  for  manure,  such  as  blood, 
offals  of  animals,  hair,  refuse  feathers,  woollen  rags,  hoo& 
and  horns  of  cattle,  sheep,  Eu;.  ;  bones  of  all  kinds,  pound- 
ed, broken,  or  ground,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre;  raw  skins;  fish  of  all  kinds;  swamp  mud,  river  mud, 
pond  mud  and  sea  mud,  wood  ashes,  turfs,  sea-weeds,  moss 
mixed  with  dung  in  boles,  —  good  for  potatoes,  —  turf  fVom 
highways,  &c. ;  shells  of  shell-fish;  scrapings  of  streets  and 
back  yards ;  rubbish  of  old  housus,  and  earth  which  has 
long  been  under  cover.  Both  of  these  collect  and  retain 
nitre.  Old  brine  of  saked  meat  or  fish,  which  contains,  be- 
sides salt,  some  blood,  oil,  &c.,  in  composts.  Sea  water, 
which  contains  other  substances  besides  water  and  salt, 
which  are  fit  fop  nourishing  plants.  Soap-suds,  replete  with 
a  prepared  food  for  plants;  excellent  for  watering  gardens 
in  dry  weather.  None  of  this  should  ever  be  lost.  If  the 
sarden  be  distant  or  wet,  it  may  enrich  the  dung  heap. 
Water  in  the  hollows  of  farm-yards.  Instead  of  suffering 
ibis  liquor  to  soak  ioto  the  earth,  it  should  be  taken  up  by 
straw  litter,  or  some  absorbent  substance  thrown  into  it,  or 
carried  out  in  a  water-cart,  and  sprinkled  over  land  which 
needs  it,  in  the  manner  in  which  streets  are  watered  in 
cities. 

In  the  "New England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  IX.  p.  246,)  vrav 
published  an  article  written  by  Hon.  John  Lowell,  from 
whi^h  tbe  following  is  extracted: 

'  A  few  yeara  since,  the  Hon  William  Ellis,  of  Dedham, 
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recommended  te  me  the  use  of  the  head  ftod  feet  bjnes  of 
o>en,  aa  a  highl)'  valuable  maoure  oa  meadow  lands.  He 
mid  he  had  observed,  in  pasaing,  tbat  I  had  grouada  re- 
markably well  adapted  for  this  manure.  I,  however,  neslect- 
ed  this  hint,  thougn  I  constantly  kept  it  in  mind,  until  (ha 
last  year,  when,  seeing  an  immense  load  of  the  heads  of 
oxen  pasain^  by,  I  inquired  of  the  owner  for  what  purpoM 
he  was  cartmg  these  materials,  and  be  answered  me  to  the 
following  facts,  viz,  :  that  he  came  down  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  with  an  empty  team,  and  was  carrying  back  a  load, 
which  cost  him  two  dollars,  to  put  on  his  mesdow  land.  I 
found  it  was  no  new  experiment  with  him,  and  that  be  come 
■often  for  that  purpose. 

".I  nfade  the  experiment.  Its  success  surpassed  all  his 
desc/ipUons.  The  manure  brought  in  new  grasses.  It  en- 
couraged and  invigorated  the  old. 

"  I  am  aware  it  is  only  of  limited  application,  but  it  is  do 
trifling  thing  to  render  useful  an  article  formerly  thrown 
sway.  We  know  so  little  of  the  philosophy  of  manure,  tbat 
I  shall  not  speak  positively  on  the  subject.  All  I  shall  say 
is,  tbat  there  is  much  animal  matter  still  adhering  to  the 
bonea,  and  animal  matter  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
promote  the  growth  of  vegetables. 

"  The  mode  of  application  is,  to  break  them  up  with  a 
sledge,  or  with  the  back  of  an  axe,  and  then  to  press  tbem 
below  the  surface  by  a  rammer  or  beetle.  The  only  point 
to  which  I  olTer  my  testimony  is,  that  tKe  efftctt  art  mtich 
greater  than  an  cftutl  fuan/thf  of  horse  and  cow  dung.  This 
may  be  relied  on." 


FENCES.  The  kinds  of  fence  and  manner  of  feocing, 
should  vary,  according  to  the  diSerence  of  soils  and  (he 
kinds  of  materials  for  fencing  In  new  lands  logs  are  and 
ought  to  be  moat  used,  When  built  of  white  pine,  they  will 
last  about  twenty  years.  Other  sorts  of  wood,  such  as  pitch- 
pine,  hemlock,  ash,  oak,  &c.,  will  endure  for  a  considerable 
time  if  not  placed  too  near  the  ground.  If  a  fence  be  made 
partly  of  white  pine  and  partly  of  other  wood,  the  former 
should  be  laid  nearest  to  the  ground.  If  logs  are  peeled 
(hey  will  last  the  longer  in  fences. 

It  has  been  practised  by  some  farmers  to  make  posts  for 
ftocea  vety  durable  ly  the  following  simple  process.    Hwy 
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bore  B  hole  in  that  part  of  the  post  which,  when  set,  will  ha 
just  at  the  Burfsce  of  the  earth,  with  such  a  slope  as  will 
carry  it  downward  an  inch  or  two.  Thej'  then  fill  the  hole 
with  Bait,  which  will  preaerve  the  timber  a  long  time  from 
decay . 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  posta  and  raila  will  be  found 
the  cheapest  materials  for  fence.  In  making  fences  of  this 
description,  it  ia  advised  by  Mr,  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Penn> 
Bylvania,  to  set  the  posts  with  the  top  parts  in  the  ground; 
and  he  asserts  that  they  will,  in  that  position,  last  three  or 
lour  times  as  long  as  when  they  are  set  with  the  butt  ends 
down.  He  advises,  also,  in  making  fences,  always  to  place  . 
the  rails  with  the  heart  side  up. 

The  best  limber  for  rails,  according  to  Dr.  Deane,  is  "Ted. 
cedar.  It  is  easy  to  split,  light  to  carry  and  handle,  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  the  most  durable  of  any.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  Bngland,  there  is  an  ac- 
count  which  states,  in  substance,  that  posts  of  oak,  and  oth- 
ers of  chestnut,  wore  set  down  in  Somersetshire,  where  they 
had  to  undergo  repairs  in  eighteen  years.  The  oak  posts 
were  then  found  to  be  unserviceable,  and  the  chestuut  very 
little  worn.  The  oak  posts  were  renewed,  the  chesnut  re- 
mained, and  in  twenty-five  years  afterwards  they  were  not 
so  much  rotted  ae  the  oak. 

If  the  lower  ends  of  posts  are  scorched  in  a  hot  Rame  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  ground,  they  will  last  the  longer. 
Some  recommend  soaking  them  in  sea-water  to  keep  tiiem 
from  rotting.  The  posts  should  be  set  at  least  two  feet  in 
the  ground.  Some  farmers  cut  their  posta  so  long,  and  mor- 
tise them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can  turn  them  upside 
down,  when  the  lower  ends  become  rotten. 

It  is  said  in  the  Barnstable  Journal,  that  "  Deacon  Wins- 
low  Martin  has  on  his  farm  a  kind  of  fence,  which  for  dura- 
bility and  beauty  can  hardly  be  exceeded.  On  each  side  of 
the  road  adjacent  his  dwelling,  are  rows  of  large  button- 
wood  trees,  set  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder.  Into  these,  when 
young,  cedar  rails  were  inserted,  as  into  common  posta.  As 
the  trees  increased  in  size,  the  wood  formed  closely  jround 
the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  firmly  secured  them  in  their 
places.  It  is  certainty  a  durable  and  cbeap  fence,  because 
it  will  require  no  repairs  at  least  for  one  generation,  and  is 
moreover  constantly  increasing  in  value.  Were  our  roads 
lined  with  this  kind  of  fence,  it  would  add  not  a  little  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country  and  the  comfort  of  the  traveller." 
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The  'Farmer'sGuide" observes, that  "post  and  Tailfencea 
and  board  fences  are  very  good  where  the  soil  is  dry.  In  a 
wet  soil,  the  posts  will  be  moved  by  frost.  Red  cedar,  locust, 
and  chestnut,  are  best.  Butternut,  black  walnut,  and  oak, 
are  pretty  good,  lasting  about  fifleen  years.  For  the  rails, 
cedar  is  best,  lasting  perhaps  ar.  age.  If  timber  is  scarce, 
and  the  ground  is  level  and  free  from  stones,  post  and  rail 
feoces,  set  in  a  bank  of  the  earth  of  two  small  ditches, 
thrown  up  together,  ought  to  be  preferred.  If  the  posts  are 
loo  small  to  have  holes  made  through  them,  the  rails  may  be 
flattened  at  the  ends,  and  faslened  to  the  posts  with  spikei, 
or  with  wooden  pins  well  secured." 

When  ground  is  wholly  subdued,  and  the  stumps  of  its 
original  trees  quite  rotted  out,  atone  walls,  properly  made, 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  fences.  On  hard,  sandy,  or  gravel- 
ly soil,  a  wall  will  stand  many  years  without  repairing.  On 
a  clay  or  miry  soil,  the  foundation  should  be  laid  in  a  trench, 
nearly  as  low  as  the  earth  freezes.  But  a  wall  of  flat  or 
square  shaped  stones  will  stand  pretty  well  on  any  soil  on 
the  surface. 

A  writer  for  the  "  Genesee  Farmer  "  gives  the  following 
directions  for  "  Planting  Pasts  for  Garden  Fences,  &c." 

"  Instead  of  filling  the  holes  up  with  the  earth  taken  out 
in  digging  them,  I  would  recommend  filling  in  around  the 
posts  reached  ashes  instead  of  common  earth,  aad  topping 
oR*  with  five  or  six  inches  of  unleached  ashes  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground ;  for  it  in  generally  between  tvind  and 
water,  as  the  sailors  term  il,  that  garden  posts  begin  to  de< 
cay.  My  reason  for  recommending  ashes  is,  that  1  have  fre- 
quently found  pieces  of  board,  hoops,  and  staves,  buried 
under  heaps  of  leached  ashes,  which  had  lain  there  many 
years,  and  were  quite  as  sound  as  when  first  buried.  No 
doubt  many  of  your  readers  have  noticed  the  same,  in  re- 
moving old  ash-heaps  near  potash  works." 


HEDGES.  In  aome  soils,  situations,  and  c 
Aedge  fences  wilt  be  found  most  advisable  and  economical. 
The  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  were  published  in  the  "  New  England  Farmer,' 
Vol.  X.  p.  339. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  recommend  live  hedges  for  this 
rocky  part  of  the  United  Slates.    Our  own  stones  furnish 
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he  belt  diriaions  we  could  aak  for  or  desire;  and  on  moat 
ferim  the  removal  of  them  from  the  soil  would  be  economi* 
cal,  and  the  piecing  them  as  parliliooa  for  fields  is  the  cheaiH 
est  and  most  natural  mode  of  disposing  of  tbem.  Still,  in 
New  Koeland,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  countr;  of  allu- 
vial or  diluvial  soil,  in  which  no  rocks  are  Tuund,  and  in 
which  a  stone  wall  could  not  be  obtained  without  great  ex- 
pense. Such  is  the  state  of  (he  greater  part  of  the  old  col- 
ony helow  Plf  mouth,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  But  wherever  wood  fences  are  required  it  may 
be  useful  to  substitute  live  hedges. 

"  The  Virginia  thorn,  is  in  most  cases  utterly  useless  aa  a 
fence.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ravages  of  a  worm  at 
its  root;  whether  it  he  the  same  which  attaclis  the  apple  and 
the  quince,  is  a  point  not  settled.  The  same  objection  ia 
applicable  to  the  English  hawthorn.  And  to  thia  fatal  one  is 
superadded  another,  the  appearance  of  a  fungus  of  a  yellow 
color  on  the  leaves,  which  utterly  dis^ures  them  and  strips 
them  of  their  foliage  in  September.  The  gUdiitckia  triacatf 
thoi  is  not  suited  tor  hedses  with  us.  If  lefl  to  grow  thej 
soon  grow  out  of  all  reach,  if  checked  they  are  winter-killed. 
We  are  indebted  wholly  and  entirely  to  (be  experiments  of 
Ezekiel  Horsy  Derby,  Esq.  for  the  possession  of  a  plant, 
the  buckthorn,  (rhammu  eathartictu,)  which,  from  ten  years' 
trial,  seems  to  atford  every  desirable  quality  for  a  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  eflectual  hedge. 

"I  have  tried  this  plant  for  six  years.  Ills  hardy  and 
rapid  in  its  growth,  of  impenetrable  thickness,  end  so  far  aa 
that  extent  of  experiment  enables  me  to  judge,  not  subject 
to  any  disease,  or  the  visitation  of  any  insect  whatever. 
As  it  IS  very  provoking  as  well  aa  expensive  to  cultivators  to 
be  led  astray,  and  to  find  u&er  Ave  or  ten  years  that  they 
have  been  deceived,  they  would  do  well  to  examine  growing 
hedges  of  the  buckthorn," 

I'he  following  is  extracted  from  a  notice  of  Mr.  Derby  of 
the  cultivation  and  uses  of  the  buckthorn.  The  tree  from 
which  my  plants  were  raised,  formerly  etood  in  the  garden  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke,  who  used  the  berries  for  medici- 
nal  purposes,  and  was  as  large  as  any  of  our  common  apple- 
trees.  He  was  induced  at  last  to  cut  it  down,  as  it  shaded 
so  much  of  his  garden.  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  healthy 
and  clean  appearance  of  the  tree,  and  the  next  spring  ob- 
Bnrving  several  young  plants,  ra'jed  from  seed  dropped  in 
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Ibe  autumn,  that  I  was  iDduced  lo  transplaot  tbem  to  a  onr- 
■ery,  where  they  grew  with  great  rapidity. 

"After  trying  sereral  kinds  of  trees  Tor  (he  parpose  of 
making  a  hedge,  without  much  auccesa,  I  was  induced  to  try 
Ibis,  which  has  afforded  a  most  beaulirul  Tence,  bo  much  so 
aa  to  attract  the  altenlioii  of  every  person  who  has  seen  K. 
It  divides  my  garden,  is  about  three  hundred  feel  in  length, 
(h«  plants  set  nearly  a  foot  apart,  is  five  feet  high,  and  two 
feet  wide  st  top,  which  ia  cut  neatly  level.  It  ehoots  early 
in  the  soring,  makes  a  handsome  appearance,  and  conlinuca 
its  verdure  till  very  late  in  the  fall.  It  has  not  so  much 
spine  as  either  the  English  or  American  hawthorn,  but  I 
think  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  cattle.  The  plant  beani 
the  knife  or  shears  remarkably,  and  makes  as  close  and  light 
a  fence  as  either  of  the  others,  and  ia  not  subject  to  blight, 
as  both  of  them  have  been  with  me.  The  tree  furnishes  a 
large  quantity  of  seed,  which  rapidly  vegetates  ;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings." 

We  are  apprehensive  that  no  species  of  thorn  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage  in  New  England  for  the  purpose  of 
making  hedges,  on  account  principally  of  the  inaecls  which 
in  this  part  of  the  country  infest  that  plant.  Some,  however, 
prefer  the  American  thorn,  (craiiegiu  cordaia.)  A  valuable 
communication  relative  to  the  use  of  this  and  other  plants 
for  live  fences,  by  B,  S.,  M.  D.,  may  be  found  in  the  "  New 
England  Farmer,"  Vol.  IX.  p.  209. 

Upon  cotisuUing  Mr.  Lowell,  as  to  any  changes  it  would 
be  proper  to  make  on  the  article  of  hedges,  be  states,  that 
he  still  gives  the  preference  lo  the  bucktnorn,  but  that  the 
Newcastle  thorn,  grown  by  John  Prince,  Esq.,  is  more 
beautiful,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  as  enduring  and  as  free  from 
disease.  The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  buckthorn  is,  m  his 
judgment,  a  full  equivalent  for  the  beauty  of  the  other. 


SHEEP.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  sheep,  with 
differences  more  or  less  marked.  To  give  even  an  abridged 
account  of  all  the  kinds  described  in  foreign  publications, 
would  require  a  large  volume.  In  England,  the  principal 
division  of  sheep  is  into  the  lo.vo  wool  and  the  short  wool 
kinds.  Among  those  bearing  long  wool,  are  the  Leiceittr, 
Dewmtfdre  JVbl*,  ExtMot ,  Heath,  the  BakeweU  or  DUhtey 
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breeds,  fcc.  Slc.  The  origin  of  (he  iBst-mentioned  breed  of 
■heep  is  thas  described  by  an  English  writer: 

"  Mr.  Bskewell  selected  from  his  own  flock,  end  from  the 
flocks  of  others,  those  sheep  to  breed  from,  which  possessed 
in  the  greatest  degree  that  perfeclioQ  of  form  he  was  de- 
sirous to  retain  and  perpetuate.  By  judlcioustj'  crossing 
them,  and  selecting  the  most  perfect  of  their  progeny,  be  at 
length  succeeded  in  forming  the  breed,  which  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  New  Leicester,  or  Dishley 
breed;  and  having  attained  his  object,  he  carefully  guarded 
against  any  future  intermizturea  with  other  breeds.  This 
breed  exceeds  all  others  in  its  propensity  to  fatten  ;  and 
by  crossing  by  rams  with  this  breed,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  long'Wooled  sheep  in  England  have  been  greatly 
improved  in  this  respect. 

"The  Dishley  breed  are  distinguished  from  other  long- 
wooled  breeds  by  their  fine  lively  eyes,  clean  beads,  straight, 
broad,  flat  backs,  round  (barrel-like)  bodies,  very  6ae  small 
bones,  thin  pelts,  and  inclination  to  fat  at  an  early  age.  The 
lost  property  is  probably  owing  to  the  before-specified  quali- 
ties, which,  from  observation  and  experience,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  extend  generally  through  every  species  of  domes- 
tic quadrupeds.  The  Dishley  breed  is  not  only  peculiar  for 
the  mutton  being  fat,  but  also  for  the  fineness  of  the  grain; 
the  flavor  is  superior  to  the  mutton  of  most  other  long-woot- 
ed  breeds.  The  weight  of  the  carcass  may  be  stated  in 
general :  ewes  throe  or  four  years  old,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-six  pounds  per  qnaneT;'welher8  two  years  old,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds." 

Among  the  tkort-'WOoUd  sheep,  the  English  possess,  be- 
sides the  Merino  breed,  Soalh  Doums,  (he  Ryeland,  the 
Shrvp$hire,  the  SktUand,  the  Dorttl,  mtli,  be.  &c.  Merino 
sheep  were  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
178T;  and  although  it  was  formerly  a  general  opinion,  that 
the  excellence  of  their  fleece  depended  in  a  great  degree 
upon  (he  temperature  of  the  Spanish  climate,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  fineness  of  the  Spanish  wool  is  not  in>- 

Eured  by  breeding  the  sheep  in  England,  France,  Saxocy, 
[ungaty,  &c. 
It  is  important  in  the  management  of  sheep  to  keep  the 
store  sheep  in  as  equal  condition  as  possible,  but  not  too  fat, 
all  the  year  round.  In  the  grass  season  they  should  he  kept 
in  drv  pastures,  in  which  the  grass  is  short  and  sweet.  Dur- 
ing toe  winter  they  should  have  a  stead)-  and  measured  al- 
!«• 
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lowance  of  auilable  fuud,  sad  not  aometimes  be  fed  profiue- 
ly,  and  at  other  times  scantily. 

Mortimer  sayM,  "  The  fanner  should  alwajrB  buy  his  abeep 
fron;  a  worse  land  than  his  own,  and  ihej  should  he  big 
booed,  and  have  a  long  greasy  wool.  For  the  choice  of 
■beep  lo  breed,  the  ram  must  be  yoong,  and  bis  skin  of  the 
Mate  color  with  his  wool;  ftH'  the  lambs  will  be  of  (be  same 
color  with  bi«  skin.  Those  ewes  which  have  do  horns  are 
found  to  he  the  best  breeders." 

The  fiumera  of  Europe  kaow  how  to  diatioguish  the  age 
of  sheep  by  their  teeth.  When  ft  abeep  is  one  shear,  as  they 
express  il,  that  is,  has  been  sheared  but  once,  or  is  id  its 
aecond  year,  it  has  two  broad  teeth  before;  when  it  is  two 
ahear,  it  will  have  four;  when  three,  six;  when  four  shear, 
or  in  its  6fih  year,  it  will  have  eight  teeth  before.  After 
this,  their  mouths  begin  to  break. 

"  The  fat  pastures  breed  straight,  (all  sheep,  and  the  bar- 
ren hills  square  and  short  ones.  But  the  best  sheep  of  all, 
are  those  bred  upon  new  ploughed  land,  the  reason  of  which 
may  be  easily  guessed,  as  such  land  is  commonly  the  most 
free  from  bad  grasses.  All  wet  and  moist  lands  are  bad  for 
■beep,  especially  sucb  are  subject  to  be  overflowed,  aud  to 
have  sand  and  dirt  left  on  them.  The  salt  marshes  are  an 
exception  from  this  general  rule  ;  for  their  saltness  makes 
amends  for  their  moisture;  any  thing  salt,  by  reason  of  its 
drying  qualities,  being  of  great  advantage  to  sheep.  The 
best  time  for  sheep  to  yean,  which  go  twenty  weeks  with 
lamb,  is  in  April,  unless  the  owner  has  any  forward  graae, 
or  turnips.  Ewes  that  are  big  should  be  kept  hut  hare  ;  for 
it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  tbeir  bring- 
ing forth  their  young.  Tbey  may  be  well  fed,  indeed,  like 
cowB,  a  fortnight  betorehand,  to  put  them  in  heart." 

M.  BuSuD  says,  "  One  ram  wiU  be  sufficient  for  twenty- 
five  or  tbirly  ewes;  but  that  be  should  be  remarkable  for 
strength  and  comeliness;  that  those  which  have  no  born* 
are  very  iodifferenl ;  that  the  head  of  a  ram  should  be  large 
and  thick,  (he  forehead  broad,  the  eyes  large  and  black,  the 
nose  short,  the  neck  thick,  the  body  loug,  the  back  and 
rump  broad,  the  testicles  large,  and  the  tail  long;  that  (he 
besi  are  white,  with  a  large  quantity  of  wool  on  the  belly, 
(ail,  head  and  ears,  down  to  the  eyes;  that  the  best  sheep 
for  propagation  are  those  which  have  most  wool,  and  ihat 
close,  long,  silky  and  while;  especially  if  at  the  same  time 
they  have  a  large  body,  j.  thick  neck,  and  are  light-footed  " 
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He  s^B,  "  "nst  ew«fl  fttlen  very  Tast  during  their  pr^^mn- 
c;;  that  as  they  often  hurt  themselves,  and  frequently  mis- 
eanr,  so  thev  sometimes  becoBie  barren;  and  that  it  is  not 
Tery  extraordinary  for  tbem  to  bring  forth  mooatrous  pro- 
ductions. But  when  properly  tended,  they  u«  capable  of 
yeaning  during  the  whole  of  their  life,  or  to  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  yean.  But  moat  commonly  when  they  come  to 
be  seven  or  eight  yeaf  old,  they  begin  to  break,  and  become 
•ickly  ;  and  that  a  ram  is  no  longer  fit  for  propagation  after 
eight  years,  at  which  time  be  should  be  fattened  with  Ibe 
old  sbeep." 

According  to  the  same  writer,  "  Sheep  should  in  the  sum- 
mer be  tarned  out  early  in  the  morning  to  feed;  and  in  four 
or  five  hours,  alter  watering,  be  brought  back  to  the  fold,  or 
to  aome  shady  place.  At  four  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon, 
they  should  be  turned  to  their  pasture  again,  and  cootinue 
there  till  evening;  and  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  wolves, 
tbey  should  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  which  would 
render  tbem  more  vigorous,  clean,  and  healthy.  As  the  too 
great  heat  of  the  sua  is  hurtfiil  to  them,  shady  pastures  are 
best  for  them;  or  else  to  drive  them  to  a  place  with  a  west- 
ern descent  in  tbe  morning,  and  the  contrary  towards  even- 
ing." That  their  wool  may  be  saved,  they  should  not  be 
pastured  in  bushy  places,  or  where  there  are  briars.  Sheep 
are  oflen  thus  deprived  of  most  of  their  fleeces;  which,  be- 
sides the  'loss  of  the  wool,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  animals, 
when  the  weather  is  not  warm. 

The  above  writer  directs,  "  That  every  year  a  flock  of 
sheep  should  be  examined,  in  order  to  find  out  such  as  begin 
to  grow  old,  und  ought  to  be  turned  ofl^  for  fattening.  As 
they  require  a  particular  management,  so  they  should  be  put 
in  a  flock  by  themselves.  They  should  feed  while  the  grass 
is  moistened  with  dew  ia  the  morning.  Salt  sUnuld  be  given 
them  to  excite  thirst,  as  the  more  they  drink  tbe  faster  they 
will  grow  fat.  *  But  to  complete  their  fattening,  and  make 
their  flesh  firm  and  solid,  they  should  have  some  com  or 
grain  given  tbem."  They  may  be  fattened  in  the  winter; 
but  it  IS  commonly  loo  expensive,  as  they  wilt  require  a  good 
deal  of  richer  food  than  hay.  When  sheep  are  once  be- 
come fat,  tbey  should  be  kilted;  for  it  is  said  they  cannot  be 
made  fat  a  second  time.     The  teeth  of  ewes  begin  to  decay 

■  It   bu   btcd  fband,  howanr,  ibM  nil  gino  ia  cieeai  ia  iqjariwH  la 
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at  five,  tbme  i>r  wethera  at  seven,  and  those  cf  ram*  not 
ODfil  eight. 

£iM(,  Lambi,  tfc.  It  is  recommended  to  eive  ewes  with 
lamh  a  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  food  Tot 
a  month  or  six  weeka  before  they  are  expected  to  yean; 
not  enough,  however,  to  make  them  fat,  aa  dangerous  coD' 
eequences  might  attend  their  being  in  very  high  condition  at 
that  period.  Turnips  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  ewes  with 
lamb,  but  may  be  well  given  them  after  they  have  yeaned. 
If  your  sheep,  whether  store  sheep  or  ewes  with  lamb,  have 
good  hay,  about  a  quart  of  potatoes  a  day  to  each  will,  it  ■!> 
said,  be  very  beneficial,  and  an  ample  allowance.  But  when 
the  object  is  to  fat  them,  according  to  a  writer  in  Rees'  Cy- 
clopedia, about  a  gallon  of  potatoes  a  day,  with  a  lillle  hay, 
will  be  the  proper  quantity;  but  this  is  dependent,  in  part, 
on  the  size  of  the  anicnals,  and  in  part  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  bay  which  is  allowed  to  them.  Potatoes, 
besides  their  use  ae  food  for  sheep,  are  said  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable as  an  articfe  of  diet,  which  usually  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  medicint.  Thoy  have,  when  given  raw,  an 
opening  or  purgative  quality,  which  is  thought  to  be  of  usu, 
and  answer  a  similar  purpose  with  sheep  which  is  eSected 
with  swine  by  brimstone  and  antimony.  Potatoes,  baked, 
steamed,  or  boiled,  will  furnish  more  nutriment  than  those 
which  are  raw. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  place  in  the  stable  small  tuba  or 
troughs  of  water  for  the  sheep  to  drink  in.  They  will  do 
very  well  in  summer  without  water,  as  (hey  feed  when  the 
dew  is  on,  but  they  need  water  in  winter,  especially  if  fed 
mostly  on  dry  food.  "  When  sheep  have  colds,  and  dis- 
charge mucus  from  the  nose,  good  feeding,  together  with 
pine  boughs,  given  occasionally,  will  cure  them;  or  tar, 
spread  over  a  board,  over  which  a  little  fine  salt  is  strewed, 
will  induce  the  sheep  to  lick  up  tar,  and  this  will  cure  a 
cold."*  Half  a  gill  of  Indian  corn  a  day,  giveji  to  eacli 
sheep  during  winter,  is  recommended  as  keeping  them   it. 

f;ood  heart,  preventing  the  wool  from  falling  off,  and  enab- 
ing  the  ewes  (o  rear  their  young  better  than  they  would  if 
fe<r altogether  on  food  of  a  less  substantial  nature. 

"  When  several  kinds  of  food  can  he  procured,  it  is  right 
h>  give  them  alternately  to  (ho  sheep  at  dilTeront  meals,  in 
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ihe  course  of  the  Mine  day;  the  qualities  of  one  kind  aid  or 
compeasale  those  of  eaother.  At  certam  hours  of  tbe  da/, 
dry  fodder  should  bo  given,  and,  at  others,  roots  or  grain. 
If  there  be  auy  danger  that  the  roots  may  decay,  the  winter 
should  be  begun  with  them,  mixing,  however,  some  dry  food 
with  Ihem,  for  alone  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  nutri- 
tious. "  • 

Writers  do  not  agree  on  the  quantity  of  food  which  a 
given  number  of  sheep  will  consume  to  advantage  in  a  given 
time.  Probably,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
rules  on  tbe  subject  which  would  not  be  subject  to  very 
nearly  as  many  exceptions  as  coincidences.  Some  seaqona 
would  require  more  food  than  others  for  Ihe  same  aheep  ; 
the  same  number  of  sheep  of  different  sizes,  a^es,  sexes, 
and  breeds,  would  also  consume  different  quantities  of  food 
of  the  sante  quality.  When  we  add  to  these  causes  of  er- 
ror ihe  consideiation  that  food  of  the  same  kind  is  often  very 
different  in  quality,  — one  ton  of  clover  hay,  for  example, 
mowed  at  the  right  period  of  its  growth,  and  well  made  and 
housed,  may  be  worth  two  tons  of  the  same  sort  of  hay 
grown  and  made  under  different  circumstances,  —  nothing, 
therefore,  cau  be  hoped  for  in  this  inquiry,  except  some  ap- 
proximation to  truth.  We  may,  however,  perhaps  provide 
ourselves  with  materials  for  the  exercise  of  those  qualities 
for  gutuing,  for  which  New  England  people  are  celebrated. 
When  a  man  is  laying  in  fodder  for  his  aheep  or  neat  cattle, 
it  may  be  of  great  consequence  to  be  able  to  form  a  con- 
jecture approximating  the  truth,  relative  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  provisions  for  that  purpose  which  it  may  bo 
expedient  to  accumulate. 

Hr.  Lawrence  says,  "  Sheep  will  eat,  on  on  average, 
twenty  pounds  of  turnips  each  in  twenty-four  hours.  An 
aere  of  good  turnips  in  the  field,  between  November  and 
March,  will  keep  one  hundred  sheep  six  weeks.  One  gallon 
of  raw  potatoes  will  suffice  a  sheep  twenty-four  hours,  but 
some  will  eat  much  more.  Fourteen  hundred  sheep  will  eat 
up  and  spoil  an  acre  of  good  turnips  in  a  night.  Of  the 
quantitiea  of  bay  and  corn  [grain]  which  a  sheep  w^l  con- 
sume doily,  I  do  not  recollect  any  accurate  expenments.  To 
feed  liberaity  one  hundred  sheep  with  this  precious  article 
throughout  the  winter  season,  ten  tons  at  least  would  be  re- 
^Bved;  although  I  have  lately  been  informed  by  a  great 

*  TmtMt't  Timtim  ob  abnp. 
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aheep'paaster,  that  he  aOowa  but  that  qnanlily  (o  a  flock  of 
ooe  thousand;  his  turnips  being  excetleot,  with  plenty  of 
grBEing  ground. 

"  As  to  corn  [grain],  a  large  sheep  will  eat  several  pints  or 
pounds  per  day;  and  the  comparison  of  quantity  of  food  be* 
tween  the  sheep  and  the  ox  may  be  generally  stated  at  oae- 
eighth  or  one-ninth  part  for  the  sheep." 

**  One  thing  (says  M.  Tessier)  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended, which  is,  to  place  the  bay  in  the  racks  while  (he 
sheep  are  out  of  the  house;  by  this  precaution,  the  duM 
will  not  fail  upon  the  fleeces."  Dr.  Deane  observed,  that 
the  rack  in  which  tho  hay  is  put  should  be  upright,  so  that 
in  feeding,  the  seeds,  chaff,  &.c.  should  not  fall  into  the  wool 
about  their  necks.  Under  Che  rack  should  be  a  trough  for 
catching  the  seeds  of  the  hay  and  feeding  the  sheep. 

With  reeard  to  giving  salt  to  sheep,  writers  have  disa- 
greed. It  IS  believed  to  be  better  not  to  give  them  any  than 
to  allow  them  too  grei^  a  quantity.  AT,  Tessier  says, 
"  Sheep  have  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  long  and 
troublesome  looseness,  in  consequence  of  having  taken  too 
much  salt;  which  has  induced  the  belief  that  sea-water  is 

Kisonous  to  them;  and  that  his  sheep  have  always  been 
althy,  though  he  bad  never  given  them  any  salt.  But  he 
states  that  it  may  be  indispensably  necessary  io  wet  coun- 
tries. And  Dr.  Cooper,  editor  of  (he  last  edition  of  the 
Domestic  Encyclopedia,  recommends  one-fourth  of  an  ounce 
a  day  as  a  proper  quantity  for  sheep.  Mr.  Grove  likewise 
says,  "  Salt  is  required  by  sheep  at  intervals  during  the 
whole  year,  but  it  is  oflen  given  in  too  great  quantity,  and 
almost  farced  upon  (be  sheep;  which  is  oflen  injurious,  and 
oflen  injures  the  digestion  so  that  the  best  grain  will  pasi 
through  them  unaltered." 

The  same  writer  says,  "In  the  season  for  dropping  lambs, 
the  utmost  care  is  necessary.  The  birth  is  most  commonly 
easy,  but  oHen  slow.  Ignorant  shepherds  are  very  apt  on 
such  occasions  to  be  aiding  in  the  birth,  which  is  always 
useless  and  oflen  very  injurious." 

"It  oflen  happens,"  says  Mr.  Grove,  "that  ewes  will  not 
own  their  lambe,  particularly  the  £rs(  they  bear;  and  in  this 
case  I  would  advise  to  the  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  the  lamb, 
which  induces  (he  ewe  to  lick  it,  aUer  which  she  will  gene- 
rally allow  it  to  suck,  If  not,  the  ewe  with  her  lamb  should 
be  placed  in  a  separate  incloeure  (of  which  several  should 
be  previously  prepared)  and  fed  with  the  most  nutritious  fod- 
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der,  particularly  with  nourishing  liquids,  that  Ihe  adder  mvf 
be  naeomforlabljr  distended;  nnd  ifihia  be  not  sufficient,  she 
roust  be  tied  by  ihe  legs  till  the  lamb  has  been  once  suckled ; 
after  nhich  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  observed,  that  "there  is  no  food  of 
which  sheep  are  fonder  than  pea-straw;  and  where  circum- 
stances  are  favorable  for  that  crop,  peas  ought  to  be  cu^ 
livated  more  for  the  straw,  from  the  advantases  that  would 
thence  be  derived  by  the  sheep-farmer."  Mr.  Young  also 
observes,  that  "the  straw  of  early  while  peas,  applied  to 
aheep,  is  the  most  valuable  return  made  by  straw." 

A  writer  for  "  The  New  England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  IV,  p. 
234,)  with  the  signature  M.  R.  C,  gives  the  following  judi- 
cious  remarks  on  sheep. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  do  domestic  animal  that  requires  nmre 
nice  and  constant  attention  than  the  sheep,  and  no  other  that 
will  more  richly  pay  for  generous  keeping.  Though  he  may 
not  be  more  liable  lo  disease,  mir  require  a  better  quality  of 
food  than  neat  stock,  still  that  management  which  will  keep 
cattle  in  good  caae  will  not  answer  for  sheep.  His  hebila 
and  mode  of  feeding  are  entirely  dilTerent.  For  instance,  in 
the  winter  season  a  cow  may  be  kept  tied  to  the  stall  twenty- 
two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and,  if  well  fed  three  times 
a  day,  keep  her  flesh  and  get  sufficient  exercise  for  her 
heahh.  Serve  a  sheep  in  the  same  manner  and  itt would  not 
probably  live  a  month.  It  is  natural  for  sheep  to  move  about 
and  change  situation.  Turn  a  flock  of  hungry  sheep  into  a 
pasture,  they  will  run  to  the  end  of  it  before  they  begin  to 
eat;  feed  them  in  troughs,  they  will  run  over  all  till  they 
come  to  the  last,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power.  They 
are  almost  continually  shifting  situation  from  hill  to  dale, 
from  one  kind  of  food  to  another;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  sheep 
will  thrive  better  on  two  or  three  difierent  kinds  of  ordinary 
fodder,  than  they  will  to  be  confined  lo  one  kind  that  is  of  a 
superior  quality. 

"The  proper  line  lo  yard  sheep  in  the  fall  is  while  they 
are  yet  in  good  order  from  fresh  feed,  and  before  the  frost 
takes  the  nourishing  qualities  from  the  grass  :  but  a  time  in 
which  many  sheep  are  not  folded,  they  are  left  to  nibble 
over  the  frozen  pastures  till  they  lose  the  flesh  of  half  a 
•uromer's  keeping,  and  which  takes  half  a  winter  to  regain. 
!t  ii  a  great  error  which  is  persisted  in  witfc  an  idea  to  save 
odder.  But  setting  aside  the  injury  done  i-astures  by  close 
Ceding  at  thu  aeaaon  of  the  year,  the  sheep  which  alray 
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■way  and  are  lost,  and  the  time  spent  in  huating  thsm,  which 
are  not  idle  considerationB,  the  farmer  would  more  than  get 
repaid  for  his  extra  fodder,  and  a  few  weeks'  attention  in 
yarding  bis  sbeep  sooner,  by  preserving  their  health  and 
condition.  When  they  are  put  to  winter-quarters,  they  re- 
quire as  much  variety  aa  possible,  not  that  they  want  so 
much  room,  but  they  need  a  number  of  diSereut  apartments 
Two  yarda  and  one  shed  will  do  very  well  for  one  flock,  or, 
what  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  if  a  large  number  of 
•heep  are  to  be  kept  near  each  other,  have  the  yards  in 
a  row,  aod  one  more  yard  than  Bocks  of  eheep.  Then  by 
shifting  one  flock  to  the  spare  yard  it  leaves  another  vacant, 
and  so  on.  Thus  may  bI)  be  changed,  which  should  be 
done  at  every  time  of  feeding.  As  fast  as  the  yards  are 
empty,  the  food  should  be  put  in  them,  and  never  while  the 
sheep  are  there.  One  hundred  sheep  are  enough  to  be  kept 
together.  Cleanliness  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their 
yards  should  be  Uttered  with  straw  or  somethiog  of  the  kind 
constantly,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  in  a  degree  a 
relish  far  their  food. 

"  The  next  thing  necessary  is,  to  have  proper  places  for 
your  sheep  to  eat  hay  in,  which  are  the  common  board  man- 
gers, and  may  make  partings  to  the  yards.  Take  six  joists, 
say  three  inches  square,  and  four  feet  long;  have  the  boards 
of  a  length,  then  nail  two  of  them  to  the  joists  set  up  per- 
pendicularly io  such  a  manner  that  one  joist  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  ea^  board,  and  the  other  two  at  the  ends,  and 
that  the  top  edge  of  the  boards  will  be  one  foot  from  the 
ground;  then  nail  short  boards  on  the  endd  (wo  feet  and  a 
half  long,  the  width  of  the  majogtir,  the  next  board  on  the 
sides  to  be  placed  eight  inches  from  the  lower  boards,  then 
board  it  tight  to  the  top  of  the  joists,  and  the  manger  is 
fini^ed.  A.  manger  eighteen  feet  long,  of  this  description, 
will  accommodate  thirty  sbnep.  Single  makers  may  be 
made  along  the  outside  fence  of  the  yard,  which  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  so  wide.  The  great  superionty  of  these  man- 
gers over  racks  is,  first,  the  facility  of  putting  hay  into  them 
without  dropping  it  on  (he  ground,  aecoodly,  it  obviates  the 
danger  of  hay-seed  foiling  on  the  wool  of  the  sheep ;  and 
thirdly,  it  prevents  any  waste  of  fodder.  The  next  thing 
after  mangers  for  hay,  should  be  a  place  appropnated  for 
feeding  out  roots,  which  every  farmer  should  raise  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Although  we  cannot  turn  them  to  so  good  an 
aeoount  aa  the  Eogluh  feeders  do,  on  ftooount  of  the  severi* 
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t;  of  our  viaters,  still  a  proportion  of  them  as  food  for  our 
stock  is  of  great  importance.  Id  order  that  the  farmer  nay 
make  the  most  of  his  roots,  he  should  have  a  cellar  fixed  to 
receive  them  in  the  fall,  without  too  much  labor,  and  ac- 
cessible at  any  time  in  the  winter,  without  endangering  them 
by  frost.  Tbo  cellar  should  be  placed  as  near  the  yard  as 
practicable,  with  a  watering-place  st  hand.  A  good  way  of 
washing  roots  is,  to  hare  an  oblong  box  (hat  will  hold  two 
or  three  bushels,  with  the  bottom  perforated  with  auger 
holes,  and  rockers  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  box;  then 
by  pouring  in  a  little  water  and  rocking  them,  the  dirl  will 
directly  wash  through  the  bottom  of  the  box.  They  should 
then  be  cut  fine  with  a  sharp  shovel,  and  they  are  fit  fur 
feeding  out.  Browse  in  the  winter  occasionally  for  sheep  is 
very  palatable,  and  is  of  considerable  use  in  preserving  their 
appetite,  and  as  a  change  of  food,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  the  right  kind.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bard 
wood,  of  which  the  bark  and  buds  are  very  injurious.*  The 
bark  of  the  black  cherry  eaten  by  ewes  with  lamb  is  almost 
sure  to  produce  abortion.     Generally  winter  ereen  is  to  be 

K referred  to  any  other  browse.     White  and  yellow  pine  are 
BSt. 

"  Regularity  in  feeding  sbeep  is  of  prime  consequence  in 
cold  dry  weather.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  Ibom  oflener 
than  three  times  a  day,  if  discretion  is  used  in  the  tjuantity 
at  fodder.  In  warm  weather,  and  especially  if  it  is  muddy, 
they  should  have  little  at  a  time,  and  be  fed  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  Daubenton  and  others  calculate  that  two 
pounds  of  hay  are  sufBcieot  for  the  support  of  one  sheep  a 
day,  (which,  by  the  way,  in  our  cliraate  is  not  enough.) 
Calculations  of  this  kind,  if  made  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
on  one,  or  any  number  of  sheep  at  one  time,  will  not  ap- 
ply to  the  same  sheep  at  another;  because  so  much  depends 
on  circumstances.  A  sheep  that  will  eat  three  pouods  of 
hay  in  a  cold  day  will  not,  perhaps,  eat  more  than  two  in  a 
warm  day  following;  and  still  leas  in  a  damp  one.  Not  that 
Ihey  require  so  much  more  food  in  cold  weather  than  in 
warm,  but  that  sudden  changes  affect  their  appetites  and 
without  injuring  their  health.  Again,  a  sbeep  of  proper 
form  and  inclination  to  fatten,  will  not  need  ao  much  nutri- 
ment to  preserve  its  flesh  as  one  of  the  same  weight  of  a 
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cowau,  rawboned,  uneasy  make.  '  And  on«  kind  ofbaj  naj 
bave  double  the  substantial  qualities  of  another.  Therefore 
no  certain  rule  c«a  be  given  as  to  the  quaolitj  necessary  for 
their  support;  though  eiperimeats  of  this  kind  are  not  with- 
out their  use,  for,  as  remarked  in  one  of  the  "  New  England 
FarnMra,"theya£rord  "  a  fine  opportuoilr  of  guessing  at  (he 
proper  quantity  necessary  to  keep  a  stock  a  given  time." 

"Vhere  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
proper  time  of  year  for  lamba  to  come.  A  New  Vork  wri- 
ter thinks  that  rams  should  not  be  taken  from  the  enres  at 
all;  that  lainbB  should  come  early  in  the  winter,  which  is 
the  natural  time.  This  I  think  erroneous;  the  neural  lime 
is  the  most  convenient  time,  and  the  proprietor  should  ba 
governed  wholly  by  his  means.  There  are  advantages  in 
having  lambs  come  early,  and  disadvantages,  and  vice  vena 
Lhe  aame  in  havins  tbent  cocoe  late.  If  a  man  has  god- 
venienees  for  guardins  against  cold,  and  plenty  of  succulent 
food  for  bis  ewea,  February  and  March  is  decidedly  tb« 
best  time  for  them  to  come.  It  is  true  that  they  require 
more  attentioo  at  this  season  than  in  warm  weather,  but  time 
is  Dot  worth  ao  much,  and  the  lamba  learn  to  eat  hay  before 
they  are  turned  to  pasture,  consequently  they  do  much  bet- 
ter the  following  winter.  They  get  out  of  the  way  of  foies, 
and  are  able  (o  take  care  of  themselves  at  washing  and 
shearing  time,  which  is  of  consider^le  consequence.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  former  is  deficient  in  proper  food  and 
otber  conveniences  for  his  sheep,  and  has  a  pasture  near,  thai 
he  can  look  to  bis  flock,  it  may  oflen  be  advisable  to  have 
his  lambs  coote  in  April  or  May. 

"Whensheepare  turned  to  pasture  in  the  Bpriog,  the  tran- 
sition from  dry  food  to  grass  causes  a  relax,  which  spoils,  or 
very  much  injores  a  great  part  of  the  wool  on  their  buttocks 
and  thighs,  and  makes  double  the  work  at  the  time  of  wash- 
ing; therefore,  before  they  are  turned  to  pasture  the  wool  in 
the  way  should  be  corefiilly  shorn  off,  which  is  very  little 
trouble,  and  mokes  a  saving  worth  noticing. 

"  In  selecting  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  first  care  undoubtedly 
should  be,  to  get  those  of  the  evenest  and  finest  woid  ;  the 
next,  those  of  the  best  form  and  most  peaceable  disposition; 
and  the  next  care,  which  is  very  little  thought  of,  to  get  those 
that  are  without  horns.  Any  one  who  has  had  the  manag»- 
meat  of  sheep  in  the  winter,  can  leMify  to  the  injury  which 
large-homed  sheep  do  in  crowding  after  (odder  and  ruiming 
through  gates,  he.    Horned  rams  kept  with  pregnactt  owes 
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do  greit  miscbi«f.  Id  many  parts  of  SpaiB  Ihey  unpotala 
the  horos  of  their  rams,  for  which  there  are  varioaa  proce»- 
•es:  amae  uae  a  large  chiacl;  others  a  sair,  which  is  the 
most  expeditious  nay,  had  is  preferable.  Them  are  other 
•erions  objections  to  tbe  keeping  of  horned  sheep,  which  I 
cannot  better  exemplify  than  by  quoting  the  following  words 
from  Henry  Cline,  an  eminent  surgeon. 

"  '  Horns  are  useless  in  domestic  animals.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  breed  aairaalB  without  them.  The  breeders  of  hom- 
ed cattle  and  horned  sheep  sustain  a  loss  more  extensive 
than  they  may  conceive;  for  it  is  not  the  horn  alone,  but  also 
much  more  bone  in  the  skulls  of  such  animals,  to  support 
their  boms;  besides,  there  is  an  additional  quantity  of  I'lga.- 
ment  and  bone  in  the  neck,  which  in  of  small  value.  The 
skull  of  a  ram  with  its  horns  weighed  five  times  more  than 
another  skull  which  was  hornless.  Both  these  skulls  were 
taken  from  sheep  of  the  same  age,  each  being  tour  years  old. 
The  great  difference  in  weight  depended  chiefly  on  the  horns, 
for  the  lower  jaws  were  nearly  equal,  one  weighing  seven 
ounces  and  the  other  six  ounces  and  ihree-quartera;  which 
proves  that  the  natural  size  of  the  head  wa^  nearly  the  same 
in  both,  independent  of  the  horns  and  the  thickness  of  the 
bone  which  supports  them.  In  a  horned  animal  the  skull  ia 
extremely  thick,  in  a  hornless  animal  it  is  much  thinner, 
especially  in  that  part  where  the  horns  usually  grow.' 

"  To  those  who  have  not  reflected  on  iho  subject,  it  may 
appear  of  Utile  consequence  whether  sheep  or  cattle  hare 
horns;  bat,  on  a  very  moderate  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  loss  in  farming  slock,  and  also  in  the  diminution  of 
animal  food,  is  very  considerable  from  the  production  of 
horns  and  their  appendages.  A  mode  of  breeding  which 
would  prevent  the  production  of  these,  would  afford  a  con- 
siderable profit  in  an  increase  of  meat  and  wool  and  other 
valuable  parts." 

Skearing  Sheep,  tfe.  Deane's  "  New  England  Farmer  " 
states,  that  "  we  shear  our  sheep  in  general  too  early  in  this 
country.  In  England,  where  the  spring  is  more  forward 
than  in  this  country,  ihe  approved  time  of  shearing  is  front 
the  middle  to  tbe  latter  end  of  June.  They  should  be  wash- 
ed in  a  warm  time;  afler  this  they  should  run  three  or  four 
days  in  a  clean  pasture,  before  they  are  shorn.  It  is  good 
for  them  to  have  time  to  sweat  a  little  in  their  wool,  after 
wuhing. " 

Mr.  Lawrence  myt,  *'  June  seenu  [in  England]  to  be  tb» 
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general  Bhearing  iicnth,  and  where  no  extraordinarj  prectu- 
lions  are  taken,  tie  businesa  had  better  be  delayed  till  to- 
wards midsummer,  more  especiall/  in  cold,  backward  springs; 
because  in  sucb  seasona  we  seldom  uotil  that  period  have 
any  settUd  fair  weather.  Besides,  a  more  perfect  fleece  is 
obtained,  and  fuller  of  yolk  from  the  perspiration  of  the  aoi- 
mal. 

"  Washiog  previous  to  clipping  the  sheep  is  the  general 
custom,  with  few  exceptioas,  in  this  country;  inde^  it  is 
proper  with  all  long-wooled  sheep,  but  not  bo  easily  practi- 
cable with  the  matted,  greasy,  and  impenetrable  lleeces  of 
the  Spanish  and  cardiog-wool  breed,  which  in  Spain  they 
invariably  shear  dry,  as  baa  been  the  practice  in  Devonshire, 
with  the  ahort-wooled  sheep,  for  centuries." 

It  is  observed  by  Loudon,  that  "  sheep-shearing,  inRom- 
nej*  Marsh  [England],  commences  about  midsummer  and 
finishes  about  the  middle  of  July.  I'bose  who  shear  latest 
apprehend  that  they  gain  half  a  p:iund  weight  in  every  fleece, 
by  the  increased  perspiration  of  the  sheep  and  consequent 
growth  of  the  wool.  Besides,  they  say,  in  early  shearing  the 
wool  has  not  the  condition  which  it  aAerwards  acquires. 
But  then  >a  late  shearing  the  fleece  will  have  the  less  time 
to  grow,  so  as  to  protect  the  animal  against  the  rigors  of  the 
succeeding  winter;  and  if  a  year's  interval  is  allowed  be- 
tween each  clipping  lime,  aflcr  your  routine  is  established 
the  wool  will  have  had  the  same  period  for  its  growth, 
whether  you  shear  early  or  lute.  Sheep  with  fine  fleeces, 
which  are  shorn  without  being  washed  on  the  back  of  the 
animal,  may  be  clipped  earlier  in  the  season  than  those 
which  are  exposed  to  sufier  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  cold 

Lemuel  W.  Briggs,  E^q.,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in 
articles  published  in  the  "iSewEnglai.d  Farmer,"  (Vol.  III. 

Siages  S73,  287,)  stated  certain  facts,  which  would  seem 
Bvorable  to  early  shearing;  and  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  particularly  with  sheep  which  are  not  washed,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  but  (he  practice  is  beneficial.  Mr.  Briggs  stated, 
in  substance,  that  Mr.  Rouse  Potter,  of  Prudence  island, 
Narragaoset  bay,  Rhode  Island,  who  kept  nine  hundred  and 
fitly  sheep,  and  lost  but  two  the  preceding  winter,  begins  to 
shear  them  by  the  1st  of  May,  if  the  we&iher  is  favorable, 
and  continues  daily,  until  he  completes  bis  shearing.  For 
(he  first  week,  be  puts  those  sheared  under  cover  or  m  cloee 
yards  every  night;  by  that  time  the  wool  will  grow  so  as  to 
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give  them  a  sufficient  coTering.  By  this  practice  of  earl<r 
■heariog  he  gains  much  wool,  wbich  rormerly,  when  he  put 
his  sheariDg  ofT  till  the  middle  of  June,  Ihe  ebecp  would 
shed;  and  brther,  when  thus  early  sheared,  the  wool  begins 
to  start  and  grow  much  quickef  than  when  shearing  is  defer- 
red to  the  usual  time.  He  says,  that  formerly,  being  expos- 
ed immediately  aller  shearing  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  their 
bare  backs  would  frequently  become  sore  and  scabby,  when 
no  wool  will  grow  till  healed,  and  then  what  does  grow  from 
these  scars  is  thinner  and  coarser  than  the  rest. 

"  Mr.  Potter  stales,  that  he  has  found  from  actual  experi- 
ment, that  he  not  only  gets  more  wool,  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost,  hut  the  tucctediug  viool  will  be  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  longer,  if  sheared  early,  than  K  will  be  if 
delayed  to  the  usual  lime  of  shearinK.  And  farther,  there  is 
not  the  same  necessity  for  washing  tlie  sheep,  aa  the  wool  is 
much  cleaner,  more  free  from  sand  and  dirt,  when  taken  off 
early,  than  it  would  be  if  suffered  to  remain  on  their  backs 
until  a  hot  sun  had  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  under 
walla  and  fences-" 

The  foregoing  authorities  am  apparenttj  altogether  con 
tradictory,  as  respects  (he  time  of  year  m  which  to  shear 
slieep.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Potter  did  not 
wash  his  sheep  before  shearing,  which  must  make  considera- 
ble difference  with  regard  to  the  risk  from  cold;  and  Mr. 
Potter  appears  to  have  been  careful  to  sheller  his  sheep 
afler  shearing,  which  must  in  a  great  measure  obviate  the 
disadvantages  of  early  shearing. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  an  eminent  English  writer,  asserts,  "  It 
has  frequently  appeared  to  me,  on  reflection,  that  it  might 
be  preferable  to  shear  all  kinds  of  sheep  unwashed,  and  to 
wash  them  after  sheHring,  when  it  would  be  much  more  ef- 
fectual with  respect  to  their  health.  Such  as  were  affected 
with  foulness  or  eruption  of  the  skin  might  be  washed  and 
scrubbed  in  a  lye  of  water  and  wood  ashes,  in  a  largo  tub 
which  would  contain  three.  It  would  both  conduce  to  the 
health  of  the  sheep  and  promote  the  regular  growth  of  the 
wool.  Wool  would  probably  keep  best  ia  the  grease,  and 
dust  might  be  shaken  from  it.  Any  difliculty  in  respect  to 
fixing  the  price  of  wool  in  an  unwashed  state  would  vanish 

"  Clippir.g  off  the  coarse  soiled  wool  about  the  thighs  and 
docks,"  says  Loudon,  "  some  weeks  before  the  ususi  time 
of  washing  ind  clipping  the  sheep,  ia  a  i  excellent  practice,  a> 
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by  thiB  mesDS  the  Aeep  are  kept  clean  and  cool  when  th« 
seaaon  is  hot;  and  with  ewea,  the  uddera  are  prevenled  from 
becomiag  aore." 

In  separating  for  (he  purpose  of  washing,  the  flock  is 
brought  to  the  aide  of  the  waahing-pool,  and  tboae  lamba 
and  eheep  of  different  ktnda  fit  to  be  washed  are  put  into 
separate  incloaures;  and  such  lamba  aa  are  too  youiig  to  be 
clipped  are  not  waahed,  but  confined  in  a  fold  or  iaclosure  oi 
any  kind,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  washing-place  that 
they  may  not  distiirb  their  mothers  by  bleating. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  waahiag,  it  waa  formerly 
the  method  to  have  the  washers  standing  up  to  their  breast 
in  the  water;  but  from  the  inconvenience  and  dnnger  of  it, 
various  other  modes  of  performing  the  operation  ha*e  been 
proposed.  Among  others,  thai  of  sinking  an  empty  hogs- 
head or  other  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  man  to 
Bland  in  while  washing  the  sheep,  may  be  as  eligible  as  any. 
A  boat  near  a  bold  shore  of  a  sheet  of  water,  with  one  end 
aground,  by  which  the  eheep  is  introduced  and  put  over- 
board,  while  the  man  who  washes  him  remains  in  the  boat, 
and  extends  his  arms  over  the  sides,  and  thus  performs  the 
necessary  manipulations,  furnishes  a  convenient  mode  of 
washing  sheep.  A  small  perpendicular  waterfall,  under 
ivhich  sheep  are  conducted,  may  likewise  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  that  purpose. 

It  was  uniformly  the  practice,  immediately  after  ahearing, 
to  amear  the  bodies  of  sheep  with  some  ointment,  in  which 
tar  is  the  chief  ingredient.  This,  however,  baa  been  con- 
demned, as  causing  a  waste  of  wool  in  carding  and  manu- 
facturing into  clolh.  But  iftbe  tar  ii  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  some  greasy  substance,  the  benefit  may  be  ob- 
tained, (which  is  to  preserve  asainst  ticks  and  the  acab,  aa 
well  as  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  wool,)  without  any  bad 
consequence  resulting.  A  writer  in  "  Rees'  Cyclopedia," 
on  wool,  says  much  in  favor  of  a  compoattion  greatly  used  in 
Northumberland,  England,  and  gives  the  following  directions 
for  making  it:  "Prom  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  butter 
are  placed  over  a  gentle  fire  and  melted ;  a  gallon  of  lor  is 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  then  stirred  with  a  stick  until 
the  tar  and  butter  are  well  combined,  and  form  a  edR, 
tenacious  ointment."  Some  akill  is  required  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  locks  should  be  divided,  and  the  ointment  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  akin.  It  does  no  good  lo  apply  it  to  the 
outside  of  the  wool,  but  it  roust  come  in  contact  with  the 
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■k'lD.  This  ia  best  effected  by  opeaing  tbe  wool  slmig  tbe 
neck  and  back,  and  applying  the  ointment  with  the  biger. 
In  short,  you  must  apply  it  id  sucb  a  manner  that  it  will  be 
most  likely  to  iprBad  over  erery  part  of  th«  body.  The 
quantity  laid  on  each  animal  diflera  in  diSerent  dislricta.  Id 
the  lighleT  mode  of  greasing,  one  gallon  of  tar  and  twenty 
pounds  of  butter  will  be  sufficient  for  fifty  sheep.  In  Scot- 
land, where  greasing  is  applied  merely  to  preserve  the  ani- 
mal fiom  inclemency  of  the  climate,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tioD  of  tar  is  used.  This  would  be  very  injurious  to  tbe 
wool  were  it  any  other  but  tbe  coarsest  kind.  To  derivs 
the  greatest  advantage  from  tbe  ointment,  both  to  tbe  wool 
and  the  sheep,  it  should  be  applied  immediately  aAer  shear- 
ing, and  again  on  the  approach  of  winter.  By  the  first 
greasing,  the  wool  will  be  kept  soft  and  moist  during  the 
sultry  heals  of  July  and  August,  and  tbe  top  of  tbe  staple 
will  not  become  harsh  and  discolored.  One  acknowledged 
advantage  of  greasing  immediately  afler  shearing  should 
not  be  overlooked  :  it  destroys  the  sheep  lick,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  cutaneous  distempers,  and  to  protect 
(he  skin  against  the  bite  of  the  fly. 

Mr.  J.  Nelson  published  a  recipe  for  the  scab  on  sheep, 
similar  to  the  above,  but  which  we  should  suppose  might 
answer  a  still  better  purpose;  it  is  as  follows:  "  Take  three 
gallons  of  tar  and  three  gallons  of  train  oil,  boiled  together, 
to  trhich  add  three  pounds  of  roll  brimstone,  finely  powdered 
and  stirred  in. "  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  ninety  sheep. 
It  is  poured  on  with  a  pitcher  or  ladle  from  tbe  top  of  the 
backbone  to  tbe  tail. 

When  the  object  is  solely  the  destruction  of  ticks,  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco  b  probably  as  good  an  application  as 
can  be  prescribed.  Lambs  often  sufier  much  from  ticks, 
after  the  sheep  are  sheared;  as  the  ticks  which  are  driven 
from  the  old  sheep  take  refuge  with  the  lambs.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  advisable  lo  apply  either  the  ointment  or  the 
tobacco  decoction  to  the  lambs  as  well  as  to  their  elders. 
And  in  all  cases  see  that  your  application  goes  to  and 
spreads  over  the  skin  as  equally  as  possible,  instead  of  wet- 
ting or  smearing  the  outside  surface  of  the  fleece,  where  it 
will  be  of  more  harm  than  benefit. 

On  THi  Disorders  op  Shbbp.  The  following  observations 
are  extracted  from  an  Euay  on  Sheep,  written  by  H.  D.  Q., 
■  scientific  shepherd,  whc  has  been  acquainted  with  *&c<p 
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husbandry,  a>  practieeO  by  tbo  vcot-gnmera  of  Sojtonf, 
France,  aod  other  parts  of  Europe. 

"Almost  oil  the  diaordera  which  attack  sheep  are  cauaeiJ 
by  the  waal,  and  seldom  or  never  by  the  excess  of  activity  ia 
the  vital  organs.  The  nerves  are  very  susceptible,  but  seU 
doio  act  with  great  force,  and  whenever  they  are  powerfully 
excited,  this  excitement  soon  passes  off  and  leaves  the  ani- 
mal extremely  weak.  It  follow*  from  this,  that  most  of  the 
means  required  for  the  cure  of  diseases  amoog  sheep  should 
be  calculated  rather  to  excite  thao  to  allay  the  activity  of  tlw 
functioDs  of  life.  A  few  of  tlie  most  common  diaeasea 
among  sheep  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed. 

"  The  Rot  exhibits  itself  scarcely  at  all  externally.  Tb« 
blood  loses  its  high  color  and  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  be- 
comes watery.  The  fir^  perceptible  symptom,  therefore,  is 
the  loss  of  the  bright  red  appearance  about  the  eyes;  the 
lips  and  inside  of  the  mouth  also  become  pale,  as  well  as  the 
skin  generally  under  the  wool.  The  animal  continues  to 
feed  well  and  does  not  grow  poor,  although  the  natural  vi- 
vacity is  diminished  and  some  sifos  of  weakness  occur. 

"  The  disease  commonly  gains  strength  in  the  winter. 
Watery  swellings  are  formed,  particularly  under  the  chin, 
which  are  often  absorbed  and  then  reappear.  Soon  after 
these  the  animal  generally  dies,  without  showing  any  symp- 
toms of  violent  pain.  Ewes  attacked  by  this  disease  die 
most  commonly  about  the  time  of  dropping  their  lambs. 
The  body  on  opening  exhibits  copious  collections  of  water 
about  the  chest  and  entrails;  the  blood  is  extremely  pale  as 
well  as  the  flcBb.  I^ia  disorder  is  unquestionably  caused 
by  feeding  in  swampy  grounds,  and  a  few  hours  are  suffi- 
cient to  fix  it  upon  a  sheep.  It  is  increased  by  damp,  foggy 
weather,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  dry  warm  weather  and 
high  pasture,  especially  where  there  are  many  aromatic 
herbs,  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  counteract  the  first  symp- 
toms and  effect  a  cure.  This  disorder,  however,  when  it 
iias  reached  such  a  point  that  a  common  observer  may  no- 
lice  the  symptoms,  is  probably  incurable.  At  a  very  early 
stage  a  cure  is  possible,  if  the  flock  is  kept  carefully  on  high 
land  where  aromatic  herbs  are  abundant,  ard  particularly 
among  juniper  bushes,  and  in  bad  weather  carefully  housed 
and  well  fed.  Horse-chestnuts  are  an  excellent  article  for 
fodder  in  this  case;  also  a  mixture  of  juniper  betries,  worm- 
wood, sage,  gentian,  angelica  roots,  willow  bark,  and  other 
bitter  herbs,  with  a  little  sail  and  grain,  which  they  trill  eat 
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of  th«ir  owa  accord,  or  if  not,  tt  should  be  sdminiaterbd  in 
small  quantilies  in  the  morning  before  Ihey  ars  driven  Ig 
paslure.  If  the  rot  makes  its  appearance  in  a  decidedmaa- 
aer  before  the  winter  sets  in,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any 
tbiag  more  than  to  fatten  the  animal  as  soon  as  may  be  and 
sell  bim  to  the  butcher.  The  rot  certaiDly  ii  not  infectious, 
and  it  very  often  occurs  that  only  a.  few  sheep  are  attacked 
in  large  flocks;  and  generally,  in  such  cases,  if  the  shepherd 
is  honosi,  the  disease  may  be  traced  in  every  case  to  some 
swamp  or  other  fret  place,  where  these  particular  sheep  may 
have  strayed. 

"  The  Moiith  and  Hoof  Dittemper.  These  complaints 
■eem  to  have  a  mutual  connexion,  since  the  former,  which  is 
the  mildest,  very  oilen  precedes  the  latter.  In  the  mouth, 
the  principal  evil  to  be  feared  is,  that  the  sheep  become  enta- 
ciated  from  the  inability  to  eat.  The  best  remedy  is  to  buhe 
the  parts  affected  with  a  strong  decoction  of  sage,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar  and  a  little  honey.  If  the 
blisters  continue  to  spread,  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol 
should  be  added  to  a  quart  of  this  mixture.  The  disorder  in 
the  hoofs  is  soon  discovered  by  lameness,  and  if  this  is  evi- 
dently not  produced  by  any  external  injury,  and  especially 
if  several  sheep  in  a  flock  are  attacked  at  the  same  time, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  obviate  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
order. The  best  remedy  is  a  poultice  of  dough,  or  fat  loamy 
clay,  which  should  be  applied  to  the  foot  by  means  of  a  lillje 
bag,  but  not  tied  hard  to  (be  ankle,  and  kept  constantly  wet 
with  vinegar,  tt!l  a  swelling  appears  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
foot  or  in  the'clelt  of  the  boor.  This  should  then  be  opened 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  dead  hoof  pared  off*.  The  wound 
must  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  sprinkled  with  dry  vitriol. 
The  lame  animals  should  remain  carefully  separated  irom  the 
sound  ones,  and  the  washing  and  sprinkling  with  vitriol  re- 
peated till  the  cure  is  effected.  This  disesae  is  not  only 
contagious,  but  also  infectious,  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
oftentimes  so  violent  as  to  produce  caries  in  the  bone  after 
the  hoof  is  destroyed. 

"  The  Ilch  or  Scab.  This  disorder  is  dreaded  mure  than 
any  other,  and  did,  in  fact,  more  damage  in  many  districla 
than  any  other,  until  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  was  dis- 
covered. The  scab  is  certainly  contagious,  and  may  readily 
be  proj>agated  by  merely  touching  the  skin  of  a  healthy  ani- 
mal with  matter  from  a  puslule  on  another  sheep  ;  but  as  lar 
as  my  observation  has  extended,  the  infection  is  not  conveyed 
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through  (b«  atmosphere,  though  it  oflen  seeraa  to  be  epi- 
demic, and  particularly  in  very  damp  Bummers,  which  aSect 
iheep  in  many  other  ways  so  unravorably. 

"It  ia  discovered  by  the  animal's  cooBtantly  rubbing  or 
ecralching  itBelT,  and  maiciDg  at  the  boido  lime  a  peculiar 
■notion  with  the  lips  ;  the  scabs  are  aometimes  dry  and  some- 
timea  moist,  and  spread  very  rapidly,  though  the  animal  con- 
tinues healthy  in  other  respects,  and  generally  more  lively 
than  before.  AAerwards,  however,  the  disorder  becomes 
internal,  the  sheep  becomes  emaciated,  and  dies  from  weak- 
ness and  pain.  If  the  scab  is  observed  at  an  early  period  it 
may  be  easily  cured,  or  at  least  prevented  from  spreading. 
One  of  the  best  remedies  is  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacctf, 
to  be  applied  to  the  diseased  parts  ailer  scratching  off  the 
scabs  with  a  comb  or  other  Instrument.  The  decoction  of 
tobacco  mixed  with  lime-water  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  used 
constantly,  for  some  time,  will  generally  effect  a  radical  cure; 
another  excellent  remedy  is  a  decoction  of  hellebore  mixed 
with  vinegar,  sulphur,  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Internal 
remedies  are  of  no  use,  except  when  the  disorder  has  induc- 
ed other  complainle  by  weakening  the  general  health. 

"  The  Sheep-Pox.  This  disorder  ia  contagious,  and  prop- 
agates itself  by  exhalation  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  ani- 
mal, but  i(  has  not  yet  been  discovered  bow  far  these  exha- 
lations may  extend.  If,  however,  it  appears  in  a  neighbour- 
ing flock,  care  should  be  taken  to  mitigate  its  eSecta  by  a 
Seneral  and  careful  inoculation,  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
isorder  is  less  violent  if  taken  by  inoculatic^  than  in  the 
natural  way.  The  operation  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy. 
The  animal  is  laid  on  its  back  and  held  by  two  or  three  men, 
while  the  operator  introduces  the  matter,  from  a  pustule  five 
or  six  days  old,  in  two  or  three  places  between  the  legs  or 
on  the  tail,  l^ie  lancet  should  be  introduced  in  a  slanting 
direction  under  the  skin  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
when  it  is  withdrawn,  the  skin  should  be  pressed  down  upon 
it  so  as  to  wipe  off  the  matter  and  leave  it  in  the  wound.  A 
pustule  is  formed  generally  in  four  days,  and  reaches  its 
greatest  size  on  the  sixth,  when  a  few  others  generally  ap- 
pear near  (he  first.  Soon  after  hie,  the  usual  symptoms  of 
fever  and  general  eruption  take  place,  which  last  is,  howev- 
er, more  regular  and  safe,  thah  if  the  animal  had  taken  the 
disease  without  inoculation.  The  only  care  necessary  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disorder  is  to  keep  the  sheep  in  a 
cool  and  airy  situation.     Internal  remedies  are  not  required, 
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but  the  aores  should  be  oflen  traced  with  a  atroDg  iDfuaion 
of  camomile  flowers,  in  which  a  litlle  blue  vitriol  haa  beea 
previously  dissolved,  aad  aAerwarda  dressed  with  a  salve 
made  of  yolks  of  eggs  and  turpentine,  miied  with  a  little 
powdered  charcoal. 

"  The  Aceftng-  Sickne**  is  never  infectious,  but  geaerally 
incursble.  Its  first  symptoms  are  a  weakness  in  the  gait, 
and  a  disposition  in  the  animal  affected  to  remain  separate 
from  the  flock.  The  head  is  thrown  into  an  unnatural  pos- 
ture, generally  on  one  aide.  The  aoimal  then  begins  to 
turn  round,  always  ia  one  directtoa  ,  stumbles  and  falls  re- 
peatedly, sometimes  with  the  head  under  the  body,  then 
ceases  to  feed,  and  soon  dies.  Lambs  and  yearlings  only 
are  usually  liable  to  this  disorder,  and  very  rarely  sheep  over 
two  years  old.  The  seat  of  the  disorder  is  always  to  be  dis- 
covered on  the  brain,  where  one  or  more  blisters  are  formed 
and  Ailed  with  a  watery  secretion.  The  origin  of  this  com- 
plaint, and  of  course  the  proper  preventive  treatment,  re- 
main as  yet  undiscovered.  A  cure  is  sometimes  effected  by 
an  operation  through  the  skull  to  let  off  the  water.  The  first 
step  in  this  case  is  to  examine  the  skull  carefully  in  search 
of  a  soA  spot  in  the  bone,  which  usually  indicates  the  spot 
affected.  The  skull  is  then  perforated  with  a  trocar,  accom- 
panied by  a  tube  through  which  (he  water  may  escape  ; 
alter  which  the  tube  also  is  withdrawn  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
essence  of  myrrh  applied  to  the  aperture.  This  operation 
is  sometimes  successful,  but  more  offen  the  reverae.  If  it 
succeeds,  however,  in  only  one  cure  out  of  five,  it  seems 
worth  the  trial,  since  without  some  relief  the  sheep  must 
certainly  perish. 

"  SiBttltd  Paunck.  When  sheep  or  other  ruminating  ani- 
mals eat  more  than  they  can  digest,  the  food  ferments  in  the 
stomach,  emitting  great  quantities  of  gas,  which  stretch  this 
organ  so  as  to  draw  together  its  apertures,  the  paunch  be- 
comes excessively  distended,  the  lungs  oppressed,  the  breath 
and  pulse  obstructed,  and  the  death  is  very  sudden.  Thia  ef- 
fect may  be  produced  by  fodde<  of  any  kind,  but  most  readily 

ey  are  not  accus- 

nave,  therefore, 
often  been  observed  to  bring  on  (his  disorder  ;  but  It  is  nev- 
ertheless certain,  that  neither  of  these  substances  are  in 
themselves  injurioua,  since  I  have  known  sheep  accustomed 
to  them  eat  their  fill  day  oP.er  day,  for  months  together,  with- 
out suffering  anj  ill  r'>(iBeqi',3nce.     Any  young  green  feed  ia 
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more  likely  to  be  hurtful  in  this  way  than  dr}'  fodder,  jut 
ODiy  wbeD  eiilcn  in  exceaa  aAer  long  abstinence.  If  the  ap- 
proach of  the  swelling  is  observed  in  season,  it  may  be  pre- 
ircDted  by  violent  friction  of  the  back  and  betlj  and  driving 
the  sheep  rapidly.  These  remedies  are  assisted  by  a  previ- 
ous done  of  lime-water,  which  should  be  repealed  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  taking  care  thai  the  lime  is  good  and  not 

fircviously  air-slacked.  If  the  attack  is  m  violenl  as  to 
eave  no  time  for  these  remedies,  an  opening  must  be  made 
in  the  paunch  with  the  trocar  and  sheath  ;  an  operation 
which  cannot  easily  be  described,  but  may  be  exhibited  with- 
out any  difficulty  to  any  person  unacquainted  with  it." 

A  writer  in  "  The  New  York  Farmer,"  says:  "A  gen- 
tleman who  was  losing  his  sheep,  without  apparent  cause,  had 
occasion  to  use  some  clay  about  his  house  in  the  winter,  and 
observed  ihat  bis  sickly  flock  ate  it  with  avidity;  he  caused 
a  load  to  be  placed  in  their  yard,  much  of  which  was  devour- 
ed  and  his  sheep  speedily  recovered."  As  a  cure,  therefore, 
I  would  recommend  clay  to  be  placed  in  the  sheep-yard, 
which  can,  at  worst,  do  no  harm,  as  the  animals  will  not  eat 
it  unless  prompted  by  instinct;  or,  when  it  is  practicable,  the 
boughs  or  branches  of  resinous  trees,  as  the  pine  and  hem- 
lock, may  be  given  to  the  flock  in  limited  quantities.  Roots 
of  any  edible  kind  will  also  be  highly  serviceable.  As  a 
preventive  in  future,  I  advise  sheen-farmers  to  raise  and  lay 
in  a  good  stock  of  ruta  baga  or  other  turnips,  which  are  not 
only  the  healthiest  but  cheapest  food  for  the  winter  consump- 
tion of  sheep. 

Womts  in  the  head  v^  Sheep.  There  exists  ia  some  parts 
of  the  country  a  species  of  tly,  which  naturalists  call  talrui 
ovi*,  of  the  same  genus  with  that  which  deposits  eggs  in  the 
hair  of  horses,  and  causes  bots.  This  fly  attacks  sheep, 
from  about  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the  animals,  and 
causes  those  uxirnu  which  so  frequently  destroy  tbem.  The 
"Mechanic's  Gazette"  recommends,  as  a  preventive,  "cov- 
ering the  nostrils  of  sheep  with  a  list  of  gauzy  substance, 
through  which  the  animal  can  breathe,  and  keening  it  in  its 
place  by  some  adhesive  substance."  We  ooubt,  how- 
ever, the  practicability  of  "  keeping  it  in  its  place  "  by  any 
"adhesive  substance."  Another  preventive  which  sheep- 
owners  toll  us  is  effectual,  is  to  keep  the  noses  of  the  sheep 
constantly  smirched  with  tar,  from  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust to  the  latter  end  of  September.     If  the  sheep  swallow 
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some  of  the  tar,  so  much  the  b«tt«r,  u  it  presents  or  curea 
the  rot,  and  confirniB  their  health. 

If  the  fly  has  perfonned  ils  mischieTous  function,  and  the 
seeds  of  the  disorder  are  alreadj'  sown,  jou  may  make  use 
of  the  foUowiDg  : 

"  Take  baJf  a  pound  of  good  Scotch  snuff,  pour  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  on  it,  stir  it  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; 
inject  about  a  table-spoonful  of  this  liquid  and  eedimeot  up 
each  nostril  of  the  sheep  with  a  syringe.  This  must  ho 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  at  proper  intervals,  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  Ist  of  Jaauary;  the  grubs  are  then 
amall  and  are  much  easier  destroyed  than  afierwards,  and 
have  not  injured  the  sheep,  as  they  wilt  if  deferred  until  la- 
ter. Half  an  ounce  of  aasafoetida,  pounded  in  a  litlle  water 
and  added  to  the  800?,  will  make  it  more  effectual.  The 
owner  of  the  sheep  need  not  be  alarmed,  when  the  operation 
is  performed,  to  sec  the  sheep  very  drunk  and  apparently  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  as  they  will  in  a  few  minutes  recover. 
Dry  snuff  may  be  blown  up  the  nose  with  a  quill,  and  have 
a  good  effect ;  but  ii  is  a  tedious,  dirty  job." 

Instead  of  "Scotch  snuff,"  a  decoction  of  tobacco  will 
answer  the  purpose.  A  gentleman  who  owns  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  informs  us,  that  he  bad  used  it  with  perfect  success. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  injected  into  the  nostrils  of 
sheep,  as  a  remedy  for  worms;  but  that  substance  appears  to 
possess  one  material  disadvantage,  which  should  preclude  its 
use  for  that  purpose,  viz.  when  thrown  into  the  nostrils  it 
kills  the  tlutp  as  well  as  the  wonns. 

Mr.  Alexander  Reed,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in  an 
article  onthe  managenientof  sheep,  published  in  "The  New 
England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  III.  p.  60,)  observes,  that  "  daub- 
ing the  sheep's  nose  with  tar  is  considered  as  a  protection 
against  this  enemy.  What  experience  I  have  had  is  rather 
calculated  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  I  have  always  made 
free  use  of  tar  among  my  sheep,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  lost  one  by  the  worms  in  the  head." 

It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  if  sheep  are  kept  in  good 
"indition  there  ia  no  danger  of  their  suffering  greatly  from 
worms  in  the  head;  as  tbey  will  be  strong  enough  to  expel 
the  insects  by  sneezing.  This  may  be;  but  still,  the  applica- 
tion of  tar  to  the  noses  tjf  the  animals  would  prove  servicoa- 
ble  by  preventing  their  being  teased  by  the  By,  which  canrea 
great  pain  and  distress  at  the  time  the  nits  are  depueited,  u 
well  as  eventuates  in  thf.  disease  of  the  sheep. 
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HORSE.  One  of  the  most  us«rul  of  tame  quadnipeda 
The  marks  or  evidences  of  a  good  ooe  are  these;  a  high 
neck,  a  full  breast,  a  lively  eye,  a  strong  back,  a  alls' dock, 
full  buttocks,  ribs  reacbing  near  to  tbe  bips,  well-mad« 
faooft,  rather  large,  and  a  good  gait. 

The  size  of  a  horse  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  work 
in  which  he  is  chieflj'  to  be  employed.  Small  sized  ones 
often  prove  good  la  tbe  saddle.  They  are  apt  to  be  hardy, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  the  quantity  of  their  eat- 
ing, usually  are  the  most  profitable.  Plough  horses,  and  all 
draught  horses,  should  be  lurge,  as  their  weight  is  of  impor- 
tance in  drawing  ;  as  it  is  often  inconvenient  to  put  two 
horaea  to  one  plough,  especially  in  horse-hoeinz.  Large- 
ness is  also  of  importance,  when  they  are  used  single,  in 
journeying,  as  they  most  usually  are,  in  a  chaise  or  sTeigb. 

A  horse's  manner  of  ^oing  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. The  ambling  gait,  or  what  in  this  country  is  vulgar- 
ly called  pacing,  is  not  good,  either  for  the  horse  or  Ibe 
rider.  It  is  tiresome  to  both.  It  habituates  a  horse  to 
carry  bis  feet  too  near  to  the  ground,  so  that  he  is  the  more 
liable  to  trip  and  stumble. 

The  method  so  much  practised  formerly,  in  this  country, 
of  teaching  horses  to  pace  swiftly,  and  racing  in  that  gait,  is 
highly  pernicious.  It  puts  them  to  a  much  greater  strain 
than  tunniDg ;  and  numbers  have  been  thus  ruined.  Some 
colts  naturally  amble,  and  others  trot.  But  all  may  be  made 
to  trot,  if  due  care  and  pains  be  taken  with  them  while  they 
are  young,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  first  ridden.  In  a  carriage 
an  amble  is  tiresome  to  a  horse,  appears  highly  improper, 
and  is  disgusting  to  every  one  ;  sod  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  appear  at  all  mo-.e  tolerable  in  the  saddle.  When 
any  change  of  gait  is  wanted  for  tbe  ease  of  the  rider,  the 
canter  is  to  be  preferred,  than  which  none  can  be  more 
easy. 

The  way  of  breaking  a  young  horse  that  is  mostly  used  in 
this  country  is  highly  absurd.  Hurtful,  and  dangerous.  He 
is  mounted  and  ridden  before  he  has  been  used  to  the  bridle 
or  to  bearing  any  weight  on  his  back.  If  be  will  not  go  for- 
ward, he  is  most  unmercifully  beaten;  by  which  his  spirits 
are  broken  and  his  strength  impaired.  If  lie  rears  up,  he  is 
pulled  backwards,  with  the  risk  of  hurtinv  both  horse  and 
man.  If  he  runs  and  starts,  as  he  probably  will,  under  such 
management,  he  Dings  the  rider,  perhaps  is  frightened,  gains 
his  liberty,  and  is  encouraged  to  do  just  so  the  next  opportu- 
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nHj;  and  the  UBfortunate  rid«r  bleiaes  himself,  as  he  has 
reaaon  to  do,  if  he  eacapes  without  broken  limba.  Or,  if 
the  horae  ahould  chance  to  go  kindly,  the  rider  continuea 
the  exercise  till  the  horae  is  fatigued,  discouraged,  and  in- 

Instead  of  this  road  management,  the  way  practised  in  the 
older  canntriea  should  be  adopted.  Let  a  horse  firat  of  all 
be  tamed  with  the  bridle,  by  leading  him  again  and  again  ; 
in  the  lirst  place,  after  or  by  the  side  of  another  horse;  and 
afler  he  walks  well,  bring  him  to  trot  after  his  leader.  In 
the  next  place,  put  on  the  aaddle,  and  lead  him  in  tbti,  time 
alter  time.  Then  lay  a  small  weight  on  the  saddle,  and  if 
he  be  apt  to  start,  fafllen  ii,  that  it  may  not  be  flung  off;  in- 
ereasing  the  weight  from  time  to  time,  till  he  learns  to  carry 
what  is  equal  to  a  man's  weight.  Lastly,  let  a  man  gently 
mount  him,  while  another  hi>lda  him  by  the  bridle,  aud  fix 
himself  firmly  on  the  saddle  The  place  of  riding  is  recom- 
mended to  be  a  ploughed  fielo.  Let  him  thus  be  ridden  with 
a  horse  going  before  him,  till  he  learn  the  use  of  the  bit,  and 
will  stop  or  go  forward  at  the  pleasnre  of  the  rider,  and 
without  the  application  of  much  force.  Being  exercised  in 
this  manner  a  few  times,  and  treated  with  all  possible  gentle- 
ness, there  will  be  no  more  occasion  for  leading  him.  He 
will  go  well  of  himself;  and  be  thoroughly  broken,  without 
so  much  as  giving  him  one  blow,  and  without  danger  or 
fatigue  to  the  horse  or  his  rider.  And,  what  la  much  to  ha 
regarded,  the  horse's  spirits  will  be  preserved,  (hough  he  be 
sufficiently  tamed.  In  teaching  a  horse  to  draw,  gentleness 
must  be  used.  He  should  be  tried  first  in  company  with  ■ 
other  horses,  whether  in  carting  or  ploughing  ;  and  the 
draught  ahould  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  fret  him  or  put  him  to 
great  exertion  till  he  has  learned  to  draw  steadily.  After 
this  he  may  be  put  to  draw  light  loads  by  himself.  Lastly, 
he  may  be  put  to  a  pleasure  carriage,  but  coupled  with 
another  rather  than  alone,  and  to  a  aleigh  rather  than  a 
chaiee. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  the  gait  which  is 
easiest  to  a  horse  will  be  the  easiest  to  his  rider  ;  for  jaded 
horses,  it  haa  ^ways  been  observed,  are  apt  to  go  hard,  aad 
to  (ire  their  riders. 

The  feeding  of  horses  has  not  been  sufSciently  attended 
to  in  this  country ;  which  is,  doubtless,  one  reason  why  they 
are  in  general  so  mean  and  despicable.  Too  many  keep 
bonwa  who  cannot  wc'J  afford  to  feed  them.    Thoy  shonM 
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that  are  filled  wilb  wild  and  waler  srasaes.     Thej'  love  a  dry 

Easlure,  not  too  much  shaded,  and  short  grasses  of  the  best 
inds.  Clover  and  white  hoaey-euckle,  both  greea  and  dry, 
are  excellent  food  for  them.  It  nourishes  Ihein  well,  and 
prevents  costiveness,  which  is  veiy  hurtful  to  them.  The 
best  of  clover  hay  will  keep  them  as  well  as  most  other  kinds 
of  hay  with  oats. 

To  fit  a  horse  for  a  journey  he  should  not  be  suffered  to 
grow  too  fat  and  gross  He  should  for  some  time  be  kept  iD 
the  stable  rather  thai,  in  the  pasture,  and  fed  mostly  with 
hay  and  provender;  but  rather  sparingly  if  he  incline  to  he 
fat.  He  should  have  exercise  daily,  to  harden  hie  deeb  and 
keep  him  in  the  habit  of  travelling.  He  should  be  shod 
some  days  before  be  begins  a  journey,  that  the  shoes  may  be 
well  settled  to  his  feet,  and  the  nails  a  little  rusted  at  (be 
points,  that  they  may  hold  the  faster.  And  the  pads  of  the 
saddle  should  be  well  fitted  lo  his  back,  so  as  to  fill  the  hol- 
lows, and  bear  equally  on  every  part.  And  while  he  is  on 
(he  journey,  ha  should  be  stabled  every  night.  It  is  de- 
structive to  expose  a  horse  to  the  dampness  and  cold  of  the 
night  after  severe  exercise.  But  it  would  he  best  if  neither 
horses  nor  any  of  our  cattle  were  wholly  confined  to  dry 
meal  in  winter.  Horses  indicate  this  by  their  eating  snow 
vith  their  hay.  Set  a  basket  of  snow  within  reach  of  a 
.lorse,  when  he  is  at  his  manger,  and  he  will  lake  a  mouth> 
ful  from  each  alternalely.  Of  all  juicy  food  for  horses  in 
winter,  writers  on  husbandry  seem  to  give  carrots  the  prefer- 
ence. They  have  been  found  by  experience  to  answer  well 
instead  of  oats  for  laboring  horses;  and  to  fatten  those  which 

He  that  would  be  sure  to  keep  his  horse  in  good  order 
must  beware  whom  he  sutfers  to  ride  him,  and  must  see  that 
he  is  never  abused.  Profuse  sweating  should  always  be 
avoided.  And  when  a  horse  is  much  warmed  by  exercise 
he  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold  air  nor  night  dew,  and 
much  less  to  rain  and  snow.  If  he  cannot  be  instantly  rub- 
bed down  and  housed  when  warm,  he  should  be  covered  with 
a  blanket;  and  he  should  always  have  a  dry  stable,  and  be 
well  littered.  The  neglect  of  these  precautions  may  bring 
on  incurable  disorders. 

Horsea  should  not  be  loo  much  deprived  of  the  liberty  of 
moliun,  as  they  loo  often  are.  Close  confinement  after  bard 
labor  will  be  apt  to  abate  tbeir  circulations  too  suddenlv, 
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make  them  chilly,  and  atifien  their  joints.  To  be  deprived 
of  motion  is  bad  for  man  aad  beast.  Horeea  thereforti 
■bonld  not  be  straitened  for  room  io  their  stables.  Stables 
■ho  lid  not  he  ao  low  as  to  prevent  their  tosaiag  up  their 
beads  as  hi^  as  they  please.  Some  stahles  have  so  little 
room  overhead  as  to  bring  horses  into  a  habit  of  carrying 
their  beads  too  taw  ;  thej  become  afraid  to  lifl  them  up. 
Tber  should  also  have  room  in  their  stables  to  turn  their 
heads  to  anj'  part  of  their  bodies,  that  they  may  defeDil 
themselves  from  the  biting  of  insects,  allay  itching,  &c. 
And  their  halters  should  altvays  be  so  long  and  their  stables 
so  wide,  that  they  may  lie  down  conveniently.  Nor  should 
horses  be  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  deprive  each  other  of 
his  fodder. 

When  horses  are  kept  in  stables,  as  they  generally  are  in 
the  coldest  half  of  the  year,  they  should  he  daily  dressed,  as 
it  is  called.  The  curry-comb  and  [he  brush  should  be  welt 
used  on  all  parts  of  their  skin  which  are  covered  with  hair, 
l^ia  increases  perspiration  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
which  is  Decessory  to  health;  and  causes  the  blood  to  move 
faster  in  the  veins.  This  treatment  will  not  only  cause  them 
to  look  better,  but  they  will  have  better  health,  and  more 
activity  and  courage.  They  will  digest  their  food  better, 
and  he  belter  for  service.  But  if  rubbing  and  friction  be 
wholly  oeglected,  or  slightly  performed,  the  hair  will  appear 
dry  and  rough;  the  perspirable  matter  hardens  in  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  or  remains  lodged  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  dirty  white  dust,  and  sometimes 
like  small  scales,  ^tended  with  itching.  More  especially  ia 
rubbing  necessary  for  horses  when  they  are  growing  cold 
after  being  sweated  by  labor.  In  such  cases  it  should  never 
he  omitted. 

Columella  observes,  "  that  the  bodies  of  cattle  ought  to  be 
rubbed  down  daily,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men  " ;  and  says, 
"  it  odea  does  them  more  good  to  have  their  backs  well  rub- 
bed down,  than  their  bellies  well  filled  with  provender." 

But  in  warm  weather  it  would  be  best  for  them,  that  they 
should  not  have  the  confinement  of  the  halter,  nor  even  of 
the  stable.  A  small  spot  of  feeding  ground,  if  it  were  ouly 
a  few  rods,  adjoining  to  the  stable,  and  the  door  left  open, 
that  a  horse  may  go  in  and  out  alternately  as  be  pleases, 
would  greatly  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  animal.  This 
degree  of  liberty  will  be  moat  needful  when  the  dies  are 
troublesome,  and  be  better  for  him  than  confinement  to  a  ■ 
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stable  (hal  is  perfectly  dark.  In  Ay  time,  it  gives  a  borse 
much  ease  and  comfort  (o  smear  hta  limbs,  neck,  and  head, 
witli  rancid  fish  oil,  or  eomethJDg  else  that  will  keep  the  flies 
front  attacking  him.  And  in  all  aeasona,  when  horses  hmve 
been  heated  with  exercise,  tbttj  shoold  be  well  rubbed  or 
curried. 

When  a  horse  runs  in  a  pasture  during  the  grass  season, 
he  should  hare  some  shelter;  not  only  a  shade  to  defend  him 
from  the  inteose  heat  of  the  sun,  but  a  shed,  or  a  clump  of 
trees,  that  he  may  retreat  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
atmosphere. 

But  horses  that  are  daily  worked  in  summer  should  be 
mostly  kept  upon  green  fodder  in  stables,  rather  than  grazed 
in  pastures.  The  tendance  of  them  will  not  be  so  burden-  ' 
some,  with  a  spot  of  high  and  thick  grass  at  hand,  as  lead- 
ing them  to  and  from  a  pasture,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mite.  This  will  prevent  their  being  often  chilled  by 
feeding  in  wet  nights.  A  large  quantity  of  manure  will  thus 
be  aaved.  And  a  rery  small  quantity  of  land  will  answer, 
in  comparison  with  what  it  takes  for  the  pasturing  of  a 
horse.  Keeping  a  scythe  and  a  basket  at  band,  a  horse 
may  be  foddered  in  this  way  in  two  or  three  minutes  ;  and 
by  the  time  that  the  whole  spot  bail  been  once  mowed  over, 
that  which  is  first  cut  will  be  grown  up  again.  Where  a 
number  of  horses  are  soiled,  a  pair  of  poles,  or  a  hand-cart, 
will  be  better  than  a  basket  to  carry  the  hay  to  them,  l^is 
practice,  called  soiling,  answers  well  near  cities  and  large 
towns,  where  lands  for  pasturage  are  not  plenty;  end  where, 
by  means  of  the  plenty  of  manure,  lands  may  be  made  to 
yield  the  greatest  crops  of  grass.  For  very  thick  |rass 
should  not  be  fed  olf ;  because  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be 
wasted  by  the  trampling  and  the  excrements  of  animals. 

When  grain  is  given  to  horses,  it  is  an  economical  practice 
to  have  it  either  ground  or  boikd.  When  horses  are  soiled, 
or  fed  in  a  stable  on  green  grass,  it  should  be  cut  and  car- 
ried in  during  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on. 

A  disorder,  called  plyaliam,  has  for  some  years  past  been 
gaining  ground  among  horses  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Stales,  which  is  an  excessive  watering  or  slavering  at  the 
nouth.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  disorder, 
but  none  of  thorn  satisfactory.  Soiling  them  is,  however,  a 
certain  remedy. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse  were 
written  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Browa  of  Bovlon,  and  were  first  pub 
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lis)i«d   in    "The    New  Eagtsni}  Jouroal  of  Meiliciae  and 

"Tbfl  horse  i§  not  subject  to  fever;  that  is,  he  has  iid 
aimple,  idiopathic  fever;  no  cold,  hot,  aod  sweating  stage,  as 
num  has.  The  feverish  action  which  the  heart  and  arteries 
of  the  horse  sometimes  assume  is  sympathetic,  and  is  alw^s 
preced«d  by  some  local  afieclion.  It  is  a  disease  of  irrita- 
tion. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  horse  are  subject  to  a  species  of  catar- 
act that  affects  do  other  animal.  It  arises  from  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  brought  on  by  bad  stabling.  It  is  never 
produced  by  local  injury.  This  species  of  cataract  com- 
mences with  im  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Local  applications  have  no  effect  in  remov- 
ing it.  The  only  rational  method  oftreatiug  it  is  to  remove, 
if  possible,  the  constitutional  disease,  and  improve  the  health 
and  condition  of  the  animal. 

"  Oxen  and  cows  have  the  disease  called  bots  in  their  skm, 
bat  in  the  horse  this  disease  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  is  con- 
fined  to  the  stomach. 

"  Farcy  and  glanders,  are  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 
They  are  contagious  diseases,  bat  may  be  produced  without 
contagion,  by  bad  stabling.  The  poisonous  matter  of  farcy 
will  produce  glanders,  and  vice  versa.  Farcy  is  now  as- 
certained to  be  a  disease  of  the  superficial  absorbents; 
whereas,  in  nil  the  old  books  on  the  veterinary  art,  it  is  re- 
presented as  a  disease  of  the  veins. 

"  A  horse  glaodered  has  the  whole  mass  of  blood  con- 
taminated. "Hiis  may  be  considered  by  medical  gentlemen 
as  an  important  fact,  as  it  goes  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
humoral  pathology.  That  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  dis- 
eased, in  a  horse  affected  with  glanders,  has  been  proved  by 
the  following  experiment,  made  by  Mr.  Colman,  professor 
at  tho  Velennary  Institution,  England. 

"  He  look  a  young,  heahhy  ass,  an  animal,  as  he  states, 
jveculiarly  susceptible  of  the  disease,  and  introduced  a  pipe 
having  a  slop-cock  into  the  jugular  vein,  united  by  means 
of  an  ureter  lo  another  pipe,  which  he  introduced  inio  the 
(■.arotid  arlery  of  a  glanoered  horse.  He  then  bled  the  ass 
to  death  by  opening  his  carotid  artery,  and  turning  the  stop- 
cock, admitted  ihe  blood  of  the  horse  into  his  vessels,  and 
resuscitated  him.  The  result  was,  that  the  ass  became 
violently  glandered.  He  inoculated  other  asses  from  tho 
matter  [ir<Kluced  in  him,  and  was  able  to  carry  on  the  saine 
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"  Coma  ia  the  Teet  of  borsen  are  Ter^  unlike  corns  on  th« 
feet  of  tb«  faumaa  subject.  There  a  nothing  which  grows 
in  tho  feet  of  horses  thu  coDstitutes  corns.  There  is  no  in- 
crease of  ■ubstaoce.  Corns  in  the  feet  of  horses  are  mere 
bruises.  Every  body  hw  seen  or  experienced  the  effects  of 
brnisea  upon  the  human  n&il.  Corns  in  the  feet  of  horses 
are  iniuriea  of  ■  similar  oatnre.  The  red  appeaTance  which 
thej'  nave  ia  caused  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which 
spreads  itself  among  the  fibres  of  the  horny  hoof.  Corns 
are  generally  occasioned  bj  the  shoe.  They  may,  however, 
arise  from  other  injuriea.  They  are  easily  cured  by  auitabte 
remedies  and  a  proper  mode  of  shoeing,  unless  the  inflam' 
matioa  occasioned  by  the  injury  has  been  of  long  standing, 
and  assumed  a  chronic  character.  In  this  case,  the  cure  is 
more  tedioua. 

"Baru-ail.  Strictly  speaking,  all  diseases  of  horses  are 
horte-aii$  ;  but  custom  has  given  this  epithet  to  a  species  of 
disease  very  common  among  our  horses.  The  disease  refer- 
red to  is  called  itriu^U;  in  most  of  the  old  books  on  far- 
riery. It  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining 
the  nose  and  the  arytnnoid  cartilages.  This  disease  ia  ac- 
companied by  a  cough  and  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The 
cough  is  sympathetic,  and  is  produced  by  the  extreme  sensi- 
bility of  the  membrane  thus  inflamed.  The  lightest  dust,  or 
even  a  drop  of  water  lodged  upoa  this  membrane,  in  this  ir- 
ritable stale,  produces  coughing.  The  inflammation  sume- 
times  extends  to  the  lungs,  and  then  this  disease  is  accom- 
panied with  a  disease  of  the  chest,  and  requires  speedy  and 
energetic  treatment,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  the 
hor$t  ia  apt  to  terminate  speedily  in  gangrene.  Copious 
bleedicg,  from  six  to  ten  quarts  at  lirst,  and  siAaller  bleed- 
ings aderwards,  as  the  state  of  the  case  may  require,  and 
small  doses  of  aloes,  from  one  to  two  drachms,  given  daily, 
have  been  found  the  most  succesellil  remedies  in  inflammatioi 
of  the  lungs.  Drastic  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
mcrease  tbe  irritation  and  put  the  life  of  the  horae  in  extreme 
hazard." 

Tbe  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  management  and 
diseases  of  horaes.  Sic,  are  taken  from  an  Engliah  publi- 
catioD. 

"  T^t  ilabU.  An  the  preservation  of  health  ought  to  be 
considered  as  an  object  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  importance 
to  that  of  curing  or  alleviating  disease,  and  as  it  can  only 
be  Bccoroplished  by  a  proper  management  of  the  korse  witn 
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respect  to  r«ediDg,  exercise,  and  the  general  ecoaomy  of  tbe 
at«ble,  I  Uiink  it  proper  to  begin  with  this  subject. 

"  In  the  cooatruction  of  a  stable  there  is,  perhape,  no  cir- 
cumatance  more  deserving  attention  than  that  of  ventilation, 
or  of  having  contrivances  for  the  readj  admission  of  fresh 
air,  and  for  the  escape  of  (hat  which  has  been  rendered  im- 
pure  b;  breathing  ;  and  it  is  reallf  ezlraordinar/  tbal  so 
little  aUenlion  ^oule  have  been  paid  to  so  important  a  cir- 
cumatance.  Grooms  in  general  make  a  point  of  closing  ev»- 
ry  aperture  the;  can  find  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  thej  are  pre- 
vailed upon  (o  open  a  window,  it  is  cooimoniy  bo  small,  and 
BO  inconvenieoU/  situated,  as  to  be  of  but  little  service. 
Let  any  one  for  a  moment  consider  how  foul  an  atmosphere 
must  be  produced  in  a  close  stable,  in  which  several  horses 
are  kept,  by  the  constant  exhalation  of  unwholesome  vapors 
ftora  the  litter,  by  the  steams  of  perspiration  from  the  akin, 
and  hy  noxious  airs  from  the  lungs,  and  he  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  long  catalogue  of  diseases  to  which  this  im- 
proper treatment  must  subject  these  useful  animals. 

"  If  a  doubt  remain  in  the  mindof  any  one  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  such  close  stables,  let  him  enter  one  early  in  the 
morning,  on  its  being  first  opened,  and  he  will  experiencfl 
such  a  painful  sensation  in  the  eyes,  and  so  violent  a  cough, 
as  will  afibrd  him  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  noxious 
and  stimulaling  nature  of  such  an  atmosphere  ;  yet  such  is 
the  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  grooms  in  general,  that  Ihey 
cannot  be  prevailea  upon  to  abandon  this  mjurious  practice. 
Even  at  this  time  stables  are  generally  built  too  low,  and 
unprovided  with  efiectual  means  of  ventilation. 

"A  stable  should  be  as  lofty  as  it  can  be  made  convenient- 
ly, at  least  twelve  feet ;  the  foul  air  will  then  circulate  io 
the  higher  parts,  and  the  animal  will  not  be  constantly  breath- 
ing an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  which  he  must  do  when 
the  ceiling  is  scarcely  higher  than  his  bead.  Proper  aper- 
tures must  also  be  made  in  the  ceiling,  communicaling  with 
the  atmosphere  by  square  wooden  tubes,  so  contrived  aa 
not  to  admit  the  rain  into  stables ;  the  foul  air  and  other 
unwbolesome  vapora  will  then  readily  pass  off,  while  a  proper 
quantity  of  fresh  air  may  be  admitted  by  means  of  win- 
dows. The  next  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  is  nearly 
connected  with,  and  not  less  important  than  ventilation  ; 
namely,  the  so  constructing  a  stable  asto  be  abia  to  regulate 
ita  temperature,  or  keep  the  air  at  any  degree  of  heat  that 
■uy  be  thought  proper     It  is  generally  alhwed,  that  a  uni- 
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forai  temperatiire  in  m  stable  ia  Terj  desirable  ;  snd  it  is 
certain,  that  many  of  the  diseases  of  horses  are  caused  b; 
Budden  change*  in  this  respect.  Even  alight  variations  of 
temperature,  if  frequent,  are  injurious ;  yet  few  stahles  are 
to  be  fouod  wttere  this  iaconTenicDoe  is  efTectuaUy  guarded 
agoioat.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose,  the  win- 
dows should  be  in  dUferent  sides,  so  that  when  a  cold  wind 
blows  from  any  point  it  may  be  shut  out,  while  fresh  air  is 
admitted  bj  the  opposite  window.  There  should  he  several 
of  the  apertures  we  have  described  in  the  ceiling,  that  they 
may  he  occasionally  shut,  either  wholly  or  partially,  so  that, 
by  means  of  these  and  the  windows,  the  temperature  can  at 
any  season  be  easily  regulated,  according  to  the  weather  or 
state  of  the  horse's  health,  more  accurately  if  a  thennometer 
be  kept ;  an  instrument  which  appears  to  be  a  necessary 
appoitdage  to  a  weU-conducled  stable.  If,  during  the  cold 
days  of  winter,  the  contrivance  we  have  proposed  ehoukl  be 
found  insufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  stable  to 
the  desired  point,  the  air  may  be  easily  warmed  to  any  degree 
by  means  of  stoves  placed  on  the  outside,  with  iron  chimneys 
passing  through  the  stable.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  saddle- 
room;  this,  however,  is  scarcely  necessary. 

"  Light  is  also  a  Ihiag  of  much  importance  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  stable  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  it 
readily  to  every  part,  the  windows  should  be  large  and  prop- 
erly placed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eyes  of  horses  are 
often  injured  by  dark  stables  ;  and  when  a  horse  is  Just  taken 
from  a  dark  situation,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  light  at  first 
irritates  the  eye  and  gives  pain  ;  and  this  is  more  remark- 
able when  he  is  brought  suddenly  into  the  sunshine  ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  eye 
should  suflTer  materially  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  this 
sudden  change. 

"  Though  a  light  stable  is  desirable,  the  sunshine  should, 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  eyes  of  a  horse  as  he  stands  in 
bis  stall  ;  nor  should  the  walls  or  ceiling  be  of  a  white  color, 
as,  under  such  circumstances,  the  eyes  would  be  ovei  stimu- 
lated and  retkdered  weak.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  lia- 
ble horses  are  to  diseases  of  theee  organs,  and  how  frequent- 
ly they  terminate  in  blindness,  no  one  will  think  any  circuit- 
stance  tending  to  their  preservation  too  trifling  to  be  noticed. 
With  regard  to  the  best  color  for  the  walls  and  ceiling,  a 
stone  or  aove  color  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  and  may  be 
made  by  mixing  a  little  lampblack,  ivory-black,  or  blne-blaok 
with  the  common  white-wash. 
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"  I'he  door  should  be  larger  and  higher  than  we  atUBll}' 
B«e  it ;  for  boraes  wro  very  bable,  in  passing  through  a  nar- 
row or  low  one,  to  strike  their  hips  or  beads. 

"Th«  stalls  should  not  be  less  thau  six  feet  wide,  aod  the 
side*  auffictentl;  high  to  prevent  any  sort  of  coalact  or  cooi- 
mHaicatioo  betweeo  the  horses.  They  should  also  be  of 
coDsiderable  depth,  that  a  horse  may  not,  by  drawing  back, 
have  the  power  of  kicking  those  io  the  adjoining  stalls. 
The  floor  of  the  stall  should  he  made  of  hard  brick,  as.  a 
more  equal  surface  is  then  formed  than  can  be  obtained  by 
paving  with  pebbles.  Very  tittle  declivity  is  necesaary  to 
drain  oS*  the  urine;  and  as  great  inconvenience  sometimes 
arises  from  suSering  a  horse  to  stand  iu  a  stall  where  the 
fall  is  considerable,  creating  uoueceasary  exertion  in  the 
muscles  ofthe  hind  lee,  and  keeping  the  ligaments  constant- 
ly in  a  tense  state,  it  has  been  recocnmended  to  make  the 
drain  ia  the  middle  of  the  stall,  whereby  the  hind  and  fore 
feet  of  the  horse  might  stand  on  a  level.  In  whatever  way, 
howeTer,  the  stall  is  mads,  it  should  be  carefully  cleaned, 
twice  a  day,  that  none  of  that  putreaceat  matter  may  accu- 
roulale  which  generates  ammonia,  or  that  pungent  vapor 
which  is  so  abundantly  found  in  close,  tillhy  stables.  An 
iron  rack  is  preferahle  to  one  of  wood,  being  more  easily 
kept  clean,  and  furnishing  no  splinters  ;  which,  where  wood- 
en racks  are  used,  sometimes  injure  the  mouth.  The  man- 
fer  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  slide  into  tbe  wall  like  a 
rawer;  and  then,  while  the  groom  ia  wisping  him,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  with  bis  mouth,  by  which  prac- 
tice boraaa  often  become  crib-biters.  The  height  both  ofthe 
rack  and  manger  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the  horse  to 
feed  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  former  is  sometimes  made 
so  high  Ibat  the  horse  is  obliged  to  exert  the  muscles  of  his 
neck  considerably  in  order  to  reach  it;  and  this  has  been  so 
placed,  under  an  idea  of  its  having  a  tendency  (o  make  him 
carry  bia  head  more  gracefully;  it  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  effect  of  it  is  to  make  tbe  horse  uncom- 
fortable while  feeding.  It  has  been  recommended,  aa  the 
best  plan,  to  place  tbe  racks  oo  a  level  with  the  manger,  so 
that  the  horae  may  feed  as  he  does  in  a  state  of  nature. 
This  plan  is  a  good  one.  It  has  been  tried  both  for  wagon 
and  saddle  horses,  that  is,  both  single  and  double,  and  found 
to  answer  extremely  well.  It  was  observed,  however,  that 
some  horses  would  throw  out  part  ofthe  hay  with  their  noses 
whon  it  was  of  a  bad  quality;  but  ty  placing  one  ot  mora 
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bars  acrou  on  the  upper  part,  fi«m  the  front  to  the  back, 
this  was  effectually  prevented.  The  manger  ahonld  be  rath- 
er wide,  and  not  leM  than  eighteen  inchee  deep.  When  a 
horae  is  fed  principally  with  chaff  or  cut  hay,  a  deep  manger 
u  particularly  necessary,  as  many  horses,  in  eodeavouring  to 
pick  out  the  oats  from  the  chaff,  will  throw  out  a  great  deal 
of  the  food  with  their  Doses  when  the  manger  is  shallow.  In 
larger  stables,  where  many  horses  are  kept,  each  stall  is  to 
contain  two  horses,  which  will  require  a  space  of  twelve 
feet.  A  manger  is  placed  at  each  end,  and  the  bay  crib  in 
the  centre.  A  very  short  halter  is  eufScient  to  allow  the 
horses  to  lie  down,  and  then  there  is  do  danger  of  entangling 
themselves  with  it,  an  accident  that  otlen  occurs  when  long 
halters  are  used.  La  Fosse,  in  his  Manuel  d'  Hippialriqae, 
tays,  thai  the  fall  in  the  floor  of  the  stall  should  not  he  more 
than  one  inch  to  two  yards.  The  gutter  behind  the  stall  is 
commonly  too  deep,  and  often  so  placed  as  to  be  in  the  wcr 
of  the  horses'  hind  feet.  When  a  stable  is  properly  attend- 
ed to,  scarcely  any  gutter  is  required  ;  and  when  there  is 
one,  it  should  be  very  shallow  and  wide. 

"  When  a  stable  is  ventilated  by  means  of  a  tube  or  cbim- 
pey,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the 
openins  in  which  should  be  large,  in  proportion  to  the  nurn- 
ber  of  norses  kept  ;  it  cannot  well  be  too  large,  but  may  be 
contracted  upwards,  so  as  to  have  a  conical  shaoe,  or  it  may 
be  made  bo  as  to  resemble  a  dome  or  cupola.  It  should  be 
carried  a  few  feet  above  the  top  of  tlie  roof,  and  have  lateral 
openings,  by  meanii  of  slanting  boards,  but  closed  on  the  top; 
bjr  which  contrivance  there  would  b«  a  free  comrounicatioo 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rain  would  be  effectually  ex* 
eluded. 

"  There  have  been  different  opinions  held  with  respect  to 
the  removal  of  the  litter  during  the  day  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider how  rapidly  and  abundantly  ammonia  or  the  volatile 
alkdi  is  generated  in  it,  and  how  injurious  that  vapor  is  to 
the  eyea  and  lungs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  proprie^ 
of  removing  it.  Dr.  E^an,  of  Dublin,  has  discovered,  that 
the  urine  of  the  horse  begins  to  generate  volatile  alkali  very 
soon  after  it  is  voided ;  and  it  is  well  observed  by  the  sanw 
author,  that  if  this  vapor  be  capable  of  painfully  stimulating 
a  sound  and  healthy  eye,  its  effects  upon  one  that  is  inflaoi- 
•d,  and  consequently  extremely  irritable,  must  bo  both  hwbl^ 
patDful  and  prejudicial  to  the  organ.  In  confirmation  ofthts 
<ipiiiion,  the  author  relates  the  following  ezperiaieBt.  A  bora* 
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laboring  uoder  inflammatJoa  of  the  ejre  was  removed  from 
the  stable,  where  he  kept  both  eyea  conalantly  shut,  and 

Etaced  in  a  cool,  airy  situation;  in  the  space  oC  half  an  hour 
e  began  gradually  to  opea  his  eyea,  and  in  the  apace  of  two 
or  three  houra  he  kept  (hem  open  boldly.  The  horae  waa 
again  placed  in  the  stable,  and  in  a  few  minutea  be  began 
gradually  to  close  the  eyes,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  kept 
them  conatanlly  shut.  Not  aaliafied,  however,  with  (bis  ex- 
periment, though  it  seems  pretty  conclusive,  the  horse  waa 
again  removed  to  the  cool  situation,  and  the  same  effect  fol- 
lowed OS  at  firat.  If  the  vapors  produced  by  foul  litter  prove 
ao  injurioua  to  the  eyes,  it  cannot  surely  be  less  prejudicial 
to  the  lungs  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  coughs  are  not 
produced  in  this  way,  they  are  ofteu  aggravated  and  render- 
ed incurable  by  those  irritating  effluvia.  Another  evil  to  be 
considered  is  the  propensity  observable  in  many  horses  (o 
eat  their  litter.  This  is  often  the  case  with  such  as  have  a 
chronic  cough,  or  are  disposed  to  become  brokenwinded,  or 
have  worma  >  and  in  all  theae  diseaaea  Ibere  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  more  likely  to  increase  them  than  the  animal's  eat- 
ing foul  litler.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  horaes  employed  in 
severe  labor  should  be  allowed  to  lie  down  whenever  they 
are  inclined  to  do  ao ;  but  even  then  all  tbe  litter  may  be 
turned  out  early  in  the  morning,  (be  floor  of  tbe  atall  awept 
perfectly  clean,  and  a  bed  of  fresh  straw  put  in.  If  the  foul 
litter  be  spread  abroad  in  the  open  air,  and  shaken  up  two 
or  three  times  during  (he  day,  the  greater  part  would  be 
again  fit  for  litter,  and,  with  (he  addition  of  a  little  fresh 
straw,  would  serve  to  replace  that  upon  which  the  horse  has 
rested  during  tbe  day.  It  has  been  said,  that  boraea  which 
stand  constantly  on  litter  are  apt  to  feel  the  difierence  of  the 
road  and  become  tender-footed.  Mr.  Clark  observes,  that 
the  heat  arising  from  the  litter  occaaiona  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary derivation  of  blood  lo  tbe  legs  and  feet  ;  and  hence 
ariae  awelling  or  gourdinesa  of  those  parts,  greasy  heels, 
and  stifineaa  or  numbneaa.  If  the  horse  lies  down  for  relief, 
tlio  heat  of  the  litter  soon  forcea  him  to  get  up  again,  and 
afler  repeatedly  lying  down,  and  forced  to  get  up  immediate- 
ly from  tbe  above  cauae,  be  attempts  it  no  farther;  he  stands 
npright,  or  perhaps  a  little  straddling,  often  shiltiog  the 
weight  of  his  body  from  one  leg  (o  the  other.  This  erect 
position,  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  atand,  increases  the  awel- 
ling of  hia  lega,  Stc.  and  recourse  is  then  had  to  bleeding, 
^■'gtng,  diuretics.  Sic. 
21 
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"  Lord  Pembroke,  in  his  '  Militarj  E^juitation,*  obaerm 
that  afler  working,  and  at  night  of  course,  as  also  in  lame- 
ness aad  sickness,  it  is  good  for  hones  to  stand  on  litter ;  it 
also  produces  staling,  8(.c.  At  other  times,  it  is  a  bad  cu»- 
tom ;  the  constant  use  of  it  heats  and  makes  the  feet  tender, 
and  causes  strelled  legs ;  moreover,  it  renders  the  animal 
delicate. 

"  Swelled  legs  ma^  be  often  reduced  to  their  uaturat  size 
merely  by  taking  away  the  litter,  which,  in  some  stables, 
where  ignorant  grooms  and  farriers  goTero,  would  be  a  great 
savii^  of  physic  and  bleeding,  besides  straw. 

"Lord  Pembroke  has  noticed,  by  repealed  experiments, 
that  legs  swell  or  unswel',  by  leaving  litter  or  Eakiog  it  away, 
like  mercury  in  a  weather-glass.  Mr.  Biaine  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  custom  of  standing  on  litter  ruins  more  horses  than 
all  the  mails  or  stagecoaches  put  together  ;  that  it  is  the 
truitful  source  of  contracted  leet,  and  brings  on  that  ruinous 
affection  with  more  certainly  than  the  hardest  work.  Jn  my 
own  stables  (he  says)  do  litter  is  ever  suffered  to  remain 
under  the  fore-feet  during  the  day.  The  horses  stand  on  bare 
bricks,  which,  in  summer,  are  watered  to  make  them  more 
cool  ;  by  which  means  I  have  experienced  astonishing  bene- 
fit. Behind,  a  little  litter  is  strewed,  because  they  are  apt 
to  kick  and  break  the  bricks  with  their  hind  feet ;  and  be- 
cause the  titter  thus  placed  sucks  up  the  moisture  of  the 
arine,  which  would  be  detrimentcl  to  the  hinder  feet,  which 
are  more  liable  to  thrushes  than  contraction." 

CotU.  "  Colts  are  usually  foaled  about  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  let  them  run  till  Micbaelmtu 
with  the  mare,  at  which  tinw  they  are  to  be  weaned.  When 
first  weaned,  they  must  be  kept  in  a  convenient  house,  with 
a  low  rack  and  manger  for  hay  and  oats  ;  the  hay  must  be 
very  sweet  and  fine,  especially  at  first,  and  a  little  wheat 
bran  should  be  mixed  with  llieir  oats,  in  order  to  keep  theti 
bodies  open,  and  make  them  eat  and  drink  freely.  When 
the  winter  is  spent,  they  should  be  turned  into  some  dry 


round,  where  the  grass  is  sweet  and  short,  and  where  there 


good  water,  that  they  mav  drink  at  pleasure.  The  win- 
tor  after  this,  they  may  be  kept  in  the  stable,  without  any 
farther  care  than  that  which  is  taken  of  other  horses.  But 
after  the  first  year,  the  mare  foals  and  horse  foals  are  not  to 
be  kept  together.  There  is  no  difficulty  to  know  the  shape 
a  foal  is  like  to  be  of,  for  the  same  shape  he  carries  at  a 
month  he  will  carry  ft.  six  years  old,  if  be  be  oot  abused  a 
after  keeping." 
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"  Wo  often  hear  it  Uroeoted,  that  our  breed  of  horses  is 
b>d.  But  I  am  coavinced  that,  as  our  cohs  are  managed,  if 
we  bad  anj  Qther  breed,  we  should  sooo  make  it  appear  to 
be  as  mean  aa  our  own,  if  not  worse.  The  abusing  of  colts 
in  the  first  winter  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  proving  so 
bad  ;  for  our  fanners  seldom  allow  their  weaned  colts  any 
food  besides  hay,  and  that  \a  not  always  of  the  best  kind. 
So  that  they  seldom  fail  of  being  stinted  in  their  growth,  in 
the  first  winter,  to  such  a  deeree,  that  tbey  never  get  tho 
better  of  it.  A  colt  that  is  foaled  hte  should  not  be  weaned 
till  February  or  March,  and  should  have  oats  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter.  In  some  countries,  tbey  allow  a  young 
colt  fifteen  bushels.  We  need  not  grudge  to  feed  them  with 
meal,  oats,  and  bran,  besides  the  best  oiclover  hay ;  for  they 
will  pay  for  it  in  their  growth.  After  the  first  winter,  tbey 
will  need  no  extraordinary  feeding  till  they  are  grown  up. 
Were  the  above  directions  observed,  we  should  soon  see  an 
improvement  of  our  breed  of  horses.  They  would  be  capa- 
ble of  doing  much  greater  service,  and  be  likely  to  hold  out 
to  a  greater  age." —  Deane. 

For  farther  remarks  on  the  management  of  colts,  and 
training  or  breaking  them  for  service,  see  page  64  of  this 
work. 


MANGEI^-WURTZEL.  Futd  CSdlure  of  Uu  Man^ti- 
mtrlzel  Beet  and  the  Sugar  Beet.  Soil  and  Preparation. 
The  soil  for  these  roots  should  he  a  loam,  inclining  to  clay, 
'  in  good  tilth,  well  manured,  and  made  fine  to  a  good  depth. 
John  Hare  Powel,  Esq,,  correspondin^socretary  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Society,  in  giving  an  account  of  hia 
mode  of  cultivating  this  crop,  saya,  "My  soil  was  not  natu- 
rally strong;  it  has  been  gradually  so  much  deepened  as  to 
enable  Wood's  plough.  No.  2,  drawn  by  four  oxen,  to  plough 
fourteen  inches  deep.  Fresh  barn-yard  manure  was  equally 
spread  upon  the  surface,  and  ploughed  under  in  'be  early 

Sari  of  April,  in  quantities  not  larger  than  areseDei.illy  used 
>r  potato  crops  in  this  country.  Early  in  May,  the  land 
was  twice  stirred  with  Beatsoa's  scarifier,  harrowed,  rolled  ; 
ufler  stirred,  harrowed  and  rolled  again  in  the  opposite 
direction."  The  soil,  on  which  Messrs.  Tristram  Little  and 
Henry  Little,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  raised  their 
premium  crop,  b  1834,  is  a  clay  loam.  In  1823,  about  three* 
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fourths  of  the  same  was  sowed  with  ooioas,  and  manured 
with  about  eight  cords  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre.  The 
other  quarter  was  sowed  with  wheat  without  manure.  In 
the  fall  of  1323,  there  were  ahout  ten  cords  of 'compost  ma 
nure  drawn  on  the  lot,  and  put  in  a  heap.  Most  of  .the  said 
compost  was  drawn  trom  the  salt  marshes,  when  ditching 
the  same  ;  the  other  part  was  from  the  barn-yard.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1334,  the  heap  was  thrown  over,  and  well 
mixed. 

Flanling.  Colonel  Powel  says,  "  The  holes  for  the  seeds 
were  made  by  a  wheel,  containing  pegs  in  its  circumference, 
which  penetrated  the  ground  about  an  inch,  leaving  iofervals 
of  four  inches  ;  the  rows  were  made  two  feet  asunder  ;  two 
capsules  were  dropped  into  each  hole  ;  the  wheel  of  a  com- 
mon barrow  was  passed  over  them,  thus  compressing  the 
earth,  and  leaving  a  slight  rut  for  the  retention  of  moisture." 

Messrs.  Tristram  and  Henrj'  Little  observe,  that,  "  Be- 
tween the  Sth  and  I  Ith  of  May,  the  land  was  ploughed  and 
sowed  in  the  following  manner.  Alier  one  deep  ploughing, 
the  ground  was  furrowed  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  tho 
manure  put  into  the  furrows,  and  covered  with  a  double 
mould-board  plough  ;  a  roller  was  then  passed  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  the  seed  dibbled  in  with  the  linger  over  the 
manure,  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart."  The  quantity  of 
seed,  according  to  English  writers,  is  four  pounds  to  an  acre 
Mr.  David  Little,  in  obtaining  a  premium  crop,  sowed  foui 
pounds,  but  observed,  that  he  thought  half  that  quantity 
would  have  been  sufficient. 

Afler-cullvre.  Colonel  Powel  says,  "A  small  cultivator, 
which  I  had  contrived  for  the  purpose,  was  drawn  between 
the  rows  soon  after  the  weeds  appeared  ;  a  three  inch  trian- 
gular hoe  removed  the  alternate  plants,  leaving  the  others 
at  distances  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  asunder. 
The  cultivator  was  twice  used  before  the  30th  of  July.  The 
heavy  rains  of  August  made  another  hoeing  necessary,  and 
surcharged  the  ground  so  much  with  moisture,  that  all  roots 
increased  much  less  in  that  month  than  during  the  same 
time  in  the  two  last  years."  The  Messrs.  Little,  "  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  thinned  their  plants,  and  left  them 
frorn  six  to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  They  wera 
ODce  hoed,  and  ploughed  three  limes  brtween  the  rows." 
Mr.  Powel,  in  raising  a  previous  crop,  had  placed  the  rows 
thirty  inches  apart,  and  left  the  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.    He  aava,  "  I  this  r«sr  oeaired  smollw  roota,  whicb 
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might  grow  so  closely  as  by  their  leaves  to  protect  the  soil 
as  much  as  possible  rrom  tlie  rays  of  the  auo.  My  cultiva- 
tor, by  its  peculiar  rorni,  enabled  me  to  cut  off  the  weeds 
whea  the  plants  were  so  young,  that,  if  I  had  applied  the 
plough,  their  cruwna  must  heve  been  covered  in  many  in- 
stances by  earth  occasitnally  falling  from  its  land  side.  The 
failure,  which  attends  the  cultivation  of  moat  root  crops  in 
drilb,  proceeds  from  the  neglect  of  weeds  in  their  early  sta- 
ges. Four  or  five  days  of  dclfiy  frequently  make  the  differ- 
ence of  fifteen  days  in  the  labor  of  making  clean  an  acre  ot 
ground.  The  same  weeds  which  a  boy  with  a  sharp  shingle 
could  remove  at  the  commencement  of  one  week,  may,  before 
the  end  of  the  next,  require  the  application  of  an  implement 
drawn  by  a  horse.  I  ascribe  my  success,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  use  of  fVood^i  exlraordinary  plough,  which  enters  the 
toil  more  deeply,  and  pulverizes  it  more  perfectly,  than  any 
other  1  have  ever  seen,  wilh  equal  force,  in  any  country  ;  to 
the  use  of  cultivators,  which  complete  the  production  of  fine 
tilth  ;  to  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  on  their  first  appear- 
'  anoe',  —  leaving  the  smallest  space  upon  which  a  borae  can 
walk  between  the  rows  ;  end,  above  all,  to  plaaliuglht  teedi 
of  a  proper  kind  upon  a  surface  ahich  is  kepi  perfecilij  fial." 

General  Remarks.  Agriculturists  have  not  agreed,  wheth- 
er it  is  most  expedient  to  plant  the  seeds  of  (his  root  on 
ridges  or  on  a  level.  Colonel  Powel  condemns  planting  oti 
ridges  in  this  country,  as  a  practice  not  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate,  in  which  vegetables  are  very  liable  to  suffer  by 
drought.  He  says,  "Among  the  various  practices  into 
which  we  have  ueen  seduced  by  the  plausible  theories  of  the 
advocates  of  European  husbandry,  there  is  none  which  ap- 
pears to  me  more  absurd  than  thai  which  has  led  us  to  drill 
or  dibble  our  crops  on  ridges.  The  English  farmer  wisely 
contends  with  the  evils  produced  by  too  much  rain  ;  the 
American  husbandman  should  as  anxiously  guard  against 
his  most  formidable  enemy,  drought.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  no  crop  cultivated  in  this  State  (Penaayivania) 
which  ought  not  to  be  put  on  a  flat  surface."  The  climate 
of  New  England,  especially  its  northern  part,  is  not  so  warm 
and  dry  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Slates,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  soil  should  decide 
the  question  ;  if  dry,  level  planting,  or  if  moist,  ridge  plant- 
iogshould  be  adopted. 

We  have  heard  complaints  from  American  farmers,  thai 
the  seed  of  this  root  is  slow  and  uncertain  in  coming  up. 
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Perh^  the  seed,  or  nil,  or  both,  ma^  •ometimes  be  too  irj 
at  ibe  time  of  sowiag.  A  writer  io  the  "  English  Farmer  s 
Jouroal,"  uyi,  "  I  have  of  late  years  eleeped  my  seed  for  at 
least  forty-eight  hours.  I  made  an  eiperimeot  with  twenty 
sound  seeds,  not  aleeped,  twenty  steeped  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  same  number  steeped  forty-right  hours  ;  every  seed 
of  the  latter  produced  plants,  which  came  up  two  or  three 
days  sooDer  than  either  of  the  others,  and  some  of  those  not 
steeped  did  not  come  up  at  all."  Mr.  Cobbelt,  in  treating 
of  toe  culture  of  thft  common  garden  beets,  (American  Gar- 
deoer,  par.  19S,)  directs  to  soak  the  seed  four  days  and 
nights  in  run-water  before  it  is  sowed;  and  observes,  that 
the  mangel-wurtzel  should  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  kinds  of  beets.  American  writers,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  give  no  directions  for  soaking  the  seeds  of 
this  vegetable  before  planting  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the 
omission  of  this  part  of  the  process  may  cause  the  slowness 
and  uncertainty  of  vegetation  complained  of.  The  capsule, 
or  husk,  which  contains  the  seeds,  is  dry,  and  it  requires  a 
long  lime  for  the  moisture  which  it  may  derive  from  the 
earth  to  penetrate  this  integument,  ao  as  to  cause  the  seed 
to  sprout.  But  if  the  soil  be  very  moist  ot  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, soaking  the  seed  bad  belter  be  omitted. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject  of  strip- 
ping these  plants  of  their  leaves  for  feediitg  cows  and  other 
economical  purposes.  An  English  writer  observes,  that  six 
or  seven  crops  of  leaves  and  slocks  may  be  taken  oS"  during 
the  growth  of  the  rot^.  Women  and  children  can  take  off 
the  Teaves,  which  is  done  as  follows  ;  they  should  place  their 
hands  gn  each  side  of  the  root,  at  the  foot  stalks  of  the 
leaves,  leaving  about  six  of  the  smallest  central  leaves  be- 
tween the  fore-tinger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  ;  (the  small 
leaves  are  to  be  led  on  the  root  to  grow,  to  make  afresh  top;) 
then,  spreading  the  hand  flat  with  their  face  downwards, 

Eush  them  both  at  the  same  time  towards  the  ground,  and  thus, 
y  one  motion,  will  the  whole  of  the  top  of  each  root,  ex- 
cept  the  small  leaves  to  be  lefl  to  form  a  fresh  head,  be  re- 
moved without  unsettling  the  root  or  its  fibres,  which  would 
check  its  growth.  Some  affirm,  that  stripping  the  plant  of 
its  leaves  is  no  injury  to  the  root,  and  others  are  of  opinion 
that  the  root  is  injured  by  this  means.  We  have  doubts, 
whether,  in  field  cultivation,  it  will  often  be  deemed  expe 
dient  to  expend  time  and  labor  in  this  manoer.  The  thin 
nings,  or  superfluous  plants,  however,  should  be  preserve^ 
u  uey  make  excellent  food  for  milch  cows  or  atore  swino. 
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Some  cultivators  affirm,  that  it  is  never  worth  the  troubla 
(0  transplant  these  roots  to  fill  vacanciea.  "  1  have  seen," 
Ba>-  an  English  writer,  "  much  labor  and  expense  employed 
in  iraosplanting  into  vacaitt  spots, when  the  seed  has  not  been 
dibbled  thick  enough,  but  have  never  seen  the  transplanted 
roots  worth  half  the  (rouble  ;  the  tap-root  being  broken  in 
the  drawing,  nothing  but  the  top  and  useless  rough  ronta  and 
fangs  are  produced.  It  has  been  remarked  by  other  writers, 
tbat  the  most  common  cause  of  failure  in  transplanting  this 
root  is  the  taking  thera  up  when  too  small,  before  the  pinots 
have  obtained  strength  and  size  sufficient  to  bear  (he  opera- 
tion of  transplanting. 

Ute.  The  fallowing  remarks  are  from  a  paper  communi- 
cated to  the  trustees  oTlhe  "Masaachusetts  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,"  by  J.  Lowell,  Esq.,  president  of  said  Society.  Thej' 
are  derived,  principally,  from  a  French  publication,  by  the 
Abbe  Rosier. 

"This  root  is  very  little  afiected  by  changes  of  weather. 
It  is  attacked  by  no  insect  ;  drought  aSecIs  but  little  ita 
vegetation.  It  prepares  the  land  extremely  well  for  other 
crops.  It  may  be  sown  and  treated  precisely  like  the  com- 
nioii  beet,  except  that  it  ought  to  stand  eighteen  inches 
asunder.  In  good  land,  they  ollen  weigh  nine  or  ten  pounds, 
and  are  stripped  eight  or  nine  times.  In  a  light,  sandy,  but 
welt  inaaured  soil,  they  sometimes  weigh  fourteen  and  evea 
sixteen  pounds  each  !  The  first  crop  of  leaves  in  France 
is  taken  off  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  the  besinning  of 
July.  In  this  country,  probably,  the  latter  period  would  ha 
preferable.  The  lower  leaves,  those  which  incline  towards 
the  ground,  are  those  which  are  taken  away,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  top  leaves,  or  the  crown  of  the 
plants.  The  leaves  may  be  (aken  off  every  fifteen  days 
alier  the  first  gathering.  Oien,  cows,  and  sheep  devour 
them  greedily,  and  fatten  readily  upon  them.  All  domestic 
poultry  eat  them  readily,  when  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
grain.  Horses  will  feed  upon  them  very  well,  mixed  with 
chopped  straw.     Hogs  also  fatten  upon  them, 

"  Cows  fed  upon  (his  root  solely  give  a  greater  quantity 
of  milk  and  cream,  and  of  better  quality  for  the  first  flfleea 
days,  afler  which  they  grow  too  fat,  end  the  milk  lessens. 
The  food  of  cows  must  therefore  be  varied.  Oxen  and  sheep 
fatten  very  welt  upon  them.  Cows  should  have  crass  in 
propoition  of  one-third  to  the  beet  leaves,  or  every  third  day 
they  should  be  turned  to  grass.     In  this  mode  their  milk 
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will  be  exctllent.  The  trouble  of  gathering  the  leaves  is  lest 
than  that  of  gathering  any  other  green  fodder.  It  may  be 
done  by  children,  wbfle  men  are  rei;uired  to  cut  other  green 
food  for  cattle.  It  is  the  surest  crcp,  since  the  plant  will 
stand  the  longest  droughts.  The  roots  are  gathered  and 
treated  like  those  of  the  common  beet.  The  skin  is  very 
tender,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  handle  them  so  as  the/ 
may  not  be  wounded,  as  they  will,  in  that  case,  not  keep  so 
well.  In  order  ta  preserve  the  seed  in  purity,  care  must  be 
taken  to  change  the  ground  In  which  the  seed  beets  are 
planted.  The  seed  can  be  preserved,  after  it  is  gathered, 
three  or  four  years,  without  injury.  la  giving  these  roots 
to  cattle  for  food,  they  are  first  washed,  and  then  cut  up  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  It  is  always  best  to  accom- 
pany them,  when  given  to  horned  cattle,  with  clover,  or  oth- 
er  hay  or  straw  ;  and  if  the  bay  or  straw  has  been  previously 
cut  fine,  it  will  be  preferable.  If  horses  are  fed  with  thts 
root,  with  a  proportion  of  hay  or  cut  straw,  (half  of  each,) 
ihey  will  be  fat,  vigorous,  and  healthy.  If  they  arQ  worked 
eevcrety,  a  little  oats  or  corn  may  be  added.  It  is  thus  they 
are  treated  in  Germany,  where  this  root  stands  in  the  stead 
of  meadows  or  grass  lands,  and  whose  excellent  horses  are 
well  known. 

"Hogs  fed  upon  them  raw,  aAer  they  have  been  cut  up 
fine  and  mixed  with  milk  or  other  drink,  fatten  as  well  upon 
Ihein  as  upon  boiled  potatoes,  by  which  the  fuel  and  trouble 
of  boiling  is  saved. 

"  As  to  the  quantity  given  to  animals,  much  will  depend 
on  the  proportion  of  other  fodder  which  you  allow  them. 
Cows  fed  twice  a  day  in  winter  upon  eighteen  pounds  of 
these  roots  at  each  time,  together  with  four  pounds  of  hay  or 
chopped  straw,  will  give  as  much  and  as  good  milk  as  in 
eummer,  and  they  will  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  slate 

"  Oxen  fed  with  forty  weight  of  these  roots  per  day,  with 
ten  pounds  of  hay,  for  one  month,  and  after  that  with  fifly 
weight  per  day  of  the  roots  alone,  will  be  fat  enough  for  sale 
in  two  months  more. 

"  Man  can  eat  this  vegetable  throughout  the  year  ;  it  is 
agreeable  and  healthy.  No  insect  attacks  it,  and  it  suflera 
but  little  from  the  variety  of  the  seasons.  The  leaves  of 
this  plnnt  form  alone  an  excellent  food  for  every  species  of 
domestic  quadruped,  during  four  months  in  the  year.  Tur- 
nips and  other  vegetables  are,  besides,  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  insects,  whereas  this  beet  is  not.     The  roots  can  be  pre 
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•erred  eight  moathe  in  a  Bouzd  state,  while  turntp«  aie  of 
little  value  after  March,  la  »ame  soils  turnips  will  not  grow, 
particularly  in  those  which  a:e  very  stiff  or  strong.  The 
root  of  scnrcity  grows  everywhere.  The  milk  of  cows  fed 
on  turnipa  has  h  bad  Isste  ;  the!  of  tlfoao  fed  on  this  plant  is 
excellent,  as  is  also  the  butter  made  from  it.  This  forage 
on  green  fodder  comes  also  at  the  hot  seasons,  when  almost 
all  other  green  food  is  scarce,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  pro- 
cured. CtUtl'^  nerer  get  tired  of  it.  In  many  parts  of  Ger- 
inanj',  where  i;  is  raised  with  success,  they  preter  it  to  every 
thing  else  to  fatten  those  large  herds  of  cattle  which  (hey 
annually  export  to  France.  In  feeding  cattle  with  beets,  the 
same  dry  fuod  must  be  given  which  ia  usually  given  with 
turnips." 

Colonel  Powel  observes,  "  My  neat  cattle  prefer  mangel- 
wurtzel  to  any  roots  which  I  have  offered  to  them.  I  have 
found  its  effects  in  producing  large  secretions  of  good  milk 
very  great.  I  selected,  in  November,  two  heifers  of  the 
same  breed,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  in  similar 
condition  ;  they  were  fed  in  adjoining  stalls,  and  hav<t  been 
fed  regularly  three  times  a  day,  by  the  same  man.  One  of 
them  Eaa  had  three  pecks  of  maogel-wurtzel  and  four  quarts 
of  corn-meal  daily  ;  the  other,  four  and  a  half  pecks  of 
mangel-wurtzel.  Tbe  lost,  which  has  had  man^el-wurtzel 
alone,  is  in  the  condition  of  good  beef;  the  other  is  not  more 
than  what  graziers  call  half  fat. 

"  The  application  of  mangel-wuitzel  as  food  for  sheep  ia 
not  the  least  important  of  its  uses.  Ewes  yean  usually  at 
the  season  when  grass  cannot  be  supplied.  The  health 
of  themselves  and  the  thrift  of  their  lambs  essentially  depend 
upon  succulent  food  being  bad.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  (hat 
no  small  portion  of  the  success  which  English  breeders  have 
met,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  large  stores  of  roots  which  they 
always  bave  at  command.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Indian 
meal  will  of  it^lf,  in  most  cases,  produce  extraordinary  fat- 
ness, as  well  as  great  size  ;  but  I  have  been  led  to  believe^ 
that  diseases  are  early  engendered  by  this  species  of  forcing, 
which  is  always  expensive,  ai>d  too  often  eventually  destroys 
the  animal  which  bas  been  thus  reared." 

Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Little  observe,  as  to  (he  value  of  the 
roots  for  feeding  stock,  "There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  ;  but, 
from  a  number  of  years'  experience,  we  think  them  a  valua- 
ble addition,  and  highly  worm  cultivating.  Comparing  them 
with  Bnglisb  hay,  and  we  know  of  no  better  standard,  in 
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our  opinion,  three  torn  of  maogel-wurtze],  or  poUtoes,  (of 
the  two,  we  value  tbe  raaogel-wurtzel  the  highest,)  are 
equal  to  one  ton  of  hay,  for  feeding  stock  generell;  ;  but 
for  milch  cows,  we  think  two  tons  of  equal  v^ae.  For  feed- 
ing store  swioB,  m&ngel-wurtzel  is  the  only  root  that  we 
know  of  which  we  can  cultivate  and  feed  to  profit.  Six 
bushels  of  raw  mangel-wurtzel  wo  think  equal  to  one  bushel 
of  Indian  corn  " 

Quantity  to  an  .Sere.  The  premium  crop  of  the  Messrs. 
Liitle  was  ihirtf-three  tons  lea  hundred  weight  and  four- 
teeit  pounds  on  an  acre.  Colonel  Powel  inclosed  certificates 
to  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society, 
showing  that  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  bushels  of  man- 
gel-wurtzel, weighing  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-eight  pounds,  were  produced  upon  one  acre  and 
fourteen  perches  ;  and  a  part  of  the  same  tield,  containing 
thirteen  contiguous  rows,  produced  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
sand and  sixty-tive  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  forty-four 
tons  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain,  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  sixty  tons  have  heea  raised 

GiUluTing  attd  Prettrriitg.  In  gathering  the  roots,  care 
should  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  leaves  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  crown,  as  they  will  no*  keep  so  well  if  cut  more 
closely.  Messrs.  Tristram  and  Henry  Little  say,  "Aa  to 
the  best  mode  of  preserving  them,  we  have  tried  divers 
ways,  —  by  pitting  them,  by  putting  them  inlo  a  barn  and 
covering  them  with  hay,  and  by  putting  them  into  the 
cellar  ;  the  last  mode  we  think  the  best."  Colonel  Powel 
observes,  that  one  of  his  crops  was  "piled  in  a  cellar,  in 
rows,  as  wood,  and  covered  wilh  sand."  A  writer  in  the 
"  English  Farmer's  Journal  "  observes,  that  he  has  practis- 
ed, with  success,  the  following  mode  of  preserving  this  root : 
"  1  pack  it  in  long  heaps,  about  seven  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. I  begin  by  formmg  the  outsides  wilh  the  roots,  not 
stripped  of  their  tops  ;  tops  outwards  ;  the  internal  par'.s  to 
be  filled  with  roots  without  leaves  ;  continue  one  layer  over 
another,  until  the  heap  is  about  six  feet  high,  and  about  two 
feet  broad  at  lop,  which  may  be  covered  with  Blraw  and 
earth  ;  the  ends  of  the  heap  should  be  covered  in  the  same 
way.  The  leaves  form  an  efficient  covering  against  rain  and 
frost." 

Mr.   M'Mahon's  mode  of  preserving   beets   and  olhei 
roots  is  as  follows  :  "Previous  to   the  commencement   of 
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Mvere  frost,  jrou  should  fake  up,  with  as  little  injury  u  pos- 
sible, the  roots  of  your  turnips,  carrots,  parsneps,  b«els,  sal- 
sify, Bcorzcnera,  tlaniburg  or  large-riwted  parsley,  skirrets, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  turaip'rooted  celery,  aod  a  sufficiency 
of  horseradish  for  the  winter  coasumption  ;  cut  off  their 
lops,  and  expose  the  roots  for  a  few  hours,  till  sufficieutlv 
dry.  On  the  surface  of  a  very  dry  spot  of  ground,  in  a  well 
sheltered  situation,  lay  a  stratum  of  sand  two  inches  thick, 
and  on  this  a  layer  of  roots,  of  either  sort,  covering  them 
with  another  layer  of  sand,  (the  drier  the  better,)  and  sw 
continue  the  layers  of  sand  and  roots  till  nil  are  laid  in,  giv- 
ing the  whole,  on  every  side,  a  roof-like  dope  ;  then  cover 
this  heap  or  ridge  all  over  with  about  two  inches  of  sand, 
over  which  lay  a  good  coat  of  drawn  straw,  up  and  down, 
as  if  thalchiug  a  house,  in  order  to  carry  off  wet  and  pre- 
vent its  entering  the  roots ;  then  dig  a  wide  trench  round 
the  heap,  and  cover  the  straw  with  the  earth  so  duA  up,  W  a 
depth  sufficient  to  preserve  the  roots  effectually  irom  frost. 
An  opening  may  be  nude  on  (b«  south  side  of  this  heap, 
and  completely  covered  with  bundles  of  straw,  so  as  to  have 
access  to  the  roots  at  all  times,  when  wanted  either  for  sale 
or  use. 

"  Some  people  lay  straw  or  hay  between  the  layers  of 
roots,  and  immediately  on  the  top  of  them ;  this  I  do  not 
approve  of,  as  the  straw  or  hay  will  become  damp  and 
mouldy,  and  very  often  occasion  the  roots  to  rot,  while  the 
sand  would  preserve  them  sweet  anfl  sound. 

"All  these  roots  may  be  preserved  in  like  manner  in  « 
cellar  ;  but  in  such  s  place  they  are  subject  to  vegetate  and 
become  striney  earlier  in  spring.  The  only  advantage  of 
this  method  is,  that  in  the  cellar  they  ma^  be  had  when 
wanted  more  conveniently  during  winter  than  out  of  th«  field 
or  garden  heaps. 

"ffole.  All  the  above  roots  will  preserve  better  in  sand 
than  in  common  earth  ;  but  when  the  former  cannot  be  had, 
the  sandiest  earth  you  can  procure  may  be  used." 


RUTA  BAGA.  The  following  is  an  account  of  tha 
method  of  cultivating  ruta  bags,  adopted  by  Rev.  Henry 
Cotman,  in  obtaining  a  crop  for  which  he  received  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  dollars  from  "  The  MasBachu setts  AgricDl- 
tural  Society,'^'  in  1830;  from  "The  JVew  England  Far 
mer  " ;  — 
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ered  neven  hundred  and  fortj-one  buketa  full ;  aod  Tortjr 
baskelj  of  the  ■bove-Damed  weighed  at  the  towQ  scales  two 
thouaand  eeren  hundred  and  Riiy  pound*  net  treight.  This, 
allowing  filly-sii  pounds  to  a  bushel,  the  standard  weight 
assumed  by  the  Society,  would  give  a  crop  of  oine  hundrad 
and  three  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"  The  turnips  were  planted  on  the  39th  of  June  and  2d  of 
July  ;  about  one  pound  and  a  half  of  seed  was  used  for  the 
acre  ;  and  they  were  gathered  and  stored  u  cellars  and  in 
the  bam,  in  the  last  part  of  November. 

"  The  erouod  on  which  they  grew  is  a  good  soil,  neither 
wet  nor  dir,  and  bore  the  last  year  an  abundant  crop  of 
onions,  and  corn  the  year  preceding  the  last.  It  was  well 
manured  at  both  times,  and  in  fine  tilth.  It  was  manured 
with  at  least  six  corda  to  the  acre  of  bam  manure,  the  last 
spring,  and  sowed  again  to  onimis  ;  but  the  seed  entirely 
failing,  it  was  ploughed,  harrowed,  furrows  struck  out,  and 
about  eight  cords  of  barn  manure  spread  in  the  furrows  ; 
plougbeo  again,  so  as  by  a  back  fiirrow  to  form  a  ridge  over 
the  manure,  and  the  seed  sown  with  a  small  drill-harrew  oo 
the  ridges,  making  the  rows  about  twenty  inches  asunder. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  were  of  sufficient  size,  a  drill-harrow, 
with  small  shares  fixed  to  it,  to  cut  ofi*  all  the  weeds,  was 
passed  through  the  rows  ;  and  the  plants  thinned  with  a 
small  weeding  hoe  to  the  distance  of  about  eight  inches 
apart,  and  the  vacant  places  filled  up  by  transplanting  from 
(he  supernumerary  plants.  They  were  once  more  harrowed 
and  cleaaedi  which  wasi  a  very  small  labor  ;  and  owing  to 
the  very  unpropitious  weather  were  not  harvested  until  very 
late.  Some  of  4hem  were  very  large  ;  one  weighed  fifleen 
'  pounds,  and  many  were  nearly  as  large.  The  exact  eipense 
of  cuhivBling  the  acre  cannot  be  estimated,  as  it  was  inter- 
mixed with  other  farm  work  ;  but  the  whole,  from  the  sow- 
ing lo  the  gathering,  was  not  two-thirds  of  the  labor  usually 
bestowed  on  planting,  cultivating,  and  gathering  an  acre  of 
potatoes. 

"  My  Swedish  turnips  the  last  year  were  fed  off  to  my 
oxen,  dry  cows,  young  stock,  and  fatting  sheep.  To  the 
cattle  they  were  of  very  great  advantage  ;  and  for  feeding 
aheep,  they  proved  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  and  half  cents 
per  bushel.  Three  years'  experiment  has  increased  their 
value  very  much  for  these  purposes  in  my  own  estimation." 
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A  con espondent  in  "The  New  England  Farmer,"  (Vol 
XI.  p.  3m.)  my*  : 

"  The  soil  Tor  the  culture  of  the  ruta  baga  must  he  rich 
ttnd  dry ;  jnd  the  more  it  inclinefl  to  a  aand  loam  ibe  belter. 
Clay  is  the  worst,  and  wet  soils  will  not  answer  at  all.  My 
general  practice  has  been,  to  manure  well  a  piece  of  pasture, 
or  clover  ley,  from  which  the  bay  has  first  been  cut,  plough 
it  bandaomely  over,  and  barrow  it  well.  I  sow  in  rows,  at 
two  and  bair  or  three  feet,  with  a  drill-baiTow.  The  sooner 
the  preceding  operations  succeed  each  other  the  better.  I 
have  sown  broad-cast,  but  the  expense  of  thinning  and 
culture  is  increased.  A  man  will  drill  in  three  or  four  acres 
a  day.  We  allow  a  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre,  though  half 
this,  properly  distributed,  is  enough.  Sow  from  the  36th  of 
June  to  the  lOtb  of  July. 

"  Culture.  I  use  a  cultivator,  that  may  be  gradnated  to 
the  apace  between  the  rows,  drawn  by  a  horse,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  can  be  well  distinguished.  This  is  repeated  in  a 
few  days,  back  and  forward,  and  the  implement  carried  so 
close  to  the  drills,  as  to  leave  only  strips  of  from  four  to  ten 
inches,  which  are  then  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  skim  hoe, 
and  the  plants  thinned  to  eight  and  ten  inches'  distance. 
The  cultivator  soon  follows  for  a  third  time,  and  if  necessary 
the  skira  hoe,  when  the  crop  is  generally  left  till  harvest. 
The  great  aim  is  to  extirpate  the  weeds,  and  to  do  Ihia  while 
they  are  small. 

"  Harvesting  is  postponed  as  long  as  the  season  wilt  per- 
mit. The  roots  are  then  pulled  up  and  laid  oo  the  ground, 
the  tops  of  the  two  rows  towards  each  other.  The  pullers 
are  followed  by  a  man  or  boy  with  a  bill-hook,  who  with  a 
light  blow  cuts  the  tops  as  fast  as  three  or  four  can  pull. 
Three  men  will  in  this  way  harvest,  of  a  good  crop,  three 
hundred  bushels  in  a  day.  The  tops  are  gathered  into  benps 
and  taken  to  the  yard  in  carts  daily,  for  the  stock,  until 
they  are  consumed.  An  acre  will  give  from  five  to  ten  cart- 
loads of  tops.  The  roots  ere  ,iiled  in  the  field  if  dry  ;  the 
pits,  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  covered  with  straw 
and  earth,  and  as  cold  weather  approaches,  with  manure,  to 
prevent  frost.  N.  B.  With  a  crow-bar  make  one  or  more 
holes  on  the  crown  of  the  pit,  which  must  be  lefl  open,  to  let 
ofT  the  rarefied  air  and  preventthe  roots  from  heating. 

"  Uie.  The  tops  serve  for  autumn.  Aa  soon  as  the  mild 
weather  of  spring  will  justify,  I  break  through  the  frost,  and 
tikr  the  contents  of  a  pit  to  my  barn,  and  cover  the  roota 
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with  Btraw  or  ha^.  From  theoce  they  are  Sod  to  my  stock, 
being  first  chopped  up  with  a  mils,  (Dutch  meat-chopper,) 
or  spade.  They  are  excellent  for  sheep,  especialt/  for  ewes 
that  have  young  ;  and  hogs  and  horses  eal  them  freely. 
Steamed,  they  are  used  in  the  north  of  England  tor  horse* 
OB  a  substitute  for  grain.  I  have  fattened  sheep  and  bul- 
locks upoo  them  with  profit.  They  constitute,  particularly 
from  February  to  June,  an  eEcellent  cuhnary  vegetable  for 
(he  table.  A  bullock  will  thrive  fast  upon  two  bushels  a 
day,  and  will  consume  hardly  aiy  hay,  and  requires  bo 

"  Prvdvel  and  Cotl.  Hy  average  crop  has  been  six  hun- 
dred bttsheia  per  acre,  though  others  have  raised  much  heavi- 
er products.  The  cost  in  maoure  and  labor,  when  they  are 
Becured  for  winter,  has  been  from  two  to  three  cents  per 
bushel. 

"  N.  B,  Cattle  or  sheep  fetleoed  upon  this  root  should 
be  kept  from  eating  them  for  eight  or  tea  days  before  they 
are  sleughlered,  otherwise  the  meat  will  have  an  unpleasant 
aarar,  J.  B." 


ENGLISH  TURNIPS.  Every  farmer  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  raise  a  ftuantily  of  these  roots.  The  mangel-wnrtzel 
and  the  ruta  ba);a,  useful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  will  not 
completely  supersede,  nor  altosether  supply  the  place  of  the 
old-faahioned  English  itimip.  In  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  (Vol.  I.  p.  26,) 
we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
this  valuable  root : 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  turnips  on  new  land;  but 
it  is  very  desirable  to  know  the  best  mode  of  raising  them, 
at  least  a  small  patch  every  year,  on  old  farms.  Mr.  Henry 
De  Bois,  of  Rensselaer  county,  and  Major  E.  Cady,  of 
Columbia  county,  say,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaioiog 
good  crops  several  years  in  succession  by  the  following  pro- 
cess.  Turn  over  a  turf  of  old  sward  the  first  week  in  June. 
Yard  your  cattle  at  night  on  ibis,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
head  at  least  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  until  the  30th  of  July. 
Then  harrow  lengthwise  the  furrows,  so  as  not  to  disturb  or 
overturn  them,  and  sow  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  a 
pound  of  seed  per  acre. 

"  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  yard  cattle  upon  it  suflicieotly, 
■bout  two    inchen  of  well-rotted  maciire,  harrowed  in  aa 
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above,  will  do  as  &  BubatitutA.  Mr.  C.  R.  Coldea  appltM  th« 
manure  by  strewtog  it  in  shallow  furrows,  two  feet  apart ; 
then  buries  the  manure  by  two  side  furrows,  and  harrows  1^10 
ground  level,  lengthwise  of  the  furrows.  This  method  re- 
quires less  manure,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  hoeing  the 
turnips  in  drills." 

We  recollect  likewise,  that  we  hare  read,  in  several  of  our 
New  England  newspapers,  that  fine  turnips  have  been  raised 
by  ploughing  up  old  award  ground  some  lime  in  June,  har- 
rowing well,  and  sowing  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  July,' 
and  this  without  the  application  of  manure.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  folding  sheep  or  homed  cattle  on  the  land 
thus  ploughed  would  very  much  enhance  the  crop. 

All  American  writers  on  thb  subject,  whose  works  we 
have  perused,  advise  to  sow  seed  of  the  common  Elnglish 
turnip  as  late  as  about  the  middle  of  July.  They  tell  us,  that 
late  sowed  turnips  are  much  the  best  for  the  table,  and  that 
they  ara  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  insects,  if  sown  so  late, 
than  when  sown  mucb  earlier  in  the  •eason. 

Turnips  are  frequently,  if  not  most  generally,  raised  in  the 
United  Ststes  as  a  second  crop  ;  and  no  doubt  this  practice 
13  often  very  eligible,  and  may  be  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  soundest  maKims  of  good  husbandry.  But  when  it  u 
intended  tomake  the  mott  of  your  crop  o/'(umtp*,  or  to  obtain 
as  great  a  product  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
cattle,  we  do  not  perceive  any  objection,  to  giving  turnips  a 
larger  portion  of  the  season  to  grow  in  than  has  been  with 
us  the  general  practice. 

An  English  writer  on  agriculture,  whose  remarks  on  this 
and  other  agricultural  topics  appear  to  us  to  be  judicious, 
and  to  display  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  his 
essays,  says,  "  It  is  not  pretended,  that  there  lies  any  solid 
objection  to  early  sowing  of  turnips,  simply  considered ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  means  of  ob- 
taining a  full  crop  ;  but  the  advanlagea  of  early  sowing, 
whiOever  they  be,  are  given  up,  and  the  season  postponed 
from  near  three  to  five  months,  by  way  of  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  that  it  may  last  to  a  later  period  in  the 
spring,  and  receive  less  damage  from  the  frosts  than  that  to 
which  it  would  be  liable  in  its  esfly  maturity.  The  disad- 
vantages attending  this  plan  are  a  crop  far  inferior  in  weight 
to  whet  might  be  obtained  from  the  land,  and  the  very  common 
risk  of  destruction  from  drouglit  and  fly.  The  weight  and 
perfection  of  the  turnips  being  the  objects,  the  land  may  be 
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npaple  scope  for  reflowing,  should  the  first  seed  fail,  of  which, 
however,  granting  it  to  be  good,  aad  th«  land  sufficiently 
fine,  I  beheve  there  is  scarcel/  any  risL.  As  to  any  advao- 
lagesof  a  crop  previous  to  the  turnips,  nothing  scarcely  can 
stand  ui  competition  with  the  first  crop  of  roots. 

"  The  true  turnip  soil  is  a  deep  sand  or  sandy  loam.  Every 
gardener  knows  the  proper  time  %■>•-  begin  hoeing  lurnips.  In 
general,  when  the  plants  spread  a  circle  of  about  four  inches 
they  are  ready  for  the  first  hoeing.  They  are  commonly 
left  about  a  foot  asunder.  The  second  hoping  three  weelu 
after  the  first." 

'Iliose  who  desire  to  go  extensively  and  successfully  into 
(he  turnip  culture  should  raise  iheir  own  seed  from  the  finest 
transplanted  roots.  An  English  cultivator  says,  "  It  is  won-  . 
derful  what  a  small  quantity  of  seed  suffices  for  an  acre  of 
ground,  end  indeed  equally  so  how  it  can  be  delivered  and 
spread  over  such  a  breadth.  A  pint  might  be  more  than 
enough,  but  it  is  usual  to  broad-casi  a  quart  on  an  acre." 

Dr.  Deane's  "  New  England  Farmer  "  asserts,  that  "  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown  on  an  acre  is  never  less  than  one 
pound,  frequently  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  by  some  two. 
According  to  the  same  work,  it  is  very  necessary  for  (he  sue- 
cess  of  the  crop  that  a  heavy  roller  be  passed  over  the  field 
immediately  after  harrowing  in  (he  seed,  provided  [he  ground 
is  sufficiently  dry,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  fit  condition.  By 
(bis  means  the  clods  are  broken,  and  much  of  the  seed  that 
would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  birds,  &.c.  will  be  covered, 
and  (he  surface  rendered  smooth  and  compact  thereby,  and 
consequently  more  retentive  of  moisture,  which  will  great- 
ly promote  the  vegetation  of  the  seed  and  growth  of  the 
plants." 

If  a  quantity  of  lime  were  sowed  over  the  field  immediate- 
ly after  putting  in  the  seed,  it  would  probably  preserve  the 
crop  against  insects  and  prevent  (ne  turnips  becoming 
spongy,  ab  well  as  increase  their  size.  Unleached  ashes, 
soot,  and  plaster,  have  also  been  highly  recommended  as 
manure  for  turnips.  Thomas  Mellville,  Jun  Esq.,  of  Pitta- 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  raising  a  crop  which  received  the 
premium  from  "  The  MaBsachuselts  Agricultural  Society, 
in  1811,  and  which  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  sowed  his  seeds  in  drills  of  twenty- 
aight  inches  the  21st  of  June,  on  ground  previously  well 
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manured.  Tbe  rotlowing  iay  sowed  on  th«  acre  thirty 
bushels  flUcked  lime  and  fifleen  bushels  house  uhes. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  early  sowing  oi'  turnips  we 
would  merely  suggost  as  a  hint,  or  aometbing  to  be  thought 
of,  and  perhaps  become  a  matter  of  experiment.  It  appears 
to  as  that  our  custom  of  sowing  turnips  so  late  in  the  season, 
as  is  commonly  practised,  is  an  usage  borrowed  from  British 
husbandry,  without  duly  considering  the  difference  of  our 
climate  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  dilferent  uses  to 
which  this  crop  is  commonly  applied  in  the  two  countries, 
la  England  they  usually  feed  turnips  off  the  ground  with 
sheep  ;  or  draw  them  for  neat  cattle  during  the  winter,  as 
fast  as  they  are  wanted,  and  otlen  let  them  stand  in  the  field 
till  spring,  to  supply  green  food  for  sheep  at  the  time  of  thett 
veaning,  &c.  But  in  the  United  States,  this  crop  must  be 
harvested  in  autumn  aod  secured  from  frost  ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  that  they  should  have  bad  time  to  ob- 
tain their  full  growth  before  they  are  gathered. 

Ellis,  an  old  writer  on  husbandry,  says,  "Turnips  sooted 
about  twenty-four  hours  afler  they  are  up  will  be  entirely 
secured  from  the  fly."  Some  advise,  and  it  may  be  well,  if 
not  too  much  trooble,  to  leach  soot  and  sprinkle  the  young 
turnips  with  the  liquor.  M'Mahon,  in  treating  of  the  culti- 
vation of  turnips,  says,  "  the  plants  should  be  left  from  seven 
to  twelve  inches  every  way;  this  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  land,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the 
kind  of  turnips  cultivated  ;  strong  ground  and  early  sowing 
always  producing  tbe  largest  roots. 

The  width  of  the  hoe  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  me- 
dium distance  to  be  led  between  the  plants,  and  this  In  their 
expected  size.  The  critical  time  of  the  first  hoeing  is,  when 
the  plants,  as  they  lie  spread  on  the  ground,  are  nearly  tbe 
flize  of  the  palm  of  the  band  ;  if,  however,  seed-weeds  be 
numerous  and  luxuriant,  they  ou^ht  to  be  checked  before 
the  turnip  plants  arrive  at  that  size  ;  lest,  being  drawn  up 
tall  and  slender,  they  should  acquire  a  weak  and  sickly 
habit.  A  second  hoeing  should  be  given  when  the  leaves 
are  grown  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  in  order  to 
destroy  weeds,  loosen  the  earth,  and  finally  to  regulate  the 
plants  ;  a  third,  if  found  necessary,  may  be  given  at  any  sub- 
sequent period.  Here  will  the  ftrmer  exclaim  against  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  hoeing  ;  but  let  him  try  one  acre  in 
this  way,  and  leave  another  of  the  same  quality  to  nature, 
u  is  loo  frequently  done,  and  he  will  find  that  the  extra 
22» 
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firoduce  of  the  hied  ftcre  will  more  than  compeniate  far  the 
abat  bestowed. 

Loudun  Bays,  archbishop  Garrie,  a  Scottish  gardener  of 
merit,  tried  etaepiog  the  seed  id  sulphur,  sowing  soot,  ashes, 
and  sea-sand  along  the  drilb,  all  without  e&ect.  At  last  ho 
tried  dusting  the  rows,  when  the  plants  were  in  the  seed-leaf, 
with  quickliaie,  and  found  that  effectual  in  preventing  the 
depredalioDB  of  the  fly.  "  A  bushel  of  quicklime,"  he  aayn, 
"  IS  sufficient  (o  duet  over  an  acre  of  drilled  turnips,  and  a 
boy  may  eoon  b«  taught  to  lay  it  on  almost  as  fast  aa  he 
could  walk  alone  the  drills.  If  the  seminal  leaves  are  pow- 
dered in  the  sli^liteat  degree,  it  is  sufficient  ;  but  should  the 
rain  wash  the  lime  off  before  the  turnipa  are  in  the  rou^h 
leaf,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation,  if  the  Ay 
begini  to  make  its  appearance.'' 


POTATOES.  "  Above  two  nundred  and  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  the  British 
isles.  During  that  period,  il  has  been  gradually  ntakins  its 
way  in  the  favor  of  the  inhabitants  ;  hut  its  progress  w  a 


lulion,  that  we  find  the  celebrated  Evelyn,  in  the  year  1699, 
giving  directions  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  worst  grounds. 
'  Take  them  up,'  he  says,  '  in  November,  for  winter  spend- 
ing ;  there  will  enough  remain  for  a  stock,  though  they  be 
ever  so  exactly  gathered.' 

"  The  potato  began  however  to  be  exleosively  cultivated 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  and  now  it  is  grown 
in  every  farm  and  cottage  garden,  almost  without  exception. 

"  If  experience  seemed  to  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  root  may  be  deemed  one  of  (he  most  important  vege- 
table productions  ;  if,  in  (he  face  of  every  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  it  be  found  a  very  valuable  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  most  salubrioge  article  *  of  diet,  and  admirably  adapt- 


*  II  ]iu  been  argued  that  ihe  poUIo,  U  IMK  HKMr  < 
MiHi  ■  ilighiN  poiHinouii  ijualiiy.  The  idea  may  hsie  o 
ic  rhuader  of  ib«  pliini  ;  in  fiKl,  i[  it  one  uf  ibe  Am 


HI  ■  ilighiN  poiHinouii  ijualily.  The  idea  may  hale  origtiialeil  in  (he  Intii- 
'huader  of  ib«  plum  ;  in  fact,  i[  it  one  uf  ibe  faniily  of  the  nigtiUhnile, 
KiLiiiunt  ttiitTaiitiH  of  Liimeiu,  and  of  Ihe  old  natiml  order  fvuM,  wkich 
ludrd  )ilanu  uhcwe  appearance  vroi  ilncribed  Bi  lining  "  dinky,  dianml,  anil 
:>iny."  The  geniu  ar  r;imily  ifjanim  ia  Ihe  iyik  of  thai  niiineraiM  tribe  o* 
er  in  the  noiiiral  lysiFni,  lalonm,  niBni  or  nhoi«  mrmbcn  exbibii  |ni: 
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od  to  sapplj  Dutrilioui  food  for  animals  and  poultry  ;  it 
becomes  a  serious  interest  to  determine  with  certaini}'  that 
mode  of  culture  which  shall,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situ- 
ations, tend  to  produce  the  heaviest  crops,  and  of  the  finest 
quality. 

"  Mr.  Knight,  the  president  of  (he  '  English  HorticuUural 
Soeietj,*  has  observed,  that  he  planted  his  potatoes  upon  a 
•oil  natttraUy  poor  and  very  shallow  -,  upon  a  rock  full  of  li»- 
Bures,  givittg  no  more  matatre  than  it  tuualty  givtn  to  a  trap 
of  tttn>^  ;  the  manure  was  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  and  not 
thrown  into  the  drills  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  plants 
BuRered  from  drought  during  a  part  of  the  year  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  had  very  f^ood  crops  from  many  varietieB.  These 
varieties  he  had  himself  originated  from  seed  ;  and  they  poa- 
sess  the  important  quality  of  leareely  prodtiemg  any  oloi- 
tomM,  and  therefore  the  vital  powers  of  the  plunt  are  en- 
tirely employed  in  (he  production  and  support  of  those  tuhfr- 
rous  processes,  the  potatoes,  which  are  the  sole  object  of  the 
cultivator.  The  produce  of  two  of  the  sorts  is  stated  as 
follows  ;  of  the  one,  twenty-three  tons  two  hundred  weight 
seventy-six  pounds  ;  and  (he  other,  twenty  tons  two  hundred 
weight  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  per  acre.  Of  four 
other  varieties  he  observes,  '  the  produce  exceeded  twenty 
tons  each  per  acre,  all  of  good  quality.'  If  the  reader  will 
reduce  these  weights  (o  pounds,  he  will  find  them  (reckoning 
the  yield  at  twenty  tons  only  per  acre)  to  amount  to  five 
hundred  and  sixty  bushels,  each  of  eighty  pounds'  weight. 

"  One  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  primary,  agent  in  effecting 
vegetable  developement  and  maturity,  is  tight.  Deprive  a 
plant  of  thai,  and  you  either  paralyze  the  operation  of  its 
vital  principle,  or  induce  imperfect  and  diseased  action.  The 
leaves  of  vegetables  are  the  media  upon  which  light  acta  ; 
and,  tberefire,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  gardener  so  to 
arrange  his  crops,  that  the  utmost  breadth  of  their  foliage 
may  be  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
Hence,  the  rows  of  potatoes  ought  to  point  north  and  touA  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  plants  so  exposed  command  the  great- 
est breadth  and  duration  of  fight  ;  and  in  the  second,  the  sun, 
at  the  time  of  his  highest  meridian  altitude,  that  is,  at  the 
hour  of  noon,  shines  directly  along  the  extent  of  the  rows  ; 
his  light  is  also  most  equally  distributed  upon  the  whole 
loltage  as  he  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  meridian. 
The  perpendicularity  of  growth,  which  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  complete  success  of  the  crop,  is  leas  likelT 
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to  be  dutuibed  by  this  mode  aC  arrHngement,  thso  by  an; 
other  that  bas  beretorore  been  employed.  It  is  geoerall/lhe 
practice  to  plant  small  potatoes,  or  seta  of  large  tubers,  cut 
with  one  or  two  ejres  to  each.  These  seta  are  planted  in 
rows,  rrom  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  asunder,  and  (he  sets 
nbout  half  tbat  dirianoe,  or  nine  inches  apart,  without  any 
consideration  being  had  to  the  aspect  or  direction  of  the 
rows.  As  the  stems  advance  in  growth,  tbey  are  very  liable 
to  fall  over  and  become  entangled  one  with  another,  thus  in 
tercepting  the  solar  light,  which  then  acta  unetjually  upon 
the  diaorderly  masses  of  foliage.  Hence  the  crops  become 
fery  unequal  in  poiut  of  bulk  and  weight. 

"  Mr.  Knight's  philosophical  directions  lead  to  a  very  dif* 
fereut  result.  He  recomtneiidB  the  planting  of  whole  potatoes, 
and  those  only  which  are  of  line  medium  size,  none  to  be  of 
leu  weight  than  lour  ounces  ;  and  he  oflen  prefers  those 
which  weigh  six  or  eight  ounces.  The  earlier  sorts,  and, 
indeed,  all  which  seldom  attain  a  greater  height  than  two 
feet,  are  to  be  planted  about  four  or  live  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  centre  from  centre,  the  crown  ends  upward  ;  the  rows 
to  be  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  asunder.  The 
Iste  potatoes,  which  produce  a  haulm  above  three  feet  in 
heigiri,  are  to  be  placed  tire  or  six  inches  apart,  centre  from 
centre,  in  rows  four  or  live  feet  asunder. 

"  When  potatoes  are  thus  planted  in  rowa  pointing  north 
and  south,  the  utmost  etergy  of  the  light  will  be  exerted, 
not  only  upon  the  foliafre  or  the  plant,  but  upon  the  surface 
of  the  intervening  apacea  of  ground.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
raaiD  crops  will  he  plant'd  ^  the  latter  end  of  March  and 
during  the  month  of  April  t)ie  sun's  meridional  aliitude  will 
be  advancing  daily  for  mt  levt  nion  weeks  ;  and  during  that 
period,  the  develooemeni  ^aA  j^riitirth  of  the  stem  and  leaves 
will  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  propreop  Alter  the  turn  of  days, 
and  when  the  plants  have  attained  th^ir  full  growth,  the  sun 
will  continue  to  exert  its  most  ^wirfiil  injluenco.  Should 
the  ground  be  of  a  proper  texture  aaii  iiuality,  the  plants 
will  stand  erect,  and  the  maturinft  oioapv  will  proceed  with- 
out interruption  ;  and  al^er  favorable  summers,  wherein 
there  have  been  regular  and  moderate  si>pulie^  of  rain,  par- 
ticularly during  May  and  June,  with  a  prevHeoi-.e,  however, 
of  bright  sunshine,  the  crops  of  potatoes  will  be  regular,  the 
tubers  generally  of  a  medium  size,  and  the  quality  mealy, 
and  altogether  superior.  If  the  soil  be  a  sfroop  mallow 
loan,  enriched  with  much  manure,  the  haulm  will,  in  all  orHf 
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abilitf ,  grow  tw  rank,  and  finally  fall  over ;  neverthelcM 
tbe  large  spaces  jetweea  (be  rows  will  greatly  remedy  thia 
evil,  for  tile  sun's  beams  will  act  upon  one  surface  at  the 
least,  and  the  matting  and  other  injurious  consequences  r»- 
suiting  from  close  drilling  will  be  prevented  or  obviated. 
We  hear  everywhere  of  potato  plants  running  away  to  haulm, 
and  thus  expending  their  vital  energy  upon  useless  stem  and 
foliage,  instead  of  employing  it  in  tne  production  of  tuberous 
roots.  Now  thia  remark  is  wholly  opposed  to  philosophical 
fact,  for  invariably  the  strongest  and  heaviest  bulk  of  potatoes 
is  found  attached  to  the  most  luxuriant  haului.  The  evil  of 
over-luxuriance  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  paucity  of  tuba- 
rous  product,  for  that  is  always  great  ;  it  is  a  consequence 
of  an  over-rich  soil,  which  causes  the  haulm  to  grow  so  tall 
ae  to  full  over,  become  entangled,  and  thus  to  lose  the  m»- 
luring  influence  of  li^ht.  Hence,  such  haulm  seldom  ripeoa 
in  due  time  ;  it  remains  green  even  in  December  ;  and  the 
tubers,  though  large,  numerous,  and  heavy,  are  immature, 
void  of  mealiness,  and  vapid  in  flavor. 

"  A  fact  of  great  importance  to  the  growers  of  potatoes 
remains  to  benoticed.  The  ouitidt  rout,  and  all  tw^fe  rout, 
will  be  found  to  produce  far  greater  crops  than  any  of  (be 
interior  rows  of  a  plot  in  the  garden  or  field.  Thia  depends 
upon  a  variety  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  the  more 
perfect  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  the  agency  of  air  and 
light,  Mr.  Knight  obtained  from  one  outside  row,  of  an 
early  seedling  variety  of  the  preceding  year,  which  i 


feet  six  inches  exterior  of  an  adjoining  row,  '  a  produe 
eqmvaUni  to  more  than  fi/ty-eighl  Ions  per  acre.  No  con- 
clusions,'  he   says,    'can   be  drawn  from  the  amount    of 


produce  of  an  e:(ternal  row.    I  mention  it  only  to  show  M< 
emtntout  iitfiitctiee  of  Ughi. ' 

"Experience  has  established  the  truth  of  this  philosophical 
remark.  Every  cultivator,  who  baa  the  opportunity  of  croj^ 
ping  upon  long  detached  slips,  in  airy,  open  situations, 
should  make  tbe  experiment  of  close  planting  in  single  rows, 
eitRer  whole  potatoes  or  well-cut  sets  from  very  large  pota- 
(ous,  each  to  contain  two  eyes  at  the  leaat.  These  seta 
should  bo  taken  &on  the  crown  end,  or  middle  of  the  tuber, 
and  not  from  tbe  lower  or  root  end.  Sets  may  be  planted  at 
still  less  distances  in  the  rows  than  whole  tubers  ;  and  a^ 
ihongh  the  preference  ought,  in  all  cases,  ia  be  given  to  a 
Bontbern  direction,  where  such  can  be  conveniently  given, 
■till,  for  absolutely  aingle  rows,  it  is  not  inditpeaMUy  re- 
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qnirea,  because  air  and  light  will  act  on  each  side  of  tt.« 
slein  and  foliage,  and  there  will  be  no  intervening  jhadow. 

"  The  toil  ought  to  be  sandy  and  light,  though  modpratcly 
rich  ;  that  is,  if  fine,  mealy,  and  dry  potatoes  be  required.  It 
should  not  by  any  meana  be  glutted  with  manure,  and  need 
not  b«  deep. 

"With  respect  to  the  properties  of  this  vegetable,  and  tbti 
purposes  to  which  it  ma^  be  applied,  the  following  observa- 
lians  of  an  eminent  physician,  JJr.  Pare,  may  not  be  deemed 
inappropriate. 

" '  Potatoes  are  found  to  produce,  First,  Cottony  flax  from 
the  elalk.  Second,  Sugar  from  the  root.  Third,  Potass  bj 
consumptiott.  Fourth,  Vinegar  from  the  apptea.  Fiflh, 
Soap,  or  a  substitute  for  bleaching,  from  the  tubercles.  And, 
finally,  when  cooked  by  steam,  the  moat  farinaceous  and 
economical  of  all  vegetable  food.' 

"  It  IB  also  known  that  much  farina,  or  rather  amyhan,  or 
starch,  is  yielded  by  grinding  and  washing  the  pulpy  mass. 
Tbia  starch  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  that  made 
from  wheat ;  and  as  an  article  of  diet,  prepared  ss  Indian 
arrow-root.  It  can  also  be  introduced  in  making  bread, 
though  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  manipulation.  As 
food  for  all  cattle  of  the  farm,  —  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and 
likewise  for  poultry,  potatoea  are  all  but  invaluable.  £very 
creature  appears  to  relish  them,  particularly  when  they  are 
steamed  or  carefully  boiled.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  m- 
teltigent  farmer's  while  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  use  and 
efTects  of  polatoeB,  raw  and  boiled.  It  is  asserted,  that  a 
cow  may  safely  eat  them  in  a  raw  state  to  the  extent  of, 
perhaps,  fifty  pounds  per  day,  provided  the  eyes  have  broken 
and  begun  to  shoot.  Whenever  they  bo  given  raw,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  chopped  into  pieces  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. The  utility  of  raw  potatoes  is,  however,  doubled 
by  many,  and  therefore  the  experiment  requires  close  ob- 
servation ;  perhaps  straw,  hay,  and  chaff,  might  be  employ- 
ed as  a  very  proper  adjunct,  with  a  few  ounces  of  salt  added 
to  each  feed.  Whenever  steaming  in  the  large  way  can  be 
profitably  employed,  it  must  be  an  advantage  for  pigs  and 
poultry  particularly  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  it  would  greatly  tend 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  danger  of  suffocation  which 
bas  been  known  to  result  from  the  hurry  and  greediness  with 
which   cattle   devour  the   raw  roots," —  BrUUh  Farmtr'$ 

PoUUott  rtnetted  from  Seed.     "  Take  the  apples  in  the 
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beginning  of  Oc-aber  [or  whenever  the^  are  ripe]  before  tb« 
Trost  haa  hurl  them  ;  han^  Ihem  up  by  the  foot-stalks,  in  a 
dry  closet,  where  they  will  not  freeze  ;  let  them  hang  till 
March  or  April  ;  then  maah  the  apples,  wash  the  seeds  from 
the  pulp,  and  dry  them  in  a  sunn}'  window.  Sow  the  seeda 
in  a  bod,  about  the  Isl  of  May.  When  the  plants  are  four 
or  five  inches  high,  transplant  ihem  into  ground  well  prn- 
pared,  one  or  two  plants  in  a  hill.  Tliey  will  produce  full 
grown  apples,  and  some  of  the  roots  will  be  as  large  aa  hen's 
eggs.  But  if  the  seeds  were  sown  in  autumn,  some  of  them 
would  come  up  in  the  following  spring.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  their  appearance  m  fields  where  potatoes  have 
been  raised  the  preceding  year." 

The  process  stated  in  "  Monk's  Agricultural  Dictionary," 
an  English  work,  is  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Deane, 
exceplinE  that  it  is  recommended  in  that  work  to  bang  the 
apples  of  the  potatoes  in  a  warm  room  till  Chriatmu.  Then 
wash  oat  the  seeda,  spread  and  dry  them  in  paper,  and  pre- 
serve them  from  damps  till  spring. 

Potatoes  thus  ohlained  will  produce  roots  of  the  full  size 
the  second  season  ader  sowing,  when  their  qualities  may  be 
more  fully  ascertained  than  tliey  could  well  be  the  first  sea- 
son.  They  will  be  found  to  vary  very  much  from  the  kinds, 
from  which  the  apples  were  gathered.  It  will  be  expedient 
to  plant  but  one  potato  of  the  regenerated  torta  in  a  hill, 
that  you  may  keep  each  variety  separate.  Then,  by  kcep- 
iog  the  produce  of  each  hill  by  itself,  and  boiling  one  or  two 
of  each,  you  may  ascertain  which  is  best  for  the  table  ;  and 
by  observing  the  quantity  of  produce  in  each  hill,  you  may 
form  a  pretty  good  estimate  relative  to  the  productiveness  of 
each  sort.  In  that  way  you  may  introduce  new  varieties  of 
potatoes,  and  supply  yourself  and  neighbours,  and  eventually 
he  market,  with  potatoes  of  a  quality  much  superior  to  any 
of  the  worn-out  end  degeoerale  kinds  which  are  now  to  be 
found.  The  subject  is  of  importance,  and  the  man  who  will 
introduce  new  and  improved  sorts  of  potatoes,  will  deserve 
but  little  less  of  his  country  tliBO  he  who  improves  our 
breeds  of  domestic  animals. 


COTTON,  (Oosrypium.)  There  ate  many  varieties  of 
this  plant,  all  of  whicn  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  bat 
only  four  are  cultivated     la  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
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two  kinds  are  planlcd.      Ooe  grows  on  the  upland,  Iim  « 

short  staple,  with  green  seed.     Another  has  black  te«6,  and 
is  cultivated  on  the  islands  near  the  coast. 

Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  a  succesaful  cultivator,  has  given  the 
fiillowin£  directions  for  raising  this  article  : 

"  If  the  land  has  been  recently  cleared,  or  has  long  re- 
mained fallow,  turn  it  up  deep  in  winter ;  and  in  the  first 
week  in  March  bed  it  up  in  the  following  manner.  Form 
twenty-five  beds  in  one  hundred  and  five  square  feet  of  land; 
(being  the  space  alloted  to  each  laborer  for  a  day's  work  ;} 
this  leaves  about  four  feet  two  and  one  half  inches  from  the 
centre  of  one  bed  to  the  centre  of  the  next.  The  beds 
should  be  three  feet  wide,  flat  io  the  middle.  About  the 
16tb  of  March,  in  latitude  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty  degrees, 
the  cultivator  should  commence  sowing,  or,  as  it  is  general- 
ly termed,  planting.  The  seed  should  be  well  scattered  in 
open  trendies,  msBe  in  the  centre  of  the  beds,  and  covered. 
'X'he  proportion  of  seed  is  one  bushel  to  one  acre  ;  this  al- 
lows for  accidents  occasioned  by  worms  or  night  chills.  The 
cotton  should  be  well  weeded  by  hoes  once  every  twelve 
days  till  blown,  and  even  longer  if  there  is  gross,  observing 
to  hoe  up,  that  is,  to  the  ciMoa,  till  it  pods,  and  hoe  down 
when  rtie  cotton  is  blown,  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of 
(be  plant.  From  the  proportion  of  seed  mentioned,  the  cot- 
ton plants  will  come  up  plentifully,  too  much  so  to  sufier  all 
to  remain.  They  should  be  thinned  moderately  al  each  hoe* 
ing.  When  the  plants  have  got  strength  and  growth,  which 
may  be  about  the  third  hoeing,  to  disregard  worms  and  bear 
drought,  (hey  should  be  thinnod,  according  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  from  six  inches  to  near  two  feet  between  the  stocks 
or  plants.  In  rich  river  grounds,  the  beds  should  be  from 
five  to  siz  feet  apart,  measuring  from  centre  (o  centre  ;  and 
(be  cotton  plants,  when  out  of  the  way  of  the  worms,  from 
two  to  three  feet  apart.  It  is  advisable  to  top  cotton  once 
or  twice  in  low  grounds,  and  also  to  remove  the  suckers 
The  latter  end  of  July  is  generally  considered  a  proper  time 
for  topping.  Gypsum  may  be  used  with  success  on  cotton 
lands  no(  ittar  the  tta.  In  river  grounds  draining  is  proper  ; 
^et  these  lands  ^ould  not  be  kept  too  dry.  In  tide  lands  it 
IS  beneficial  to  let  the  water  flow  over  the  land  without  re-  ~ 
taining  it.  In  river  lands  a  change  of  crops  is  necessary. 
From  actual  experiment  it  has  been  proved,  that  river  tide 
lands,  having  the  preceding  year  had  rice  sown  on  them, 
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ji«Ue«l  ranch  mora  cotton  the  suceettding  y«ar  tbui  tbe^ 
would  have  tiSbrded  by  a  continuation  of  cotton. 

"  Tbe  mere  growing  of  cotton  is  but  a  part  of  the  care  of 
the  planter ;  very  much  depends  on  claasnig  and  cleaanng  it 
fi>r  market,  after  it  has  been  housed.  Sorting  it  before  it .  - 
goes  to  the  jennies,  moteing  and  removing  any  yellow  par- 
ticlea,  are  eeaential  to  assure  a  preference  at  a  common 
market  of  cempetition." 


TOBACCO.  (^KoUma.)  This  plant  is  named  from  To- 
bago, one  of  the  Caribbee  islande.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  England  by  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  firom 
thence  it  spread  over  the  other  .parts  of  Europe. 

In  order  to  raise  tbe  young  plants,  it  is  rocomroeaded  to 
barn  over  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground  early  in.  the 
spring,  rake  it  welt,  and  bow  the  seeds.  When  the  plants 
have  acquired  leaves  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  they 
are  fit  for  transplanting.  They  require  a  dry,  light,  rich 
aojl,  made  mellow  by  ploughing,  and  foMtng  is  also  advised. ' 
Dr.  Desne  observes,  that,  the  common  way  of  raising  to- 
bacco in  coW'pens  and  barn-yards  is  detestable.  The  taste 
of  such  tobacco  is  intolerable.  Transplant  the  young  seed- 
lings when  the  ground  is  wet,  as  you  would  cabbage  plants. 
Set  them  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  weed  them 
as  you  would  growing  cabbages.  Destroy  tbe  large  green 
worms,  which  ^re  apt  to  infest  this  crop. 

When  the  plants  have  grown  about  three  feet  high,  a  liltio 
less  or  more,  as  they  may  be  more  or  less  thrifty,  their  tops 
should  be  brokeo  or  cut  off,  excepting  those  designed,  lor 
seed,  which  should  be  the  largest.  The  tops  should  be  taken 
off  so  early  in  the  summer  as  to  allow  time  for  the  upper 
leaves  to  grow  to  the  seme  size  as  the  lower  ones.  Of  this 
time  the  cultivator  must  judge  from  circumstances,  previous 
observations,  or  the  advice  of  some  person  accustomed  to 
raising  tobacco.  All  tbe  plants  should  be  topped  at  the 
same  time,  whatever  may  be, their  height,  that  they  may 
ripen  tozether,  and  produce  leaves  neuly  of  the  same  size 
and  thioknesa.  The  suckers  which  shoot  out  from  tUe  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves  should  also  be  broken  or  pinched  off  as 
fast  as  they  appear. 

Tbe  ripeness  of  tobacco  is  known  by  small  dusky  spots 
appearing  on  the  leaves.  The  plants  should  tben  be  cut 
33 
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near  the  roots,  on  (be  laorning  of  a  Avy  of  aunriiiae,  smI 
Bhould  lie  singly  to  wither.  When  stifficieatl;  withered,  the 
plants  should  be  laid  ia  dose  heaps  under  cover  to  sweat, 
forty^eight  hours  or  more.  After  this,  they  should  be  huug 
up  under  cover  to  dry.  This  may  be  done,  by  running  two 
stalks  on  tbe  slwrp  eads  of  •  stick  about  e^bt  inches  long, 
and  suspending  them  across  a  pole  about  sixteen  inches 
apart,  in  a  pretty  tight  apartment.  As  tbe  planl»  become 
dry  they  may  be  placed  nearer  to  each  other,  to  make  room 
fer  more,  if  necessary.  When  tbey  have  hung  till  there  ia 
no  greenness  in  tbe  leaves,  and  at  a  time  when  ibo  air  is 
duM,  the  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  the  stalks,  tied  up  ia 
bands,  and  packed  away  in  chests  or  casks,  well  pressed 
down,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  not  ia  "•  rnllar,  which  would 
soon  spoil  tbe  tobacco. 

Tke  use  of  tobacco  for  chewing  and  snuffing  is  uncleanly, 
unwholesome,  and  becoming  unfaahiouable  with  tbe  more 
respectaUe  p^s  of  tbe  community.  The  habit  of  chewing 
it,  nowever,  is  not  easily  broken.  A  writer  for  the  "Naiioo- 
nl  Intelligencer,"  with  tbe  signature  "J.  B.,"  stales,  in 
substance,  that  be  was  sufiering  under  a  pulmonary  com> 
plaint,  supposed  to  be  brought  on  by  chewii^  tobacco,  and 
that  by  mailing  a  substitute  of  slmpery  elm  bark,  and  swal- 
lowing the  juice,  ho  at  once  got  rid  of  his  disorder  and  hrs 
propensity  to  chew  this  poisonous  plant.  The  dust  or  pow- 
der of  tobacco,  thrown  over  beds  where  plants  are  just 
coming  up,  preserves  tbem  from  worms.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  a  few  tobaaco  plants  set  out  among  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips, the  tobacco  plants  about  one  rod  apart,  wiH  save  tbe 
cabbages  and  turnips  from  msecls. 

M.  M'LoHvin,  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  observes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  procore  from  the  tobacconists  a  liquor  expressed 
from  tobacco,  to  every  gallon  of  which  I  add  IWe  gallons  of 
water  ;  this  mixture,  wHh  Read's  garden  syringe,  1  sprinkle 
over  the  trees,  putting  it  on  the  finest  rose,  and  being  carefiil 
to  wet  all  the  leaves  ;  this  operation  is  performed  omy  in  the 
hottest  sunshine,  as  the  effect  is  then  much  greater  than 
when  tbe  weather  is  dull.  In  this  manner  I  have,  with  five 
gallons  oC  liquor,  reduced  as  above  stated,  cleaned  seven- 
teen peach  and  nectarine  trees,  twelve  of  which  average 
aeventeen  feet  in  length  and  twelve  in  height.  The  black 
glutinous  insect,  provincially  called  blight,  so  destructive  14^ 
the  cherry  trees,  is  destroyed  in  tbe  same  way,  with  equal 
facility     I  have  also  found  that  tbe  gruba  which  atUtck  tlw 
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Kpricot  iiH^  be  deslrojed  almoit  instsntlj'  by  immeraing  the 
leaves  infested  in  this  liquor. 

"  Wbeo  trees  have  got  so  bsd  tbal  their  leaves  are  much 
curled,  some  of  the  flies,  being  protected  within  the  curl,  will 
(•scape:  in  this  case  more  force  must  be  applied  to  the 
syringe,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  trees  should  be  looked  over 
-  again,  and  whatever  part  of  the  leaves  has  not  been  wetted 
should  be  washed  with  a  painter's  brush  ;  but  a  careful  per- 
son  will  render  this  process  unnecessary  by  taking  ineni  in 

Instead  of  liquor  from  the  tobacconist,  which  may  not  al- 
ways and  in  all  situations  be  easily  procured,  a  strong  de- 
coction of  the  stems  or  damaged  leave's  may  be  a  cheap  sub- 
slilute.  The  uses  of  tobacco  in  destroying  lice  on  cattle, 
ticks  on  sheep,  &c.  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessa- 
ry to  make  any  observations  on  this  application  of  a  plant 
which  seems  to  be  abhorred  by  every  animated  being  but 
man  and  the  tobacco  worm.  But  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
anght  to  be  grown  by  every  cultivator,  to  enable  him  to 
wage  successful  war  with  iusects. 


PLOUGHING,  is  the  most  important  of  agricultural  ope- 
rations. On  the  manner  in  which  this  is  perjormed  depends 
all  the  subsequent  operations  of  tillage  on  the  same  land. 
A  large  volume  might  well  be  written  on  this  subject,  but 
we  shall  oontine  ourselves  to  practical  hints,  expressed  as 
concisely  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity. 

In  all  stiff,  heavy,  and  adhesive  soils,  that  are  much  dia- 
posed  to  moisture,  it  should  be  a  common  rule  not  to  plough 
them  while  wet  in  any  considerable  degree,  especially  if 
there  is  much  clay  in  their  composition.  When  such  land 
B  ploughed  wet,  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
apt  to  cake,  or  run  together  into  hard  lumps,  which  require 
much  trouble  and  labor  to  reduce  to  a  fine  state.  Besides, 
much  injury  is  produced  by  the  treading  of  the  team,  and 

greater  power  is  necessary  in  performing  the  operation, 
ut,  on  the  other  hand,  such  soils  are  ploughed  with  much 
difficulty  when  very  dry  ;  unless  before  the  ploughing  they 
were  in  a  Mate  of  tillage,  and  not  baked  or  bound  down  very 
hard.  To  break  up  grass  ground  composed  of  a  atrong  loam, 
or  a  soil  in  which  there  is  clay  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
when  in  a  drr  state,  is  next  to  impossible.    Yon  might  »• 
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most  u  well  sttenipt  to  ploagb  up  a  brick  pmrement  or  slala 
rock.  Green  sward  in  geoeral  caa  bardl;  b«  plougbed  too 
wet,  if  it  be  out  miry.  Alarafay,  moory,  and  peaty  or  moasy 
deacriptions  of  eoil  should  id  general,  wheo  already  reducM 
lo  a  state  of  tillage,  be  ploughed  wbea  the  Beaoon  is  dry. 

In  dry,  sandy,  and  perliapa  in  aonie  of  the  roore  mellow 
kioda  of  loamy  soils,  tbe  busiDess  of  ploughing  may  be  per- 
formed when  tbo  earth  ia  in  a  alate  of  considerable  moisture. 
But  very  dry  sandy  land,  whenever  the  weather  ia  bat  and 
dry,  should  merely  be  stirred  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  tbe  growth  of  weeds  ;  otherwise  tbe 
great  exhalation  of  moisture  in  such  seasons  may  render 
them  too  dry  for  the 'vigorous  vegetation  of  tbe  seeds  or 
plants  which  may  be  sown  or  growing  upon  them.  Tbe 
cultivators  of  this  kind  of  soil  have,  therefore,  many  ad- 
vantages over  others  who  {ire  engaged  in  tho  more  stiS"  and 
heavy  sorts  (if  land,  in  being  able  lo  perform  the  various 
operations  of  arable  husbandry  with  much  less  strciiglh  and 
expense  of  team,  and  by  being  much  less  interrupted  by  the 
wetness  of  the  seasDns.  StiiT  clayey  soils,  which  are  al- 
ready Hoder  the  plough,  may  be  beneficially  plougbed  in  dry 
weather,  and  it  is  said,  that  stirring  such  soils  in  a  dry  sea- 
son causes  them  to  imbibe  moisture,  but  in  sandy  soib  the 
opposite  result  is  produced  by  the  same  means. 

It  is  very  fashionable,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  very  correct 
to  recommend  deep  ploughing.  But  this  rule  has  a  great 
many  exceptions,  and  tbe  eultivatar  who  should  be  governed 
by  it  witboot  regard  to  (he  nature  of  the  soil  and  tbe  pro- 
posed crops,  would  only  labor  hard  to  injure  his  land  and 
reduce  bis  products. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  attend  to  what  some  writers  have 
observed,  respecting  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  which 
attend  ploughing  deep  wilboi;t  regard  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
soil  and  other  circumstances.  It  ia  observed  in  "  Dickson's 
Agriculture,"  that  "  though  deep  ploughing  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  modern  writers,  upon  particular  kinds  ol 
land,  where  the  bottom  and  top  were  of  two  opposite  quali- 
ties, and  neither  of  them  perfectly  good,  that  a  mixture  may 
•ometimea  be  very  beneficial,  and  the  experiment  of  going 
below  tbe  common  depth  tometimee  aniwer  ^  but  thatwhea 
the  top  and  bottom  for  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  depth  eon- 
sists  of  tbe  same  soil,  it  is  not  believed  it  is  ever  worth  while 
to  exchange  the  upper  part,  which  has.  been  enriched  for 
MDturies  buk,  tor  a  part  less  rich,  merely  becauae  it  ia 
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more  fresb.  On  releativ«  wilfl,  where  (he  practice  of  tooaen- 
ing  them  to  some  depth  by  other  implemenlB  is  oiuiUed,  deep 
ploughing  ia  however  extremely  necessary." 

In  an  "Essay  on  the  Best  Means  of  Converting  Grass 
Lands  into  Tillage,  by  James  Roper  Head,  Exq.,"  published 
in  "  CommunicationB  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,"  it  is 
observed,  that  "  it  seems  reasonable  lo  prefer  light  to  heavy 
ploughing  ;  because,  all  things  being  equal,  it  must  be  prefer- 
able to  have  a  small  depth  of  soil  to  cultivate  and  improve  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  fibres  of  grass  in  general  are  fed  from 
the  upper  surface  cf  the  earth  alone,  it'  they  find  sulhcieDl 
labulum,  all  that  lie  underoeatb  their  nourishment,  and  has 

!en  with  much  labor  moved  by  the  plough,  is  tike-  a  stock 
m  trade,  which  requires  an  extra  capital,  unproductive  of 
interest. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  search  into  the  na- 
ture of  sainfoin,  clover,  and  lucerne,  and  the  result  of  my 
opinion  has  been,  that  the  long  penetrating  tap-roots  of  these 
grasses  pierce  the  earth  in  search  of  moisture  only  ;  that  the 
tap-root  is  the  mere  syphon  and  duct  ;  that  the  branches  of 
the  crown  of  the  plant  are  fed  alone  by  the  upper  surface  of 
the  soil  ;  and  that  the  luxuriancy  of  their  produce  depends, 
not  upon  the  congeniality  of  the  bed  or  rmluf  [neel]  of  the 
tap-root  itself,  but  on  the  congeniality  of  the  soil  of  the  up- 
per surfac.e,  which  alone  feeds  and  furaisbes  it  vegetation." 

Aa  article  in  *'  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture," written  by  John  M.  Mardn,  Esq.,  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement  :  "  We  have  witqeased  instances  where  old 
pasture  lands  Composed  of  a  gravelly  loam  were  broken  up 
in  the  spring  for  barley  hy  trench  ploughing.  I'he  old 
sward  was  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  a  dry 
subsoil  brought  to  the  surface  from  a  considerable  depth. 
The  crops  failed  entirely,  and  there  appeared  two  very  ob- 
vious reasons  for  the  failure  ;  first,  the  subsoil  brought  to 
the  surface  to  form  the  seed  bed  had  long  been  deprived  of 
the  ordinary  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  rains  ; 
consequently  roust  have  been  cold  and  infertile.  Secondly, 
the  dry  tenacious  sward  having  been  placed  half  broken 
under  the  seed  bed,  the  natural  moisture  of  the  ground,  as 
well  as  that  which  falls  in  rain,  was  speedily  and  habitually 
evaporated.  Unless  in  a  season  of  uncommon  moisture,  a 
crop  under  such  preparation  could  not  prosper." 

A  writer  in  the  "  General  Report  of  Scotland,"  Mr.  James 
Brownhill,  says  "Old  leas  [grass  grou ads],  in  my  opinion^ 
23- 
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Bhould  be  ploughed  if  posible  not  above  four  sod  a  half 
inches  deep  by  eight  and  a  half  or  nine  inches  broad.  If  the 
old  lea  be  a  dry  soil,  it  will  plough  verj  well  with  Ihoae 
dimensions  ;  if  it  be  ploughed  deeper  it  must  also  be  plough* 
ed  broader,  as  the  furrows  will  not  ply  close  to  one  another, 
unless  rou  have  breadth  in  projKirtion  to  the  depth." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  apeake  b^bly  of  the  advantages  of  deep 
ploughing,  in  some  circurastanceB  and  for  some  crops,  but 
says,  "  it  is  a  general  rule  never  to  plough  bo  deep  as  to  pene- 
trate below  the  soil  that  was  formerly  manured  and  cultivat- 
ed, excepting  upon  fallow,  and  then  only  when  you  have 
pleaty  of  lime  or  dung  to  add  to  and  improve  the  new  soil." 
The  fermers  of  Flandera,  which  is  said  to  be  the  beet  cul- 
tivated part  of  Europe,  gradually  deepen  their  soil  by 
ploughing  or  digging  up  fresh  earth  aa  tbeir  maouro  in- 
creaitea,  Mr.  Authur  Young  likewise  observes,  that  in  poor 
hungry  boIIb  some  proportion  ought  to  be  observed  between 
the  depth  of  a  ploughing  and  the  quantity  of  manure  annual- 
ly spread.  The  same  writer  informs  ua,  that  the  depth  of 
ploughing  in  various  towns  of  England,  on  an  average,  in 
sandy  aoua,  was  four  inches  ;  in  loamy  aoila  four  and  three 
quarters,  and  in  clayey  soils  three  inches  and  a  half. 

I>isputes  have  arisen  among  farmers  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  relative  to  the  best  manner  of  laying  the  furrow 
slice.  Some  contend  for  turning  the  furrow  slice  .completely 
over,  and  laying  it  quite  flat ;  but  others  allege,  that  it  is 
most  advauCageoua  to  place  each  slice  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  outer  edge  may  extend  a  little  over  the  inner  edge  of  the. 
furrow  which  was  drawn  next  before  it.  "  Id  scverBf  districts 
in  England  it  is  usual  lo  lay  the  furrow  slice  quite  flat,  and 
this  ia  particularly  the  case  where  there  are  no  ridges  ; 
but  in  Northumberland,  and  in  Scotland,  a  contrary  system 
is  adopted.  It  ia  founded  on  this  idea,  that  as  two  of  the 
principal  objects  in  ploughing  are,  to  expose  as  much  as  po!>- 
sible  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  lay  the  land, 
so  that  the  harrows  may,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  raiaa 
mould  lo  cover  the  seed  ;  these  objects  are  most  effectually 
accomplished  by  ploughing  land  of  every  description  with  a 
furrow-atice  about  seven  inches  deep,  and  which,  if  about 
ten  inches  and  a  half  broad,  raises  the  furrow  slice,  with  a 
proper  shoulder,  forming  the  angle  forty-five,  the  point  which 
ought  to  be  referred  to  when  delermiuing  between  the  merits 
of  difierent  specimens  of  ploughing.  For  that  purpose,  the 
depth  »f  the  furrow  should,  in  general,  boar  a  due  propM> 
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tion  to  Ihe  breadth,  that  is,  about  two-thirds,  or  as  aix  inchea 
deep  ia  to  nine  broad.  This  is  the  general,  if  not  the  uaiver- 
m1  opinioD  of  the  Scotch  Farmers."*  The  angle  Torty-fivs 
ia  atrongly  recommended  in  "Bayley'e  Eaaay  o^  (he  Con- 
■Iruction  of  the  Plough,"  in  hia  "  Durham  Report,"  and  in 
"  Browo'sTreatieeoQ  Rural  AQairs."  In  Ihe  southern  coun- 
ties of  En>;land,  however,  they  generally  prefer  to  turn  th« 
furrow  quite  flat,  or  horizontal  ;  and  allege,  as  a  reason  for 
that  pmclice,  that  the  weeds,  graBa.&c.  ploughed  under,  can- 
not well  he  smothered  or  withered  unless  the  roots  are  turn- 
ed completely  botlora  upwards,  and  the  turf  covered  ao 
'  closely  as  to  have  no  communication  with  (he  atmosphere. 
In  Flanders,  land  is  frequently  cultivated  hy  an  implement 
called  the  binot,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  By  this  instru- 
□lenl  the  land  is  not  turned  over,  as  by  the  plough,  and  the 
weeds  buried  ;  but  the  soil  is  elevated  and  pressed  into  email 
ridges,  and  thus  in  better  exposed  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  winter  frosts,  and  becomes  much  sooner  dry  in  spring 
tlian  when  the  land  is  turned  over  perfectly  flat.  When  fur- 
row slices  are  set  up  edgewise  by  a  plough,  they  become 
small  thin  ridges,  are  more  easily  pervaded  by  frost,  and  are 
in  a  situation  to  attract  more  of  Ihe  fertilizing  influences  of 
the  atmosphere,  than  when  they  are  turned  over  so  aa  to  lie 
in  a  horizontal  posilion.  Perhaps  this  mode  of  ploughing 
land  may  be  advantageous  in  stilT,  bard  soils,  where  sever^ 
ploughings  are  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed.  If  land  of  ibis  descriptioD  is  broken  up  in  the  fall  or 
summer  preceding  the  sowing  or  planting  of  the  seed,  and 
'cross-ploughing  in  the  spring  is  made  use  of,  preparatory  to 
pulling  in  the  seed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  thai  the  "feather 
edged  ploughing,"  as  il  is  sometimes  called,  (in  which  the 
furrow  slices  are  not  laid  so  flat  as  to  exclude  the  air  from 
between  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  furrow  slices,)  is  to 
be  preferred.  "  Ploughing  previous  to  winter  setting  in  is  of 
great  use  lo  clays,  or  stifi*  lands,  exposing  the  surface  to  the 
frost,  which  mellows  and  reduces  it  in  a  manner  infinitely 
superior  to  what  could  be  accomplished  by  all  the  operations 
of  mnn."t  If,  then,  exposing  the  surface  of  stiff  soils  lo 
the  frost  ia  of  great  advantage,  the  more  surface  there  is  ex- 
posed the  greater  the  advantage  ;  and  if  the  furrow  slicea 
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are  aet  pwtly  or  entirely  on  tbeir  edaes  there  will  be,  u  be- 
fore iDtimtted,  mor«  surface  exposed  than  there  would  be  if 
they  were  laid  perfectly  flal.  And  if  they  were  turned  in 
vuch  a  manner  aa  to  form  an  angle  of  forty-live  degrees,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  furrow  resting  on  the  inner  edge  of  that 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  there  would  be  but  little 
chance  for  the  weeds  or  grass  to  grow  up  between  the  far- 
rows, which  may  be  the  case  when  the  alices  are  set  per- 
pendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  on  their  edges.  There  will  like- 
wise always  be  a  cavity  under  the  edges  of  the  furrow  slices, 
containing  stagnant  and  sometimes  putrescent  air,  which 
will  enrich  the  soil.  Moreover,  if  ridgd-ploughing  is  at  all 
advantageous,  we  cannot  see  why  a  mode  of  ploughing 
which  makes  a  ridge  of  every  furrow  slice;  or  at  most  a  ridge 
by  turning  the  edge  of  one  furrow  slice  on  the  edge  of  its 
immediate  predecessor,  should  not  be  likewise  of  advantage. 
Besides,  by  these  modes  of  ploughing  you  form  a  covered 
or  open  drain  or  hollow  place  between  the  furrows,  which, 
by  carrying  off  superfluous  water,  will  render  the  soil  fit  for 
tillage  earlier  in  Che  spring  than  would  be  possible  if  every 
furrow  slice  was  laid  nat  as  it  was  turned  upside  down.  The 
harrow  will  also  more  readily  take  hold  of  a  soil  where  the 
furrow  slices  form  little  ridges  or  protuberances,  and  thus  a 
proper  mould  will  be  procured  for  the  covering  of  the  seeds, 
or  earthing  up  plants  in  a  growing  crop.  And  if  there  is 
danger  of  the  lands  lying  too  loose  and  hollow,  repeated 
harrowing,  and  rolling  it  with  a.  heavy  roller  after  sowing, 
will  furnish  a  remedy. 

Dry  sandy  soils,  such  as  ought  not  to  be  ploughed  in- 
ridges,  should  be  turned  over' completely,  and  be  laid  and 
kepi  level  as  possible.  Such  soils,  if  rendered*  loose,  and 
laid  light  by  cultivation,  will  be  robbed  of  their  fertilizing 
particles  as  well  by  rain  as  by  sunshine.  In  other  words, 
they  are  liable  to  suffer  by  washing,  by  acorching,  and  by 
too  much  draining.  They  do  not  need  to  be  made  any  light- 
er, by  "  feather-edged  ploughing,"  or  setting  the  furrow 
slices  edgewise,  being  too  light  under  ordinary  cultivation. 
It  is  therefore  "a  great  advantage  to  such  soils  to  fold  sheep, 
or  to  consume  the  crops  of  turnips  upon  the  ground  whera  . 
they  are  raised.  These  practices  greatly  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  such  soils,  not  only  by  the  dung  and  urine 
thus  deposited,  but  by  the  eoruolidalion  and  firmntu  of  Us- 
htrt  which  the  treading  of  sheep  occasions."* 

*  Coda  of  AgrieiilUDO. 
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On  th«  whole,  although  it  wiluld  oot  be  possible  to  give 
general  rales  not  liable  to  many  exceptioae,  on  the  shape 
and  pbaition  of  the  furrotr  slice,  which  should  be  cut  and 
disposed  or  according  to  the  views  of  the  cultivator,  the 
natur«  of  the  ground,  the  proposed  crop,  kc,  we  are  iit- 
trlioed  to  believe  that  Sir  John  Sinclair's  maxim  will  apply 
to  most  of  our  New  England  uplands.  That  etnineot  agrj- 
cnlturist  says,  that  "  the  point  which  ought  (a  be  referred 
to,  when  determining  between  the  merila  or  different  speci- 
mens of  ploughing,  is  the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees." 
That  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  the  furrow 
nltce  comes  to  forming  an  angle  of  forty-fivo  degrees  with 
the  horizon,  the  more  perfect  the  specimen  of  ploughing. 
But  another  maxim  of  the  same  writer  is  equally  worthy  of 
attention.  "  Dry  soils  being  deficient  in  moisture  m^ht 
to  be  tilUd  fiat,  as  any  sort  of  drainings  which  the  fur- 
rowe  might  afford  would  be  prejudicial  rather  than  advan- 
tageons.  In  Kent,  dry  land  is  led  as  level  as  if  it  were 
dug  with  a  spade.  The  moisture  is  thus  equally  diffused, 
and  retained  under  the  auHace  of  the  earth." 

The  following  is  extracted  and  abridged  from  an  address 
ilelivered  before  the  Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen  and 
Manufacturers  ;  by  Elias  Phinney,  Esq. 

*'  In  May,  1829,  the  field  having  lain  three  years  (o  grass, 
and  the  crop  of  hay  so  light  as  to  be  worth  not  more  than 
the  expense  of  making,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  upon  the  surface,  I  took  a  sin- 
gle foot  square  of  green  sward,  and  afler  separating  the 
roots  and  tops  of  the  grasses  from  the  loam  and  vegetable 
mould,  it  was  found  on  weighing  to  contain  nine  ounces  of 
clear  vegetable  substance  ;  givm^at  that  rate,  over  twelve 
and  a  quarter  tons  to  the  acre.  This  convinced  me  of  the 
importance  of  taking  some  course  by  which  thia  valuable 
treasure  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  That  a  great 
part  of  this  mass  of  vegetable  matter  is  exposed  to  uselesa 
waste,  by  the  usual  mode  of  ploughing,  cross-ploughing,  and 
harrowing,  must  be  obvious  to  any  one.  In  order  therefore 
to  secure  this,  as  well  as  the  light  vegetable  mould  at  and 
near  the  surface,  which  is  liable  to  waste  from  the  same 
causes,  I  had  two  acres  of  the  green  sward  of  this  field 
lurned  over  with  the  plough,  as  smoothly  as  {losaible.  After 
removing  the  outside  furrow  slices  into  the  centre  of  the 
plough  land,  and  the'eby  effecting  the  double  purpose  of 
covering  the  vacant  vpace  in  the  middle  and   praventing 
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ridges  at  the  aides  and  ends,  the  field  wbb  rolled  hard,  with 
■  loaded  toller,  by  which  the  uneven  parts  of  the  furrows 
were  pressed  dowa  sQd  the  whole  made  smooth.  It  was  then 
harrowed  lengthwise  the  furrows,  with  a  horse  harrow,  but 
so  lightly  as  not  to  disturb  the  sod.  Twenty  cart-loads  of 
compost  manure,  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  loam  or  peat 
mud  with  one  of  stable  duog,  w^re  then  spread  upon  each 
acre.  It  was  then  harrowed  again,  as  before,  and  the  poor- 
er part  of  the  soil,  which  bad  been  turned  up,  and  remained 
upon  the  surface,  was  thereby  mixed  with  the  compost  ma- 
nure. Corn  was  then  planted  in  drills  upon  the  furrow,  the 
rows  being  at  the  usufil  distance  and  parallel  with  the  fur- 
rows. At  hoeing  time,  the  surface  was  stirred  by  runniag 
a  light  plough  between  the  rows,  but  not  so  deep  at  this  or 
the  subsequent  hoeing  as  to  disturb  the  sod.  What  Mr 
liorrain  calls  the  '  savage  practice  '  of  hilling  up  the  com 
was  cautiously  avoided.  As  the  season  advanced,  I  care- 
fully watched  the  progress  of  my  corn-field.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  it  did  not  exhibit  a  very  promising  ap- 
pearance ;  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  had  extended  into  the 
enriching  matter  beneath,  and  began  to  expand  in  the  de- 
composing award,  which  had  now  become  mellow,  and-more 
minutely  divided  by  the  fermentation  of  the  confined  veg 
etable  substances  beneath  than  it  poeaibly  could  have  been 
by  plough  or  hoe,  the  growth  became  vigorous,  and  the 
crop,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  examined  the  field,  not  less 
than  seventy  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  the 
com  was  harvested,  the  stubble  was  loosened  up  by  running 
a  light  horae  plough  lengthwise  through  the  rows,  the  sur- 
face then  smoothed  with  a  hush-harrow,  and  one  bushel  of 
rye,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  herd's  grass  and  red  top 
seed,  to  the  acre  was  then  sowed,  the  ground  again  harrow- 
ed and  rolled.  The  crop  of  rye  was  harvested  in  July  fol- 
lowing, and  the  two  acres  yielded  sixty-nine  and  a  half 
bushels  of  excellent  grain,  and  over  five  tons  of  straw.    The 

frass  sowed  with  the  rye  took  well,  and  the  present  season 
mowed,  what  those  who  secured  the  crop  judged  to  be, 
two  and  a  half  tons  of  the  very  best  of  hay  from  each  acre. 
"  Thus,  with  one  ploughing,  with  the  aid  of  twenty  cart- 
loads of  compost  manure  to  the  acre,  I  have  obtained  two 
Drops  of  graJD,  aid  sf>ched  the  land  down  to  grass." 
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HAY  MAKIXG.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
the  husbandman  (hat  he  should  take  time  by  the  foretop 
during  the  season  for  making  ha^.  He  must  drive  his  busi- 
ness instead  of  being  driven  bj  it.  Indolence  or  improper 
maDageroent  in  hay-time  will  soon  give  a  aorry  complexion 
to  a  farmer's  afTairs.  A  day  or  two  lost  or  misemployed 
while  the  sun  shines,  and  your  grass  sufTers  for  lack  of  the 
•cytbe  and  the  rake,  or  your  grain  is  gotng  bcuA  iaio  the 
ground,  while  the  sickle  is  rusting  on  a  peg  behind  the  door, 
and  its  owner  is  asleep  or  gone  a  journey,  may  be  the  means 
of  introducing  Mr.  Deputy  Sheriff  on  your  premises,  who 
rosy  do  more  harm  than  a  crop  of  thistles  or  a  host  of  Hes- 
nao  flies. 

It  is  best,  generally  speaJcing,  tn  cut  your  very  heaviest 
grass  first  of  all;  and  if  it  be  lodged,  or  in  danger  of  lodging, 
or  the  lower  leaves  and  bottom  of  the  staika  are  beginning 
to  tnrn  yellow,  although  the  grass  ia  hardly  headed,  and  ap- 
pears not  to  have  obtained  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  growth, 
you  had  better  begin  upon  it.  But  when  you  have  help 
enough,  and  vour  grass  stands  up  well,  you  will  do  best  to 
wait  till  the  blossom  ia  fully  formed,  and  is  boginaing  to 
tura  brown.  Clover  is  the  most  critical  grass,  and  requires 
the  most  attention.  "  In  all  cases,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
"  clover  ought  to  be  mown  btftm  the  teed  i»  formed  "  *  (hat 
the  full  juice  and  nourishment  of  the  plants  may  be  retained 
in  the  hay.  By  the  adoption  of  this  system  the  hay  ia  cut 
in  a  better  season,  it  can  be  more  easily  secured,  and  is 
much  more  valuable.  Nor  is  the  strength  of  the  plant  lodged 
in  the  seed,  which  ia  often  lost. 

"  Af^er  being  cut,  the  clover  should  remain  in  the  swath 
till  it  is  dried  about  two-thirds  of  its  thickness.  It  is  then 
not  tedded  or  strewed,  but  turned  over,  either  by  the  hands, 
or  the  heads  of  hay  rakes.  If  turned  over  in  the  momiag 
of  a  dry  day,  it  may  be  cocked  in  the  evening.     The  hay  is 

*  I(  ma;  bM  ba  BiniH,  hommr,  to  Hale,  in  thii  phi*,  ih>i  ifriciilniriMi 
dv  not  aliagnber  trne  cm  thii  paiot.  Ia  "  Heoioirs  of  the  New  York  Botnt 
of  Arricullure,"  (Vol.  II.  p.  SO,)  it  ia  ■ucned,  that  "sll  ihe  cmigM  ira  mar* 
nutrilinii  if  not  moweit  Dniil  ihe  R«d  i>  M\j  firofm.  Il  ■h«iid  not  be  cntireljr 
ripened,  bonrcTor."  Tha  "  PanBrr'i  AHinanI  "  tclli  n,  that  "  the  beet  lime 
Ibr  cutting  herd'i  imn  {timoihjr],  where  but  one  cmp  ii  cut  in  the  leuoo,  ii 
when  ilia  leeeli  or  Uie  gna  are  fully  rurmed,  bnt  before  they  b»Ta  beconw  lilll; 
ripj;  Un  u  rnniMri  canuotBll  cul'llieir  hay  in  a  day  or  Iwo,  it  ia  neeeaaiy 
thnt  Ibey  ihoiild  b^in  before  thia  tinp,  that  ihf^y  may  not  end  iwi  long  after  iL 
The  aame  tJoie  i>  alsa  proper  lur  calling  clatcc;  or  rather  when  a  part  of  ibt 
bead*  hetin  id  luro  browo.     Foul  nwadow  or  bird  gnM  may  ba  cnt  nuch 
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as  little  shaken  or  Kattered  about  afterwards  as  possible; 
and  if  the  weather  ia  good,  after  remaining  tnrn  or  three 
days  ID  the  cock,  it  may  be  carted  into  the  stack," 

It  is  asserted  by  the  "  Farmer's  Guide,"  that  "  grats  will 
not  thrive  well  that  is  not  mown  quite  close ;  and  the  loas  in 
the  crop  where  this  is  not  dune  ia  very  considerable,  as  one 
inch  at  the  bottom  weighs  more  than  several  at  the  tap." 

The  fore  part  of  the  hcssod  for  making  hay  in,  we  believe, 
uauslly  attended  with  less  rain. than  the  latter  part.  The 
days,  top,  are  longer,  and  the  dews  are  less  copious.  Far< 
mers  will,  therefore,  find  additional  motives  from  these  cir- 
cumstances to  industry  and  exertion  in  early  hay-time.  Be- 
sides, if  haying  is  protracted  till  harvest  commences,  the 
business  of  one  season  presses  on  that  of  another,  and  some 
crops  will  be  nearly  or  quite  spoiled  in  consequence  of  not 
t>eiag  sathered  in  dke  time.  The  forehanded  and  indus- 
trious farmer  thus  possesses  great  advantages  over  one 
whom  indolence  or  poverty  induces  to  procrastinate  the  ii>- 
dispensable  labors  of  his  vocation. 

Great  advantages  would  result  to  the  farmer,  particularly 
in  haying  end  harvesting,  if  he  could  form  an  estimate  of  the 
«cather  so  as  to  be  able  to  foresee  with  tolerable  accuracy 
what  would  be  its  state  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  twenty- 
four  hours  subsequent  to  the  period  of  observation.  Dr. 
Jenner's  verailied  statement  of"  Signs  of  Rain,"  (published 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  VoH  II.  p.  288, J  may  prove 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  the  rhymes  may  assist  the  mem 
ory.  A  certain  French  philosopher,  some  years  oince,  pub- 
lished  an  article,  in  which  he  asserted,  in  substance,  that  the 
web  of  a  common  spider  ia  a  sure  index  of  the  state  of  the 
air  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days  to  come.  If  the  weather  is 
to  be  fair  and  calm,  the  principal  thread  will  be  spun  to  u 
great  length ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  weather  is  to  be  stormy 
and  boisterous,  the  thread  will  be  short  and  thick  ;  and  if 
the  spider  is  seen  to  repair  the  damages  its  sleoder  thread 
may  sustain,  you  may  anticipate  pleasant  weather  for  many 
days.  So  says  the  philosopher,  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  saying.  It  may,  however,  not  be  amiss  for 
the  man  of  obser^'ation  to  pay  some  atlenlion  to  this  sub- 
ject; for  we  know  that  the  instinct  of  an  insect  is  often  mora 
lo  be  depended  on  than  the  researches  of  science. 

In  this  climate,  a  southerly  wind,  if  it  continues  stedfast 
for  forty-eight  hours  is  generally  followed  by  rain.  If  the 
wind,  however  shifts  its  course  with  the  sun,  or,  as  sailoni 
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phrase  it,  goes  round  with  the  sun,  in  the  mOmiog  blowing 
from  the  south,  or  east  of  south,  aad  changitig  westerly. m 
.he  8UD  advances,  it  geoerally  indicates  dry  weather.  Iflbe 
wind  shiAs  in  a  course  opposite  to  the  apparent  coufm  of 
the  sun,  rain  commooly  aucceeda.  If  the  wind  continues 
BOutb«rl/,  and  blows  htiekly  through  the  uight,  it  commonly, 
as  the  phrase  ia,  "blows  up  rain.  This  efiecl  of  a  south 
wind  in  thia  country  may  be  ibus  aocouoled  for.  A  souther 
ly  wind  ia  a  current  of  air  which  has  its  origin  in  warnwi 
latiludea  than  those  in  which  we  are  situated.  This  curreul 
ia  passing  over  the  ocean  imbibes  or  takes  up  as  much  watei 
as  air. of  its  temperature  can  hold  in  aolutiou.  Faseing  into 
higher  or  colder  latitudes  the  air  of  the  current  parte  with  a 
portion  of  its  heat  or  caloric,  and  canoot  retain  ao  much 
water  as  it  held  in  its  outset.  Clouds  or  vapors  are  there- 
fore formed,  and  the  excess  of  moisture  is  deposited  in  mist, 
rain,  bail,  or  snow,  according  to  circumstances,  the  season, 
&c.  On  the  contrary,  a  northerly  wind,  coming  front  a  com- 
paratively cold  latitude,  acquires  caloric  as  it  advances,  and 
with  that  acquisition  its  capacity  for  holding  water  in  solu- 
tion is  increased.  Therefore  a  northerly  wind  is  a  drytttg 
wiad,  and  its  predominance  soon  dissipates  clouds  and  intro- 
duces fair  weather. 

But  to  come  down  from  the  clouds  to  matters  more  witbin 
the  reach  of  the  reader.  It  has  been  often  recommended  by 
writers  on  agriculture  to  cart  bay,  particutarl/  clover,  before 
the  stalks  are  dry  ;  and  either  to  put  it  up  with  allernale 
layers  of  straw,  or  to  salt  it  at  the  rate  of  from  half  lo  one 
bushel  of  salt  to  the  ton. 

"  Salt  hay  in  this  country  has  usually  been  hurt  by  lying 
loo  long  in  the  swaths.  The  method  ia  which  I  have  treateia 
it  for  several  years,  is,  to  cock  it  (he  next  dMy  afier  it  is  cut, 
and  carry  it  in,  without  delaying  more  than  one  day,  and 
put  a  layer  of  some  kind  of  dry  straw  between  load  and  load 
of  it  in  the  mow,  to  prevent  its  taking  damage  by  over-heat- 
ing. The  straw  contracts  so  much  of  its  moisture  and  sah- 
ness,  that  the  cattle  will  eat  it  very  freely  ;  and  the  hay  is 
far  better  than  that  made  ia  the  common  way."' 

The  making  of  herbage  plants  [such  as  clover,  lucerne, 
sainfoin  burnet,  &c.]  into  hay,  is  a  process  somewhat  dil^ 
ferent  from  that  of  making  hay  from  natural  grasaea.  Aa 
wwn  as  the  swath  is  thoroughly  dry  above,  it  is  gently  turn- 
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•d  over  (not  tedded  nor  Knttered)  without  breaking  it 
Sometimea  this  ia  dooe  by  the  hand,  or  by  &  small  fork  ; 
and  Boroe  Tarmers  are  ao  anxioua  to  prevent  (he  swath  from 
being  broken,  that  they  wilt  not  permit  the  use  of  the  rake 
ebafV.  Another  writer  obaerves,  that  the  practieeof  the  best 
E^n^iah,  Flemish,  and  French  farmers,  is  to  expose  the  haj 
aa  little  aa  poaeible  to  the  sun.  It  ie  carried  in  nry,  but  pre- 
aerves  its  green  color  ;  and  we  see  hsy  of  one  or  two  years 
' '   n  their  market,  of  ao  brifrht  a  irreen  color  that  w 


xly  conceive  it  to  be  cured.  Yet  they  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  preserving  it  for  years,  and  value  it  more  for  its  age. 
If  such  a  courae  be  best  in  climates  so  eool  and  cloudy, 
how  much  more  important  would  it  be  under  our  scorchiikg 


"  But  if  the  weather  be  unsettled,  or  if  lowers  be  fre* 
qnent,  it  may  be  better  to  ipread  gran  veil  as  soon  as  it  la 
mowed,  stir  it  often,  cock  it  the  same  day  it  is  moved  ;  open 
it  the  next  fiur  dav,  when  the  dew  is  off ;  let  it  sweat  a  little 
in  the  cock,  and  houae  it  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough.  It 
will  bear  to  be  laid  greener  on  a  scaffold  than  in  a  ground 
mow  ;  and  in  a  narrow  mow  greener  than  in  a  broad  one  ; 
and  that  which  is  least  of  all  made  should  be  put  upon  the 
scaffold."  —  Deane, 

Sir  John  Sinclair  is  very  explicit  on  the  subject  of  "  mak- 
ing clover  into  hay."  "The  process,"  he  observes,  "  ts  quite 
different  from  the  plan  of  making  hay  from  natural  grasses." 
Mr.  Lorrain  gives  us  both  sides  of  this  question.  He  says, 
"  I  did  not  like  to  abandon  the  practice  of  curing  hay  in  the 
swath,  having  observed  that  it  saved  labor.  The  graeees  are 
at  all  limea  very  expeditiously  turned  in  the  swadi.  If  con- 
tinued rains  occur,  the  swaths  are  not  only  quickly  turned, 
but  if  the  Bun  shines  powerfully  between  the  showers,  the 
inside  of  them  is  not  parched  by  its  rays.  By  turning  the 
■waths  throughout  long-continued  rain,  as  often  as  the  un- 
der ude  of  them  was  likely  to  be  injured  by  fermentation,  I 
bave  saved  extensive  fields  of  hay  ;  while  my  neighbours, 
who  gave  no  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  had  their 
crops  entirely  ruined.  If  the  grasses,  however,  be  raked  up 
Into  small  winrows,  they  are  as  readily  turned,  and  may  bo 
OS  effectually  jiveserved  as  if  they  remained  in  swaths,  hut 
in  this  case  the  labor  ia  greater." 

The  same  writer,  however,  ii  the  next  paragraph,  tnkea 
other  ground.  "  Curing  hay,'*  he  observes,  '*  in  swath,  to 
Mve  the  juices,  aeens  (o  be  not  only  practically  wrong,  bat 
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abo  opposed  to  reason.  The  confined  heat  and  moiatnre  in 
(be  interior  of  the  swath  promote  fermentation,  and  must  be 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  nutritive  matter  contained  in 
the  grasses.  It  is  exactly  calculated  to  weaken  the  grasp  of 
the  leaves,  sad  to  separate  tbem  from  the  stalk.  It  also 
greatly  weakens  their  general  texture,  and  causes  them  to 
Grumble  into  pieces  when  they  become  dry.  While  this  is 
doing,  the  outside  surface  of  (be  swath  is  scorched  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  becomes  but  little  better  than  straw, 
before  the  inside  is  moderately  cured.  In  raking,  cocking, 
heaping,  and  inniog,  the  swaths  are  so  Ar  separated,  that 
many  of  the  leaves  are  lost  before  the  bay  gets  into  the 
mow  ;  but  few  of  them  get  into  the  rack," 

We  have  thus  given  both  sides  of  the  controverted  ques- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  our  readers  will  take  that  which  ap- 
peara  to  them  most  tenable.  We  cdnfess  ourselves  rather 
mclined  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  a  correspondent  wbo 
says,  "  If  it  be  correc(  lo  '  make  hay  while  the  tun  shines,* 
U  may  be  well  to  make  it  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  bu(  in  (his, 
aa  in  many  other  procesaea,  circurosUncet  idler  casea." 


HARVESnXG.  It  is  asserted,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  proper  time  to  reap  wheat  or  rye  ie  when  (he  straw  be- 
gins to  shrink  and  become  white  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  ear.  This  appearance  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  grain 
has  ceased  to  receive  nourishment  from  the  roots  of  the 
plant ;  aitd  by  cutting  early,  provided  it  is  not  taken  to  (he 
bam  or  staek  too  green,  Uie  following  advantages  will  be 
gained  :  1st.  The  grain  will  make  more  and  whiter  flour. 
3d.  There  will  be  less  wasted  by  the  grain's  shelling.  3d. 
By  commencing  harvest  early,  you  will  have  a  fairer  pros- 
pect  of  finishing  before  the  last  cuttings  become  too  ripe,  so 
that  much  of  the  grain  will  shell  out  in  reaping  and  securing 
(he  crop.  4th.  If  you  cut  your  grain  as  soon  ns  i(  will  an- 
swer, your  a(raw  and  chaiT  will  contain  much  more  nourish' 
ment  than  if  it  were  bleached  and  made  brittle  by  the  sun, 
isir,  dew,  and  rain,  all  of  which  combine  to  deprive  it  of  most 
of  its  value  for  fodder.  5th.  Should  you  plough  in  vour 
stubble  immediately  after  harvest,  or  mow  it  and  secure  it 
for  fodder  or  litter,  (either  of  which  modes  of  management 
is  perfectly  consonant  with  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,) 
the  itubbla  will  oake  much  better  food  for  your  cattle  or  ma- 
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Dure  for  jour  grouod,  than'  if  it  had  yielded  all  ka  aiveeta 
■nd  much  of  its  aubstance  to  the  greedy  elemeata  above 
mentioned. 

If  your  wheat  or  rye  ia  much  affected  by  blight  or  rust,  tt 
ahou  d  be  cut  even  vbile  atill  in  the  milk,  and  afterwards 
expoaed  to  (he  auu  and  &ir,  till  the  atraw  is  aufficieotly  dry 
and  the  grain  ao  much  hardened  that  it  will  anawer  to  de- 
posit iu  the  barn  or  stack.  The  heade,  in  such  cssea,  should 
be  so  placed  by  the  reapers  as  not  to  touch  the  ground.  This 
may  be  done  b;  laying  the  top  ends  of  each  handful  on  lb* 
lower  end  of  the  preceding  one. 

If  your  grain  la  encumbered  with  grasa  or  weeds,  yoM 
must  cut  it  prelly  near  the  top,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  aa 
possible  thoae  ertraneous  substances.  Il  will  also  be  necea- 
sary  to  reap  somewhat  earlier  than  might  be  otherwise  ex- 
pedient, tb&t  you  may  have  time  to  dry  the  weeds  without 
danger  of  the  grain's  shelling  out.  If  your  grain  ia  very 
ripe  when  you  harveat  it,  the  banda  should  be  made  early  ia 
the  morning  while  the  straw  is  moi)>t  and  pliable.  And  Dr. 
Deane  recommends,  in  such  coses,  to  hind  the  aheavea  when 
the  air  begins  to  be  damp  towards  evening,  aa  the  least 
decree  of  moisture  will  toughen  the  straw. 
.  It  has  been  recommended  by  several  English  writers  to 
bind  wheat  as  well  as  rye  with  only  one  length  of  the  straw. 
If  the  straw  ia  pretty  long,  and  not  very  thoroughly  dry,  this 
may  be  good  economy.  You  save  the  trouble  of  making 
banda  ;  youf  wheat  will  dry  better  in  the  aheaf ;  (as  the 
sheaves  must  of  course  be  amall  ;)  and  though  it  nay  take 
some  more  time  and  trouble  to  pitch  and  handle  it,  we  believe 
the  advantages,  in  many  cases,  will  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  binding  wheat  with  single  lengths  of  straw. 

lo  stowing  wheat  or  rye,  some  persons  deposit  the  ahcavcs 
on  a  mow  of  hay  ;  but  this  b  a  bad  plan,  as  the  grain  pres- 
aea  the  hay  ao  that  it  ia  apt  to  become  muaty,  and  communi- 
cate a  musty  or  mouldy  taint  to  the  superincumbent  grain  ; 
which  will  be  harder  to  thresh  than  if  it  bad  a  more  dry  sad 
airy  location.  It  may  be  placed  on  a  acaSbId  of  rails,  laid 
on  the  beams,  and  over  the  fioor  of  a  barn  ;  though  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  procure  it  for  threshing  as  if  it  were  laid  on  a 
scaffold  of  lees  elevation.  But  this  disadvantage  may  be 
more  than  compensated  by  its  being  in  a  aitualion  favorable 
for  drying.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  barn  room,  the 
aheaves  may  be  stored  in  stacks.  In  that  case,  "  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  grain  may  not  draw  moisture  from  thv 
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raund,  hy  \ipag  boudB,  straw,  or  rubbub  under  tbe  stack 
better  way  slilT,  is  to  have  a  tight  floor  of  boards  mounted 
on  four  blocks,  ael  in  the  grotrnd,  and  so  high  from  tbe 
ground  aa  to  prevent  the  entering  of  vermin. 

"  In  building  a  stack,  csre  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
seed  ends  of  the  sheaves  in  the  middle,  and  a  little  higher 
than  the  outer  ends.  No  fowls  can  then  come  at  the  grain; 
and  the  rain  that  falls  oo  the  outer  ends  will  run  off,  and  not 
pass  towards  the  centre.  The  stack  should  he  well  topped 
with  straw,  that  the  rain  may  be  completely  turned  off." 

OaU.  It  is  advised  to  harvest  oats  before  the  straw  has 
wholly  turned  yellow.  Tbe  straw  will  be  of  little  value,  if 
pernutled  to  stand  till  it  becoinea  white  and  deslilute  of  sap. 
Though  01^  should  be  well  dried  on  the  ground,  after  cut- 
ting, they  should  not  be  raked  nor  handled  when  ihey  are  in 
the  driest  stale.  They  fhould  be  gathered  mornings  and 
evenings,  when  the  straw  is  Qiade  limber  and  pliable  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  If  they  are  housed  while  a  little  damp, 
there  will  be  no  danger,  if^  they  have  been  previously  tho- 


ighly  dried. 

i  are  told  by  the  wise  men  of  agriculture, 
that  some  of  tbe  rules  which  should  be  observed  in  harvest- 
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ing  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  will  not  apply  to  barley.  Willich's 
"DomesticEncyclopedia  "slates,  that,  "with  respect  to  the 
time  when  barley  is  lit  to  be  mowed,  farmers  frequently  fall 
into  the  error  of^ cutting  it  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe;  think- 
ing it  will  attain  to  perfect  maturity  if  it  lie  in  the  swath. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  common  error,  as  it  will  shrivel  in 
the  field,  and  afterwards  make  but  an  indifferent  malt ;  it 
also  threshes  with  more  difficulty,  snd  is  apt  to  be  bruixed 
under  the  flail.  The  only  certain  test  of  judging  when -it  is 
fit  to  mow  must  be  from  the  dropping  and  falling  of  the  ears, 
so  as  to  double  against  the  straw.  )n  that  state,  and  not 
before,  it  may  be  cut  with  all  expedition  and  carried  inwitli- 
out  danger  to  the  mow. 

Dr.  Deane's  "New  England  Farmer"  states,  that  "some 
have  got  an  opinion  that  barley  should  be  harvested  before 
it  is  quite  ripe.  Though  the  flour  maybe  a  little  whiter, 
the  grain  shrinks  so  much  (hst  the  crop  seems  greatly  di- 
minished and  waited  by  early  cutting.  No  grain,  fthink,  re- 
quires mure  ripening  than  this  ;  and  it  is  not  apt  to  scatter 
out  when  it  is  very  ripe.  It  should  he  threshed  soon  eller 
harvesting  ;  and  much  beating,  after  it  is  cleared  from  the 
straw,  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  oQ*  the  beards  Let  it  lie 
24» 
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m  nigbt  or  two  Jo  ibe  dew,  «Aer  it  ia  cut,  and  the  beards  will 
come  off  ike  more  eoailj. 


DRAINS  used  in  fariniDg  are  of  two  kiDda,  open  aod 
coTered.  Drains  should  be  of  a  size  and  depth  proportioned 
to  tbe  extent  of  the  swamp  and  the  probable  quantity  of 
water  for  which  they  are  deaigned  to  be  channels.      They 


should  generally  be  carried  through  the  lowest  and  wettest 
part  of  the  soil,  altbough  it  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
eflecl  that  purpoae,  to  deviate  IVom  straight  lines       Open 


drains  sometimes  answer  tbe  double  purpose  of  conveying  olT 
superfluous  water  and  of  inclosing  fielas  ;  but  they  make  a 
hazardous  and  inconvenient  fence  without  the  addilion  of  a 
bank,  hedge,  or  railing.  The  "Farmer's  Assistant"  says, 
"  When  a  ditch  is  made  for  a  Jence,  it  ought  to  be  four  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  one  or  less  at  the  bottom,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  deep  ;  with  the  earth  all  thrown  out  on  one  side, 
and  banked  up  as  high  as  possible."  Sir  John  Sinclair 
stales,  that  "  it  is  a  general  rule  regarding  open  drains,  with 
a  view  of  giving  sufficient  slope  and  stability  to  their  sides, 
that  the  width  at  top  should  be  three  times  as  much  as  that 
which  is  necessary  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  case  of  peat- 
mosses or  soft  soils,  it  should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  off  without  stagnation,  but  not  with  so  ra[Hd  a  motion 
as  to  injure  the  bottom." 

But  before  you  attempt  to  drain  a  piece  of  land,  it  will  be 
well  not  only  to  calculate  the  cost,  but  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  tbe  soil  which  it  is  prooosed  to  render  fit  for  cultivation. 
If  the  subsoil  or  under  layer  be  clay,  tbe  swamp  may  lie 
worth  draining,  though  there  should  be  no  more  than  six 
inches  of  black  soil  or  mud  over  it,  for  the  clay  and  the  mud 
mixed  will  make  a  fertile  soil.  But  if  the  subsoil  or  under 
stratum  be  gravel  or  white  sand,  it  will  not,  in  common  cases, 
he  best  to  undertake  draining,  unless  the  depth  of  black  mud 
be  as  much  as  from  fiiteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep  ;  for  tbe 
soil  will  settle  after  draining,  and  be  less  deep  than  it  was 
Before.  But  the  situation  of  the  land  to  be  drained  may 
authorize  some  variation  from  these  general  rules. 

The  manner  of  draining  a  swamp  is  as  follows.  Beginning 
at  the  outlet,  pass  a  large  ditch  through  it,  so  as  mostly  to 
cut  tbe  lowest  parts.  Then  make  another  ditch  quite  round 
it,  near  to  the  border,  t  >  cut  off  the  springs  which  come  fsom 
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rtn  nphntd,  and  to  receive  the  irater  that  runs  clown  from 
the  hilts  upon  (he  surface  in  great  rain?.  These  ditcher 
should  be  larger  or  smaller,  in  some  proportion  to  the  b(z« 
of  the  swamp,  the  shape  and  size  of  this  bills  which  surround 
it,  and  other  circumstances,  which  migbt  lend  to  greater  or 
less  qnantities  of  water  being  occasionalty  or  generally  led 
to  the  ditches.  If  the  swamp  be  large,  it  may  be  necesaary 
that  some  smaller  cross  drains  sbould  be  cut  in  several  of  the 
lowest  parts.  Tbe  bottom  of  the  main  ditches,  when  (he 
soil  ii  not  of  an  extraordinary  depth,  must  be  lower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  loose  soil  ;  otherwise  tbe  soil  will  never  be- 
come sufficiently  dry  and  firm.* 

I(  is  said,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  (Code  of  Agriculture,  p. 
183,)  that,  "  in  all  drains,  it  is  a  rule  to  begin  at  tbe  lowest 
place  and  to  work  upwards,  by  which  ihe  water  will  always 
pass  from  the  workmen  and  point  out  the  level.  This  ena 
bbs  the  laborers  also  to  work  in  coarse  weather,  and  prevents 
their  being  interrupted  by  wet  so  early  in  the  season  as 
otherwise  might  happen." 

The  mud  and  other  materials  which  are  dug  out  of  a  ditch 
or  drain  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  heaps  or  banks  by 
the  side  of  the  ditch,  but  should  be  spread  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible over  the  surface  of  the  drained  land.  In  this  way,  Ihe 
matter  taken  from  the  ditches  will  lend  to  level  (he  surface 
of  the  swamp,  will,  perhaps,  serve  in  some  measure  for  ma- 
nure, and  will  not  present  auy  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
the  water  to  the  ditches.  In  some  caaes  it  may  be  advisahls 
to  transport  tbe  earth  which  is  taken  from  the  ditches  to 
the  farm-yard  or  tbe  hogpen,  to  form  a  part  of  that  layer 
which  good  farmers  generally  spread  over  those  places  in 
autumn,  to  imbibe  liquid  manure,  or  make  into  compost  wilb 
dung.  In  many  instances,  we  are  told,  that  the  earth  thus 
dug  out  of  ditches  is  thought  to  be  worth  enough  to  pay  for 
(he  expense  of  digging  the  ditches. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Delavan,  in  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Unatrdramv^,  in  "The  New  England  Farmer." 
(Vol.  X.  p.  97,)  says  :  — 

"Without  this  salutary  and  simple  operation,  no  in- 
considerable proportion  of  many  valuable  districts  of  our 
country  must  continue  little  belter  than  waste.  It  is  gener- 
ally total  loss  of  labor  to  the  farmer  who  attempts  to  cultivate 
ivet  lands  in  our  rigorous  climate,   and  by  draining,  these 

■  Sas  Dnm'i  Haw  Ensbuid  FsmMr,  uUoIe  Drain*. 
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usele«  iahoapitabls  acres  ^ave  been  found  of  th«  1 
uid  most  productive  character. 

"  I^Ting  a  Burplua  of  etonea  on  my  ealate  bejiond  what 
feacea  require,  1  use  the  amaller  nod  ill-fonoed  lor  drains  ; 
tbey  have  the  advantage  of  brush  in  durability  and  of  (ilea 
in  vcmtotay.  M.y  drains  are,  for  the  most  part,  three  feet  in 
depth,  two  feet  in  width  at  top,  sloping  to  one  at  bottom. 
The  bottom  stones  are  largest,  and  are  oarefiilly  placed  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  freely  beaeath,  while  above  the  smsll 
Btooes  are  threwn  in  at  random,  so  thai  when  IcTelled  they 
are  beaeath  the  plough.  Over  these  swingle-low,  shavings, 
or  straw,  may  be  thrown,  after  which  the  earth  can  be  re- 
placed by  the  spade  or  plough,  so  as  to  present  a-  ratliei 
higher  surface  than  the  grouuds  adjacent,  and  the  business 
is  accomplished.  It  is  very  essential  (hat  the  descent  be 
easy,  neither  too  quick  nor  too  slow,  and  that  all  turface 
tauter  be  excluded,  as  it  would  speedily  choke-  and  deitlroy 
the  underdraining.  I  estimate  the  average  cost  of  such 
drains  at  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  the  rod.  It  ithould  be 
remarked,  that  underdraining  is  adapted  to  lands  presenling 
sufficient  declivity  to  carry  aS  the  springs,  and  tt  is  only  the 
under  water  that  is  meant  to  be  drained  in  this  manner, 
while  open  ditched  are  adapted  to  the  bottom  lands  for  the 
convevance  of  surface  water.  \  will  state  what  appears  to 
me  the  prominent  advantages  that  the  cultivator  may  prom- 
ise himself  by  a  thorough  system  of  drnining. 

"  In  the  firat  place,  he  creates,  as  it  were,  so  inuch  addi- 
tional terra  firma,  and  adds  essentially  to  the  health  of  alt 
around  him,  by  correcting  the  ill  tendencies  of  excessive 
moisture.  He  .«n  cullivale  reclaimed  lands  several  weeks 
earlief  and  as  much  later  in  each  year  than  those  that  are  un- 
reclaimed, and  hia  crops  are  belter  and  more  sure.  The  labor 
of  ^er  tillage  is  much  diminished,  The  stones  that  impedo 
the  plough  and  scythe  are  removed;  and  not  the  least  essen- 
tial benefit  is  the  coiulanl  lafplUa  of  tenter  which  may  he 
insured  in  any  field  inclining  to  moisture,  which,  with  refe- 
rence to  animals,  will,  as  a  permanent  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage, fiilly  coinpensate  the  expense  of  drains."- 


PASTURE.  "  To  manage  pasture  land  advantageously,  H 
ibould  be  well  fenced  in  small  lots,  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve 
acres,  according  to  the  largeness  uf  one's  farm  and  stock  . 
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Kod  t  lese  lota  aLould  be  lH]rd«re4  at  leeat  with  ram  of  treM. 
It  k  beet  that  trees  of  Kime  kind  or  other  abould  be  growing 
■cUtered  in  every  point  of  a  pasture,  so  that  the  cattle  ma; 
never  have  t«  go  far  in  a  hot  hour  to  obtain  a  comfbrt^e 
■bade.  The  grass  will  spring  earlier  in  lots  that  are  thus 
sheltered,  and  they  will  bear  drought  the  belter.  But  to< 
great  a  proportion  of  shade  should  be  avoided,  m  it  Will  give 
a  Boumeas  to  the  grass. 

"  3mall  lots4hus  sheltered  are  not  left  bare  of  snow  so 
early  in  the  spring  as  larger  ones  lying  bare,  as  fences  and 
trees  cause  more  of  it  to  remain  upon  the  ground.  The 
cold  winds  in  March  and  April  hurt  the  grass  much  when 
the  ground  is  bare.  And  the  winds  in  winter  will  not  suffer 
snow  to  lie  deep  on  land  that  w  too  open  t9  the  rake  of 
winds  and  storms. 

"  It  is  hurtful  to  pastures  to  turn  in  cattle  too  early  in  th« 
spring ;    and.  most  hurtful  to  those  pastures  in  which,  the 

¥-asB  springs  earliest,  as  in  very  low  and  wet  pastures, 
etching  such  laad  in  the  spring  destroys  the  sward,  so 
that  it  will  produce  the  less  quaotity  of  grass.  Neither 
should  cattle  be  let  into  any  pasture  until  the  grass  is  so 
much  groira  as  to  afford  them  a  good  bKe,  so  that  they  may 
fill  themselves  without  rambling  over  the  whole  lot.  The 
20th  of  May  is  early  enough  to  turn  cattle  into  almost  any 
of  our  pastures.  Out  of  some  they  should  be  kept  later. 
The  driest  pastures  should  be  used  first,  thougb-in  tfaeon  tho 
grass  is  Hhorlest,  that  the  potching  of  the  groimd  in  tbe  wet- 
test may  be  prevented. 

"The  bushes  and  shrubs  thai  rise  in  pastures  should  be 
oat  in  the  most  likely  times  to  destroy  them.  Thistles  and 
other  bad  weeds  should  be  cut  down  before  their  seeds  have 
ripened  ;  and  ant-hills  should  be  destroyed.  Much  may  be 
diHie  towards  subduing  a  bushy  pasture  by  keeping  cattle 
hungry  in  it.  A  continual  browsing  keeps  down  the  younc 
shoots,  and  totally  kills  many  of  the  bushes.  Steers  ana 
heHers  HMy  ntend  such  a  pasture,  and  continue  growinc. 

"  But  as  to  cleared  pastures,  it  is  not  right  to  turn  in  all 
sorts  of  cattle  promiecuously.  Milch  kine,  working  exea, 
and  fatting  beasts,  should  have  the  first  feediag  of  an  inclo- 
sure  ;  afterwards,  sheep  and  horses.  When  the  first  lot  is 
thus  fed  off,  it  should  be  shut  up,  and  the  dung  that  has  been 
popped  should  be  beat  to  pieces,  and  well  scattered.  Afler- 
wiras   the  second  pasture  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
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nanKSr,  snd  the  rert  in  courae,  feeding  the  wetteet  pastsr* 
after  the  drieat,  thst  the  soil  may  be  less  potched. 

"  Something  considerable  is  saved  by  lettiog  all  aorta  of 
grsKing  animalB  take  their  turn  in  a  pasture.  By  means  of 
tbis,  nearly  all  the  berbage  produced  will  be  eaten  ;  much 
of  which  would  olberwiae  be  lost.  Horses  will  eat  tbe  leav- 
ings of  horned  cattle  ;  and  sheep  will  eat  some  thingt  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  leave. 

"  But  if  in  a  course  of  pasturing,  by  means  of  a  fruilft  I 
jrear  or  a  scanty  stock  of  cattle,  some  grass  of  a  good  kind 
should  run  up  to  seed  and  not  b«  eaten,  it  need  not  be  re- 
gretted ;  for  a  new  supply  of  seed  will  fill  the  ground  with 
new  roots,  which  are  better  than  old  ones.  And  I  know  of 
no  grass  that  never  needs  renewing  from  the  seed. 

"  A  farmer  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  if  he  turn  swine  into 
a  pasture,  they  should  have  rings  in  their  noses,  unless 
brakes  and  other  weeds  need  to  be  rooted  out.  Swine  may 
do  service  in  tbis  way.  They  should  never  have  the  first  of 
tbe  feed  ;  for  they  will  foul  the  grass,  and  make  it  distasteful 
to  horses  and  cattle. 

"  liBt  the  stock  of  a  farmer  be  greater  or  leas,  he  shoald 
have  at  least  four  incloaures  of  pasture  land.  One  inelosure 
may  be  ted  two  weeks,  and  then  shut  up  to  grow  ;  then 
another.  Each  one  will  recruit  well  in  si.i  weeks  ;  and  each 
wilt  have  this  apace  of  time  to  recruit.  But  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  the  cattle  nwy  range  throogh  all  tite  lota, 
unless  acme  one  may  become  too  wet  and  soft.  In  this  ease, 
it  ought  to  be  shut  up,  and  kept  so  till  feeding  time  the  next 
year, 

"  But  that  farmers  may  not  be  troubled  with  low  miry  pas- 
tures, they  should  drain  tbem,  if  it  be  practicable,  or  can  be 
done  consistently  with  their  other  business.  If  they  should 
produce  a  smaller  quantity  of  grass  afterwards,  it  will  bo 
sweeter,  and  of  more  value.  It  is  well  known,  that  cattle 
fatted  in  a  dry  pasture  have  better  tasted  flesh  than  those 
which  are  fatted  in  a  wet  one.  In  the  old  countriea  it  will 
fetch  a  higher  price.  This  ia  particularly  the  case  as  ts 
mutton. 

"Feeding  pastures  in  rotation  is  of  greater  advantage  than 
some  are  apt  to  imagine.  One  acre,  managed  according  to 
the  above  directions,  will  turn  to  better  account,  as  sMna 
say  who  have  practised  it,  than  three  acres  in  tbe  commoa 
way.  By  the  common  way  I  would  be  understood  to  mean, 
having  weak  and  tottering  fences,  that  will  drop  of  thein- 
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Mtn»  in  a  few  months,  and  never  can  resist  he  violsnce  of 
disorderly  oat  tie  ;  suflering  weeds  and  bushes  to  OTerrun  the 
land  ;  keeping  all  the  pasture  land  in  one  inclosure  ;  turn- 
ii^  in  all  sorts  of  stock  together  ;  suffering  the  fence  to 
drop  down  in  aDturan,  so  as  to  lay  the  pasture  comoion  to 
alt  the  twine  and  cattle  that  please  to  enter  ;  and  not  putting 
up  the  (ei^ce  again  till  the  1st  of  Msj,  or.  later.  Such 
management  is  loo  common  in  All  the  parts  of  this  country. 

"  Land  which  is  constantly  naed  as  pasture  wilt  be  eoricb- 
ed.  Therefore  it  is  advitable  to  mow  a  pasture  lot  once  in 
three  of  four  years,  if  the  surface  be  so  level  as  to  admit  of 
it,  In  the  mean  time,  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  pas- 
lure,  a  mowing  lot  may  be  pastured.  It  will  thus  be  improv- 
ed :  and  if  the  grass  do  not  grow  so  rank  afterwards  in  the 
pasture  lot,  it  will  be  more  clear  of  weeds,  and  bear  better 
grass.  Alternate  paMuring  and  mowing  has  the  advantage 
of  saving  a  good  deahof  expense  and  trouble  in  manuring 
the  mowing  grounds. 

"  Though  pastures  need  manuring  less  than  other  lands, 
yet,  when  bushes,  bad  weeds,  &c.  are  burnt  upon  them,  the 
aahes  should  be  spread  thinly  over  the  surface.  The  grass 
wiH  thsa  he  improved  :  and  grass  seeds  should  be  sown  upon 
the  burnt  spots,  that  no  part  may  be  vacant  of  grass. 

"  Sheep,  calves,  and  horses,  unless  they  are  worked,  it  is 
said,  require  no  water  in  their  pastures.  The  want  of  water 
induoea  them  to  feed  in  the  night,  when  the  dew  is  on  and 
the  grass  the  UMre  nutritious.  Cows  however  want  pure  ' 
water. 

"  In  pastures  which  are  on  side-hills,  water  may  generally 
be  obtained  by  digging  horizontally  into  the  side  of  the  hill, 
till  it  is  found,  and  then  carrying  it  out  with  a  pipe."  — 
Deane. 

"  Three  modes  have  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain  for 
eonsoming  clover  and  other  herbage  plants  by  pasturing 
These  are  tethering,  or  fastening  the  feeding  animal  to  a 
■take,  hurdling,  and  free  pasturage.  In  the  '  Agricultural 
Report  of  Aberdeeoshire,'-  it  is  stated,  that  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  plan  of  tethering  can  be  practised  with 
mere  profit  thwi  even  soiling.  Id  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peterhead,  for  instance,  they  tether  milch  cows  on  their 
grass  fields,  in  a  regular  and  systematic  method,  moving 
each  tether  forward  in  a  straight  line,  not  above  one  foot  at  a 
lime,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cows  from  treading  on  the  grass 
that  is  to  be  eaten  ;  care  beii^  always  taken  to  move  the 
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tether  forward,  like  a  person  cutting  clover  »kh  ■  Mq4k« 
fiom  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other.  Id  this  way,  ^gmt' 
er  number  of  cowa  can  be  kept  on  the  same  quantity  ofgrvai 
than  by  any  other  plan,  except  where  it  grows  high  enongfa 
to  be  cut  and  given  them  green  in  houBee.  In  one  instance, 
the  aystem  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  a  gentleman 
who  kept  a  few  sheep  upon  hmger  tethers,  following  the 
cows.  Sometimes  also  he  tethered  horses  afterwards  upon 
the  same  field,  which  prevented  any  possible  waste,  for  the 
tufts  of  grass  produced  by  the  dung  of  one  species  of  animal 
will  he  eaten  by  those  of  another  kind  without  reluctance 
l^is  mode  was  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  cf~w-feeders  in 
Peterhead  ;  as,  from  the  smallness  of  their  bo.  Vnga,  they 
could  not  keep  servants  to  cut  or  horves  to  carry  Jome  the 
grass  to  their  houses,  to  be  consumed  in  a  green  state. 

"  in  hurdling  off  clove;r  or  herbage  crops,  a  portion  of  the 
field  IB  inclosed  by  hurdles,  [raovatrie  wooden  fences,]  in 
which  sheep  are  coufined,  and  as  the  crop  is  coasumed  the 
pen  is  changed  to  a  fresh  place,  until  the  whole  is  fed  off 
This  practice  is  very  extensively  adopted  at  HolkhaDi[Eng.,] 
and  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  light  and  dry  soils.  Its  ad> 
vantages  are,  that  the  grass  is  more  economically  consumed; 
(hat  the  stock  thrives  belter,  having  daily  a  firesh  b'ite  ;  and 
that  the  dUng  which  falls,  being  more  concentrated,  is  more 
likely  to  be  of  use."  —  Loudon. 

Water  should  be  provided  for  every  field  undw  paBtur«  ; 
'  and  also  shelter  and  shade,  either  by  a  few  trees,  or  by  a 
portable  shed,  which  may  be  moved  with  the  stock  from  otw 
mclosure  to  another.  Where  there  are  no  trees,  rubbing 
poets  are  also  a  desirable  addition,  la  Germany  t bey  hav« 
portable  aheds  which  are  employed  both. in  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  generally  with  a  piece  of  rock-salt  fixed  to  a  post  for 
the  cattle  to  lick  at  will. 

Some  graziers  mix  a  few  sheep  and  one  or  two  colts,  in 
each  pasVjre,  which  both  turn  to  account,  and  do  little  in- 
jury 0  ht  grazing  cattle.  In  some  cases,  we  are  told  that 
sheep  are  beneficial  to  pastnres,  by  eating  down  and  de- 
stroying white  weed,  and  tome  other  oselaas  and  pemieioas 

So  various  is  he  appeliteof  animals,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  plant  which  is  not  chosen  by  some  and  left  untODched 
by  others.  The  following  is  said  to  ha  a  fact,  known  and 
practised  ou  by  graziers  in  Holland.  When  eight  cows  bar* 
(Men  in  a  pasture,  and  can  no  loitger  obtain  nourishmoirt. 
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two  horsea  will  do  very  welt  theia  for  Mtne  daja,  and  wben 
iMtbiDg  is  led  Tar  the  horaea,  four  abeep  will  live  upon  it  ; 
tbia  not  onlj  proceeda  from  their  diSering  io  tbe  choice  of 
plant!,  but  from  the  formation  of  their  mouths,  which  are  uot 
squally  adapted  to  lay  bold  of  the  graaa. 

Stocking  a  paature  witb  aa  many  aheep  as  it  will  aupport 
is  recoromended  for  forming  a  tender  herbage,  and  causing 
the  grass  to  mat  or  grow  very  thick  at  the  bottom. 

An  Engtiab  writer  says,  "  in  turning  out  horaea  to  graas  in 
the  spring,  it  is  usual  to  choose  the  forenoon  of  a  fine  day  to 
do  it  in  ;  the  natural  conaequence  is,  the  horse  Alia  hia  belly 
during  the  sunahine,  and  laya  down  to  rest  during  the  cdd 
of  the  nigbt,  thereby  probably  exposing  himself  to  disorders. 
In  some  parta  of  Yorkshire  a  better  practice  prevails  :  tbe 
borse  is  turned  out  at  bed-time ;  the  conaequence  is,  he  eata 
all  nigkt,  and  sleepa  in  tbe  suDsbiue  of  the  next  day  " 


POULTRY.  In  order  to  have  fine  fowls,  it  ia  aecesaary 
to  choose  a  good  breed,  and  have  a  proper  care  taken  of 
tbem.  Tbe  Canton  breed  is  thought  highly  of;  and  it  is 
certainly  desirable  to  have  a  fine  large  kind,  but  people  diSer 
in  (heir  opiniort  which  is  best.  It  is  aa  important  to  cross 
tbe  breeds  of  fowla  as  of  other  animals  ;  hence  it  is  improper 
to  save  malea  and  females  from  the  same  aittinga  of  eggs,  if 
(hey  are  to  ha  kept  for  propagation.  The  black  is  very 
juicy  ;  but  do  not  answer  so  well  for  boiling,  as  their  legs 
partake  of  their  color.  They  abeuld  be  fed  as  nearly  >is  pos- 
sible at  the  aame  hour  and  place.  Polatoes  boiled,  unskin- 
ned,  in  a  little  water,  and  then  cut,  and  either  wet  witb 
skimmed  milk  or  not,  form  one  of  the  beat  foods.  Turkeys 
and  fowls  thrive  amazingly  on  them.    The  milk  must  not  be 

Tbe  best  age  for  setting  a  hen  is  from  two  to  five  years  ; 
and  you  should  remark  which  bene  make  the  beBt  brooders, 
and  keep  those  to  laying  who  are  giddy  and  careless  of  their 
young.  In  justice  to  the  animal  creation,  however,  it  roust 
be  obaeived,  there  are  but  few  instancea  of  bad  parents  for 
the  time  their  nursing  is  aecesaary. 

Hens  sit  twenty  days.     Convenient  places  should  he  prfr< 
vided  for  their  laying,  aa  thcae  will  be  proper  for  aitting  like- 
wise.     If  (be  hen-house  is  not  aecured  from  vermin,  the 
eggs  will  be  sucked  and  the  fowla  destroyed 
3d 
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Tliose  hens  are  ueuallj  preferred  which  have  tnttm  of 
feathers  on  their  heads  ;  those  that  crow  ire  nat  looked  upon 
aa  profitable.  Sonte  fine  youns  fowls  should  he  reared  evo- 
tj  year,  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  good  breeders  ;  and  by  thia 
atteotioD,  and  removiDg  bad  layers  and  careless  aurses,  you 
wUl  have  a  chance  of  a  good  stock. 

Let  the  hena  lay  some  time  before  joa  set  them,  which 
should  be  done  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  besinning 
of  May.  While  hena  are  laying,  feed  them  well,  and  some- 
thnes  with  oats. 

Broods  of  chickens  are  hatched  all  through  (he  sammer, 
but  those  that  come  out  very  late  require  much  care  till  they 
have  sained  some  rirength. 

If  die  eggs  of  any  sort  are  pnt  under  a  hen  whh  some  of 
her  own,  observe  to  add  her  own  as  many  days  after  the 
others  as  there  is  difference  in  the  length  of  their  aitting. 
A  turkey  and  duck  sit  thirty  days.  Choose  large  clear  egga 
to  put  her  upon,  and  such  a  number  as  she  can  properly 
cover.  If  very  large  eggs,  there  are  sometimes  two  yolks, 
and  of  coarse  neither  will  be  productive.  Ten  or  twelve  aro 
quite  enough. 

A  hen-house  should  be  large  and  high  ;  and  should  he 
frequeolly  cleaned  out,  or  the  v«rniiii  of  fowls  will  increaar/ 
greatly.  But  hens  must  not  be  disturbed  while  aittini; ;  for 
if  frightened,  they  sometimes  forsake  their  oesU.  Worm- 
wood and  rue  should  be  ptanted  plentifully  about  their 
houses  ;  boil  some  of  the  former,  and  sprinkle  it  about  the 
floor,  which  should  he  of  smooth  earth  not  paved.  The 
windows  of  Ihe  house  should  be  open  to  the  rhfiag  sun,  and 
a  hole  must  be  left  at  the  door,  to  let  Ihe  smaller  fowls  go 
in  ;  the  larger  may  be  let  in  and  out  by  opening  the  door. 
There  should  be  a  small  sliding  board  to  shut  down  when 
the  fowls  are  gone  to  roost,  which  would  prevent  the  small 
beasts  of  prey  from  committing  ravages  ;  and  a  good  strong 
door  and  lock  may  possibly,  in  some  measure,  prevent  the 
depredations  of  human  enemies. 

When  some  of  the  chickens  are  hatched  long  belbre  llis 
others,  it  may  be  accessary  to  keep  them  in  a  basket  of  wool 
till  the  others  come  forth.  The  day  after  they  are  hatched, 
givethero  some  crumbs  of  white  bread,  and  small  (or  rather 
cracked)  grits  soaked  in  milk.  As  soon  aa  they  have  gained 
a  little  strength  feed  them  with  curd,  cheese  firings  cut 
small,  boiled  com,  or  any  soft  food,  but  nothing  sour  ;  and 
give  them  clean  water  twice  a  day.     Keep  the  nen  under  a 
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pen  till  th«  young  hare  strength  to  follow  her  about,  (rhich 
vill  be  in  two  or  three  weeks,  und  be  sure  to  Teed  her  well. 

The  food  of  fowls  goes  first  into  their  crop,  which  softena 
it ;  and  Ihea  passes  into  the  gizzard,  which  by  constant  fric- 
tion macerates  it  ;  BUd  this  is  facilitated  by  small  stones, 
which  are  generally  found  there,  and  which  help  to  digest 
the  food. 

The  pip  in  fowls  is  occasioned  by  drinking  dirty  water,  or 
taking  fihhy  food.  A  while  thin  ecale  on  the  tongue  is  tho 
symptom.  Pull  the  scale  off  with  your  nail,  and  rub  the 
tongue  with  some  salt ;  and  the  complaint  wilt  be  removed. 

It  answers  well  to  pay  some  boy  employed  in  the  farm  or 
stable  so  much  a  hundred  for  the  eggs  he  brings  in.  It  will 
be  his  interest  then  to  save  them  from  being  purloined,  which 
nobody  but  one  in  his  situation  can  prevent  ;  and  -  six  or 
eight  cents  a  hundred  will  be  buying  eggs  cheap. 

To  fattea  Fowh  or  Ckiektn*  in  four  or  jive  Day».  Set 
rice  over  the  fire  with  skimmed  milK,  only  as  much  as  will 
serve  one  day.  Let  il  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled  out : 
you  may  add  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  sugar,  but  it  will  do 
well  without.  Feed  them  three  limes  a  day,  in  common 
pans,  giving  them  only  as  much  as  will  quite  fill  them  at 
once.  When  you  put  fresh,  let  the  pans  be  set  in  water,  ' 
that  no  sourness  may  be  conveyed  to  (he  fowls,  aa  that 
prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them  clean  water,  or 
the  milk  of  rice,  to  drink  ;  but  the  less  wet  the  latter  is  when 
perfectly  soaked  the  better.  By  this  method  (he  flesh  will 
nave  a  clear  whiteness  which  no  other  food  gives  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  how  far  n  pound  of  rice  will  go,  and  how 
much  time  i»  saved  by  this  mode,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
cheap.  The  pen  should  be  daily  cleaned,  and  no  food  given 
for  sixteen  hours  before  poultry  be  killed.  A  proportion  of 
twinal  mixed  with  vegetable  food  is  said  to  cause  poultry  to 
thrive  rapidly,  bul  they  should  be  confined  to  a  vegetable 
diet  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  killed  for 
eating.  A  quantity  of  charcoal,  broken  in  small  pieces  and 
placed  within  (he  reach  of  poultry,  is  said  to  increase  their 
appetite,  promote  their  digestion,  and  expedite  their  fat- 
tening. 

To  ehoott  Eggi  ai  Market  and  prtterte  them.  Put  the 
large  end  of  the  egg  to  your  tongue  ;  if  it  feels  warm  it  is 
new.  In  new-laitTeggs  there  is  a  small  division  of  the  skin 
from  the  shell,  which  is  filled  wiih  air,  and  is  perceptible  to 
tbe  eye  «t  the  end.      On  looking  through  them,  against  th« 
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Ml  or  a  caodlfl,  ir  (nth,  eggs  will  be  pretty  clear.    If  tb*/ 
■hake  they  are  not  fresh. 

Eggi  nay  be  bought  cheapest  whea  the  hens  firat  begin 
to  lay  in  the  'pringi  before  they  sit  ;  in  fall  ani  winter  lUey 
become  dear.  They  may  be  preserved  fresh  by  dipping 
them  in  boiling  water  and  instantly  taking  tbem  out,  or  by 
oiling  the  shell ;  either  of  which  ways  is  to  prevent  the  air 
passing  through  it  ;  or  kept  on  shelves,  with  small  holes  to 
receive  one  in  each,  and  be  turned  every  other  day  ;  or  cloaa 
packed  in  the  keg,  and  covered  with  sfong  lime-water.' 


BIRDS.  The  following  remarks  on  shooting  birds,  kc, 
are  from  a  communication,  published  in  the  "  New  England 
Farmer,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  338  ;  — 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  alarming  increase  of 
worms  and  insects  ia  making  ravages  upoo  our  Iruit-trees  and 
fruit,  not  only  paralyzes  tlie  efforts  and  disheartens  the  hopes 
of  ttie  cultivator,  but  threatens  total  destruction  to  many  of 
the  most  delicious  kinds.  So  extensive  are  their  ravages 
that  but  very  few  of  our  apricots  and  plums  ever  ripen  with- 
out premature  decay  frora  the  worm  generated  by  the  beetles 
which  surround  our  trees  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening  in 
great  numbers  when  the  fruit  is  quite  young.  And  when 
the  produce  of  our  apple,  pear,  or  peach  trees  is  small,  but 
few  of  these  escape  the  same  fate. 

"  I  attribute  the  rapid  and  alarming  ittcrease  of  these 
worms  and  insects  wkoltj/  to  the  diminution  of  those  birds 
which  fall  a  prey  to  our  sportsmen,  which  are  known  to  feed 
upon  them,  and  for  whose  subsistence  these  insects  were  ap- 
parently created. 

"  In  addition  to  the  important  usefulness  of  these  birds, 
their  musical  notes  in  the  twilight  of  the  morning  are 
peculiarly  delightful ;  awaking  the  cuhivator  to  the  sublime 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  infinite  beauties  of 
creation, 

"  In  vain  will  be  all  our  toil  and  labor,  in  rain  the  united 
efforts  of  bortieullural  societies  for  iocreaaing  and  perfecting 
the  cultivation  of  the  most  delicious  varieties  of  fruits,  unlesa 
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w«  can  incrtaie,  or  at  least  eeaae  to  diminuh  these  usefiil  and 
melodious  birda. 

"  If  we  have  a  statute  in  this  comrnonivealth  providing  for 
the  protection  of  these  birds,  let  ua  unite  our  efTorts  to  arrest 
this  wanton  destruction  of  them  6y  enfareate  the  penallia  ef 
tiu  law  in  every  imlajice  of  U*  tiotation.  Our  Horticultural 
Society  can  scarcely  do  a  greater  service  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  its  organization,  than  hy  making  a  spontaneous 
and  vigorous  efTbrt  to  this  effect. 

"  If  there  be  no  statute  for  the  protection  of  these  invalua- 
ble creatures,  I  would  earnesll/,  yet  respectfully,  suggest  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  the  propriety  and  even  neressity 
of  their  petitioning  our  legislature  at  tbeir  next  session  for 
such  an  act. 

"  It  is  a  common  practice  with  these  sportsmen  through 
the  summer  to  range  the  groves  and  orchards  in  this  vicin- 
ity, almost  every  pleasant  day,  and  more  numeroualy  on 
holidays,  and  to  shoot  every  bird  that  comes  within  their 
reach. 

"  It  is  not  however  a  email  nor  an  easy  task  for  one  indi- 
vidual lo  get  their  names,  residence,  and  the  evidence  neces- 
sary for  their  conviction  ;  but  it  requires  the  united  efforts 
of  all  who  are  immediately  interested.  Already  have  these 
spvirtsmen  commenced  their  wanton  destruction  of  these 
useful  creatures,  even  before  they  had  time  to  build  a  nest 
for  the  rearing  of  their  young.  Birds  thai  have  survived  the 
dreary  winter  in  a  more  genial  clime,  having  now  returned 
to  bless  our  efforts  by  their  industry  and  to  cheer  our  days 
with  their  melody,  are  scarcely  permitted  to  commence  their 
vernal  song,  ere  they  must  fall  victims  to  a  wantok  idlk- 
NESS  that  is  aa  destKute  of  moral  feeling  as  of  useful  employ- 
ment." 

The  foUowiag  was  originally  published  in  the  Boston  Pa- 
triot ;  — 

"  On  Atrdt  and  Aeir  Jtfu/brfunea.  We  have  already  inti- 
mated our  opinion,  that  the  labors  of  the  scientific  ornithol- 
ogist are  of  far  more  practical  utility  than  the  casual  ob- 
server might  suppose  ;  and  that,  even  in  the  buaineas  of 
legislation,  a  regard  to  his  researches  might  prevent  many 
errors,  which  may  much  affect  public  welfare.  The  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  birds  hus  been  marked  by  some  essen- 
tial errors,  which  have  led  to  real  evil.  By  the  law  of  1817, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  larks,  and  robbina,  were  protected  at  cer< 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  whilst  war  to  the  knife  was  d^ 
25» 
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dared  agniaat  crowa,  bUckbirds,  owl*,  blue-jays,  sod  bawlut 
these  laal  were  treated  as  a  sort  of  pirates,  Bubjecl  to  aus- 

fension  at  the  yard-arm  with  (he  least  possible  ceremony. 
t  so  happens,  ihat  the  character  of  these  very  birds  baa  been 
singularly  mistaken  ;  for  while  the  ordnance  of  tegislation 
haa  been  thua  By  sie  malic  ally  levelled  at  tbem,  Ibe^,  on  a 
principle  which  man  would  do  extremely  well  to  imitaio, 
nave  been  returning  good  for  evil ;  they  have  been  diligently 
engaged  in  extirpating  all  sorts  of  vermin,  while  never  were 
the  vilest  vermin  half  so  ill-treatpd  by  the  human  race.  Tho 
crow,  for  example,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  moat  sus- 
picious character,  has  had  great  injustice  done  him.  In  the 
apring,  when  the  grouod  is  moist,  he  lives  in  a  state  of  the 
most  triumphant  luxury  on  grubs  ;  be  eats  the  young  corn, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  necessary  of  life  to  which  he  never 
resorts  except  when  his  supply  of  animal  food  is  shortened. 
After  the  corn  is  tolerably  grown,  be  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it  ;  and  in  any  stage  he  destroys  at  least  five  hundred 

Grnicious  grubs  and  insects  for  every  blade  of  corn  wbidi 
pillages  from  man.  In  (he  southern  slates,  he  is  regu- 
larly permitted  to  accompany  the  ploughman,  and  collects 
the  grubs  from  the  newly-opened  furrow;  his  life  is  thus 
secured  by  the  safcHl  of  all  teaurea,  that  of  the  interest  of 
man  in  permitting  him  to  live. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  England  without  its  rookery; 
the  humid  atmosphere  multiplies  every  species  of  insect,  and 
those  birds  reward  man  for  bis  forbearance  by  ridding  him 
of  legions  of  his  foes.  By  a  policy  like  that  which  dictated 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  they  have  occasional- 
ly been  exposed  to  the  mischievous  propensities  of  unruly 
boys,  who,  as  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  crows  ;  but  the  error  of  this  step  soon  became  ob- 
vious, and  they  are  now  received  with  a  universal  welcome. 
The  hawk  enjoys  a  doubtful  reputation  in  the  hen-roost ;  he 
sometimes  destroys  the  chickuos,  but  with  the  consistency 
of  man  does  not  like  to  see  his  in&rmities  copied  by  an- 
other ;  and  by  way  of  compensation  deDiolishes  the  fox, 
which  eats  twenty  chickens  were  be  eats  but  one  ;  so  that 
it  is  hardly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 
while  the  fox,  a  hardened  knave,  is  not  honored  with  a  penal 
slalute.  How  the  owl  came  to  be  included  in  this  black 
list,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  he  is  a  grave,  reflectiug 
bird,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  man,  except  to  benefit  bim 
by  eating  weasels,  foxes,  raccoons,  rats,  and  mice,  a  sia  fot 
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which  moat  hoHaekeepera  will  readilj  forgive  him.     In  gome 

nrts  of  Europe  he  is  kept  ia  fumiliea,  like  the  cat,  whom 
equals  in  patience  and  surpassea  in  alertness.  Another 
<^  these  birds,  the  blackbird,  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  grubs, 
like  the  crow  ;  in  (he  middle  states,  the  farmer  knows  the 
value  of  his  company  to  pluck  them  from  the  furrow  ;  and 
while  other  less  paias-taking  birds  collect  the  vermin  from 
the  surface,  his  investigations  are  more  profound,  and  ho 
diss  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  in  order  to  discover  them. 
When  the  insects  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  he  eats  the  com, 
as  well  he  may,  but  even  then  asks  but  a  moderate  compen- 
sation for  his  former  services.  Five  hundred  blackbirds  do 
less  injury  to  the  corn  than  a  single  squirrel.  Tb«  last  upon 
the  catalogue  of  persecuted  birds  is  Uie  blue-jay.  Whoever 
watches  him  in  the  garden  will  see  him  descend  incessantly 
from  the  branches,  pouncing  every  lime  upon  the  grub,  his 
enemy  and  ours.  * 

"  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  act  to  which  we  have 
referred  protects  some  birds  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ; 
among  others,  (he  robin,  who  lives  on  insects  and  worms, 
and  has  no  taste  for  vegetable  diet,  and  the  lark,  who  is  es- 
tremely  useful  in  his  way.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  it 
should  have  been  thought  expedient  to  allow  them  to  be  shot 
in  any  season.  The  quail,  another  of  the  privileged  class, 
has  no  title  to  be  named  in  company  with  the  others  ;  in  the 
planting  lime,  he  makes  more  havoc  than  a  regiment  of 
crows,  without  atoning  for  his  misdeeds  by  demolishing  n 
single  grub.  Nor  is  the  partridge  a  much  more  scrupulous 
respecter  of  tfae  rights  of  property  ;  though,  as  he  lives  in 
comparative  retutMnent,  he  succeeds  in  preserving  a  better 
name  for  honesty. 

"There  are  some  of  our  most  familiar  birds,  of  which  a 
word  may  here  be  said.  Every  body  has  seen  the  little 
goldSocb  on  the  thistle  by  the  way-side,  and  wondered,  per- 
haps, that  his  taste  should  lead  him  to  so  thorny  a  luxury  ; 
hut  he  is  all  this  while  engaged  in  devouring  the  seeds, 
which  but  for  him  would  overrun  the  grounds  of  every  for* 
mer.  Even  (he  bob-o'-link,  a  most  conceited  coxcomb,  who 
steals  with  all  imaginable  grace,  destroys  millions  of  the 
insects  which  annoy  the  farmer  most.  All  the  little  birds, 
in  fact,  which  are  seen  about  the  blossoms  of  the  trees,  aro 
doine  U9  the  same  service  in  their  own  way, 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  bird  which  is  considered  more  decid- 
•dly  wanting  ia  principle  than  the  woodpecker  ;  and,  cer- 
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tunly,  so  far  as  man  is  coocenied,  there  ia  noae  more  coo- 
Bcieolioua.  So  loos  as  a  dead  tree  can  be  found  for  his  neat, 
be  will  not  trouble  nimaelf  to  bore  iato  a  living  one  ;  what- 
ever wounds  he  makes  upon  the  living  ore  considered  by 
foreign  gardeners  as  an  advantage  lo  the  tree.  The  sound 
tree  ts  not  the  object  ;  he  b  in  pursuit  of  insects  and  their 
larvn.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  forests  to  a  vast  ei- 
teiit  have  been  deatrojed  by  an  insect,  which  would  seem  as 
capable  of  lifting  a  tree  as  of  destroying  it.  The  peopl« 
were  alarmed  by  the  visitation,  and  sagaciously  laid  the 
mischief  at  the  door  of  the  woodpecker,  until  they  found 
that  they  bad  confounded  the  bailiff  with  the  thief. 

"The  injury  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  single  crop  is  hard- 
ly to  be  esliniated.  The  experience  which  is  taught  us  by 
our  own  misfortune  is  very  dearly  bought  ;  and  we  think 
that  if  we  can  derive  it  from  others,  — if,  for  example,  we 
can  learn  from  the  ornithologist  the  means  of  preventing 
such  injury,  as  in  many  instances  we  may,  — the  dictates  of 
economy  combine  with  those  of  taste,  and  warn  us  not  to 
neslect  the  result  of  his  researches." 

It  was  remarked  by  Colonel  Powel,  that  "  instead  of  being 
regaled  by  the  whistling  robin  and  chirpicg  bluebird,  busily 
euployed  in  guarding  us  from  that  which  no  human  fore- 
sigbt  or  labor  ts  enabled  to  avert,  our  ears  are  assailed,  our 
persons  are  endangered,  our  fences  are  broken,  our  crops  are 
trodden  down,  our  cattle  are  lacerated,  and  our  fiocks  are 
disturbed  by  the  idle  shooter,  regardleaii  alike  of  the  eitpen- 
sive  altempta  of  the  experimental  farmer,  or  of  the  stores  of 
the  laboring  husbandman  ;  whilst  all  the  energies  of  his 
frame  and  (he  aim  of  his  ikill  are  directed  towards  the  mur- 
der of  a  few  little  birds,  worthless  when  obtained.  T^e  in- 
juries which  are  immediately  committed  by  himself  and  bla 
dogs  are  small,  compared  with  the  multiplied  effects  of  the 
myriads  of  insects  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  animals 
whereof  they  are  the  natural  prey." 


BUSHES.     In  many  parts  of  our  country,  tbe  pasture 

Sounds  are  infested,  and  often  overrun  with  noxious  shrubs  ; 
ia  ia  the  most  slovenly  part  of  our  husbandry,  and  ought 
to  be  cured. 

Eradicating  thero,  says  Deane,  requires  so  much  labor, 
that  farmers  are  most  cenunonly  content  with  cutting  them 
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once  in  &  few  years.     But  the  more  cuttings  Ihey  » 

the  longer  lived  they  are  apt  to  be,  and  the  Larder  to  kill, 

B8  the  roots  continually  gain  strength. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  culling  bushes  in  the  sunnner 
will  do  more  towards  destroying  them  than  doing  it  in  any 
other  season,  particularly  in  August.  Other  c ire um stance! 
being  equal,  the  wettest  weather  is  beat  for  destroyiog  shrubs 
by  cutting.  Spreading  plaster  on  ground  where  bushes  have 
been  cut  may  tend  to  check  their  re-sprouting,  by  encourag- 
ing Iho  growth  of  grasa. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  good  method  of  destroying  bushes,  to  cut 
them  with  hoes  close  to  the  surface,  when  the  ground,  is 
frozen  hard  ;  and  that  more  may  be  destroyed  in  a  day  in 
this  way  than  in  the  usual  method  of  cutting  with  a  bush- 
Bushes  which  grow  in  clusters,  as  alder,  &.c.,  may  be  ex- 
peditiously pulled  up  by  oxen  ;  and  this  is  an  effectual  way 
to  subdue  them. 

Elder  is  considered  harder  to  subdue  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  bush  ;  mowing  them  five  times  in  a  season,  it 
is  said,  will  not  kill  them.  The  roots  of  the  shrub-oak  will 
not  be  killed  but  by  digging  them  out. 

To  destroy  bushes  in  swamps,  flooding  two  or  three  sum- 
mers is  the  most  approved  method.  But  if  this  is  not  con- 
venient, draining  will  so  alter  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  the 
shruba  which  it  naturally  produced  before  will  not  be  any 
longer  nourished  by  it ;  and  one  cutting  may  be  sufficient. 

After  all,  extirpation,  by  digging  them  out,  and  by  fire,  is 
cheapest  and  most  effectual.  —  Farmer'i  Guide. 


IRRIGATION.  The  following  Essay,  by  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Spoftbrd,  is  from  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Sssex  Agricul- 
tnial  Society." 

"  Some  degree  of  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  food 
of  plants  seems  indispensable  to  any  well-conducted  system 
of  producing  them  in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  such 
knowledge  seems  most  likely  to  be  obtained  by  minutely  ex- 
amining their  structure,  and  carefully  observing  the  manner 
of  their  growth, 

"  Plants  constitute  one  of  the  creal  dirisione  of  organic 
life,  and  one  formed  or  constituted  by  systems  of  fibres  and 
vessels,  and  endowed  with  certain  powers  and  appeteacea 
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which  place  them  at  a  greater  remove  above  unorganized 
matter  than  thev  are  below  animal  life  ;  and  appropriate 
nourishment  is  elaborated,  and  a  complete  circulation  ie  car- 
ried on,  to  the  minutest  eitremity,  in  a,  manner  extremely  an- 
alogous t»  the  circulation  which  is  carried  on  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  most  perHect  animals  ;  and  the  apparent 
intelligence  with  which  plants  seek  for  nourishment,  light, 
air,  and  support,  appears  in  some  instances  to  hear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  perception  and  knowledge  ;  and  the  circula- 
tion of  fluids  in  the  vessels  of  plants  and  animalg  appears  to 
be  carried  on  much  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  perfectly 
involuntary  in  both. 

"The  indbpensable  agency  of  wa(«r,  in  constituting  the 
fluids,  and  carrying  on  the  circulation  in  these  systems  of 
vessels,  has  been  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  could  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  most  careless  observer,  while  he  saw 
innumerable  instances  in  which  plants  wither  and  dry  for 
want  of  this  substance.  But  while  this  universat  agency  has 
been  acknowledged,  it  is  believed  that  a  very  inferior  office 
baa  been  assigned  to  it  from  (hat  which  it  really  perforow. 
It  has  been  considered  as  the  mere  vehicle  which  carried 
and  deposited  the  nutritious  particles  of  other  subslancea, 
while  it  in  reality  was  contributing  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  actual  nourishment  to  the  plants  which  annually  clothe 
our  earth  ip  living  green. 

"  If  this  idea  is  correct,  then  he  who  possesses  water  at 
his  command  with  which  to  supply  his  plants  at  pleasure,  or 
who  has  a  soil  adapted  to  attract  and  retain  moisture  in 
suitable  quantities,  possesses  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth, 
from  which  be  can  draw  al  pleasure,  in  proportion  to  his 
industry  and  his  wants. 

"  In  proof  of  the  abstract  principle  that  water  (institutes 
in  a  very  large  proportion  the  food  of  plants,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  mention  one  or  two  accurate  experiments  of  dift* 
tinguished  philosophers  upon  the  subject,  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  quite  deqisive  on  the  case. 

** '  Mr  Buyle  dried  iu  an  oven  a  quantity  of  earth  proper 
for  vegetation,  and  afler  carefully  weighing  it,  planted  in  it 
the  seed  of  a  gourd  ;  he  watered  it  with  pure  rain-water,  and 
it  produced  a  plant  which  weighed  fourteen  pounds,  though 
the  earth  producing  it  had  suSbred  no  sensible  diminution. 

"  '  A  wdlcw  tree  was  planted  by  Van  Helmont  in  a  pot, 
containing  a  thousand  pounds  of  earth.  I'his  plant  waa 
watered  with  distilled  water  or  pure  rain-water ;   and  (he 
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wsotii  BO  e.  rered  as  to  exclude  nil  solid  matter.  At  the  end 
uf  fife  yuBTs,  upon  taking  out  the  plant,  he  found  it  had  in- 
ereased  in  weight  one  hundred  and  nioeteen  pounds,  Ihounh 
the  earth  had  lost  otiiy  two  ounces  of  its  origiaHl  weight.' 

"The  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Dr..  Priestley 
have  attiEciently  proved,  that  vegetables  have  the  power  of 
decomposiag  water  and  converting  it  into  auch  fluids  as  (he/ 
need  for  circulation  in  their  own  vessels  ;  and  that  thejr 
elaborate  from  this  substance  such  juices  uid  fruits  as  they 
ftre  by  nature  calculated  to  produce. 

"  The  great  effect  which  is  so  frequently  observed  to 
follow-  the  /Drmation  of  ditches  from  the  road-sides  on  to 
naowing-groutad,  is,  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
BMuiure  which  is  thereby  washed  on  to  the  ground,  but  ia 
also  ia  part  owing  to  the  more  copious  supply  of  water  which 
it  thereby  receives. 

"  That  pure  water  is  capable  of  producing  similar  eflects, 
]  have  the  foUowiog  experiments  to  prove  : 

"  Several  years  ago,  when  resident  with  my  father  on  his 
farm  at  Rowley,  I  labored  hard  to  divert  a  stream,  which  fell 
into  a  miry  swamp,  from  its  usual  course  across  a  piece  of 
dry  upland.  The  stream  was  pure  spring-water,  which  is- 
sued between  the  hills  about  6fty  rods  above,  ruiining  but 
just  far  enough  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  without  receiving  any  more  fertilizing  quality  than 
was  obtained  in  passing  through  a  pasture  in  a  I'ocky  chan- 
nel ;  the  eRect,  however,  was  to  double  the  quantity  of 
grass.  The  same  stream  I  again  diverted  from  its  course, 
about  furty  rods  below,  after  it  had  filtered  through  a  piece 
of  swamp  or  meadow-ground,  aad  with  the  same  efiect  ;  and 
again,  still  lower  down  itx  course,  I  succeeded  in  turning  it 
on  to  a  piece  of  high  peat-meadow,  which  had  usually  pro- 
duced but  very  little  of  any  thing  ;  and  the  effect  was,  that 
more  than  double  of  the  quantity  of  grass  was  produced,  and 
that  of  a  much  better  .quality,  f  was  led  to  this  latter  ex- 
periment by  observing,  that  a  strip  of  meadow  which  nntural- 
ly  received  the  water  of  this  ruD,  and  over  which  it  spread 
fiir  several  rods  in  width  without  any  particular  channel,  was 
■■aually  much  more  productive  than  any  other  part  of  the 
meadow. 

"  But  the  beat  experiment,  and  on  the  largest  scale  of  any 
which  I  have  known,  was  made  by  my  late  father-in-law, 
deacon  Eleazer  SpofPord,  then  resident  at  JalTrey,  New 
Hamprtir*.    A  letter  (torn  Rev,  Luke  A.  Spoflbrd,  in  an- 
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swer  to  my  inquiry  on  this  rabjecl,  observes  :  '  My  &th«f 
oommeaced  the  esperimenl  as  early  as  the  year  1800,  and 
coQtinued  it  till  1820,  or  to  tbe  lime  when  he  sold  his  fmrm. 
The  last  ten  years  of  his  time  he  flashed  perbapa  twenty 
ocrea  ;  aod  it  produced,  I  ahould  think,  twice  ae  much  ia 
common  seasons,  and  three  times  as  much  in  dry  seasons,  ■■ 
it  would  have  done  without  watering.  This  land  would 
hold  out  to  yield  a  good  crop  twice  as  long  as  other  land  of 
the  game  quality,  (that  ia,  I  preaume,  without  flowing.) 
'  Id  dry  weather  be  watered  it  every  night,  and  the  produce 
was  good,  vmf  good.' 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  the  lot  of  land  which  was  the  aub- 
ject  of  this  experiment.  It  is  a  northern  declivity,  and  rather 
a  light  and  sandy  soil,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Contoocook 
river ;  and  the  water  used  was  that  of  the  river,  about  one 
mile  below  its  formation  by  tbe  junction  of  two  streams,  one 
from  a  large  pond  of  several  hundred  acres  in  Rindge,  and 
the  other  a  mountain  stream,  formed  by  innumerable  springs 
issuing  from  the  skirls  of  the  Mooaduock. 

"  From  the  foregoing  premises  may  we  not  conclude,  that 
water  performs  a  more  important  office  in  the  growth  and 
formation  of  plants  than  has  generally  been  supposed  ;  and 
that  it  not  only  serves  to  convey  nourishment,  but  that  it  ia 
itself  elaborated  into  nourishment,  and  thereby  constitutes 
the  solid  substance  i  and  we  may  further  conclude,  that  eve- 
ry farmer  sfiould  survey  his  premises,  and  turn  those  streams 
which  now  are  often  useless  or  hurtful  on  to  lands  where 
they  are  capable  of  diffusing  fertility,  abundance,  and 
wealth. 

"It  appears,  further,  that  the  immense  fertility  of  Egypt 
is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  alluvial  deposit  brought  down 
by  the  annual  inundation,  as  to  the  canals  and  reservoirs 
in  which  the  waters  are  retained,  to  be  spread  °ver  the 
lands  during  tbe  succeeding  drought,  at  the  will  of  the  cnl- 
tivator. 

"  If,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Boyle  and  Van  Hel- 
mont,  almost  the  whole  food  of  plants  is  derived  from  water, 
then  the  principal  use  of  the  various  manures  is  to  attrac* 
moisture  and  stimulate  the  roots  of  plants  to  absorb  and 
elaborate  it ;  and  we  have  also  reason  to  think  that  landa  are 
much  more  injured  and  impoverished  by  naked  exposure  to 
beat  and  wind,  and  washing  by  water  that  runs  off  and  is 
lost,  than  it  is  by  producing  abundant  crops. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  populaliou,  nothing  more  could 
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be  expected  or  desired,  than  (hat  evny  brmer  shonid  make 
use  of  anch  nteuiB  aa  the  small  streama  in  his  vicinit)'  may 
afford ;  but  in  a  denaely  peopled  couatrj,  like  E^ypt  in 
former  agee,  or  China  at  present,  it  should  doubtless  be  one 
of  the  first  enterprises  of  a  good  governmeot  to  take  our 
Urge  rirers  above  their  falls  and  turn  them  off  into  canal* 
for  the  beaefit  of  agriculture." 


WOODLAND.  Ground  covered  with  wood  or  trees 
They  are  raoetl;  designed  for  fuel  and  timber.  In  felling 
them,  care  should  be  taken  to  injure  the  young  growth  as 
little  as  possible.  Firewood,  as  welt  as  timber,  should  be 
felled  when  the  sap  is  down  ;  otherwise  it  will  hiss  and  fry 
upon  the  fire,  and  not  burn  freely,  although  it  should  be  ever 
so  long  dried.  To  thicken  a  forest,  or  to  increaae  the  num- 
ber of  trees  in  a  wood-lot,  it  should  be  well  fenced,  and  n« 
cattle  be  permitted  to  be  in  it.  And  something  may  be  done. 
if  needful,  by  layers  and  cuttings.  — Deatu. 

The  practice  of  the  populous  nations  of  Europe,  whose 
forests  have  been  cut  off  centuries  ago,  and  who  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  lo  measures  of  the  strictest  economy  to  sup- 
ply themselves  wilb  fuel,  ought  to  have  great  weight  with 
us.  France,  in  an  especial  manner,  ougU  to  be  looked  up 
to  for  wise  lessons  on  this  subject.  Her  vast  and  thickly 
settled  population,  her  numerous  manufactures,  her  poverty 
in  mineral  coal,  the  eminence  which  she  has  attained  in  all 
economical  arts,  entitle  her  to  great  respect.  It  is  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  French  people  not  Jo  cut  olT  their  woods  oftener 
haa  once  in  twenty  or  twenly-five  years,  and  by  ioia,  when 
they  are  cut  over,  the  owner  is  obliged  lo  cut  the  whoh 
MtaooA,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  trees,  which  the 
officers  of  (he  government  had  marked  to  be  spared  for 
larger  growth.  Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  direct  interference  of  the  government  on  such 
a  topic,  we  should  say  that  the  example  proves,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  (he  French  scientific  and  practical  men,  it  is  ez- 
fKdiont  when  woodlands  are  cut  that  they  should  be  cut 
smooth,  in  order  that  the  new  growth  might  start  together, 
not  oversbaded  by  other  trees  of  larger  growth.  We  have 
no  favorable  opinion  of  the  utility  of  cutting  down  trees  in  a 
ccAttered  manner,  as  they  appear  to  fail,  and  still  less  of 
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pUnting  acoru  in  thinner  ipoti  of  the  toretL      The  growth 
thuB  produced  muat  remain  for  ever  feeble.  —  LmetU. 

A  valuable  paper  by  the  Hon.  John  Wellea,  in  "Hm 
MawBchuaelts  Agricultural  Repository,"  reeornmenda  cut- 
ting bard-wood  trees  between  forty  and  fiflj  years  of  age  ; 
snd  the  writer  states,  (hsl  "though  trees  may  Aoot  up  ia 
height  by  Kanditg  longer,  yet  the  period  <^  the  moat  rapid 
vegetation  is  mustly  over,  and  by  this  means  much  of  the 
unuer-growth  is  necessarily  destroyed."  Mr.  Welles  is  of 
opinion,  that  in  cutting  over  a  wood-lot  to  obtain  fuel,  it  is 
best  to  take  the  whole  growth  aa  you  proceed.  He  observes, 
that  "  we  have  been  condemned  as  evincing  a  want  of  taste 
in  cutting  ofi*  our  forests  without  leaving  what  it  would  take 
half  a  century  to  produce,  —  a  shade  near  where  it  is  )»o- 
posed  to  erect  buildings,  llie  fact  is,  that  trees  of  original 
growth  have  their  roots  mostly  in  the  upper  stratum  of  earth, 
and  near  the  surface.  A  tree  acta  upon  its  roots  and  is  act- 
ed upon  by  the  wind,  sustaining  in  common  with  the  whole 
forest  the  force  of  this  element,  and  it  becomes  accontmo- 
dated  or  naturalized  to  its  pressure.  But  when  leA  alone  or 
unsustained,  it  is  borne  down  by  the  first  gale,  often  to  the 
injury  of  property  and  even  of  life."  The  "  Fanner's  Assis- 
tant" likewise  says,  "ifwoodsaro  old  and  decaying,  the  bet- 
ter way  ia  to  cut  all  <^,  as  you  want  to  use'  the  wood,  and 
let  an  entire  new  growth  start  up,  which  will  grow  inon 
rapidly." 


'hicb 

injure  gardeni,  cultivated  fields,  kc,  and  deMroy  the  best 
productions  of  our  soil.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  slating,  briefly,  some  of  the  most  approved  modes 
of  counteracting  the  ravagex  and  cfTecting  the  destruction 
of  a  few  of  those  which  are  most  injurious  to  the  cultivator. 
The  preventive  operations  are  those  of  the  best  culture, 
in  tbe  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  including  what  re- 
lates to  choice  of  seed  or  plant,  soil,  situation,  and  climate. 
If  these  are  carefully  attended  to,  it  will  seldom  happen  that 
any  species  of  insect  will  effect  serious  and  permanent  inju- 
ry. Vegetables  which  are  vigorous  and  thrifty  are  not  anl 
to  be  injured  by  worms,  flies,  bug*,  &.c     Fall  ploughing,  by 
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sxpiMing  worms,  k'h^b,  (he  I&tts  of  bags,  beetles,  &.e.  to 
lie  tntonae  frosta  of  our  winters,  is  very  beneficial.  Insects 
may  be  annoyed,  and  oilentimeB  their  complete  destruction 
effected,  by  sprinlilinff  over  tbem,  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
watering-pot,  or  garden  engine,  simple  water,  soap-sudit, 
tobacco- water,  decoctions  of  eider,  especially  of  the  dwarf 
kind,  of  walnut  leaves,  bitter  and  acrid  herbs,  pepper,  ly« 
of  wood  ashes,  or  solntions  of  pot  and  pearl-ashes,  water 
impregnated  with  salt,  tar,  turpentine,  he.  ;  or  they  may 
be  dusted  with  sulphur,  quicklime,  and  other  acrid  sub- 
stances. Loudon  says,  "  Salioe  substances,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, aref  injurious  to  most  insects  with  lender  skins,  as  the 
worm  and  slug  ;  and  hot  water,  where  it  can  be  applied 
without  injuring  vegetation,  is  equally,  if  not  more  power* 
fully,  injurious.  Water  healed  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  will  not  injure  plants 
whose  leaves  are  expanded,  and  in  some  degree  hardened  ; 
and  water  at  two  hundred  degrees  or  upwards  may  be 
poured  over  lea&ess  plants.  The  eflects  of  insects  may  also 
be  palliated  on  one  species  of  plant  by  presenting  to  them 
another  which  they  prefer  :  thus  wasps  are  snid  to  prefer 
carrots,  the  berries  of  the  yew,  and  the  honey  of  the  noya, 
to  grapes  ;  honey,  or  sugared  water,  to  ripe  fruit,  and  so  on 
Oue  insect  or  animal  may  also  be  set  to  eat  another  ;  as 
ducks  for  slugs  and  worms,  turkeys  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  caterpillars  and  ants  for  aphides,  and  so  on." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Falconer,  one  of  the  correspondents  or 
"  The  Bath  Agricultural  Society,"  strongly  recommends 
soap-Buds,  both  as  a  manure  and  antidote  against  insects. 
He  observes,  that  "this  mixture  of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  has 
been  more  generally  known  than  adopted  as  a  remedy 
against  the  insects  which  infest  wall  fruit-trees.     It  will  dis- 

.  lodge  and  destroy  the  insects  which  have  already  formed 
their  nests  and  bred  among  the  leaves.  When  used  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  it  seems  to  prevent  the  insects  from 
settling  upon  them.'  He  prefers  soap-suds  to  lime-water, 
because  lime  soon  '' .bses  its  causticity,  and  with  that  its 
elGcacy,  by  exposure  to  air,  and  must,  consequently,  be 
frequently  applied  ;  and  to  the  dredging  of  the  leaves  with 
the  fine  dust  of  wood  ashes  and  lime,  because  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  mixture,  without  the  same  labor, 
dnd  is  obtained  without  any  expense."  He  directs  lo  make 
use  of  a  common  garden-pump  for  sprinkling  trees   with 

.  Map-suds,  and  says,  if  the  walerof  «  washing  cannot  he  bad. 
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ft  quantity  of  prttaab  dusotvod  in  water  may  be  substituted  , 
and  that  the  washing  of  (be  trees  with  soap-euda  twice  a 
week,  for  three  or  four  weeks  id  the  spriDg,  will  be  sufli- 
cient  to  secure  them  from  aphides,  &c. 

Other  modea  of  counteracting  the  efTects  of  insects  are 
pointed  out,  in  treating  of  the  plants  which  are  most  liable 
to  be  iajitred  by  them.  We  shall,  however,  make  some  re- 
marks on  a  few  of  those  which  are  moat  common  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  cnttivator. 

Caiuber-tMrm.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  either  a  de- 
Bcription,  or  the  natural  history  of  the  canker-worm,  but 
refer  to  Prof.  Peck's  Memoir  on  the  subject,  originally 
published  in  "  The  Massachusetts  Agricuhural  Repository," 
and  direct  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  remedies  which 
have  been  used  or  suggested  to  proserve  fruit-trees  from 
this  formidable  enemy. 

The  female  of  this  insect  comes  out  of  the  ground  late  in 
the  fall,  early  in  the  spring,  or,  sometimes,  during  a  period 
of  mild,  open  weather  in  winter.  Those  which  rise  in 
autumn  or  in  winter  are  less  numerous  than  those  which  as- 
cend  in  spring  ;  but,  being  very  prolific,  they  do  much  inju- 
ry. One  raethod  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  worm  is, 
to  bar  the  ascent  of  the  females  up  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
This  has  generally  been  attempted  by  (arritig,  of  which 
there  are  several  modifications : 

1.  A  strip  of  linen  or  canvas  is  put  round  the  body  of 
the  tree,  before  (he  females  begin  tboir  ascent,  and  well 
smeared  with  tar.  The  insects,  in  attempting  to  pass  this 
barrier,  stick  fast  and  perish.  But  tbia  process,  to  complete 
the  desired  eflect,  must  be  commenced  about  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, and  the  tarring  continued,  when  the  weather  is  mild 
enough  to  permit  the  worms  to  emergo  from  the  ground,  till 
the  latter  end  of  May,  or  till  the  time  of  their  ascent  is  past. 
It  is  necessary  to  fill  the  crevices  in  the  bark  with  clay  mor- 
tar, before  ibe  strip  of  linen  or  canvas  is  put  on,  that  the 
insects  may  not  pass  under  it.  Having  put  on  the  strip, 
which  should  be  at  least  three  inches  wide,  draw  it  close, 
fasten  the  ends  together  strongly,  then  lie  a  thumb-rope  of 
low  round  the  tree,  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  strip.  The 
design  of  this  is,  to  prevent  the  tar  from  running  down  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  which  would  injure  it.  It  should  be 
renewed  in  moderate  weather,  once  a  day,  without  fail.  The 
best  time  is  soon  afler  sunset,  because  the  insects  are  wont 
to  pass  up  in  the  evening,  and  the  (ar  will  not  harden  ao 
much  in  the  night  as  the  day 
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3.  AsolLer  raode  of  tarring  ia,  to  take  tire  pretty  vide 
piecea  of  board,  plane  tbem,  make  semicirci 'lar  uolchea 
ID  each,  fitting  them  to  the  stem  or  body  of  the  tree, 
and  fasten  tbem  together  Mcurely  at  the  ends,  bo  that  the 
moat  violent  atorma  may  not  diaplace  them.  The  crevicea 
betwixt  the  boarda  and  the  tree  nuij  be  easily  stopped  with 
rage  or  tow  ;  then  amear  the  under  sidee  of  the  boards  with 
tar.  The  (ar,  being  defended  &om  the  direct  ra/a  of  the 
sun,  will  bold  its  tenacity  the  longer,  and,  therefore,  need 
not  be  frequently  renewed.  The  trees  in  this  way  will  be 
less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  drippings  of  tar,  by  leaving 
a  margin  of  two  or  three  incbea  on  those  parts  of  the  boards 
which  are  next  to  the  trees,  ttnwhicb  no  tar  ia  applied. 

3.  A  gentleman  informs  ua,  that  in  Plymouth,  Maaaachu* 
■etis,  tbey  make  use  of  the  following  mixture  as  a  substitute 
for  tar  in  preserving  fruit-trees  against  canker-worma,  viz.  i 
While  Tarnish,  soft  aoap,  and  whale  oil,  one-third  of  each  to 
be  mixed  and  applied  aa  tar  ia  uaually.  This  mixture  is  not 
aoOQ  hardened  by  the  weather,  and  does  not  injure  the  trees. 
Another  simple  mode  of  preventing  the  aaoenl  of  the  insects 
is,  to  wind  a  band  of  refuse  flax  or  awingle-tow  round  the 
tree,  and  atick  on  the  band  burdock  or  chealnut  burs,  set  so 
oloaely  together  that  worms  cannot  pass  between  tbem. 

The  "  Maasachusetts  Agricultural  Repository,"  (Vol 
III.  No.  4,)  containa  aome  remarks  on  the  canker-worm,  by 
the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  president  of  "The  Maisachusetta 
Agricukaral  Society,"  from  which  the  following  ia  ex- 
tracted : 

"  I  had  the  turf  dug  in  around  sixty  apple-trees,  and  the 
earth  laid  smooth.  I  then  took  ihree  hogsheads  of  tffett,  or 
air-alacked  lime,  and  strewed  it  an  inch  thick  round  my 
trees,  to  the  extent  of  twi  or  three  feet  from  the  roots,  ao 
that  the  whole  diameter  oi  the  opening  was  from  four  to  six 
feet. 

"  I  tarred  these  trees,  aa  well  aa  the  othera,  and  although 
I  had  worma  or  gruba  on  most  that  were  not  limed,  I  did  not 
eatch  a  single  grub  where  the  trees  were  limed. 

"  I  do  not  apeak  with  confidence.  I  am,  however,  strong- 
ly encouraged  to  believe  the  remedy  perfect.  It  was  as- 
certained by  Professor  Peck,  that  the  insect  seldom  descend- 
ed into  the  ground  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  or  four 
feet  front  the  trunk,  and  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  or  that 
the  greater  part  come  within  that  distance.  The  lime  is 
known  to  be  destructive  of  all  animal  substances,  and  I  hsve 
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little  doubt,  that  U  actually  dccompoaea  and  destroyB  the 
insect  in  the  cbr^salis  stale  ;  at  least,  1  hope  that  this  is  tb» 
caw, 

"  There  are  man^  reasooa  which  should  bucourage  a  repe- 
litioQ  of  ihis  ezpenmeat.  The  diggiug  round  (he  trees  is 
highly  useful  to  them,  while  tarring  is  very  injurious.  The 
expense  is  not  great.  A  man  can  dig  roand  fifty  trees  in 
one  day.  The  lime  is  a  most  salutary  manure  lo  the  tree. 
After  the  spot  has  heeu  once  opened  and  limed,  the  labor 
of  keeping  it  open  will  not  be  great.  Three  hogsheads  of 
air-slacked  lime,  or  the  sweepings  of  a  lime-store,  will  suf- 
fice for  fifty  trees,  and  will  cost  Siree  dollars.  As  it  is  done 
but  once  a  year,  I  think  it -cannot  be  half  so  expensive  as 
tarring. 

"  I  repeat  it,  that  I  mention  my  experiments  with  great 
diffidence,  as  being  the  first  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  may 
induce  several  persons  to  try  it  in  different  places,  and  where 
trees  are  surrounded  with  others  which  are  treaJed  diflerent- 
ly.  Alt  I  pray  is,  that  it  may  prove  successful  and  relteva 
us  from  this  dreadful  scourge,  which  defaces  our  country, 
while  it  impoverishes  and  disappoints  the  farmer." 

The  remedies  proposed  by  Professor  Peck  were,  1st.  Turn- 
ing up  the  grourd  carefully,  to  October,  as  far  as  the 
branches  of  a  tree  extend,  to  half  a  spade's  depth,  or  five 
inches,  so  as  corai  'etely  to  invert  the  surface.  A  great 
number  of  chrysolids  would  thus  be  exposed  lo  the  air  and 
snn,  and  of  course  destroyed.  2dly.  Breaking  the  clods, 
and  smoothing  the  surface  with  a  rake,  and  passing  a  heavy 
roller  over  it,  so  as  to  make  it  very  hard,  and  without  cracks. 
In  grass  grounds  the  sods  should  be  turned  with  the  grass 
side  down,  and  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  be  rolled.  The 
winter's  frosts  would  heave  and  crack  a  smooth  surface,  but 
it  might  he  smoothed  and  hardened  by  the  roller,  or  by  other 
means,  in  March,  with  much  less  trouble,  time,  and  expense, 
than  rolling  requires.  As  lime,  when  slacked,  is  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  to  close  the 
opening  in  the  surface,  Mr.  Peck  is  inclined  to  think  ita 
good  effects  are  produced  ibis  way  as  well  as  by  its  caustic 
qualities. —  Thacher't  Oreharditt,  p.  93. 

John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  propos- 
ed, between  the  time  in  June  after  the  worms  had  disappear- 
ed and  the  30th  of  October,  to  take  the  whdie  of  the  soil 
surrounding  the  trees,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  four  feet  from 
the  trunk,  and  to  a  suitable  depth,  and  cart  it  away  to  a  dis- 
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Uuce  Jron  any  trees  which  the  cBDker-wonna  are  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  oo  ;  aod  ritumiog  an  equal  quantitj  ofconi- 
post  or  rich  earth  iptermixed  with  munure. 

A  writer  for  "The  New  England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  III.  p. 
337,)  slates  a  caae  of  an  orchard  having  been  preserved 
from  canker-worms  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  locust- 
trees,  equal  to  about  double  the  number  of  apple-trees. 

Mr.  Roland  Howard,  ofEaston,  Masiachusetls,  obseTres, 
(New  England  Farmer,  Vol.  IV.  p.  391,)  that  "a  quantity 
of  lime  wtw  collected  from  the  sweepings  of  a  lime-store, 
and  spread  on  the  ground  around  s  certain  apple-tree,  some 
time  in  the  m<inth  of  November  ;  (the  foliage  of  which  tree 
had  bean  destroyed  by  the  canker-worm  the  preceding  sum- 
mer ;}  the  ground  being  in  b  pulverised  state,  the  lime  was 
spread  as  far  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  the  drippings  from 
the  branches  exteoded  :  the  effect  waa  alaied  to  be  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  worm,  and  an  increased  vigor  of  the 
tree.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  "  moving  the  earth 
with  a  plough  or  hoe,  late  in  November,  or  beginning  of 
December,  has  beea  found  very  efficacious  in  destroying 
them."  I'his  last  mentioned  remedy,  if  it  will  always  provn 
efficient,  will  probably  be  the  cheapest  and  most  expedient 
But  the  worm  -must  he  capable  of  enduring  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold,  or  unerring  instinct  would  not  lead  it  from 
its  dormitory  in  November  (as  it  frequently  does)  to  brave 
the  rigors  of  winter  on  the  stem  or  branches  of  the  tree 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  as  well  as  to  hope,  that  the  ap- 
plication  of  lime,  as  above  staled,  will  prove  effectual ;  and 
if  so,  it  will  probably  be  preferable  to  any  mode  of  applying 
tar,  or  attacking  the  enemy  above  ground. 

When  the  insects  have  ascended,  (heir  numbers  may  be 
lessened  by  jarring  or  shaking  the  body  or  limbs  of  the  tree, 
causing  them  to  suspend  themselves  by  the  threads  which 
they  spin  from  their  bodies,  and  striking  them  oS  with  a 
slick.  It  is  said,  that  those  which  thus  fall  to  the  earth  do 
not  rise  again.  Whether  they  would  be  able  to  resist  the, 
effects  of  a  sprinkling  with  soap-suds,  saline  or  bitter  infu- 
sions. Sic,  is  more  than  we  can  say  ;  but  we  wish  their 
powers  mwht  he  tested,  by  showering  them  with  those  mix- 
tures which  are  found  to  he  Ihe  best  antidotes  against  other 
insects. 

CaltrpiUar.  "This  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  an 
orchard  when  neglected  ;  but  easily  destroyed  by  a  little  at 
tentioD.     Ii  the  spring,  wheo  the  nests  are  small  and  tba 
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hwcta  yaaag  Mid  tander,  they  never  venture  abromd  in  Ihe 
Mtfly  pmrt  of  Ihe  dty,  irben  the  dew  is  aa  the  trees,  or  in 
bad  weather  ;  they  mmy  then  be  efleetnallf  dentre^ed  bj 
cnishiog  them  in  the  neet.  This  attention,  continued  a  nhort 
lime  ererj  spring,  will  deattx>7  tboee  ia  exiatence,  and  trill 
prevent  their  increaae  ia  future  years :  if  left  tilt  grown 
strong,  they  wander  from  their  nests,  and  cannot  be  effectu- 
ally overcome  without  great  trouble  and  expense." — ■Coxt, 
om  Fmit'Trtu. 

The  Hon.  Timothy  Pickerinfr,  in  n  letter  to  the  corte- 
■ponding  secretary  of  "The  Massachusetts  Agricuhnral 
Society,"  has  recommended  an  implement  for  the  deetrac- 
tioD  of  caterpillars.  It  is  made  by  inserting  some  hog's 
bristles  between  twisted  wires,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  cylindrical  brush,  which  will  present  bristles  on  every 
side.  This  is  attached  to  a  pole,  of  such  length  as  the  trees 
may  require,  and  the  caterpillars  are  brought-  down  by  h, 
and  then  crushed.  Other  methods  have  been  proposed, 
such  aa  oasting  over  the  tree  a  few  handfals  of  tuihee,  in  the 
morning,  before  the  dew  is  dissipated  from  the  folisge,  or 
after  a  shower  of  rain.  A  strong  whitewash  of  fresh  stone- 
lime,  applied  by  the  means  of  a  mop,  or  sponge,  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  strong  soap-suds,  spirits  of  lurpentme.  a  little 
oil  of  any  kind,  particularly  blubber  oil,  are  likewise  fatal 
to  the  insects.  But,  perhaps,  the  roost  elfectDal  remedy  is 
the  hand,  by  which  the  insects  may  easily  be  removed  at  an 
early  stage  ;  but  if  this  be  neelected,  it  is  thought  that  the 
next  best  remedy  is  the  use  of  Colonel  Pickering's  brush,  as 
above.  In  applying  either  of  these  remedies,  care  must  be 
taken  to  choose  that  part  of  the  day  when  the  caterpillars 
are  in  tbeir  oerta.  Thoy  rarely  quit  them  till  nine  o'clock, 
and  generally  return  to  them  again  about  twelve, 

CwcuHo.  This  is  a  small  bug,  or  beetle,  which  perfo- 
rates the  young  fruit  of  the  pear,  apple,  and  all  stone  fruits, 
and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them.  The  eggs  soon  hatch,  end  a 
small  maggot  is  produced,  which  feeds  either  on  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  or  on  the  kernel  of  the  seed  ;  for  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  different  species  are  not  %milar.  In  the  sIoim 
fruits,  this  injury  destroys  their  growth,  and  they  fall,  with 
the  little  enemy  within  them.  The  insect  retreats  into  the 
earth,  and  passes  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  comes 
forth  just  as  the  young  fruit  is  forming,  or  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  falling,  to  renew  its  mischievous  tabors.  This 
iu«ct  continues  its  depredations  from  the   1st  of  Ma^  until 
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•nlumn.  Dr.  James  Tilton,  of  Wilminglon,  Ddaware,  in 
■n  ariirJe  oa  this  Bubjecl,  published  ia  the  AmericsD  editions 
of"  Willich'a  Domestic  Encyclopedia,"  Dbservea,  that  "  oui 
fruile,  colleciivdy  estimated,  must  therebj'  be  depreciated 
.  more  than  half  their  value  ;"  aod  adda,  in  his  directioas  for 
destroying  the  insect,  "  all  the  domestic  animals,  if  well 
directed,  contribute  to  this  purpose.  Hogs,  in  a  special 
manner,  are  qualiiicd  for  the  work  of  exlerinination.  In 
large  orchards,  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  slock  of  hogs 
is  BufKcient  to  eat  up  oil  the  early  fruit  which  falls  from  May 
till  August.  This  precaution  will  be  more  especially  neces- 
sary in  large  peach  orchards  ;  for  otherwise,  when  the  hogs 
become  clo/ed  with  the  pulp  of  the  peach,  they  will  let  it 
fall  out  nf  their  mouths,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
kernel,  which  they  like  better  ;  and  thus  the  curculio, 
escaping  from  their  jaws,  may  hide  under  ground  till  next 
aprii:*." 

"  The  ordinary  fowls  of  a  farm-yard  are  great  devourera 
of  beetles.  Poultry  in  general  are  regarded  as  carnivorous, 
is  the  summer,  and  therefore  cooped  some  time  before  they 
are  eaten.  Every  body  knows  with  what  avidity  ducks 
seize  on  the  tumble-bug,  {tcarabaui  cat-nyex,')  and  it  is  prob- 
able, the  curculio  is  regarded  by  ell  fowls  as  an  equally  de- 
licious morsel,  llierefore  it  is, 'that  the  smooth  stone  fruits, 
particularly,  succeed  much  belter  in  lanes  and  yards,  where 
poultry  run  without  restraint,  than  in  gardens  and  other  in- 
closures,  where  fowls  are  excluded." 

Instead  of  turning  swine  into  orchards,  to  pick  up  the 
fruit  which  falls,  and  thus  destroy  the  worms  which  it  con- 
tains, it  will  oAen  be  found  most  expedient  (o  gather  such 
fruit,  and  give  it  to  swine  in  pens,  Sec,  either  raw,  or,  what 
would  be  belter,  boiled.  If  such  measures  were  generally 
taken  with  fruit  which  falls  spontaneously,  aa  to  prevent  the 
inaects,  which  generally  cause  it  to  drop  prematurely,  from 
escaping  into  the  ground,  the  worms,  which  destroy  one  half 
our  truit,  and  very  much  deteriorate  a  considerable  part  of 
(he  other  half,  would  soon  be  extirpated  from  our  orcbardi 
and  fruit-nrdens. 

■J|pAu,  Planl'louMt,  Pweron,  or  Vine-freUer.  "  This  Mnus 
of  insects  comprises  many  species  and  varieties,  which  are 
so  denominated  from  the  plants  they  infest.  The  males  are 
winged,  and  the  females  without  wings  ;  they  are  viviparous, 
{»roducing  iheir  young  alive,  in  the  spring  ;  and  also  ovipa- 
rous, laying  eggs  in   autumn.     Water,  dashed  with  fores 
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firom  a  syringe,  [or  garden  engine,]  will  prove  as  deilruclira 
to  them  as  any  thing,  when  on  trees  ;  and  smaller  plants 
may  be  washed  with  lime-water,  with  tobacco- water,  with 
elder  leaves,  infused  in  water,  or  wilh  common  soap-suda, 
any  of  which  will  destroy  the  insects."  —  London.  "Tie 
up  some  flour  of  sulphur  in  a  piece  of  rouslin,  or  fine  linen, 
and  with  this  the  leaves  of  young  shoots  or  plants  should  be 
duated,  or  it  may  be  thrown  on  them  by  means  of  a  common 
swan's-down  puff*,  or  even  a  dredging  box.  Sulphur  has  also 
been  found  to  promote  the  health  of  plants,  on  which  it  was 
sprinkled,  and  that  peach  trees,  in  particular,  were  remark- 
ably improved  by  it."  —  Domatic  EtKi/ctopcdia.  "  In 
green-houses,  (hey  are  readily  destroyed  by  the  smoke  of 
tobacco,  or  of  sulphur  ;  but  in  the  open  air,  fumigation, 
though  much  in  vogue  many  years  since,  is  of  do  avail. 
The  beat  remedy  b  the  simplest.  Soap-suds,  forcibly  ap- 
plied, will,  afler  one  or  two  applications,  effectually  destroy 
Ibem,  without  apparent  injury  to  the  plant."  —  Deane. 

A  writer  for  "  The  New  England  Farmer,"  (Vol.  III.  p 
9,)  after  staling  a  number  of  e^iperiments  with  soap-suds,  foi 
destroying  aphides,  which  were  unsuccessful,  or  but  partial- 
ly succeeded,  says,  "I  was  led  to  conclude,  that  It  is  not 
suRicienl  to  wet  the  upper  .side  of  the  leaves,  thinking  to 
make  them  disagreeable  or  poisonous  to  the  insect,  but  (hat 
they  must  be  well  drenched  or  immersed  in  (he  suds.  I 
therefore  applied  again  the  same  lemedy  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, —  instead  of  sprinkling  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,!  carried  a  pailful  of  suds  from  tree  to  tree, and, bend- 
ing the  tops  of  small  trees,  and  the  branches  of  larger  ones, 
immersed  all  the  parts  infested  with  lice,  holding  them  in  the 
liquor  for  a  moment,  that  none  might  escape  being  well  wet. 
On  examining  (ho  trees,  the  next  day,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lice  were  destroyed.  It  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  the 
wme  process  once  or  twice,  with  suds  not  (oo  weak, 
say  about  two  or  three  ounces  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of 
■water."  Another  writer  in  the  same  paper,  (p- 10,)  says, 
"I  have  applied  soap-suds  to  my  apple-trees,  in  order  to 
kill  the  lice.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  juat 
sprinkling  (hem  with  suds  will  not  kill  them  ;  neither  will 
dipping  the  branches  which  are  infested  with  them  kill  them. 
But  dipping  and  holding  them  in,  as  long  as  I  can  coo- 
veniently  hold  my  breath,  will  destroy  every  on*.  Tlie  suJs 
do  not  appear  to  injure  the  leaves.  I  (ried  suds  made  on 
purpose,  and  suds  which  had  been  used  for  family  washing. 
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Tb«  latter  answers  the  purpose  much  the  be:*.. '  It  u  pos- 
nble  to  make  soap-suds  so  struDg  as  to  kill  the  tendet 
branches,  as  well  as  tbe  insects  which  iarest  them.  The 
proportion  above  mentioned,  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  probably  most  advisable. 

Cul'tBOrm.  I'his  is  an  ash-colored  worm,  with  a  stripe  al- 
most black  on  its  back.  When  fully  grown,  it  is  about  tbe 
size  of  a  goosequill,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  qdarter  in 
length.  They  arc  very  apt  to  cut  olf  young  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers,  beets,  &c.  They  never  voluntarily  appear  on  (be 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  day  time,  but  may  be  found 
about  an  inch  below  it.  In  (he  night  they  nmke  their  ex- 
cursions, cut  off  tbe  stems  of  young  plants,  just  at  the  (□[>  of 
tbe  groand,  and  again  bury  themselves. 

Dr.  Deane  observed,  "  I  once  prevented  tbeir  depreda- 
tions in  my  garden,  by  manuring  the  soil  with  sea-mud, 
newly  taken  from  the  flats.  The  plants  generally  escaped, 
though  every  one  was  cut  off*  in  a  spol  of  ground  that  lies 
contiguous.  From  the  success  of  this  experiment,  I  con- 
clude that  salt  is  very  offensive  or  pernicious  to  them.  Lime 
and  ashes,  in  some  measure,  prevent  their  doing  mischief; 
but  sea-water,  salt,  or  brine.  Would  be  more  effectual  anti- 
dotes. The  most  effectual,  and  not  a  laborious  remedy, 
even  in  field-culture,  is  to  go  round  every  morning,  and  open 
the  earth  at  tbe  foot  of  the  plant,  and  you  will  never  fail  to 
find  tbe  worm  at  the  root  within  four  inches.  Kill  him,  and 
you  will  save  not  only  tbe  other  plants  of  your  field,  but, 
probably,  many  thousands  in  future  years." 

Tliere  i;  some  danger,  in  making  use  of  salt,  brine,  or 
siia-water,  of  injuring  the  plants  in  attempting  to  destroy 
insects  ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  generally  prefer  decoc- 
tions of  elder,  walnut  leaves,  or  tobacco.  Mr.  Preston,  of 
Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  preserved  bis  cabbage-plants  from 
cut-worms  by  wra[^ing  a  hickory-leaf  round  tbe  stem,  be- 
tween tbe  roots  and  leaves.  —  ^ew  England  Fanner, 
Vol.  III.  p.  369.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Fiske,  of  Worcester, 
llamachusetts,  in  speaking  of  (his  insect,  says,  "  To  search 
out  the  spoiler,  and  kill  him,  is  the  very  best  course  ; 
but  as  his  existence  is  not  known  except  by  his  ravages,  I 
make  a  fortress  for  my  plants  with  paper,  winding  it  conical- 
ly  and  firmly  above  the  root,  and  securing  it  by  a  low  em- 
bankment of  earth." — A«w  £t^tand  Farmer,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  363. 

Liu  «•  appU-trte§.    There  is  a  species  of  insect  tnfeating 
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Kpple-trees  whieh  maj  be  Bty\ei  the  bark  lovae,  to  diatn 
gaiah  it  from  the  plant  lout,  or  ajAi*.  It  ie,  in  form,  like 
naif  a  keroel  of  rye,  but  much  smaller,  with  the  flat  aid* 
stickiDg  to  the  bark  of  (he  tree.     Jesae  Buel,  Esq.,  of  Alba- 


Bogland  Farmer,'  for  destroTing  the  parasitic  enemy  ;  aail, 
that  being  the  particular  time  to  make  the  application,  I  im- 
mediate]/ set  about  it.  For  this  purpose,  I  Cook  eight  parts 
of  water  and  two  of  aofl  soap,  and  mixed  with  these  lime 
enough  to  make  a  thick  whitewash.     With  a  whitewash  and 

taint  bniah  I  put  this  upon  the  trunks  and  timba  of  trees,  as 
igh  as  was  practicable,  filling  the  cracks  in  the  bark,  and 
covering  the  whole  surface.  The  «6ect  has  been,  not  onlj 
to  destroy  moat  of  the  lice,  but  to  give  the  Ireea  ao  improved 
and  vigorous  appearance.  The  outer  bark,  which,  from  a 
stinted  growth,  had  become  rou|h  and  hard,  has,  in  a  meas- 
ure, fallen  off  in  flakes,  and  disclosed  a  soft,  smooth  bark, 
the  sure  indication  of  health." 

^pplt-tree  Bortr,  (^Saptrda  bwitala.)  The  scientific  de- 
scription of  this  very  pernicious  insect  is  thus  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Say,  of  Philulelphia  ; ""  Hoar/  ;  above,  light-brown, 
with  (wo  broad  white  fillets.  Inhabits  the  United  S(a(ea 
Body,  white  ;  eyes,  fuscous  ;  a  small  spot  on  the  vertex,  and 
another  behind  each  eye,  light-brown  ;  aiUtmia,  moderate, 
slightly  tinged  with  bluish  ;  tkorax,  light-brown,  with  (wo 
broad,  white  lines,  approaching  before  ;  tlytra,  light-brown, 
irr^ularly  punctured  ;  a  broad,  white,  longitudinal  line  on 
each,  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the  outer  edge^  Length,* 
from  one-half  to  seven-tenths  of  an  inch.  A  very  pretty  in- 
sect. In  the  larv«  state,  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  apple- 
tree,  boring  into  the  wood."  — Jimrniii  of  the  ^cudem*/  of 
Seiencet,  Phil.,  Vol.  III.  p.  409. 

Professor  Say,  in  a  letter  to  Jesae  Buel,  Esq.,  says,  "  You 
■tate  tha(  it  leaves  the  nupa,  and  becomes  nerfect,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  and  Jiat  the  eggs  are  deposited  beneath 
(be  surface  of  tl^  soii.  These  two  circumstances  ascertain- 
td,  I  would  recommend  the  application,  early  in  May,  or 
the  latter  part  of  April,  of  oomroon  bricklayer's  mortar, 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  cover  completely  ttM 
part,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  where  the  deposit  Is  made. 
This  preventive  was  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  ShotweU 
against  the  attacks  of  the  peach-tree  insect,  (see  '  Ameri- 
tan  Farmer,'  Vol.  VI.  p.  14,)  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
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■honld  not  be  equally  efficBcious  in  the  preservalion  of  the 
apple-tree."  —  JUemoirt  of  the  Jftvi  York  Board  of  .Agri^ 
cviture.  Vol.  III.  p.  479. 

The  "  MasaBchusetts  Agricultural  Repositoiy,"  (Vol.    V. 

LS60,)  coDtaioB  a  paper  on  ihia  insect,  by  John  Prince, 
q.,  by  which  it  appears,  that  worms  of  this  kind  are  got 
rid  of  by  "  digging  round  the  tree,  and  clearing  away  the 
earth  to  the  roots,  and  then,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  a 
chisel,  or  a  gouge,  and  a  small  wire  to  probe,  if  they  are 
deep  in  the  tree,  they  may  easily  be  destroyed."  AAer  tak- 
ing out  the  worms,  the  wounds  should  be  covered  over  with 
grafting-clay  and  a  large  proportion  of  dry  wood  ashes 
raized,  and  the  earth  then  returned  to  the  tree.  The  process 
for  cleansing  the  trees  from  borers  should  be  performed  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  fro^  is  out  of  the  ground,  or  at  least 
before  the  month  of  June,  aa  the  perfect  insect  escapes  be- 
fore that  time. 

Slugfeorm,  or  Jfaktd  Snail.  These  reptiles  appear  on 
the  leaves  of  fruit-trees  la  the  month  of  July.  Professor 
Peck  has  ascertained  that  they  are  the  progeny  of  a  small 
black  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  leaf  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  They  ntay  be  destroyed  by  means  of 
lime,  sprinkled  over  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  jMwder.  For 
this  purpose,  a  wooden  box,  of  convenient  size,  having  its 
bottom  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  is  to  be  filled 
with  lime.  This  being  mounted  on  a  pole  and  shaken  over 
the  tree,  distributes  the  lime  among  the  leaves,  and  the  slugs 
are  immediately  destroyed.  The  labor  is  very  trivial  ;  a 
man  may  cover  a  large  tree  in  three  or  four  mmutea  ;  and 
the  desired  effect  is  certain.  Fine  earth  shaken  through  a 
basket  or  perforated  box  will  answer  as  well. 

"  Another  remedy,  it  is  said,  will  prove  equally  efiectual. 
It  is  a  strong  infusion  of  tar,  made  by  pouring  water  on  tar, 
and  suffering  it  to  stand  two  or  three  days,  when  it  becomes 
strongly  impregnated.  This,  if  sprinkled  over  the  leaves  by 
means  of  an  engine,  will  kill  these  vermin  instantaneously. 
A  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  will  probably  produce  the  de- 
sired eflect,  and  tanner's  bark  put  round  the  tree,  it  is  said, 
will  have  a  salutary  tendency  as  a  preveotive."  —  Tkaeher't 
Orekardut. 

Forsyth  recommends  watering  the  ground  where  these  in- 
aects  are  with  soap-suds  and  urine,  mixed  with  tobacco- 
water.  Ducks  admitted  into  a  garden  will  destroy  all  within 
their  reach. 

£7 
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Win-w»rm,  or  Bedttorm.  ThM  iMect  m  ileiMk  ,  and 
■wily  about  an  inch  long,  with  ■  hard  coal,  and  a  pointed 
■^  *  Mr.  Wmiam  Moody,  of  Saco,  (MaiBc.)  in  a  cmwbu- 
D  to  Horn.  Jotiab  Ctftiacj,  pobli^ed  in  "  The  Maas*- 
I  Axricnkanl  Repo«U»r7,"(VoL  IV.  p.  363,)  ob- 
"  lain  persuaded,  Itoid  ezpchenee,  that  ae^saMl, 
put  under  com  or  potatoea  with  maoore,  or  spread  on  the 
land,  will  go  far,  if  not  wbollj,  to  the  total  destmctton  of 
Iheae  deetnicti**  worma,  on  which  nothing  eUe  eeeina  to 
have  anj  effect.  It  ha*  a  bencBcial  effect  spread  on  land 
before  plou^iag,  or  even  aAer  land  ia  planted  with  corn  or 
poiatoea,  not  onJj'  to  destroj  the  wire-worm  and  other  in- 
•ncta,  but  to  incresae  th«  crop.  With  my  neighbouia,  a 
londof  aan  land  ia  considered  aa  preferable  to  a  load  of  the 
beM  mannre,  to  mix  in  with  their  commoa  bam  manure,  or 
to  apread  on  their  garden*  and  low  fiat  land." 

Probablj'  aea-fliud  or  aea-water  would  produce  good  eP- 
fects  aa  preserrativea  agaioet  this  and  other  insecta. 

Soaking  aeed  com  in  a  solution  of  copperas  in  water,  ba« 
b«en  foui^  effeetoal  against  this  inaect.  See  page  30  of  this 
work. 

The  ShriptA  Bmg,  or  Tellme  Fly.  This  is  a  small  insect 
of  the  eiiUofUra  order,  or  such  as  have  an^actmu  thftra,  ot 
wing  caaea,  like  the  beetle.  The  elytra  of  this  bug  are 
striped  with  yellow  and  black.  They  prey  on  the  young 
jdoats  of  cucumber*,  melons,  squashes,  and  others  of  the 
euauHtiuea  species.  "  These  insects  may  be  considerably 
thinned  by  killing  them  in  a  dewy  morning,  when  they  have 
net  the  free  use  of  their  wings,  and  cannot  well  escape.  But 
nothing  that  I  have  tried  has  proved  so  effectual  as  sifting  or 
spriakTiag  powdered  soot  upon  the  plaitts  when  the  morning 
Mw  remains  on  them.  This  forms  a  bitter  covering  for  the 
plants,  which  the  bugs  cannot  endure  the  taste  of."  — 
1)mm.  "  We  would  recommend  aprinkhog  the  plants  with 
a  little  sulphur  or  Scotch  sauff."  —  Farmtr'*  .Sui^td. 
But  the  surest  defence  gainst  these  insects  is,  mcloaing  the 
plants  with  a  frame,  and  a  muslin  or  gauze  covering. 

For  able  and  scientific  descriptions  of  most  of  the  insects 
which  infest  our  fields  and  gardens,  we  would  refer  to  a 
"  Diteomrtt  delivered  before  the  MassacbusettB  Morticut-- 
tnral  Society,  by  Thsddeus  W.  Harris,"  published  in 
"The  New  England  Farmer,"  Vol.  XI.  p  204.  and  foW 
lowing  pnges. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

It  wh  remuked  bj  Sir  John  Sinclur,  that  the  intmluctiini  of  ni 

■jricollural  ii     '  .■-■.■     . »  .,-.... 


diffioalt*,  owlnff  lo  the  iinontice,  the  prvjudi 
— -■  •-■■   -en.     Many "— -' 


very  atnuidl/  nliin 


in  nuDj  cuei  however  Uie;^  liave  aucceeded  by  allcnlion  and  pent 
■ace,  utd  bj  rewirdine  iheii  laborers  inin;  new  and  Tiluabie  ia 
menta  hare  been  brougnl  inU>  j^nFril  uie. 


r  and  Taluable  imple- 


The  fannen  of  New  England  are  tno  ealighlened,  and  hue  Ion  much 
regard  for  Ihejr  own  bent  inlereil,  lo  be  under  the  dominion  ofauch  prof- 
ilKH  prejudieea.  AccordinBly,  we  find  not  only  a  very  incmiing  de- 
mand for  Dew  and  improTea  ■ericultural  machiDea,  toola,  Ac.,  but  that 
oar  praotical  farmen  are  that  it  for  their  iatereat  to  procure  the  beiL 

Tbe  AgTiGultunl  Wairhouae  and  Seed  Store,  in  Boaton,  SI  and  59 
North  Market  Street,  Job.  Breck  Sc  Co.  proprietora,  baa  become  ao  ealen- 

piielora  lo  continue  and  eilend  it  in  all  its  varioua  branehea  for  the  ac- 
eonunodation  of  llie  practical  and  acientiHc  farmer,  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  uaefy  implementa  nf  huabandry,  and  lo  fUmiah  the  beat 
toob  fbr  hia  buaineaa. 

An  Mtabliahment  of  thia  kind  not  only  anawera  the  abOTV  purpoee, 
but  aema  aa  a  deinMlOTy  in  which  the  inTentive  arliMn  may  place  hia 
artielea  fbr  aale.  The  proprtetora  do  not  beaitale  to  nj,  that  among  (he 
Tarielf  oT  aitictea  on  hand  at  thi*  eatabiiihment,  many  are  far  superior 
in  their  form  and  oonatructlon,  and  far  better  adapted  lo  ihe  porpoae  for 
which  the;  an  intended,  than  any  otiieta  whidi  hare  been  in  oaa  in  (Us 
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rated  b;  Ibe  late  Joerph  Pope,  E«i.,  of  HHllowell,  Miiii 
wn  in  ■uecenful  operation   in  different  ptttta  of  the  counlrr  [OT  nwn; 
yean,  and  is  found  to  be  the  beat  oprrsttriE  inacbine  for  all  kluda  oi 


yean,  and  is  found  to  be  the  beat  ope raline  machine  for  all 
grain  that  iiaa  been  in  uac  ;  it  i>  well  sdapted  for  geltinz  out  ri 

H^'i  Thralling  Maehtnt.  Hale'a  newlr  JnTcntcS  nee  and  grain 
threabing  roachinea  are  found  on  trial  (o  be  the  moat  thorougb  and 
elective  implementa  we  have  had  in  opeiation  fur  the  purpoae  iiUcoded  j 
it  ia  a  fer;  aimple  operating  marhine,  and  powerful  and  quick  in  it* 
motion ;  doea  the  work  well,  srparalea  and  cleans  the  grain  at  the  lima 
time.     Thia  machine  muat  be  to  the  rice  planter  an  indiapenaable  im  >le- 


Sbuw  CaUtrt.    The  straw  cutter  la  a  machine  well  worlh  the  atten 

lion  of  every  farmer,  and  should  be  in  common  ubp  with  every  perMD 
'     ''         '     '  ;  and  from  the  gieat  improvement  and  gimplkily  of  ihs 

in  ase.lhe  work  ia  done  wi I h  great  expedition  and  facility. 

■ubject  of  gte&t  regret  t>  every  friend  of  the  agrioulturel  iateipat. 
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AMD  IDSAL  BOONOUm. 
le  mihiDti  tit  Dol  in  more  ^nenl  awe.    Every  fanner  who  ii 


Mr.  Btnjamm  Halt'i  aceount  <^  At  tmringt  madt  tg  dit  aua  ^  SIram 

CMtri,  tm^oytd  to  nu  Hag  ajid  Striae  at  Foddrr  for  Hermi. 

Mr  Hile  i*  proprietor  of  &  line  of  atagea  iiuiniDg  betwaea  Newbnijr- 
port  and  Boaton.    He  aaja, 
Tba  whole  bdioudE  of  hay  parchaoed  from 

April  1  to  Oct.  I,l8)6(aiz  momba),  and         Timt.   aM.    p*.   ih$. 

uaed  at  the  atace  alablp,  waa  39        4         0         10 

At  twentj-liTe  dollan  pa  Ion,  (the  lowrat 

price  at  which  haj  waa  patcbaaed  in  1B16,)  HOO  00 

From  Oct.  1,  1816,  lo  April  1,  1817,  whole 

amount  of  hay  and  airaw  purchaaed  for, 

aad  conanined  b;  ths  aame   numbar   of 


9S1023 

Deduct  on  hand  Apnl  1, 1817,  by  eatiraatlan, 

fbar  lona  more  than  there  wai  Oct.  1, 1816, 

M  twentj-fire  dollara  per  Ion,  100 


ftrenoe  in  expenae  in  feedins  with  cut 

fodder,  and  ihat  which  is  uncaC  |389  77 

Whole  amounl  of  hay  uaed  Ibr  the  boraea  of 
the  Salem  atige,  twenty-fiTe  in  number,  T.     net,    art.    Itt, 

from  April  1  (o  Oct.  1, 1816,  rii. .  93         D         0  0 

At  thirty  dollara  per  Ion,  (the  loweat  price  in 
Balem,)  (86000 

Whole  amount  oonsumed  by  the  aame  num- 
ber of  bonea,  from  Oct.  I,  IdIO,  lo  April  1, 
1817, 

r.     art.     m.     lit.  Com. 

etfiw      15       13        0         0  *I8780 

H«jr  I       16        0         0  8100 


Saving  Id  neing  ohopped  fodder  liT*  monlba. 

Total  Baring  in  umng  tlie  aliai*  culler  nine 

moDlha,  Tit.:  at  Newbucyport,  four  monlba. 


The  members  of  Ibe  board  of  Iruateea  of  Ihe  Haaaacbuaelta  Agricnl- 
tnral  Society,  ti>  whom  IW  above  acconnl  waa  conununicaled  by  Hr. 
Bale,  were  infatmed  by  that  grnlleman,  thai  he  lucd  no  more  gr«in 
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a  Oct.  ?  41G,  lo  April.  1817,  than  wti  atei  Tram  April,  ISIfi.  bi  Oel 

'ing  and  nia  in  culling  fodiJci 

_    .     .       .   ...  ,     in  better  hesl 111 ,  more  pirlicii- 

larl/  old  hones,  tad  luch  as  may  have  been  iajuced  in  their  wiwl. 

It  it  a  iact  ibat  bofiui  will  Lve  and  continue  MCiiceable  niieh  longsr 
when  fed  on  cut  fodder.  The  machine  inTented  and  manuTantured  br 
Willi*  knovn  «■  "  WiUU'i  imfrmtd  Slrata  and  Hay  CuOtr"  ia  the 
moat  dur^la  sod  beat  operaling  machine  that  ha*  come  to  out  knowl- 
edge) and  what  U  worthj  or  nctioe,  ihey  reqnire  bat  one  person  to 
operate  them,  which  ia  not  (be  caae  with  manj  other  machinea  ;  in  tliia 
there  ■■  «  great  SBTrng  in  cultini  Teed,  and  likewise  the  fodder  ttaj  be 
cut  of  an/  lengtti  required  \  tb  knivea  being  placed  in  front  of  the 
machine,  can  be  at  all  timea  euunloed  and  kept  in  nwd  order.  The 
feeding  rollera  are  *o  conaliucted,  that  while  ihe  machine  ii  in  the  act 
of  cutting,  the  raller*  ceaae  to  feed,  which  rendeia  the  cutting  operation 
very  eaay, 

£a«tmM'(  Strme  Cxttw,  with  ii 

liihmeaU.     Prioe,  fiftj  to  liitj  dollara. 

fftUta'a  Vtrtitai  Slrau  and  Hay  Cutter.  It  i*  well  conatrucled,  made 
of  the  beat  materia' 


ith  improTpd  aide  geaiing  and  cflindrical 

I  calculated  lor  large  UHTeiteDaiTe  eatab- 

J  dollara. 

Hay  CutUT.  It  i*  well  conatrucled,  made 
rat  material*  and  of  Ihe  beat  workmaD*hip,  Fed  and  worked  bv 
(  work*  free  and  easy,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Il  will 
I  thiitv-a™  lo  forty  bushel*  per  hour.     Price  thirty-S»e  dollata. 


It  thu  ia  tbe  heat 


Thiaii 


NATHAN  ADAMS. 

Tlu  Camvum  Duttk  Hand  Culling  Maehiiu.  a  one  of  tboae  impiemenl* 
in  comtnon  uie,  and  known  to  every  practical  farmer  ;  and  ia  ooondned 
ai  good  I  machine  foi  a  anull  eitabliahment  a*  .any  in  uae.  Will  cu( 
from  ten  to  twenty  buahel*  per  hour. 

Sajari'a  hapraetd  aitd  Commim  Strum  Cutter,  with  lide  gearing ;  weU 
approved,  and  ia  in  very  general  u«e. 

Oreoi't  Patait  Sirate  Cutttr.  The  moat  approved  machine  now  in 
oae  fat  cutting  (odder :  ver;  aimple  In  lla  constraction,  and  in  no  way 
KaUa  to  get  out  of  order ;  doea  the  work  with  great  eaae  and  deapatoh. 


Cf 


Soal  Slramtr.    The  above  cut  npresents  a 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  (a  work  printed  in  Si 

74,  and  alluded  to  in  page  51  of  the  present  won.  ii  coniuu  at  a  OoiMr. 
■ad  wooden  cheat  or  box  placed  over  it  or  near  it.  Tlie  box  may  be  of 
■Df  liie,  and  ao  placed, aa  to  ba  anpplied  and  emptied  by  wheel  and  ha&d 
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iuTowi  in  the  euie*t  inanneT,  either  bj  the  end  or  top,  or  both,  beiuf 
made  to  open.  "  If  the  boi  i*  made  eight  feel  by  6te,  ud  three  deep 
il  will  bold  M  many  potUoei  u  will  feed  fifl;  eowe  for  twentj-fvnr  Iwan 
■nd  then  ma;  be  Meamed  id  an  hour." 


Plnghi.  Thii  implenieni,  oae  of  the  oldeit  and  raoet  neernl  enjoyed 
on  a  tarm,  hu  undergone  nf  late  yeara  a  wonderful  chann  in  ail  ita 
tnntt  enenliil    pirta,  ind  hu  been  greatly   impHKed.     The  cait  iron 


plough  ii  now  niMl  ^neratlj  oi 

They  hire  been  uaed  at  the  differen*. 


ered  drcidedly  the  beil.     Aiuonr  the  diffeteot  plougha  Dov  mada  < 
"    alsndi  unri railed.     They  hare  been  uaed  at  the  dil 
id  ploughing  matchea,  and  bare  ia  all  caaea  been  Cpprored 


bjthein.  Al  the  Brighton  cattle  >how  at  the  exhibitim  in  Oelobef, 
■332,  Ikey  reeeired  the  pcemiuni  of  ten  dollars,  awarded  aa  beinf  the 
beat  ptoagb  preaenled. 

(Etirut  fhsai  ibe  Hupon  it  ike  ComaUtica.) 

"The  plaugha  were  all  of  oait  iron,  and  br  all  of  the  moit  approved 
nunufactaren.  The  one  by  Mr.  Chailei  lloward,  of  Hingfaam,  waa  ■ 
anperior  implement,  conaiderable  improvement*  baring  recently  been 
made  by  bip,  in  making  the  mould-board  loager  than  uaual,  and  awct- 
ling  the  breait  of  ibe  Aare,  ao  aa  b>  make  eteij  part  bear  equally  ;  by 
which  meana  the  plough  runa  more  true  and  uteaity,  ta  alwaya  free  from 
carrying  forward  any  earth,  and  wean  perfectly  blight  \  and  being  made 
on  malheinatieal  prmeiplea,  he  infociaed  the  committee  he  could  make 
the  diSeient  aiiea  alwaya  the  nme."  JOKN   PRINCE, 

EDBNEZER  HEATH, 
JOHN  BAKER,  3d. 

"  The  doty  of  awarding  a  premiam  '  to  the  ploagh  which  ahall  be 
adjudged  b<^t  of  all  thoie  lued  at  the  ptonghing  match,'  devolved  on 
the  taw  cinNia£H«Uji*nd  they  agreed  unanimously  to  award  it  to  Mr. 
Charlef  lloward,  tf  Hingbam,  lor  hia  new  and  improved  plough;  lea 
dollara."  GOEHAM   PARSONS, 

Chaiman  of  Saigle  Teams. 
JOHN  PRINCE, 

Ckairman  of  OmWs  TaoM*. 

There  baa  been  no  plough  pteaented  lince  ISXi  which  haa  been  oon- 
•Idered  better  than  the  Howard  plough ;  therefore  the  oommitlee  have 
not  awarded  a  premium  aince  that  year  ;  tfaey  atiil  oOer  the  premium  of 
ten  dollar*  for  the  beat  plough, 

3UU  Ua  Plough.  This  plough,  for  which  a  premium  waa  given  at 
Brighlon,  ia  found  to  be  a  very  great  improvomenl  on  the  phiugha  now 
in  nae.  for  working  on  Bidc-hillt.  The  mould-board  ia  eo  conalrucled  aa 
to  ahiil  on  each  side,  ai  mty  be  required,  by  tarnln^  on  the  under  aidq 
W  the  plough  u  the  team  turna  at  each  end  of  the  furrow. 
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HsMnTj  rmmntd  DoaUt  MauU-Bamrd  Pttmrk.  Thn  plamgh  m 
wpll  edculalcd  for  fnirowing  out  Isod,  iplitting  hiDa,  ploughing  helweea 
corn,  potato,  ami  vegetable  caLtivatjaD,  to  great  advantage.  A  great 
labot-wving  macbiDC  ;  uTca  nearly  all  the  hoeing  of  corn  oi  potatoea. 

Bigelmc't  Plough.  Thia  plough  ii  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  in 
genvral  me,  and  lerj  much  approved,  being  reij  atroug  and  quite  light, 
doci  the  work  well  vith  little  labor. 

Morte'i  Plaagk.    Similar  lo  Bigeloir'i.  bat  a  better  made  ailide- 

RictM  amm»»  Wood  Plngk.     Of  all  aiwa. 

tl/iind  Plaugk,  and  PUmgh  Seraperi  Of  all  uKi,  made  to  order  at 
the  iboiled  notice. 

Quaitr  Hand  Plough.  For  gardena,  a  Tei;  luefol  implement,  and 
naed  to  great  advaatage  in  giiden  caltJTBlion,    Steel  pointed. 


CkandUr't  Imprmed  DouUa  Harrotc.  Thia  harrow  ii  ao  eonatmeled 
>a  to  be  in  two  parta,  and  joined  together  bj  hingea  on  two  atiaight  oelt- 
Lro  pine,  to  that  one  part  can  be  laiaed  and  awung  over  on  the  other  half 

■__  ___  jjj  advantage  over  the  common  hanow  i«,  that  it 

___! :j j^  elevated  or  lurntd  to  • 

proceed*  horiionlallv  ;   It 
I,  trera,  Sec.     It  will  likewiie  better 

:  and  biuh  puller  Ib  one  of  the  moit 
uaeful  and  effective  implcmenla  in  u>e  ;  it  ia  emplojed  in  clearing  la&d 
•f  ander  bmih,  amall  tieei,  barberry  and  other  buahet.    It  ia  of  iron  jf 
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tMjmat  or  dimeuiou  required,  •omettuDg  io  the  fbm  of  anike  or  claw, 
with  tho  teeth  much  bent.  The  ground  ii  looaened  uonnd  the  tree  or 
bdah  which  u  to  be  reiDoved.  TIk  leelh  or  el»wa  are  entered  on  ons 
nde,  a  hone  or  oxen  are  attached  bj  a  chuD  to  the  daw  and  dnwa  on 
the  oppoaile  aide.  One  man  and  hone  or  one  jroke  of  oxen  will  do  more 
work  with  this  fmplemrtt  than  At*  men  oan  do  without  it,  in  digging 
and  clearing  laud. 


CuUivMtaTj.  Howard  and  SeaTer'a  patent  fixed  and  expanding  cnlti- 
Taloia,  of  all  siie*.  The  cultivator  iw  an  implement  that  u  coming  into 
Tery  general  lue  in  all  paila  of  the  oountij,  and  Hrvei  in  a  gical  meaa- 
lue  in  lien  of  bating.  The  teeth  are  ao  conitructed  ai  to  raiae  tha 
ground,  and  leave*  it  verj  light  and  free  for  Gnltiration,  ai>d  at  the  aame 
time  de*tro;>  the  weeds ;  and  is  well  adapted  to  louthern  and  western 
cultivation. 

These  outtlTators  are  adapted  to  all  hind*  of  ground,  for  running 
through  rows  of  corn,  polaLoei,  and  vegetables  of  ill  kinds  ;  and  usrd 
in  the  cultivation  of  taopa,  instead  of  the  plough  and  hoe,  and  are  found 
br  saperior  to  either  It  is  likewise  well  adapUd  to  harrow  in  grain  and 
grmea  seed  ;  and,  for  the  oiony  dscb  to  which  ibis  implement  may  be  ap- 
plied, it  must  be  consideied  one  of  the  moM  valaable  tools  that  ii  used 
on  a  farm,  and  is  coming  into  rer;  general  use. 

This  certiOes,  that  I  have  used  Seaver's  cultivalor,  and  find  It  a  ninch 
better  article  to  work  among  corm  and  potatoes,  than  anj  machim  that 
I  have  ever  tried ;  it  deais  the  weeds  between  the  raws  nuch  more 
effecluativ  than  either  a  plough  or  hairow,  and  saves  a  sreal  deal  of 
labor.  BENJ-  WHEELER. 

Framiugham,  1834. 

Bnad-Cait  MaeKme,  Bennet's  broad-oast  machiBe.  This  machine, 
which  is  designed  for  sowing  broad-caat  is  found,  when  naed  on  smootli 
aad  even  gmond,  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  sows  verj  regular  and  even, 
and  is  used  with  great  despatch. 

TVes  Bnaka.  Fickering'i  improved  wire  bnubss  are  fbnnd  to  be  the 
most  eSectivo  implements  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  trees  and  deatroy- 
ug  CBterpillars,  of  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  used.  This  brush,  which 
k  mode  in  a  spiral  or  taper  fbtn,  and  about  eight  inchee  long,  is  fixed 
■n  the  end  of  a  pole,  the  small  part  of  the  brush  is  snif  red  into  the 
«*bs,  and  •  looderale  twist  of  two  or  three  turns  takes  the  web  and  sU 
•MMOMtcd  with  it  clear  from  the  tree.    It  should  be  used  very  early  ia 
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tte  mentint  and  late  in  Ibe  tfleniooD,  when  Ibe  iiMeet*  ue  !■  tbnr 


«rau.    Quaker'!  improTed  (pir-piTeraiiiif  cbeew  preM,  "nm 
condrucled  u  to  govern  and  ngulile  ibelT,  in  preaiog  a 


w  of  uiy  liw,  wilhoDt  an j~ weight!, 
iDcU'iiinj ^  ™  -»  --- 


LtoBM'M  mpraetd  Chtat  Prat;  wbicb  i«  ao  constructed,  that  acren 
ot  fmulecD  pound*'  weight  will  preaa  anj  comuuio  aiied  cbeeaa. 
Okcan  Haap$,  difltrent  aiie*. 
Oteat  Cleuit- 
Curd  MUit,  for  ootting  obeeM  entda,  which  bdlitatM  the  lahor  af  Mm 

t^Oemdm.  Thia  invention  ia  round  to  be  of  rreit  ulilitj  and  ad- 
nntage  in  leating  the  gnalitjr  of  cretin  given  b;  each  saw.  It  oonaiila 
aT  a  imall  mahogany  mm^  which  containa  four  or  aiz  glaaa  tube*  of 
ten  ioches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Ha«e  tube*  are  di- 
vided into  tenthi,  and  nnmbeied  fram  one  to  ten,  wbioh  ahow  the  qota- 
Ihjr  t^  cream  given  by  eioh  cow.  Thia  Utile  article  ia  fbond  Torj  nw 
K,  and  ia  much  naed  in  large  da  ktiea. 

C,q,t,=cdbvG00g[C 
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OauU't  PWniC  Ckum,  which  bu  baen  in  me  for  MvenI  yttn,  k  tfa* 
■Doit  ■ppn>T«d  ind  eonTenieol  chum  nnw  in  uae.  The  pojtiauUr  od- 
TsntagB  if  the  fitcility  with  which  it  can  1m  worked.  From  it*  quick 
and  powerful  motion  It  will  produce  the  greileft  qunliLj  of  batter  fram 
the  ume  quantity  of  cream  ;  i*  easj  to  clean,  and  no  wa;  liable  lo  get 
out  of  ordH'. 

Hh.  FiiamDair,  Editor  of  tMe  Jfeie  England  Farwur. 

Sin,  —  In  sniwer  to  the  inquiry  iripecUng  the  Oanlt'a  churn,  which 
I  puTciiaied  at  the  lericultural  warehouae,  I  give  it  «•  m;  decided  opin- 
ion, that  they  are  the  beat  chuma  I  have  ev*r  seen  in  uae.  Tbej  are 
Terj  convenient  to  keep  clean,  bring  the  butter  very  eaaj,  and  leqnire 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minillea  to  do  a  chuming, 

Beapecifotlr  yoort,  B.  REYNOLDS 

Sharon,  Jane  15,  ItS!). 

SoM  Ckum.     A  auiall  article,  well  csloulaled  for  amall  fkmiUei. 


nai'f  baprotti  Patau  Dirt  Straper.  This  rosd  or  dirt  aeiapar,  in> 
ed  by  Sliadiiick  Davis,  ia  used  la  great  advantage  in  reiDOTUig  dirt 
ravet,  more  paiticulatly  in  stony  Unda,  from  tM  peculiar  conatraih 
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tlon  or  Ihe  polnti,  which  us  gimilar  ta  thoae  of  4  ploogb  point,  tkmj 
enter  the  {round  Ter;  free  ind  euj,  fill  uid  diacbuge  tbemaelTM,  wd 
■re  euLly  muMged  by  ons  hone  or  s  rok«  of  oxen.  Ploughing  ii  on- 
neceMiry  where  these  ihoveli  ftre  o*ed. 

We  llie  undeni|[iied  hereby  cettify,  that  we  have  lued  DaiU'i  palent 
plaogh- pointed  road  and  dirt  Knper,  and  we  ooniider  it  a  {teat  improTC- 
uient  oa  the  coninuiti  road  scraper,  and  can  with  confidense  recommeDd 
it  lo  Hie  public,  ai  being  superior  lo  any  implenieiit  of  the  kind  we  hua 
e*e[  (ued,  particularly  id  undy  and  iloay  Und,  being  ao  conitiacled  ai 
to  load  itself  without  the  (ua  of  ploughiog,  which  is  comaion  ID  using 
the  old-foihioDed  dirt  scraper.  We  oansidei  it  oue  of  Ihe  gieolett  labor- 
■aring  implements  to  Ihe  road-maker  that  can  be  Deed,  aod  as  such  wa 
fully  rccommeiid  it  to  the  public. 

ABM.  WASHBURN,  Bridgemtsr. 
HENRY  9.  PACKARD,  JVSrli  DartmailJi. 
BRADFORD  HUWLAND,  SauUk  DartMoMk. 

TVuiuKf  ^fcears.  This  article,  which  was  formerly  mode  by  Wakfr' 
lisld,  of  Gardener,  lias  since  been  rei;  much  improved,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered OS  one  of  the  best  and  moat  approred  iniplementa  in  use,  and 
has  taken  the  place  of  Ibe  pruning  knife ;  and  for  grape  vines  and 
small  trees  is  considered  much  the  best;  oe  upon  an  easy  drawingstrok* 
it  cuU  very  smooth  and  fair  without  injury  to  the  bark  or  wood. 

Seylia.  The  agricultural  concave  scythes,  which  are  found,  tmm 
the  peculiar  form  and  ahape  in  which  tliey  are  made,  to  cut  upon  tba 
principle  of  a  drawing  stroke,  and  are  very  easily  ground  and  kept  in 
good  order,  and  are  cunsidereil  the  best  scylhei  that  aie  manufaclured. 
From  the  peculiar  construction  of  lhe*«  scythea  the  edge  is  kiways  left 
Irne  in  the  middle  of  ibe  scythe. 

Scfikt  RiJUt.     Auatin's  and  Derby's  riBea  aie  considered  the  best  arti- 
cles made  for  the  ourpoae,     Thry  are  about  tJie  liie  of  the  eommon  saud 
1  tine  emery,  and  give  a  very  aharp  and  good  edg*. 


altered  and  improved  lo  great  advantage  ivilhin  a  (cw  yeara  past.  The 
inathee  manutoctured  by  Vickery  Bakur  for  Ibe  proprieton  of  the  agri- 
cnttuisl  warehouse  are  found  to  be  the  most  approved  and  beat  oalcu- 


lated  to  work  free  and  easy.     The  regular  quick  turn  at  tbe  heel,  aad 
ir  and  aubstuitial  iron  rings  which  secure  thu  sc/Iha  and  niba. 


WmU'i  Patent  Braa  Si/riagi.     This  •ninge  ia  intended  for  watering 

■11  hinda  of  green-hoiua  anif  out-door  plants     -■'  '-   "-      —    - 

vines  from  mildew,  and  has  been  used  with  ■ 
porpaae,  with  great  aucoess.     See  the  Ibllowing  recipe  ; 

Takaapint  and  a  bUf  of  lalphur,  and  a  lump  of  ihe  b 

lime  1  put  these  in  a  reasel  of  about  seven  gullons'  iiieaauremenl ;  let 
the  sulphur  be  thrown  in  lirsl,  and  tlie  liioe  over  it  1  ibcn  pour  in  1  pail 
of  boiling  water,  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour ;  then  fill  Ihe 
Teasel  with  cold  water,  and  after  alirring  well  anin,  allow  tba  whole  In 
■ettle  ;  after  il  has  become  settled  dip  out  tbe  clear  liquid  into  a  barrel, 
and  fill  the  barrel  with  cold  water,  and  il  is  then  fit  for  use.  You  neil 
proceed  with  a  syringe  holding  about  a  pint  and  a  liatf,  and  throw  tho 
liquid  with  it  on  ihe  vines  in  every  direction,  ao  as  lo  completely  COTei 
Ctliage,  fruit,  and  wood  ;  thia  should  be  particularly  done  when  tbe  fmit 
il  fast  forming,  and  about  one-third  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  nuy  be  M» 
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Harrit't  Ivtprmtd  FaaU  MSI.  Tliii  mill  can  be  nicd  b;  hind,  karas, 
ur  any  olber  pawei  Ihat  il  tnty  be  attachrd  to,  uid  worki  to  gre*l  ulnn- 
ta^.     From  Ihe  vei;  plain  and  ainiple  manner  of  ila  conalructiiK,  i'  ' 


^ricnltQral  imrehouae,  Boalon,  and 
coDaider  il  the  beat  and  moat  convenient  milt  for  the  purpose  intenovd 
of  anj  I  bave  e»er  uaed.     Il  il  Tsrr  tcadily  cleaned  and  put  in  ordrr. 

Uinfluun,  Feb.  90,  ]834.  SETH  B.  GUSHING. 


dbvGoogle 


I  Ibe  nDderaigned  da  certirj ,  that  1  bm  nard  one  of  Harria'i  pain 
nllb  for  grinding  ■  Tiriety  of  paint  for  about  two  retn,  and  do  not  heai 
tale  to  girt  it  the  prereniace  to  eiery  olber  mill  I  have  etet  uaed. 

Wire,  May  Sti,  1831.  TUOMAS  B.  WESTERN. 

good  u  Hirria'a  p 
tme  handled  paaad 

I  have  lued  one  of  Harria'a  patent  paint  milla  for  grinding  imall  md- 
•ra  Tor  (ome  time  pawt,  and  Sod  it  the  bet/  •-HI  for  the  porpoae  ia  Die. 

Botbat,  JaiM  SO,  IBM.  GEORGE  TENDELL. 


WiitmiBing  M 
of  the  beat  that  i 
■Dd  Ten  powerl 

kinds  of  ^nin,  and  may  be    ipplied  In  many  uther  purpoieB,  aoch  u 
-'eaninr  nee,  cofiee,  4 " 


Ten  powerful  in  its  ope'alian ;  ii  well  calealated  for  cleaning  al 
>  of  grain,  and  may  be   ipplied  In  many  uther  purpoieB,  aoch  ii 

"  Elitol^i 


e  comp&et,  ia  found  equally  m  good  ;  ia  coniideied  ■■ 
iinproreinent  on  the  ooromon  winnoiring  machinea  now  in  nae.  Tb« 
motion  of  the  flyen  ia  hociiontal,  and  Uie  aierea  have  a  forward  and 
tfackward  motion. 

Grain  CnuUit.  Tbii  article,  like  the  acythe  anathe,  haa  andergone 
k  Terj  freat  alteration  and  ia  much  improTed.  The  acjllie  U  wall 
weured,  and  finiihed  in  a  lapeiia'  maoner,  and  made  of  the  beat  cut 
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Kneltimg  Bertt  Rake.  Tfas  leTolTing  raJie,  which  hu  been  ia  fen< 
enl  DM  in  moat  pirta  at  Feanatlvtinik  snd.  New  leraej,  ii  found  to  be 
one  of  the  moat  aserul  and  liboi-nving  mRchinei  dow  in  im.  Om 
min  uid  hone,  witb  >  bo;  lo  lead,  will  nke  on  ui  BTenM  from  tea  la 
fidven  uiei  per  dsy  with  cue,  and  do  the  woilt  well.  The;  are  coming 
into  rery  geDenl  nae  in  all  parU  of  the  counti;,  and  will  no  doubt  in  B 
frw  yean  anpenede  the  u«e  ot  ihc  comman  hand  rake. 

Cm  Awt  and  Omnum  Jxu.  Thii  rer;  common  aitlde  amonff  our 
firmen  ii  one  of  the  moat  oaeful  implemenu  ever  invented.  Under- 
bill'a  oait  iteel  uea  hm  been  conaideted  aa  the  beat,  and  moat  ap- 
prored  in  rorm  and  shape,  and  are  wamnled  in  cTet;  feapcct  to  be 
oT  the  beat  qualit;.  They  are  finished  in  the  moat  perfect  mannet,  ana 
(round  to  a  fine  amooth  cattinj  edge. 

Hatobeta,  oleaTcra,  and  many  other  toola,  made  br  diSbient  workmen. 


ife«».  Great  impioTemcnt  has  been  made  in  this  irticte  of  lata.  A 
/reat  raiiety  of  hoes  are  now  manufactured,  nf  different  forma.  Thoaa 
made  by  Marfan  are  considered  the  beat  now  in  a*e ;  Ibej  are  made  af 
the  bMl  at  bImI  ero^ted  neck,  and  aoeket  haodlea. 
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J%t  Prenr  or  Potato  Hoe  il  on«  of  the  moit  userul,  nmiJe,  md  iol- 
pTored  iiDpreiiieaU  that  a  emplojed.  It  »u  inrvntrd  md  uaed  in  tit* 
tint  iniljuiee  for  dinring  poUtoei ;  it  wu  kAeiivirdB  found  u  useful  for 
pluitingu  for  dioginv  them,  and  likewite  is  uacd  for  dinwt  everj  por- 
po«e  for  wbicb  i  boe  Ru  been  lined ;  uiil  the;  are  empluj'ril  to  the  great- 
Mt  pofluble  Bdranta^  in  iloiiy  or  rockj  Isnd>,  and  id  planting  titw 
landi  Ihej  ate  likewiie  u*ed  u  ■  gardea  hoe,  brin^  one  of  tbe  beat  im- 
plemenla  a  nrdener  can  have  in  oae,  oi  in  woiking  between  row*  of 
Tegetablei,  digging  round  young  treea,  looaening  the  ground,  &c. 

lord  VtnuaCi  Nob  TUlagt  Hoe.  The  utility  of  thia  garden  boe  will 
be  duJy  appraeialed  npon  tnal.  Few  girdenen  or  nursery  men  emploji?d 
in  gardening  will  be  withoat  tbem  wlien  once  the;  bare  been  a>ed. 
They  oie  employed  lo  great  adranlage  in  deep  tillage;  in  many  eaKa 
they  are  anpeiiar  to  digging  or  forking  tbe  land. 


CM  Sted  Skotelt  and  Spade*.  Ama't  imfrootd  Cojl  Sled  buck 
Skipped  Skmelo  ntd  Spodet  are  Tery  auperior  in  every  retpect  to  the 
common  iron  and  ileel  shoTeli.  They  wear  much  longer,  continuo 
brigbter,  more  aharp,  and  are  u*ed  with  great  eaiie.    Thia  article,  (hough 

Le  of  the  oldest  and  moat  common  implementa  in  uae,  haa  been  much 


BiH-Hook.  Uiil  I'ticle  ia  rouoh  uaed  in  England  In  pruning  and 
clearing  bniah,  and  is  a  good  tool  aa  a  aubatitule  for  the  pruning  saw  and 
chiael,  and  can  ba  naed  with  more  expedition. 


Gordot  and  Fidd  BoUtr*.  E.  Phinney,  E*i|.,  of  Lexington,  haa  mad* 
gnat  and  auceeaarul  uae  of  )ha  roller  for  graaa  land,  and  Eh  ftven  a  oe- 
aoriptiou  and  dimenaioni  of  what  he  conudera  the  moal  coo'enif^  aad 
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•Ml  piLporlioD,  Tii.:  TIm  roUeti  to  be  ni  teet  in  length  md  R-rf  Test  in 
ID  diuoeler,  placed  on  *D  iron  uile  of  the  auno  length  tajr  one  inch  and 
1.  bidf  in  dianiclec ;  the  roller  to  be  mide  of  oak  at  an;  hard  wood  plank, 
uicb  plank  to  be  about  four  inchei  wide  (nd  Iwo  uid  o  half  (hick  ;  the 
roller  ii  nMide  in  two  p«rl»,  of  three  foet  each;  each  end  of  the  aile  ia 
■ticured  in  a  frame  which  ia  made  of  joiit,  of  a  luitable  aiie  to  lecetTS 
the  end  of  the  aile  ;  to  thia  fiame  ia  attached  the  ahoAa  in  which  [be 
horae  ia,  or  a  loofue  to  vhioh  tbe  oxen  are  attached,  which  coanplelM 
the  rolleta. 

Mt.  Fhinne;  aaji,  Ihia  liied  roller  presenti  the  following  amonf  other 
advaDlagea,  vii. :  If  the  giouaMa  tbit  inellow,  the  large  aiied  Toiler 
-  "     ■  diiectlj  Into  ■'  '       ■  -  - '  -    -^ 


prcasea  the  amall  alonea  more  diiectl;  intti  the  ground  and  K 
■uifoce  more  regular  and  even  ;  the  large  loDe.-  alao  mavc*  euiei,  ano 
the  weight  falling  more  dircctlf  upon  the  aniatl  atonea,  Ihej  are.  as  he 
haa  before  obserred,  better  preiaed  into  the  eailh,  the  lumpa  of  earth 
mora  finely  biolien,  and  the  aaiface  left  mnoh  amoother.  Tor  gudea 
■ollera  oi  graiel  wajka  the  alone  or  iron  roUen  are  prepared,  of  diurvat 


Cent  SkdUr.  A  corn  aheller  la  one  of  Ihc  inoat  conrert^onl  and  laboc- 
aaving  implementa  thai  the  practice!  farmer  haa  in  uie.  Variooa  ina 
chinea  fin  Ihis  porpoae  have  bren  ii  tnted.    The  moat  improved  and 
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best  ulipl^d  Toi  eomtnon  i»e  up  Uioae  of  Harriioii, ' 
ticil  wlufel.  Jt  CAD  be  employed  ia  ill  cuei  fur  large 
li  i>  very  aiiuple  in  ita  caoitiucUon  iind  durable  in  il 
wsy  liable  to  get  oul  of  order  ;  one  mia  can  »aik  it 
Ihough  >  mtui  la  torn  uiii  a  bor  to 
Klnue.     In  thia  ws;  it  will  abell  Ui 


.wel*e  buHheli  pec  hour.     Thej 

rily  removed  ■"         ' '"   " 

foi  KTenI  familiea,  ai  « 


tnUu't  aitd  Hait't  imprevtd  PoiiaUe  Horta  Pmeer.  ma;  be  worked 
by  one  or  more  boraea,  mulea,  or  oien.     Aa  c 
1m(  of  tben  aninula,  no  additional  eipeoae  ii 

powera.  The;  ue  calcnlated  to  propel  any  kitid  of  macbineiy  or  *gn- 
caltunl  impUnienta  in  common  ax,  such  aa  threihing  machinea,  eOer 
milk,  oorn  and  oob  millo,  straw  and  hay  cuttera,  corn  ahellera,  ^ind- 
atonea,  winnowing  machjoea.  &c. ;  they  are  likewiae  well  adapted  Ibr 
machine  ahopa,  In  working  the  circnlar  or  web  sav,  turning  litbea,  or 
any  madiinerr  where  power  is  requireil.  The  alteiationa  and  improve- 
menta  made  in  thia  power  reader  it  very  aimple  in  ita  construction  and 
eaay  in  ita  operation,  and  not  liable  to  gel  out  of  order  when  properly 
made.  They  occupy  but  the  small  apace  of  nine  feet  by  two,  and  are 
easily  removed ;  they  are  truly  labor-saving  machines,  and  must  come 
into  general  use  with  farmers  and  mechanics.  They  are  likewiae  n-eU 
adapted  for  Ihe  use  of  plantationa,  being  calculated  lor  working  aaw  or 
roller  gins,  and  other  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied ;  they  are 
ao  portable  at  to  be  tranapoited  al  a  moderate  expenae,  and  may  be  put 
in  operation  by  any  peraon  of  ooramon  capacity. 

Barkor  Plailtr  MilU._  The  Troy  bark  and  plaater  mills.  Tbaae  milla 
are  altered  and  much  ituprored  from  tJie  old-tashioited  mill  which  has 

Fanuiy  Hand  MUlt.  Willis's  improved  patent  family  or  plantation 
mill,  calculated  for  grinding  corn,  coffee,  die.,  Iiaa  a  small  balance  wheel, 
which  regnlatea  Ita  operation  and  causes  it  to  work  free  and  easy. 

OloMS  Covert  for  PUiUt.     These  covers  are  used  for  covering  plaBU, 
proteeting  them  in  their  growth  and  preventing  mildew. 
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wJlh  which  thej  mowe  opoa  the  rollen  rendera  Ihem  reiy  eaif  to  tntn 
with  Ibe  foot,  b^  which  the  Isbot  of  one  mux  i*  nTcd  ;  uid  Uie  rwnoa 
ID  the  act  of  grunfjns  c&n  pifern  the  ilooe  more  to  his  mind  bj  having 
the  complete  cootrd  of  hi*  work.  BLonee  hunt  in  thii  muinei  aie 
coininff  dulj  mote  in  use,  and  wbercrer  uaed  give  uuiTerMl  ntiifac- 
ttoa.     The  rallen  cu  be  Bltoched  lo  atone*  hung  in  the  common  way. 

Hay  Knaa.  Theae  kuirei  are  for  the  purpoae  of  catting  the  hay  in 
the  mow,  and  an  a  deiirable  uticle  for  that  purpoae,  and  aluwat  India- 
pennble  wbeis  hi;  ia  Blacked  in  the  yard,  and  the  farmer  would  wlah 
to  apend  hia  haj  to  the  beat  advantage. 

Ftat  Kniea,  for  cutting  peat;  an 

el,  and  in  man?  parta  of  _ ^  

<n  of  the  year,  U  uaed  to  |pod  adTao- 

Pmaaa  Kiobu.    Tbeie  knive*  ars  almoat  iadiapeniabls  in  a  cider 

Di^BUg  Kmvit,  for  diuhing  Low  Landt. 

Ccut  SEmI  Edging  and  THmmaui  KnivtM.  Theae  knivea  are  calculated 
fbr  edging  and  trimming  giaai-pbt«,  borders,  &c. )  are  found  to  be  one 
of  Uw  noBt  COOTement  tooTi  a  gardener  can  hare  in  uae. 

dgting  SkaoTM.     Theae  alieu*  ue  fbc  the  purpoae  of  eig- 

f,  for  tiirmaing  and  keeping  the  bank*  in  good  order, 

«  naed  the  more  Ihnll;  and  thick  the  gnis  will 


OrmM  md  EdgtiHg  i 
lu  bank*  and  alope*,  fi 
■ad  the  irflener  toey  u 
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•  of  thne  pamp«  Tnanafkcturad,  which  are  k)  coiwtraatod  u  to 
wet  u  forcing  pumps,  in  lucb  a  minner  M  to  CU17  w>tei  to  anj  di*> 


:  ■  good  lubatilule  fa 
e  ITart,  eiU 


Zine  HoUme  tfari,  eiliier  for  coliDir;  use  or  tbe  dury,  b;  whalenla 
or  retail,  nuf  be  had  at  the  anicultunl  warehooae.  The  prnprielon  mia 
■ole  agenti  tat  TendinD;  the  bIhtb  narei.  The  pricca  of  Ihii  ware  will, 
upon  exvninitioo,  be  found  not  to  vaiy  Tnatariallf  fVom  tlut  of  tin  and 
iron,  jet  ai  durable  ai  iron,  eaiily  cleuiied,  not  lubject  to  mat,  ^Ting 
the  uticle  cooked  or  kepi  in  it  no  uapleiaant  toite,  and  conUiniDg  ia 
itaetf  DO  poison,  like  copper,  bnua,  and  lead. 

Zinc  keltlei  will  be  faund  to  cook  rice,  homing,  and  all  kind*  of 
aweetmeals,  better  than  an/  other  kind  of  metal,  neither  diicoloring  nor 
Tarying  the  flaior  of  tbe  aubstance  cooked  ;  and  for  theae  purpoaea,  it 
will  ere  lonir  be  sulMtilated  fur  braai  and  copper,  to  aroid  tbe  poiaoDona 

Zinc  pana,  for  thp  dain'i  will  be  found  by  the  dairy-woman  an  object 

worthy  of  her  attention,  Iromtb  ■  -l... !.._... 

outlaat  any  otlier  pans,  that  tt 
more  cream  or  bntter,  and  of  a  superior  flaVoi ;  they  are  more  easily 
cleansed,  and  will  keep  milk  nerti  longer  by  a  number  of  hours.  Zino 
tabi  and  firkins  will  keep  hotter  awivt  sereral  dsys  longer  in  hot 
weather  than  Ihnse  of  wood  or  other  kinds  of  metal.  This  Ru  been  ■ 
■abject  of  eiperiment,  and  the  insults  safely  warrant  the  statement. 
Hence  tkmilica  who  prefer  aweet  butter  to  rancid,  will  do  welt  to  aidl 
themselre*  cf  theee  tuba,  for  keeping  Iheit  butler  iweet  and  leUinlng 


•nd  beat  oonitnicled  ^mp  that  ia  in  use,  being  made  of  eaat  iron,  wluiili 
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ig  MBHidenil  tba  beat  oMtal  which  water  on  pui  throa^ ;  ia  ipetj 
dunbke  uid  ohesp.  It  bu  meta]  boiei  ao  cooitruoteil,  that  in  raidna 
the  handle  the  lower  box  or  valve  ii  opened,  and  the  water  let  off,  whicE 
'    *'    '  They  are  lO  plain  and  liinple  in  their  eonatnio* 


la  &eeiiaff. 
Ihej  can  DC  pi 
ileto^et  ( 


well  calaulated  fbi  all  doiueatie  parpoaea. 


CattU  Ckauu.  Theae  chaina  have  oT  late  been  introdiiced  fin  the 
pnrpOM  of  aeeuring  cattle  to  the  atall,  —  are  found  to  be  the  aaTefl  and 
noai  ooQTenieDt  mode  of  raaleniag  cows  and  oien  in  the  alanchiua. 
They  oonaiat  of  a  chain  which  paaM^  round  the  animal'a  neck,  and  by 
a  ring  attached  to  the  atjdl  pia^ a  freely  up  and  down,  and  lea*ea  ma 
animal  at  libeil;  to  lie  down  or  naa  at  plea«uie,  and  keep*  him  peiftctly 


la^t  Patau  Sli  Soiiuunf  Maehiiu.    Brooka' 
machine,  ia  fonnJ  to  be  a  ■? ry  air 


a,  and  jet  one  of  the  moat  pcirect  thai  has  been  mien'^ 


and  e»tj  opermtin^  Bi*- 
u  been  mien'^  loc  tha 
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It  will  0pan(*  UfK^  *  i&lilo  or  doubla  Ihietd ,  u  niiij  be  reqoiied,  and 
prepare  il  for  twitting  or  weaving.     Eiprnence  hm  fulJy  pioved,  llul  bj 

uniting  \he  filuneoli  of  ailk  u  Ibey  oie  drawn  from  the  cocooiu,  wd  in 
their  uatuial  glutinoui  lubalance,  before  the;  dry,  the  thread  it  more 
firm,  iDiauth,  and  aiion^.  The  iimplicit;  of  the  macliiae,  and  the  reiy 
eaaf  way  in  which  il  la  lued,  bring  it  withm  the  oomprr hernia d  and 
capacity  of  any  person  to  uu  it.  Mr.  Broolia  has  leceived  a  premium 
foi  hia  tDveation  from  aeTenl  locietjea,  and  of  lale  a  prenium  aad  medal 
from  the  Bcolta  legacy,  in  Philadelphia. 

LigktMiig  KmU  and  Gltur  Ulada.  From  itie  repeated  and  almoat 
daily  oceurreacea  which  happen  from  the  eSect  of  lightning,  occasioning 
death,  and  deatruction  of  much  property,  it  ia  a  mailer  of  WMpiiie  that 
every  farmer  doea  not  have  attached  to  hia  dwelling-haiue  and  barn  a 
lightning  rod,  and  guarded  in  the  beat  poaaible  manner,  which  ii  done 
by  paaaing  the  rod  through  glaaa  bloclu  which  are  conatiucted  for  the 


0*  Yeku.  Many  impruvemenla  bave  been  made  in  tliia  artiole,  and 
rren  in  the  bowi  and  keya. 

firon  and  CompotUum  BalU.  These  ball*  are  not  only  ornamental, 
but  are  very  iiaeful  in  preventing  the  animal  from  hooking,  or  being  in 
other  letpeeti  tniachievoua  and  trouhteaome.  Tiiey  have  beeu  in  very 
general  use,  and  add  oinch  to  the  appearance  of  the  animal. 


Pomroy't  Pattnt  ^>rnf  Sbt^t,  lor  aecnring  boraea.  The  improve- 
ment in  thia  at^le,  la  auch,  that  if  the  hone  ii  cut,  or  in  any  waj  en- 
tangled, he  can  diiengage  and  free  hioiaelf.  Many  Rue  and  valuable 
boraea  are  lost  for  lbs  want  of  thia  self-regulnling  itaple. 

CBmiij;e  Ijfla,  or  leven,  Ibr  raising  wagons,  carta,  or  carriagei  of 
all  kinds,  or  for  raising  loada,  preasing  goods,  &o.  Heine  a  small  handj 
Implement,  it  may  be  taken  in  a  cannge,  while  travetliDg,  and  fbnna 
very  convenient  and  handy  for  the  purpose.  Carriage  wincbea  and 
wrenches  are  likewise  ver;  handy  and  convenient  travelling  eompan' 
lone,  and  ahonld  always  be  at  hand. 

JtvpU  Psrer.  The  apple  porlug  machine  ia  used  to  great  advantage 
in  that  part  of  the  cnunt^  wheie  mnch  atleniian  ia  given  to  paring  and 
drying  apples  for  market.  This  ia  a  small  simple  machine,  which  ia 
— -'It  for  the  use  't  is  designed  for,  and  ia  as  muBh  of  a  tim* 
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•nd  libor-nTiD£  miehina  u  thoae  whicb  ue  moie  eipenuTs  lad  • 


VSiit't  Impnetd  Sttd  Sotetr,  This  Tnichinp,  which  wai  deaifned  in 
■  Ji  Gnl  inaUnce  Tor  lowiag  imall  seed  in  |[ardens,  it  found  on  lining  U> 
(.»  Urge  HI  well  M  tDisll  need  to  ulranUge,  tad  provM  to  be  ooe  of 
p  e  belt  field  and  garden  impleoienu  in  uM,  II  ii  particulirlj  adapted 
lir  wving  rutt  baga,  turnip,  &c.     The  aavinf  of  teed  ia  the  lue  of  thia 

■eed  u  sown  moie  rcgulai  and  even. 

Hardat'M  Imprmtd  Stid  SmBou;  Matkine.  Thia  ii  ona  of  t}w  belt 
Ubor-aiTine  macbiaei  in  lue,  calculiled  for  •owing  amall  aeeda  in  the 
field  or  garden. 

Paiait  Ctmy-Combi,  and  Bnui  Tettk  CatUt  Cards.  Patent  and  oaa- 
mon  cuiTy-eomb*,  and  caidi  with  biaa  leelh.  No  itock  (arm  ihonld 
ent  be  kept  witfaout  ■  good  ■uppl]'  ot  thne  atticln,  and  oonataut  uae 
being  made  of  tbein. 

atnar  SpUtltn.  Thii  little  implement,  which  in  plain  and  nmple  in 
its  conitruction,  la  one  of  the  nmtt  uaerul  implement*,  and  abonld  be 
inlTodaced  and  naed  in  everj  familj,  in  town  and  cuiuntry. 

Saw  iuii£  Roller  Oitu,  Cotton  gin*  hare  become  the  indiipennble 
uticlea  of  the  cotton  planter.  A  new  roller  gin  haa  been  ioTenled  bj 
s  Mr.  Whittemore,  and  i«  Cuming  into  rer;  general  uw;  it  i<  mdilj 
worked  by  hand  or  horae  power. 

Stomal,  of  all  deacripdona,  for  marking  and  branding  the  fanoer'a 
tools,  of  which  ererr  fanner  who  ii  in  the  habit  of  lending  and  accom- 
modating hia  neighboura  and  friends,  as  all  firmera  are  and  moat  be, 
diould  nave  every  tool  maiked  with  his  name.  Thia  preventa  Ibe  loaa 
of  many  toola,  and  much  inquiry  and  trouble  among  neighbouts. 

OorJsa  Rub  and  Ltntt.  Very  handy  and  convenient  implementa  tor 
the  gardener,  in  layir <-■-<-— j —  i-j-   -h-—    .-. 

I^vning  dutdsa 

pmning  kniie  and  saw.  Too  many  of  oar  frait  and  omaciental  treaa 
are  annted  lo  nin  lo  wood  ;  fixim  thia  <urcanutance  we  have  laia  and 
poorer  fruit. 

.Afamn  and  Bay  Fork,  No  one  implement  haa  undergone  ao  thoroii^ 
■n  inreitigatioD  and  improTement  a*  the  hay  and  manure  fork.  Sinoa 
tba  fint  introduction  or  nie  of  theaa  articln.  great  improiement  haa 
been  nude  in  to  liirm  of  tbem,  and  the  quality  of  steel  from  wiiieh 
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drink,  cook  agga,  oyalati,  &c.,  in  llieir  own  spaHmeDU,  witlioDt  Lw 
trouble  or  inconrenience  of  »  wood  or  so»l  fire.  It  i*  very  coBTenlent 
in  public  houHi,  caSce'hoiuei,  aiid  other  places,  where  it  U  wiihed  I* 
ki-ep  any  hat  liquid  ooiutantl;  on  hind.  Beiidet  nnsweriDg  all  the  por- 
pOfCi  of  what  it  called  tlie  nurae  lamp,  it  ma^  be  mada  to  luil  from  ona 
pint  to  a  gaUou  of  water,  bj  a  method  «hich  in  many  casea  will  be  foDiKl 
the  moat  economical  and  eipeditioui  which  can  be  deviiKd. 

UescriptioD  of  Ike  Cut.  —  [Al  Sheet  iron  case,  in  wliich  the  tex- 
kettle,  boiler,  &e.  may  be  placed,  reimivahle  at  pleasure.  It  has  a  hole 
in  the  boUom,  to  admit  the  heat  at  the  lamp  to  pervade  the  bottom  and 
aides  of  the  boiler.  [B)  Lamp  with  fire  or  nx  wicki,  more  or  leaa, 
placed  when  in  uae  under  aaid  caie.  (C]  Pan  or  boiler,  which,  when 
■a  uae,  ii  placed  in  the  sheet  iron  case.  (D]  Tea-kettle  in  its  place  for 
hoiliiig.  [E]  a  imall  sheet  iron  cylinder,  a  little  tapering,  eo  ai  to 
forni  the  truMrum  of  a  hollow  cone.  Thia  ia  occaiionai/y  plued  within 
the  cate,  ao  as  to  surround  tlte  hole  in  its  botbiiD,  in  ordar  (o  pltoe  upoa 
it  a  coSee-pot.  tea-pol,  Saak,  tin  porringer,  or  other  small  veaael.in  wliich 
it  may  be  wLihcd  to  iiesl  water. 

Famhaia'i  Itaprovtd  Patent  Craitr  Cider  Mill.  The  improvement  in 
this  mill  la  in  grinding,  or  rather  grating  llie  apples  very  fine,  so  that 
all  the  juice  is  preaaed  out ;  and  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor 
ttom  the  ssuie  quantity  of  pomace.  Tiie  above  uiilla  are  in  eilensive 
operation,  and  very  much  approved  of.  They  will  grind  two  bushels  of 
apples  per  minnle,  and  are  in  no  way  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

With  little  alteration  it  can  be  made  oneof  tba  beat  vef^tahle  grinders, 
S»  grinding  or  culling  food  for  animals. 

CidtT  Prenei.  Preaaes  of  difiercnt  dOBCriptiutia  to  coitespond  with 
Ibe  cider  milla. 

VegeS^U  Cotter,  Leavitl's  improved  patent  vegetable  cutter,  fur 
catting  Tula  bags,  manC«l-wDttiel,  turnips,  dec.  Cutting  those  kinds 
of  vegetables  is  found  to  be  vcr^  beneficial  to  aniinala,  particularly  Lo 
tnilch  cows,  not  only  by  increasing  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  ths 
milk.    It  ia  a  very  perfect  and  comiuete  machine  for  the  puruMB. 

Ploagkthara.  Wrought  and  cast  iron  ploughsharca,  of  allsiiee,  fitted 
and  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at  all  limes  ready  and  fit  for 
immediate  uae. 

Patent  and  Common  Har$e  FhUmes.  The  patent  phleme  ia  a  very 
grrat  improvement  on  the  common  kind,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  eipe- 
rienced  and  careful  penon  is  used  with  perfect  sslety,  and  is  very  efleo- 
tual  in  its  operation. 

Csrfar's  PattBi  Giddebcard,  Made  by  branding  the  letters  and  figurca 
on  boards;  when  done  in  this  manner,  are  more  legible  and  durabis 
than  the  usual  mode  of  pointing.  A  full  set  of  teUers  and  figures  will 
be  furnished,  calculated  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  one  town. 

Directions  far  uain?  the  Brands. —  The  brands  are  to  be  healed  to  a 
oherry  red,  then  appliEd  lo  the  board,  and  guided  by  a  straight  pieoe 
tacked  on  to  keep  tbem  in  a  line.    The  board  is  then  to  bi  lighUy  planed 

'  ''  e  white  lead  applied  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  bmab 

■"   --■  '-—   •■■-  :  brightness,  for  the  doralfiliiy  ot 

STAVLEY  CAltTER. 
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not  obli^  Ihcm  to  go  >  mile,  mnre  or  leaa,  tlier  it,  msour.'^  he  high- 
way, and  running  the  gauntlet  of  dogs,  Ipame,  the  horse  and  lii»  rider,  Iha 
aleigli  and  iti  driver,  with  mure  aniioyincea  thnn  Bonaparte  inet  aritli 
in  Jut  relrcal  from  Mnscov.     See  alaa  thai  the  inastpr-brasia  do  not 
If  ranniie  over  their  weaker  brethren  ;  and  ir  any  are  inclined  todotnioeer, 
lake  them  into  close  tUBltfd)',  and  deprive  them  of  llie  liberty  nf  the  yard, 
till  they  will  gite  indemnity  fur  the  past,  and  security  for  tiie  future. 
Cut  or  chaff  your  hay, straw,  cnrn-topa,  boltoins,  ifcc.,  with  one  of  Willia'a 
or  Bonie  otiier  alran' -cutler,  to  be  found  at  Breck  &.  Co. 'a  Agricullursl 
Warehouse,  No.  02  North  Market  sUeet,  Boston,  or  some  uUier  place. 
Vou  mny  slso  make  use  of  Colonel  Jaques'a  mixture,  (page  48,)  wiliiaut 
chnrze  lor  the  prescription.     ]f  you  give  your  cowi  good  nay,  roou,  and 
comlutmble  lo  ■  '  .......... 

and  become  ri 
54,  87,  eS,  dec. 


FEBRUARY. 

id  patlicularly  to  cowa  which  hava  calved,  or  are  about  to  calve, 

__  ..  -■._■_    f,pfin„.     Yon  know,  or  ahould  know,  what  time 

:necled  to  produce  their  young,  bv  means  pointed 

.. e^j :_.  r it >   - — .--  .HU;...k   ««^j  t^ 


0  their  uSsprinv.  Vou  know,  or  ahould  know, 
cnws  may  be  expected  to  produce  their  young,  by  mei 
rage  42,  wliere  you  may  God  a  receipt  for  ihoae  cowa  which  need 


_-  ,  that  Uiey  maj  atop  giving  milk.    You  will  lind  obserri 

on  rearing  and  rattCDing  c&lvea,  pagea  &4,  &c.  to  page  61.     Your  ewes 

and  lambs  will  now  require  tliat  caie  and  attention  which  la  indiapensa- 
ble  to  make  sheep  huiWdry  profitable.  Page  2Vi.  The  way  to  doctor 
lambs  to  advantage,  ia,  to  give  good  fi>od,  and  a  plent}-  of  it,  to  uieir  moth- 
ers. Half  a  gill  of  Indian  corn  a  day  to  each  ewe  before  veaiung,  and 
about  two  quarts  per  day  of  polaloea,  turnips,  or  other  roots,  when  they 
hove  lamba  to  nurse,  will  make  your  sheep  and  lamba  healthy,  as  well  aa 
T  wealthy.  But  if  you  half  alarve  your  aheep,  you  will  quito 
•      •         tou  will  c  --■ --■"■   --•  -'• -■  ' 


kill  your  lambs.  Tou  will  coDlinue  to  cut,  split,  and  pile  wood  in  yois 
woodhouBp,  till  you  have  enough  la  last  at  leaat  two  yean.  It  is  verj 
bad  economy  to  be  obliged  to  leave  your  work  io  haying  or  hanealin^, 
to  draw  every  now  and  then  ■  little  green  wood  to  cook  with,  which  u 
about  »  lit  for  tliat  pnrpoae  *■  a  brickbat  lor  >  pincuabioa,  oi  a  lump  of  Ue 
for  a  warming-pan. 


Vou  may  sow  grass  seed  either  as  soon  aa  the  anow  is  off  the  ground, 
or,  aa  some  Bay,  in  Auffust  or  September,  You  may  see  the  question 
tf^lative  to  the  time  far  this  puipoae  diacusted.  pagea  33,  24.    Be  sure  to 


rhich  yoi 


may  see  some  excellent  directions,  by 
ge  64.'   Top-dreas  winter  grain.     Top-drea*inn 

.^ ...  the  fall  for  winter  grain,  because  they  would  be 

apt  to  make  the  youn?  plants  come  forward  too  fait,  and  be  the  more 
liable  to  be  winter-killed      Page  178.     Attend  to  fences,  page  S04,  and 

.ogle 
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to  dtuni.  Pup  S82,  Bj  DtXen  changing  the  diteeUon  of  your  wtttr 
coaiws,  yon  ma;  iend«[  jam  mowing  ?  ren,  and  piCTeut  one  part  fram 
becoming  too  rank  and  lodging  before  the  otliet  part  ia  St  («  cut 

APRIL. 
PloaeUnt.    Licrht  MndT  foil*  bad  better  be  pIooEbed  in  the  iprinz. 
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JUNE. 


Stammtr-made  Manuri  demsadi  itlentioD.    Hoat  brcien  ;ud  lltair 

Mn  ■(  nighl,  thiough  Uw  luniiiier;  their  manure  Bbould  be  collected 
tnto  B  heap,  ia  loiae  cnnveniriit  part  of  Ibe  Wn-jud,  to  prevent  ila 

morning,  when  th«  cowi  are  tarned  ODt  to  paituie,  would  collect  •  heap 
of  KTerftl  lojida  in  jl  AeuoD^  ready  for  jour  fnaa  grounds  in  latDiDii. 
Dresa  vour  Indian  corn  and  polatoea,  thoioughl;  extirpating  wcedi,  and 
pleaH  'to  place  a  handful  or  ashes  or  plaater,  or  a  miiture  oT  botli,  nn 
vour  hilli  of  con  and  patatoei.  Tbeae  lubatances  are  caniiaoni;  applied 
berore  the  fint  or  second  boeiag.  But  aahes  or  quicklime  (which  is  abo 
an  excellent  application  for  corn)  will  hare  a  better  effecl  in  preTenting 
worma  if  laid  on  before  ihe  corn  la  up.  Be  careful  to  save  all  jour  soap- 
Buds  afler  each  vaabing,  as  Lhej  ansner  an  cicpllenl  purpoce  wben  ap- 
plied to  fruit-trees,  both  aa  manure  and  as  an  antidote  to  insects.  "  Plaa- 
. i: 1 . —  — uoda,  will  not  only  repaj  ■ 


hiadionie  protit  bj  incTeaaing  the  Talne  of  jour  feed,  bj  bringing  id  Ibe 
ina;  wish  to  lake  advantage  of  a 


uer  grasses,  such  as  white  clover,  KC.,  but  will  greallj 
jidi  for  a  potato  fallow,  and  a  succeeding  wheat  eiop, 
lav  wish  lo  lake  advantage  of  a  routine  of  crop*." 


ill  greaUj  improve  jont 


JULY. 

Hag-making.    Page  275.    Hake  as  much  of  joqt  ba;  aa  possible  in 

the  earlj  patt  of  the  season,  aa  there  i>  at  that  lime  a  greater  probability 
of  jour  being  favoted  wilh  fair  weather.  More  raiu  Alts  on  an  averaoa 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  after  Ihe  JSth  of  July,  thnn  before.  If 
tho  weather  is  so  unfavorable  that  haj  cannot  be  thoroughlj  cored,  the 
applicatiun  of  from  four  to  eight  quart*  of  nit  to  the  ton  is  recommend- 
ed. In  this  way  it  can  be  saved  in  a  much  greener  state,  snd  the  benefit 
deri>ed  from  the  salt  is  manj  times  its  value.  Auotiier  good  method 
of  saving  green  or  wet  bay,  ii  that  of  mixing  lajers  of  dry  straw  in  the 
mow  or  stack.  Ttauti  Ihp  strength  of  the  grass  is  abaorbed  by  the  straw, 
and  the  cattle  will  eiie<>rly  devour  the  miilure. 

BarBeMtiag.  PageliTU.  The  time  in  which  jonr  grain  crop  should 
be  cut,  is  when  liie  straw  begins  to  shrink,  and  becomes  white  abont 
half  an  Inch  below  the  ear ;  but  if  a  blight  or  rust  baa  strDck  wheat  or 
rye,  it  is  beit  to  eat  it  immediately,  even  if  the  grain  be  id  the  L'Ulkj 
state.    Bailey,  however,  should  atand  till  peileotly  ripe. 

AUGUST. 

Please  to  attend  in  season  to  preaervins  yonr  iheep  tnym  the  ostnu 
0VU,  or  flj  which  cauieg  worms  in  tlieir  heads.  Pane  328.  This  may 
oe  done  by  keepinff  Ihe  noses  of  the  animals  constantly  smirched  with 
tar  from  Ihe  middle  of  Aniust  till  the  Utter  pari  of  September.  Id 
order  to  accumptiib  this,  it  hits  been  recommended  to  mil  a  little  fins 
■alt  with  tar,  and  place  it  under  cover,  where  Ihe  abeep  can  have  access 
lo  it,  and  ihej  will  beep  their  noses  stifEcienlly  smirched  wilh  tar  to 
ptevent  the  Insect  from  albicking  them.  Destroy  ifaiallsa,  which  boibb 
fay  may  be  done  by  letting  them  grow  till  in  full  bloora,  and  then  ontliny 
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Mem  being  hollow,  the  rsia*uid  deiri  deacend  iota  the  beBctoTlhe  plant, 
■nd  h  (oon  diei.  Select  the  ripeit  and  DiiHt  plump  leedi  from  luch 
plant!  u  Bie  moat  foiward  and  ttirifly,  and  you  will  improve  your  breeda 
of  regelablea  by  meana  ■imilar  ta  thoae  which  have  been  succeabful  in 
improving  the  breeda  of  neat  cattle,  iheep,  Ac,  Aa  aoon  ai  your  har- 
lealing  is  finiahed,  you  will  lalie  adianlago  of  tliia  hot  and  dry  weather, 

mati,  p«g«  )%,  mud,  Ac.,  which  often  gi>e  uniuspeclrd  value  t« 
■  wampa.  Now  ia  also  a  good  aeaaon  to  vorlc  at  draining.  Pa^  242. 
Yoa  may  drain  certain  maraliea  un  your  premiaea,  which  will  aSord  you 
better  aoil  than  you  now  cultivate,  cauae  yaui  land  to  be  more  healthy, 
and  the  earth  laien  from  the  ditchea  will  make  valuable  dejioaiU  in  j^onr 
cow-jud  and  pig-aty 
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operaUoiu;  and  if  •  do*  degree  of  fermenUtioii  ii  lapenddsd,  lomnciii 

ttie  betler. 

NOVEMBER. 

In  nuny  liliutiona  il  will  be  excellent  maiMfement  to  rake  dj>  all  tha 

team  of  trees,  and  Ibe  mould  whicli  hu  been  produced  b;  Uwir  decay. 
which  can  be  procured  at  s  reaBnnable  expenie,  ud  cart  and  spread 
them  in  the  bum-yard  u  a  layeT,  tn  absorb  the  liquid  manure  from  your 
catUe.  Likewise  il  would  be  well  to  place  quanlitiea  of  Ihem  under 
co»er,  in  eilualiuni  where  you  can  easily  obtain  Iheni  in  winter  to  ase  aa 
litter  to  your  itablo,  &c.  They  da  not  rot  easily,  but  tbey  serre  the 
purpose  of  little  ipongps  to  imbibe  and  retain  liquid  manure,  ana  br 
their  iise  you  uiay  supply  your  crnpi  with  much  food  for  plants  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  Attend  H-'.h  diligence  and  punctuality  to  the 
nanU  of  the  four-fooled  lenanU  of  your  burn,  hog-sty,  &c.  Do  not 
undertake  to  winter  more  sitick  than  you  have  abondaat  roeans  of  pro- 
viding fur.  When  young  ■iiimals  are  pinehed  fot  food  al  an  early  period 
of  their  growth,  tliey  never  tlirivo  so  well  aAerwarda,  nor  make  so  good 
stock.  Mee  that  jou  have  good  aulla,  stables,  iu:.,  page  S36;  cow- 
houses, page  43 ;  ■  proper  implement  for  cutting  hay  and  straw,  page 
48;  an  apparatus  for  cooking  food  for  cattle  and  swine,  page  49.  Tou 
may  also  carry  oat  and  spread  compost,  soot,  ashes,  &c.,  on  such  of 
your  mowing  grounds  as  stand  In  great  need  of  manure.  Though  some 
•ay  tliat  the  ^Bt  time  for  top-dieasing  gnsa  land  is  immediately  alter 
haying ;  any  time  will  do  when  (he  ground  is  free  from  snow,  and  Iba  , 
grass  not  so  hi^h  as  to  be  injured  by  caltle'a  treading  oa  it. 

DECEMBER. 

Woodland.  We  think  that  cultlTatois  may  derive  idTintage  Irora 
attending  to  tlie  obsercstione  by  the  Hon.  John  Welles,  relative  to  wood- 
loU,  the  manner  of  cutting  them  over,  Ac.  Page  301.  We  advise 
every  farmer,  and  his  help,  &c.,  ao  to  treat  domestic  animaU  that  they 


may  be  lame  and  familiar.     It  is  said  of  Bakeivell,  a  famoas  Engliah 
idled,  and  w 


breeder  of  catUe,  that  by  proper  managpm 
very  gentle.     His  bulls  would  sUnd  still  U 


_  »ays  lat, 

which  he  said  was  owing  to  (he  breed  as  well  as  keep.  Colls  should  also 
always  be  kept  tame  and  familiar,  and  you  may  then  train  ihem  to  sad 
die  or  harness  without  danger  or  dlHicultv.  rage  U4.  The  farmer 
should  obtain  his  year's  alock  of  fuel  oa  early  in  the  season  as  possible, 
and  before  llie  depth  of  snow  in  the  woodlands  renders  it  difficult  to 
traverse  Ihem  by  a  learn.  You  may,  when  the  ground  is  fruien,  cut 
■nd  draw  wood  from  swamps,  which  are  inaccessible  for  cattle  in  warm 
weather.  If  you  cut  wood  with  >  wish  (hat  the  stumps  should  sproat, 
let  it  be  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  before  the  buds  swell  In  (he  spring. 
J^e  Gen.  Newhall's  slalemenl.  New  ICngland  Farmer,  Vol.  X.  p.  23071 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot  wisely  recommended,  when  bushy  ground,  full  of 
strong  roots  is  to  be  ditched,  beginning  the  ditch  in  (he  winlei,  when 
\he  ground  is  frozen  two  or  three  inches  deep.  The  surface  may  ba 
chopped  into  pieoes  by  a  broad  axe,  with  a  long  helve,  and  the  dilcb 
■ompleted  in  warm  wealher.    The  Gumer  may,  probably,  tut  oo  ■  good 
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le  tot  thii  work  in  December,  when  Ui«ra  h>p|>eni  to  tw  do  mow,  mnd 
en  it  will  not  inlcrrere  with  other  firmine  busineiia.  When  the  M^ 
\  bu  become  so  Kvere  that  little  on  be  done  abroad,  much  nuj  bm 
le  lelitire  to  Isriniiig  opecationB,  and  other  |raod  works,  b;  lbs  fiie> 
E,  in  ooDtriving  the  proper  courte  of  crop*  Tor  each  fidd,  nttling  to- 
inU,  reidinz  tueful  nod  enLeitUDiii|[  bookji,  add  lijing  the  foundatim, 
mental  cnlliKe,  for  the  luefulneM  and  refpectabililj  of  tboM  »h* 
[ipo«  the  Jarmtr'f  fymlt. 
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practical  BfrtctUiiu 
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DiMrict  Owk'tCUkt. 


ttlrd  nu  of  Iha  iDdapnidenog  of  tba  Uniigd  Suia  at  AoDriu,  J.  B.  Bwsll,  of  Um 
QbuauM  |iropfiauit,iii  Uh  wordi  riilti>wiDf ,  to  wMI 


■I  DInelliKU  on  iha  Usltnn  ol 

—  .— ,  flnt  plinud  1  Omidn;  and  lidHd  ll  li  Ihe  pi 

p'";'™'  I'  " ' ' 


*^?L;; 


la  ennfotnul)'  to  Iha  ul  of  Iba  Confna  of  tba  Uoiled  Buih,  ontlUad, "  As  An 

Ut  Ua  aoilKin  and  (irapncuui  oT  iiwli  copiai  duhof  Uh  tuuaa  llnnUi  mantioood  ;" 
ltd  alao  lo  an  acli  ai'Utlad,  "  An  Ad  lupplamanunr  u>  an  act,  emitlod,  An  Ajct 
fur  Iba  ■nAoim|BiBOfll  of  laariui|,  bf  asaurinf  t^  oipjai  of  mapi,  aharta,  aikj  booka, 
te  tba  «4ibon  and  iiTofni«::Ta  of  neb  eoplaa  dnrini  Uw  llmaa  tlMrvin  irtaotloiiHl  j 
ud  nwadiu  ibg  Unallu  tkamif to  A*  una  of  dadfnisf,  tncnriBf ,  and  atchlnc 

mo.  W.  DAVIS, 
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Wim  regard  to  the  following  pages,  the  Comjiilei  om 
leave  to  oluerve,  that  utili^  liu  been  tus  sole  object.  Hie 
has  no  pride  of  authorship  to  sustain,  nor  new  tneoriei  to 
estsblisu.  The  work  is  nothing  more  than  a  bumble  .at- 
tempt to  render  some  serrice  to  cultivatora,  by  collecting 
and  rondeasing,  from  various  sources,  such  direcdonB, 
notices,  and  observationB,  r^ating  as  well  to  field  u  to 
garden  culture,  as  seemed  of  most  impwtanee  in  pne- 
lice. 

We  would  here  express  our  gratitude  to  geudemen  who 
hare  favoured  us  with  wticles  for  this  work,  which  must 
not  only  greatly  enhsDce  its  value,  but,  it  is  hoped,  will 
alone,  in  some  measure,  for  the  faults  and  imperfections  of 
those  parts,  for  which  the  Compiler  alone  is  responsible. 
The  p^»en  to  which  we  allude  bare  the  following  beads 
or  titles,  viz.  "  Flowbrs,  Oxnamkntal,"  109 ;  *'  Fruits," 
128 ;  "  Lanmcapbs  and  Pictubbsqdb  QAaoaNs,"  184 ; 
"Su^"  268;  " Strawbbrrt,"  285;  and  "Vinb,"  294. 
The  two  last  mentioned  aftieles  were  firam  the  pen  of  the 
Mme  gentleman ;  and  that  on  the  Vitn,  having  been  origin- 
idly  published  in  the  MattaduueUt  Agiiailtural  Rep^ton 
has  been  republished  and  recommended  in  other  scientio' 
journals,  as  forming  a  complete  manual  for  the  culture  a 
the  grqte. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tn  importance  uid  utility  of  Hdrticiiltubb,  or  the 
•rt  of  cnldvating  those  products  of  the  loil  which  are  used 
in  domestic  economy,  requin;  no  elaborate  exposition.  The 
greatest  blessings  which  a  Idnd  Providence  can  bestow  on 
man,  in  his  sublunary  state  of  existence,  are,  health  of  body 
and  peace  of  mind ;  and  the  pursuits  of  gardening  eminent 
ly  conduce  to  these.  Gardening  was  the  piimitive  employ- 
ment of  the  int  mm;  and  the  firtt  of  men,  among  lui 
descendants,  nave  ever  been  attached  to  that  occupation. 
Indeed,  we  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  human  felicity,  in 
which  a  garden  is  not  one  of  its  most  prominent  character- 
istics. 

Gardening  is  not  only  an  innocent  and  healthy,  bnt  a 
profitable  occupation.  Itis  not  alone  by  the  money  which 
IS  made,  but  uso  by  the  money  which  is  tmed,  that  the 
profits  of  a  pursuit  should  be  estimated.  Where  a  good 
^des  constitutes  part  of  a  mnd  establishment,  and  the 
culinary  uses  of  its  productions  are  well  understood,  the 
field  or  the  market  furnishes  a  proportionably  small  part  of 
the  provbions  necessary  for  family  consumption.  ''I  con- 
sider," said  Dr.  Deane,  "  the  kitchen  garden  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  as  pot-herbs,  suads,  and  roots  of 
various  Iduas,  are  useful  in  house-keeping.  Having  a 
plen^  of  them  at  hand,  a  family  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
run  into  the  error,  which  is  too  common  in  this  country, 
of  eating  flesh  in  too  great  a  proportion  for  health.  Fam^ 
era,  as  well  as  others,  should  have  kitchen  gardens ;  and 
they  need  not  grudge  the  labour  of  tending  them,  which 
may  be  done  at  odd  intervals  of  time,  whi^  would  other- 
wise chance  to  be  consumed  in  needless  loitering," 

Cowley  says  of  gardening,  "  It  is  one  of  the  b^-natnred 
delights  of  all  others,  for  a  man  to  look  about  him,  and  see 
aotUng  but  the  efi'ects  and  improvements  of  his  own  art 
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ud  diligence;  to  be  alwaya  gathering  some  fruits  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others 
budding;  to  see  his  soil  covered  with  tne  beauteous  crea- 
nves  of  bis  own  industry;  and  to  see,  like  Goo,  that  all 
his  works  are  good." 

We  shall  here  state,  concisely,  some  of  the  principal  pre- 
requisites for  successful  horticulture,  directing  our  observa- 
tions, chiedy,  to  what  relates  to  the  kitchen  garden.  Oar- 
dens  are  usually  classed  under  the  following  heads : — the 
UcAen  garden;  the  jruit  garden;  and  the  fiouxr  garden. 
The  flower  garden,  being  designed  principally  for  ornament, 
should  be  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part,  that  is,  in 
front,  or  next  to  the  back  part  of  the  house;  the  kitchen 
garden  and  fruit  garden  may  follow  in  succession.  With 
respect  to  the  natural  situation  of  a  garden,  Nicol  and  For* 
dyth  agree  in  preferring  a  gentle  decUvity  towards  the  south, 
a  litde  inclining  to  the  east,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
morning  sua.  "A  kitchen  garden,"  observed  Dr.  Deane, 
"  should  not  be  situated  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
house,  lest,  being  too  much  out  of  sight,  it  should  be  out  of 
mind,  and  the  necessary  culture  of  it  too  much  neglected." 
It  should  be  placed  adjoining  to  a  stable,  whence  the  dung 
may  be  easily  conveyed  into  the  enclosure.  It  should  be 
sh^tered,  as  much  as  can  be,  from  the  north  and  east,  to 
prevent  the  blighting  winds  from  affecting  the  trees.  The 
Dest  soil  for  a  garden  is  a  sandy  Loam,  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  according  to  Forsyth ;  but  if  deeper,  the  better.  The 
earUi  should  not  be  of  a  binding  nature  in  summer,  nor  re- 
tentive of  riin  in  winter,  but  of  such  a  texture  that  it  can 
be  worked  at  any  season,  when  not  frozen,  vrithout  diffi- 
culty** 

Dr.  Deane  observed,  that  "  a  garden  should  have  a  close 
fence,  that  the  winds  may  not  drive  seeds  of  weeds  uito  it. 
The  fence  should  be  at  least  seven  feet  high,  and  picketed 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  thieves.  The  height  and  close- 
ness of  the  fence  will  increase  the  vegetation  by  increasing 
the  warmth  of  the  air  in  the  garden,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
parts  which  are  shaded  by  the  fences.  The  rage  of  high 
winds  will  be  so  opposed  as  to  prevent  the  tearing  and 
distorting  of  tender  plants,  and  fowls  may  be  more  easily 
kept  out"  Loudon  remarks,  that  "  the  height  of  walls  for 
training  fmit  trees,  generally  approved,  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet    but  it  a  more  commonly  detennined  by  the 
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§ae  and  form  of  die  garden,  &nd  (he  inclinktioii  of  its  sur- 
face." "Maoylowwalls,  or  stout  ranges  of  paling,"  Aber- 
crombie  observes,  "  will  produce  a  greater  total  effect,  in 
aceeierating  fruit,  than  tlie  same  expenditure  in  high  walla." 
"  Fruit  wails,  fiv«,  or  six  feet  high,"  Hilt  remarks,  "will 
do  very  well  for  peaches,  cherries,  vines,  and  figs  ;  but  he 
would  not  advise  the  planting  of  apricots,  plums,  or  pcare,  ■ 
on  such  walls,  they  requiring  more  room,  and  to  staud 
longer  before  they  bear.  Garden  walls  have  been  coloured 
white  or  black,  and  the  latter  colour  is  justly  preferred  as 
absorbing  and  refracting  more  beat  than  any  other,  and 
thereby  acceleruling  the  maturity,  and  improving  the  quali 
ty  of  fruits." — H.  Dawes,  in  Hort.  Tram.  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 

To  assist  in  determining  the  extent  of  a  garden,  Marshall 
observes,  that  on  acre,  with  wait  trees,  hot  beds,  &c.  will 
furnish  employment  for  one  man,  who,  at  some  busy  times, 
will  need  assistance.  Loudon  says,  "  To  give  some  rules 
for  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be  laid  out,  a  family  of  four 
persons,  (exclusive  of  servants,)  should  have  a  rood  of 
good-workine,  open  ground,  and  so  in  proportion."  Mr. 
Armstrong  observes,  that  "The  siie  and  shape  of  the 
kitchen  garden  are  not  indiffiereat,  but  admit  of  no  positive 
rules  for  their  regulation,  because  depending  on  circum- 
stances rarely  alike  in  two  cases — the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  wants  and  ability  of  the  occupier.  On  these  heads, 
therefore,  we  only  say,  that  a  parallelogram  and  a  square  are 
Uie  forms  most  approved,  because  most  suiceptible  of  a 
cheap,  easy,  and  regular  arraogement  into  beds;  and  (hat 
two  aerea,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  table  vegetables,  will 
furnish  an  abundant  supply,  for  even  a  large  family." 

"  The  ground  is  next  to  be  divided  into  quarters,  the 
size  of  which  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
garden ;  because,  if  these  divisions  be  too  small,  the  soil 
will  be  wasted  in  walks ;  and  as  the  quarters  are  generally 
enclosed  by  espaliers  of  fruit-trees,  the  vegetables  which 
may  be  planted  there  will  not  thrive,  for  want  of  sufficient 
exposure.  The  walks  should,  therefore,  be  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  ground ;  and  in  a  small  garden,  they  ought 
not  to  exceed  eight  feet;  or,  if  it  be  a  large  one,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  in  breadth.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to 
place  a  border,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  between  such  wall 
and  the  espalier,  in  which  maybe  sown  small  salads,  or  any 
■imilar  vegetables,  that  do  not  t^e  deep  root,  or  continue 
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long  in  the  ground.  These  quarters,  howcTer,  ougnt  not 
to  be  planted  or  sown,  for  raising  the  same  crops,  two  suc- 
cessive years ;  and  the  warmest  soil,  or  that  which  is  next 
to  the  stable,  where  it  is  best  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds, 
will  be  the  most  proper  for  hot-beds,  to  promote  the  growth 
of  early  cucumbers,  melons,  &c." — Dom.  Encyc. 
'  A  copious  supply  of  water  is  very  essential  to  a  good 
kitchen  garden.  Loudon  remarks,  ^at  "Many  kitchen 
crops  are  tost,  or  produced  of  very-  inferior  quality,  for  waot 
of  watering.  Lettuces  and  cabbages  are  often  hard  and 
stringy;  turnips  and  radishes  do  not  swell;  onions  decay; 
cauliflowers  die  off;  and,  in  general,  in  dry  seasons,  all  the 
cruciferece  become  stinted  or  covered  with  insects,  even  in 
rich,  deep  soils.  Copious  waterings  in  the  «venings,  dur- 
ing the  dry  seasons,  would  produce  that  fulness  and  succu- 
leucy  which  we  find  in  the  vegetables  produced  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  the  Kfarsh  Gardens  at  Paris,  and  in 
England  at  the  beginning  and  latter  end  of  the  season.  . 
The  vegetables  brought  to  the  London  market,  from  the 
Neat's  Houses  and  other  adjoining  gardens,  where  the  im- 
portant article  of  watering  is  much  more  attended  to  than 
in  private  country  gardens,  may  be  adduced  aa  affording 
proofs  of  the  advantage  of  the  practice. 

"  The  contrivance  for  watering  or  washing  the  foliage  of 
the  wall  trees  in  Dalmeny  garden,  laid  out  by  that  excellent 
horticultural  architect,  John  Hay,  deserves  particular  notice. 
Water  is  supplied  to  the  garden  from  a  reservoir,  situated 
on  an  eminence,  a  considerable  height  above  the  garden 
walls.  Around  the  whole  garden,  four  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  a  groove,  between  two  and  three 
inches  deep,  has  been  formed  in  the  walls,  to  receive  a 
three  quarter  inch  pipe  for  conducting  the  water,  ,  About 
fifty  feet  distant  from  each  other,  are  apertures  through  the 
wall,  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  ten  inches  wide,  in 
which  a  cock  is  placed,  so  that,  on  turning  the  handle  to 
either  side  of  the  wall,  the  water  issues  from  that  side.  The 
oozles  of  the  cocks  have  screws  on  each  side,  to  which  is 
attached,  at  pleasure,  a  leathern  pipe,  with  a  brwss  cock 
and  director;  roses,  pierced  with  holes  of  different  sizes, 
being  fitted  to  the  latter.  By  this  contrivance,  all  the  trees, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  wall,  can  be  most  effectually 
watered  and  wanhed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and 
with  very  little  troub  e.    One  man  may  go  over  the  irhol* 
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h)  two  hours  At  the  stme  time,  the  horders,  and  even  » 
considerable  part  of  the  compartments,  can  be  watered  with 
(be  greateat  ease  when  required.  The  convenience  and 
utility  of  this  contrivsnce  must  at  once  be  perceived  by  eve- 
ly  practical  horticulturist.  The  stme  plan  of  introducing 
water  is  adopted  in  a  garden,  which  J.  Hay  planned  and 
eiecuted  for  Lord  V.  Duncan,  at  Lundie  House,  near  Dun- 
dee ;  and,  alter  the  experience  of  several  years,  it  has  been 
greatly  approved  of.  The  water  at  Lundie  is  conveyed  to 
the  garden  from  a  considerable  height,  and  is  thrown  from 
the  point  of  the  director  with  great  force,  and  to  a  good  dis- 
tance."— Endm.  Encyc.  art.  Horticulture. 

"  Vegetables  that  are  newly  transplanted,  as  they  have 
their  roots  more  or  less  diminished,  or  otherwise  injured, 
often  need  watering,  until  they  have  taken  new  root.  Cut 
this  should  be  done  with  cautiooi  If  a  drv  season  follow 
the  transplanting,  let  them  be  watered,  if  they  appear  to 
droop,  only  at  evenings,  and  in  cloudy  weather,  and  with 
water  which  has  been  exposed,  one  day  at  least,  to  the 
shining  of  the  si  in  ;  not  with  water  directly  from  a  well,  or 
a  cold  spring,  as  it  will  give  a  chill  to  the  plants.  Only  a 
■mall  quantity  should  be  applied  at  once,  that  it  may  have 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  refreshing  rain ;  for  water,  ap 
plied  too  plentifully,  sometimes  washes  away  the  finest  of 
the  mould  from  the  roots,  or  makes  little  cavities  about 
them,  which  admit  too  much  air. 

"  In  a  dry  seitson,  whole  gardens  sometimes  need  water- 
ing; and,  in  doing  it,  the  ^mve  precautions  should  he 
reghxded.  They  are  happy,  who  have  a  piece  of  standing 
water  ID  their  gvden,  or  a  rivulet  near  at  hand,  from 
whence  the  garden  may  be  watered  without  much  la- 
bour."— Dtane. 

In  laying  out  the  compartments  of  a  garden,  Forsyth  ob- 
serves, "You  must  be  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
form  and  size  of  the  garden ;  but  do  not  lay  them  out  too 
small,  as,  in  that  case,  a  great  part  of  the  ground  will  be 
taken  up  with  walks  tmd  borders.  The  best  figure  is. a 
square,  or  oblong,  when  the  garden  is  of  that  form ;  but  it 
nnt,  they  may  be  laid  out  in  any  other  figure  that  is  thought 
to  be  most  convenient."  Some  of  the  compartments,  in 
some  of  our  best  gardens,  Neill  observes,  are  laid  out  in 
beds  four  feet  wide,  with  narrow  alleys.  So  many  alleys, 
no  doubt,  oe:upy  a  deal  of  room;  but  advantages  of  coove- 
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«ieDcy  and  neatneu  in  enabling  the  workmen  to  clean  and 
gather  the  crop,  without  trampling  the  ground,  leem  to 
compensate  the  sacrifice  of  space.  For  currant,  gooseberry, 
and  raspberry  bushes,  the  compartments  are,  of  course,  re- 
■erred  undivided ;  and  narrow  beds  Hre  unnecessaiy  in  the 
case  of  large  perennial  plants,  such  as  artichokes  or  rhu- 
barb. 

Abercrombie  recommends  the  borders  next  the  walls  to 
be  made  of  prepared  soil,  "  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide 
and  the  same  description  of  soil  extended  under  the  walks, 
in  order  to  allow  a  liberal  width  for  the  roots  to  spread 
without  impediment.  Next  to  the  borders,  leave  a  space 
for  a  walk  entirely  round  the  gsrdeo,  from  four  to  six  feet 
wide.  Some  persons,  also,  choose  to  have  a  border  on  the 
inward  side  of  the  walk,  for  the  cultivation  of  espaliers,  and 
esculents  of  a  dwarf  growth;  others  divide  the  central 
parts  at  once  into  main  compartments  or  divisions.  The 
walks  or  alleys  must  be  regulated  by  convenience  of  acress. 
Where  the  ground  is  extensive,  the  centre  should  be  trav- 
ersed by  a  walk,  with  parallel  borders,  fiom  whicli  cross- 
walks may  branch,  if  necessary.*'  The  herders  under  the 
wall",  Forsyth  observes,  "  should,  in  the  inside,  be  front 
ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden, 
to  give  full  liberty  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  spread. 
There  should  be  a  foot-path,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
(lie  wall,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  nailing  the  trees, 
gathering  the  fruit,  &c.  This  walk  should  be  from  two  to 
two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  (to  admit  a  barrow  or  barrow  en- 
gine for  watering  the  trees,)  and  covered  with  sand,  j>r, 
which  is  better,  coal-asbes,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
but  without  any  gravel  or  rubbish  below."  "  The  borders 
for  wall  trees,"  according  to  Nicol,  "  should  not  be  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  breadUi ;  but  fiileeu  or  eighteen  feet  is 
not  too  much :  that  is  to  say,  the  soil  should  be  prepared 
for  these  breadths,  if  it  be  not  naturally  good,  and  perfectly 
answerable  for  the  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted." 
— See  further  Encyc.  of  Qard.  p.  474. 

The  above  directions  are  mostly  copied  and  abridged  firom 
European  writers  on  horticulture,  of  established  reputation. 
They  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  use  \  •  American  gardeners, 
tfaoughtbeymaynotapply,  in  their  full  extent  f-  the  soil,  ob- 
jects of  culture,&c.  of  any  individual  cultivator.  Useful  hinli 
m^y  be  gathered  from  precepts,  which,  taken  in  '.ue  aggrw- 
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Mte,  it  vonid  be  the  height  of  abnirdity  to  bt  iniided  by 
It  wu  well  remarked,  in  a  little  work,  lately  published, 
entitled  Economv  of  the  Kuhm  Garden,  &c.  by  William 
Wilson,  of  New  York,  that  "  The  word  garden,  considered 
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ind  ont  of  wagoDs ;  they  are  rolled  along  apo^  ibe  pave- 
ments ;  they  are  put  into  the  holH,  or  between  Ibe  decks  ; 
and  U  it  any  wonder,  that  a  barrel  of  pomace,  instead  of 
appleSy  arrives  at  Liverpool  or  London  !  If,  instead  of  this 
careless  work,  the  apples  were  gathered, (a  week  before  ripe;) 
not  bruised  at  all  in  the  gathering ;  laid  in  tbe  sun  oa 
boaids  or  cloths  three  days  to  let  the  watery  particles  evap- 
orate a.  little  ;  put  into  barrels  with  fine  cut  straw-chalT,  in 
such  a  way  as  that  no  apple  touched  another ;  carefully 
carried  to  the  ship,  and  put  on  board,  and  as  carefully  lauded ; 
if  this  were  the  mode,  one  barrel,  though  it  would  contain 
only  half  the  quantity,  would  sell  for  as  inuch  as,  upon  an 
average,  taking  in  loss  by  total  destruction,  twenty  barrels 
sell  for  now.  On  the  deck  is  the  best  part  of  the  ship  for 
apples ;  but,  if  managed  as  I  have  directed,  between  decks 
would  do  very  well.  In  the  keeping  of  apples  for  market 
or  for  bouse  use,  the  same  precautions  ought  to  be  observed 
as  in  gathering  and  laying  out  to  dry  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  pack 
in  the  same  way,  also,  is  the  best  mode  that  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

"  Dried  apples  is  an  article  of  greet  and  general  use. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  apples  are  peeled,  cut  into 
about  eight  pieces,  the  core  taken  out,  and  the  pieces  put 
in  the  sun  till  they  become  dry  and  tough.  They  are  then 
put  by  in  bags  or  boxes  in  a  diy  place.  But  the  flesh  of 
tbe  apple  does  not  change  its  nature  in  (he  drying;  and, 
therefore,  the  finest,  and  not  the  coarsest  apples  should  have 
all  this  trouble  bestowed  upon  them." 

The  following  valuable  observations,  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Noah  Webster,  Esq.  have  been  published  in  the  Mat- 
tachusella  Agricvltmai  RepotUary  : — 

"  It  is  the  practice  wim  some  persons  to  pick  apples  in 
October,  and  first  spread  them  on  the  floor  of  an  upper 
room.  This  practice  is  said  to  render  applea  more  durable, 
by  drying  them.  But  I  can  afiirm  this  to  be  a  mistake. 
Apples,  afler  remaining  on  the  trees  as  long  as  safety  from 
the  frost  will  admit,  should  be  taken  directly  from  the  tree* 
to  close  casks,  and  kept  dry  and  cool  as  possible.  If  suf- 
fered to  lie  on  a  floor  for  weeks,  they  wither  and  lose  tlieir 
flavour,  without  acquiring  any  additional  durability.  The 
best  mode  of  preserving  apples  for  spring  use,  I  have  found 
to  be,  the  putting  them  in  dry  sand  as  soon  as  picked.     For 
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this  purpoie,  I  dry  sand  in  the  he&t  of  summer,  and  ]ftt«  iu 
October  put  down  the  apples  in  layers,  with  a  covering  of 
gaud  upon  each  layer.  The  siogular  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  these: — Ist  The  sand  keeps  the 
apples  from  the  air,  which  is  essential  to  their  preservation. 
id.  The  sand  checks  the  evaporatioo  or  perspiration  of  the, 
apples,  tlius  preserving  in  them  their  full  fiavour ;  at  the 
same  time,  any  moisture  yielded  by  the  apples  (and  some 
there  will  be)  is  absorbed  by  the  sand  :  so  that  the  apples 
are  kept  dry,  and  all  mustinegs  is  prevented.  My  pippins 
in  May  and  June  ore  as  fresh  as  when  first  picked ;  even 
the  ends  of  the  stems  look  as  if  just  separated  from  the 
twig." 

Apples,  it  is  said,  may  well  be  preserved  by  packing  in 
any  kind  of  grain ;  also  in  paper  cuttings  of  the  book- 
binder; or  in  fallow  pits,  between  layers  of  turf,  the  grassy 
side  inwards,  with  a  sufficient  covering  of  straw  and  earth 
to  protect  them  from  frost ;  likewise  in  dry  flax-seed  chaff, 
or  pulverized  plaster  of  Paris. 

A  letter  from  Ebeoezer  Preble,  Esq.  publisbed  in  the 
MfoiacbtueUa  Agriadtvrai  Repontoiyj  vol.  iv.  No.  i.  p.  34, 
conttuns  the  following  useful  directions  on  this  subject : — 
"  The  general  method  of  gathering  apples  for  cider,  is, 
shaking  the  tree,  and  thrashing  the  branches  with  poles. 
The  former  will  answer  when  the  fruit  is  at  maturity ;  they 
will  then  drop  wiUiout  injury  to  the  buds.  Poles  should 
never  be  used  but  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  covered  with 
doth  or  matts  to  prevent  wounding  the  baric ;  they  then 
serve  to  shake  the  smalt  limbs-      Particular  atteution  is  re- 

auired  in  gathering  winter  fruit  They  should  be  taken  in 
le  hand,  the  fingers  placed  at  the  foot  stalk,  and,  by  bend- 
ing it  upwards,  the  fruit  is  gathered  with  ease,  and  without 
injury;  they  should  be  moved  from  the  gathering  baskets 
with  great  care,"  &c.  The  same  writer  says,  "  The  inju- 
dicious method  practised  in  gathering  Eruit,  is  more  destruc- 
tive in  its  consequences,  than  ia  generally  understood;  the 
blossom  buds  of  the  succeeding  year  are  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  foot  stalk  of  the  fruit,  and  if  the  spurs  are  broken,  no 
fruit  on  that  part  will  be  produced." — Seejvrther,  Fruit. 

Vte. — For  pies,  tart^  sauces,  and  the  dessert,  the  use  of 
the  apple  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  In 
France,  bread  is  made  conaistingof  one  third  of  boiled  apple 
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pulp,  baked  with  two  ihircli  flour,  proper)]'  fennented  n  ^ 
yewt  for  twelve  houra.  This  brew  is  said  to  be  very  fiu*. 
iull  of  iyts,  and  extremely  pftlfttabie  aud  light.  Apples, 
by  furnishiDg  cider,  a  graleful  and  salubrious  liquor,  have  a 
.endeacy  to  diminiib  the  coDsumptioa  of  wdenl  spiritN. 
Besides,  apples  are  thought  to  alter  tad  ameliorate  the  taste 
and  the  tone  ol  the  bumsQ  systeni,  iu  such  a  manner  as  to 
destroy  that  artificial  appetite,  which  is  gratified  by  the 
deleterioas  preparatiotia  of  alcohol.  "The  palate,"  says 
Mr.  Knight,  a  celebrated  English  horticulturist,  "  which 
relishes  fruit,  is  seldom  pleased  with  strong  fermented 
liquors  ;  and  as  feeble  causes,  coutiDually  acting,  ultimately 
produce  extensive  effects,  the  supplying  the  public  mth 
fruit  at  a  cheap  rate,  would  have  a  tendency  to  operate  fa- 
vourably, both  on  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
people."  In  medicine,  verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  crab-iqiples, 
is  used  for  sprains,  and  as  an  astringent  and  repellent.  The 
good  table  apple,  when  ripe,  is  lazadve  ,  -be  juice  is  useful 
in  dysenteries;  boiled  or  roasted  ajcl'-  '.>rtify  a  weak 
stomach.  "Scopoli,"  says  LoudoD,  -.etovered  from  a 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  indigestion  from  using  them  ; 
4nd  they  are  equally  eificacious,  in  putrid  and  malignant  fe- 
vers,  with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  currants."  "  In  diseases 
of  the  breast,"  says  Dr.  Willich,  (Dom,  Ency.)  "  such  as 
catarrhs,  coughs,  consumptioDs,  &c.  they  are  of  consider- 
able service.  For  these  beneficial  purposes,  however,  tLey 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  either  roasted,  stewed,  or 
boiled.  Tbeymay  also  be  usefully  employed  in  decoctious, 
which,  if  drank  plentifully,  tend  to  abate  febrile  heat,  as 
well  SB  to  relieve  painful  strictures  m  pectoral  complaints." 

Apples  have  also  been  recommended  as  food  for  horses 
and  farm  stock,  for  which  purpose  sweet  apples  are  of  the 
greatest  value. — See  N.  E.  Farmtr,  vol.  v.  p.  82.  Sweel 
apples  are  said,  likewise,  to  afford  a  saccharine  matter, 
which  is  a  good  substitute  for  molasses.  For  this  puipose 
the  apples  are  ground  and  pressed  in  a  cider  mill,  and  the 
juice  boiled  immediately,  the  scum  being  taken  off  till  it  is 
reduced  (o  a  proper  consistence. 

The  foIlowiDg  process  for  making  ipple  jelly  has  beeo 
recommended : — Pare  and  quarter  the  apples,  and  remore 
the  core  completely.  Then  put  them  into  a  pot,  and  place 
2  in  a  heated  oven,  or  over  a  slow  fire.    When  well  stewed. 
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Muecze  out  the  juice  through  a  cloth,  to  which  add  n  litUa 
of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Boil  it  to  a  proper  consis-r-nce, 
Gkimmiug  just  berore  it  begins  to  boil. 

APPLE-TREE.-Pyi-uanifliiM.-lD  propagating  the  ai'ple- 
tree,  the  common  method  in  New  England  has  been  I.  mjw 
the  pomace  from  late  made  cider,  without  regard  tu  the 
quality  of  the  apples  producing  the  pomace.  But  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  this  is  the  best  mode  of  raising  this  val- 
uable fruit-tree.  The  seeds  for  a  nursery  should,  we  thinti, 
be  selected  from  the  best  varieties  of  apples  which  can  he 
procured  ;  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  "  like  products 
its  likeness."  It  is  as  expedient  to  propagate  from  the  best 
individuals  of  the  vegetable  as  of  the  animal  creation.  Id 
proof  of  this  theoiy,  we  would  cite  the  following  from  a 
communication  to  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  an  accurate 
observer  and  scientific  cultivator; — 

"Experience  for  more  than  fifty  j-ears  has  convinced  me 
that,  although  seedlings  from  appleti  will  scarcely  ever  pro- 
duce fruit,  in  New  Jersey,  exactly  similar  to  the  originul, 
yetmany  of  them  will  produce  excellent  fruit ;  some  will  be 
even  superior  to  the  apples  from  which  the  seeds  were  talc^n 
This  fact  has  led  me  to  plant  seeds  from  the  largest  and  best 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  from  trees  of  a  strong  and  rapid  growth, 
and  to  let  all  young  trees  bear  fruit  before  grafting,  which 

Eiroduced  an  uncommonly  strong  shoot,  or  large,  rich  looking 
eaf.  I  have  seldom  known  them  fail  of  bearing  fruit  hav- 
ing some  good  quality;  at  all  events,  lh<.-  make  stocks  to 
put  any  good  kind  on,  which  may  afterwards  present  itself." 
Loudon  observes,  that  "  the  apple,  like  most  other  hardy 
trees,  mi^  be  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  suckers,  layers, 
or  engrafting;  by  seeds,  for  obtaining  new  varieties,  and  by 
the  other  modes  for  continuing  such  as  are  in  esteem.  The 
seeds  should  be  taken  from  fniils  having  the  properties  it  ii 
desired  to  perpetuate  or  improve  in  the  greatest  degree.  Ip 
collecting  seeds  to  sow,  it  must  be  remembered  thatth. 
habits  as  well  as  the  diseases  of  plants  are  often  hereditary, 
and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  stale  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  seeds  are  taken ;  it  should  be  large,  and  of  free 
growth,  and  rather  in  a  growing  slate  than  one  of  maturity 
or  decay." — See  Cuttings,  Enoraftino,  La  tees,  Nukbv 
RT,  Okchard,  Scions,  tn  Iheb-  atphiAeticai  order. 
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ifameeforapple-trett.—'RfMeuletTnattrcea  are  recoav 
mended  by  ForsytK  as  the  best  manure  for  Ihut-lrees,  which, 
he  says,  is  "  much  better  than  dvng,  which  1  b;  do  meani 
approve  of  for  trei-s,  nnless  it  be  perfectly  rotten,  and  mixe4 
op  with  modld.  It  is  better,  however,  not  to  make  use  of 
such  leaves  as  manure  for  fruit-trees  unless  il  be  perfectly 
rotten,  and  reduced  to  a  tine  vegetable  mould." — Por^flk't 
TrealiM  on  Fnil-Trea,  pp.  62,  63,  AmmeoM  tdkiat. 

Ut. — Besides  the  uses  to  wliich  the  fruit  of  this  valuable 
tree  is  applicable,  the  bark  will  produce  a  yellow  colour, 
and  the  wood  is  used  in  turning  and  various  purposes,  where 
hardness,  compactness,  and  variegation  of  colour  are  objects. 

APRICOT.-  Pnmw  Amniioca.— The  ^rkot-tree  may 
be  procured  fron  the  stone,  like  the  peach  ;  and  approved 
sorts  are  perpetnated  by  bodding,  either  on  dieir  own  stocks 
or  on  plum  stocks,  lliey  require  the  same  sort  of  treat- 
ment as  the  peach  and  nectarine  tree.  The  soil,  which 
suits  them  best,  is  a  rich  black  mould,  according  to  some 
writen,  but  others  recommend  a  light  loam.  "  In  our  cli- 
mate," says  Dr.  Thacher,  "  this  tree  should  be  screened 
from  easterly  and  northerly  winds ;  otherwise,  it  is  said, 
they  will  not  bear  fruit,  though  they  may  grow  very  large. 
They  do  not  attain  to  a  bearing  state  so  soon  as  the  peach 
by  one  year.  Some  kinds  ripen  their  fruit  much  earlier 
than  others.  The  following  are  those  hest  adapted  to  our 
climate  : 

Tbe  black  apriaX,  I  lie  lu^  eirif  iiiricali 

The  Rnuwh  ipncot,  I  The  peach  aprvtx, 

Tbc  Bnda  apnea),  The  Hoor^i  Pait  apriraL 

Tbe  early  ^incw,  |  TIh  Tnriey  Bpricot. 

ARTICHOKE.-Qrw>ni*co^ynuM.— There  are,  according 
to  Loudon,  three  varieties  cultivated — conical,  Freoch,  or 
ova)  artichoke,  with  green  head.  The  head  is  oval,  the 
scales  open,  and  net  turned  in  at  the  top,  as  in  the  globe 
sort.  Globe,  or  largest,  with  dusky,  purplish  head.  Tlie 
scales  are  turned  iu  at  top,  and  the  receptacle  more  siiccn- 
lent  than  the  other.  The  dwarfish  globe,  a  prolific  varied, 
and  valuable  as  occupyine  little  room  with  its  head.  The 
iflobe  kini'.  is  the  only  one  usually  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  making  new  plantations,  select  deep,  rich,  li{^t  loam^ 
not  liable  to  retain  much  wet  in  winter,  uor  to  be  very  dry 
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in  lainmer.  1^  it  b&ve  s  gentle  slope,  sufficient  to  nan;  off 
say  moiature  that  might  lodge  in  the  trenches  between  the 
rowa,  for  that  is  more  injurious  to  the  roots  in  winter  than 
the  severest  frost.  Lay  on  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung, 
and  trench  the  ground  eighteen  inches  deep,  incorporating 
the  manure  well  therewith,  and  thoroughly  pulverizing 
the  ground  in  digging ;  then  proreed  to  slip  on  the  young 
shoots  from  the  mother  stools,  with  all  the  roots  and  fibres 
they  may  have  thrown  out,  and  close  the  earth  about  the 
remtuning  shoots.  These  being  provided,  poll  off  any  loose 
hanging  leaves,  and  trim  the  fibres ;  then  plant  them  with  a 
dibble  about  four  or  fire  inches  deep,  in  rows  five  feet  asun- 
der,  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  leaving  part  of  their  green 
tops  above  ground,  and  the  hearts  of  the  plants  free  from 
any  earth  over  them ;  be  careful  alio  to  give  each  plant  a 
little  water  to  settle  the  earth  about  its  roots. 

Or,  if  you  have  seedling  year  old  plants  in  a  seed  bed, 
you  may  take  them  up,  and  after  shortening  the  t^  roots 
a  little,  and  dressing  dieir  leaves,  plant  them  as  above. 

Subteqaent  euilttre. — "  All  spring  and  summer  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds,  by  occasionally  hoeing  between  the 
plants  ;  this,  with  regular  waterings  in  the  dry  weather  of 
summer,  is  all  the  culture  which  they  require,  till  the  sea- 
son of  production  has  terminated.  They  will  produce 
some  tolereMe  heads  the  same  year  in  August,  and  thence 
till  November ;  next  year  they  will  head  sooner  in  full 
perfection.  By  having  fresh  stools  planted  every  year  oi 
two,  the  old  and  new  plantations  together  furnish  a  produc- 
tion of  heads  from  June  or  July  till  November.  Besides 
the  main  head,  several  smaller  lateral  heads  generally 
spring  from  the  sides  of  the  stem  is  succession ;  bat,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  principal  bead  to  attain  the  full  size, 
most  of  the  side  suckers  should  be  detached  in  young 
growths,  when  their  heads  are  the  size  of  a  la^e  egg, 
which  in  that  state  are  also  prepared  for  some  tables.  As 
to  the  continuing  main  heads,  penmt  them  to  have  full 
growth  till  the  scales  begin  to  diverge  considerably,  but 
gather  them  beforo  the  flowers  appear,  cutting  to  each  bead 
a  part  of  the  stalk.  When  the  entire  crop  on  a  stem  is 
taken,  cut  off  the  stem  close  to  the  ground,  to  give  the 
plant  more  strength  for  new  shoots." — AbererombU'  "  To 
encourage  the  production  of  large  main  heads,  souk!  detach 
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all  Ibe  lateral  hnia  m  a  joong  itato.  rhe»e  uc  mwmmw 
ly  in  a  fit  state  for  eating  raw,  baring  attained  about  one 
Ibird  of  Ibeir  proper  kize ;  and  the;  are  for  this  purpose 
frequently  sold  in  Cof-eni  G-jrdvn  market,  chiefly  to  for- 
eigacTR.  Anotlier  thing  practised,  with  the  »ame  view,  ia 
ihe  xhortening  the  ends  of  the  large  leaves." — jY«tU,  m 
Ed.£ncye. 

Hiater  drtmag. — Abercmmbie  aajs,  **  First  cut  donn  all 
the  lai^e  leaves,  bat  witboot  hurting  the  small  ceotral  ones, 
orthe  new  (boots.  Then  dig  the  ground  between  and  aloDg 
each  raw;  raising  it  gradaally  from  both  sides,  ridgeways, 
over  the  roots,  and  close  about  the  plants.  In  rigorous  fros^ 
weather,  cover  also  in  the  litter,  and  close  about  each  plant" 
Armstrong  remarks,  that  "  varions  means  have  been  em- 
ployed for  preserving  the  outstanding  plants  during  the 
winter.  That  which  is  most  commonly  used  is,  after  strip- 
ping off  (he  dead  or  decaying  leaves,  and  trimming  down 
the  sound  ones  to  three  or  four  inches,  to  open  trenches 
around  the  plant,  and  to  draw  about  it  the  eutb  furnished 
by  these.  This  is  again  covered  with  loDg  dung  or  stable 
litter,  so  as  entirely  to  eiclude  rain,  and  snow,  and  frosL 
But,  in  making  (hose  provisions  against  cold  and  wet  weath- 
er, we  must  not  foiget,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  careful  ovei^ 
much  ;  for  if  the  mnunds  of  earth  and  litter  be  large  and 
close,  we  expose  our  plants  to  solT'ocation  from  want  of  air; 
(o  eibauetion  from  a  contiuued  vegetation,  and  to  scorcb- 
ing,  from  the  fermentation  of  the  covering  matter,  which, 
if  the  weather  be  wet,  and  but  occasionally  wann,  seldom 
fails  to  occur. 

*'  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  proposed,  that 
the  mounds  be  ffraduaUu  fonned ;  that  the  first  covering  be 
merely  a  wr^ping  of  long  dnug,  and  that  the  additions 
made  to  it  be  conformed  to  the  weather,  leaving  openings, 
in  all  cases,  on  its  southern  side,  for  the  purposes  of  vent^ 
lalioD,  and  in  no  case  to  permit  the  covering  to  exceed  two 
feet  in  thickness.  But  even  this  mode  of  treatment  is  not 
free  from  objection;  for,  first,  the  direct  application  of  the 
dung  to  the  plant  will  always  alter  its  flavour,  and  very 
much  degrade  it ;  and  agun,  the  capriciousness  of  the 
weather  does  nol-generelly  give  either  warning  of  its  chan- 
ges, or  time  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  them ;  they  often 
like  place  in  the  night,  and  often  (whether  in  the  night,  or  ia 
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he  d«y)  under  circnmstaiices  which  prevent  m  (rom  giving 
he  plant  the  additional  covering  it  may  require.  Two 
otiier  methods,  therefore,  not  dissimilar  in  themselves,  have 
hiien  KuggeGted — the  one  to  employ  hollow  cylinders  of 
"iirthen  ware,  covered  with  a  tile  or  piece  of  slate,  and  of 
capacity  sufficient  to  embrace  the  plant ;  the  other  to  form 
caps  of  stra\v,  (fiuch  as  are  used  for  lodging  bees,}  and 
havinj;  a  moveable  top  of  the  same  material.  To  the  last 
ntetiiod  we  see  no  room  for  objection ;  in  application  it  is 
ea-iy,  requiring  no  skill  and  but  Utile  labour,  while  the  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  are  both  cheap  and  durable,  and 
iheir  property  of  excluding  rain,  snow  and  frost,  not  to  be 
doubted." 

Spring  dressing. — "  In  spring,  the  litter  and  earth  being 
removed  in  March  or  April,  (April  or  May  in  tliis  countiy,) 
according  to  the  season,  the  stocks  are  cKamined ;  and  two 
or  three  of  the  strongest  or  best  shoots  being  selected  for 
growing,  the  rest  are  removed  by  pressure  with  the  thumb, 
or  by  a  knife,  or  wooden  chiseL  Those  shoots,  or  suckers, 
are  used  for  new  plantations.  Dig  the  whole  ground  level, 
loosening  it  to  the  crown  of  the  roots  of  every  plant'"— 
London. 

DuraiUm  of  the  jdaitla. — "  Artichoke  plants  continue  pro- 
ductive for  several  years ;  hut,  every  season,  some  well 
rotted  dung,  or  fresh  sea-weed,  should  be  delved  into  the 
ground  at  the  winter  dressing.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
aher  a  few  years,  the  plants  begin  to  degenerate,  the  beads 
becoming  smaller  and  less  succulent.  It  is  therefore  a 
general  rule,  not  to  keep  an  artichoke  plantation  beyond 
four,  or,  at  most,  six  years.  Scarcely  any  kind  of  grub  oi 
wire-worm  ever  touches  the  roots  of  artichokes:  they 
form,  therefore,  an  eicellent  preparative  for  a  crop  of  on- 
ions, shallot  or  gaHic.  In  many  gardens,  a  small  new 
plantation  is  formed  every  year ;  and  in  this  way  the  arU- 
choke  season,  which  begins  in  June,  is  prolonged  till 
November ;  those  from  the  old  stock  continuing  till  August, 
when  those  from  the  new  stocks  come  in.  If  the  last 
gathered  be  cu*  with  the  stems  at  full  length,  and  if  these 
be  stuck  among  mobt  sand,  the  heads  may  be  preserved  a 
m'^nth  longer. 

Seed — •'  The  heads,  when  suflfered  to  reiniin  ten  days, 
or  a  fortnight,  after  the  season  of  cutting,  expand  the  calix 
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[eaves,  ■nd  display  an  aggregation  of  ja^ed  purple  fioretiii 
produciig  a  fine  appearance.  When  ripe  seed  is  wanted, 
those  beads  in  flower  are  to  be  bent  down,  and  retained  in 
Uiat  poBition,  so  as  that  the  calis  may  throw  off  the  autum 
nal  rains.  In  general,  however,  the  seed  is  not  perfected 
in  onr  [the  British}  climate." — Loudon.  Annstrong  says, 
"  Every  gardener,  who  understands  his  trade,  will  take  care 
to  set  apart  a  few  of  the  finest  heads  of  his  own  crop  for 
seed;  but,  as  the  stock  is  upright,  and  the  head  so  formed 
as  to  receive  and  hold  water,  it  often  happens  that  the 
seeds  rot  To  prevent  this,  the  steins  of  the  plants,  so  set 
apart,  should  be  tied  to  stakes  driven  into  the  groand  near 
them,  and  gradually  bent,  so  as  to  ^ve  to  the  heads  that 
degree  of  decliuation,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  cany  off  the 
water,  that  may  fall  upon  them." 

U»e. — In  England,  the  full  heads  only  are  eaten,  always 
boiled.  In  Italy,  they  eat  the  young  heads  raw,  with  oil, 
salt  and  pepper.  The  stalks  are  eaten  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, boiled  and  seasoned  with  butter  and  vinegar.  The 
flowers  have  the  property  of  rennet,  and  have  sometime* 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  article. 

ASFARAG\JS.—AipaTagut  officmaUs. — &tA— Asparagus 
ground  should  be  light,  yet  rich :  a  sandy  loam,  well  mixed 
with  rotten  dung,  or  sea-weed,  is  recommended. 

Preparation. — A  good  quantity  of  dung  trenched  twelve 
or  fifteen  inch«s  below  the  sulfate. 

Propagaiion. — It  is  best  to  raise  this  plant  from  seeds, 
although  the  sprouts  from  seeds  will  not  be  fit  to  cut  so 
soon  by  a  year  as  from  the  roots.  The  seeds  should  be 
dead  ripe,  when  gathered,  and  taken  from  the  strongest 
and  most  compact  shoots. 

Qmatlity  oj  teeds  or  roots. — If  sown  to  transplant,  for  a 
bed  four  leet  and  a  half  wide  by  six  feet  in  leagth,  one 
quart  of  seed  will  be  requisite.  If  sovrn  to  remain,  for  a 
bed  four  feet  and  a  half  wide  by  thirty  feet  in  length,  one 
pint  is  necessary.     If  plants  a  year  old  are  want^  for  a 

Silan(ation,tlien  for  a  bed  four  feet  and  a  half  wide  by  thirty 
eet  in  length,  to>contain  four  rows  of  plants  nine  inches 
distant  in  the  row,  one  hundred  and  sixty  plants  will  be 
requisite.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  seamin 
will  permit  in  the  spring,  or  (accotding  to  Cobbett)  "three 
weeks,  or  about,  before  the  frost  sets  in"  in  the  fall — «nd 
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'*  press  the  eanh  well  down  tbouC  the  seed ;  and,  u  sood 
■8  tlie  frost  sets  in,  bat  not  before,  cover  the  ground  with 
mui.-k  or  litter,  a  foot  deep,  and  lay  some  boards  or  poles  to 
prevent  its  blowing  off.  As  soon  ts  the  frost  brealis  up  io 
the  spring,  take  off  the  litter,  and  you  will  have  the  plants 
(]uick]y  up." 

Atparagai  beds  may  be  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  of  two  feet  in  width  between  them.  In 
these  beds  "  the  soil  should  not  be  less  tban  two  feet  and  a 
half  deep,  and,  before  planting  a  bed,  it  is  considered  good 
practice  to  trench  it  over  to  that  depth, burying  plenty  of  dung 
in  the  bottom,  as  no  more  can  be  applied  there  for  eight  or 
ten  years.  It  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  too  well  dunged ;  be- 
sides, Uiough  the  plant  naturally  grows  in  poor,  sandy  soil, 
it  is  found  that  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  the  shoots 
depend  veiy  much  on  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  j  and  this 
is  promoted  hy  the  richness  of  the  soil.  l(}amp  ground,  or 
a  wet  subsoil,  is  not  fit  for  asparagus.  Indeed  the  French 
consider  wetness  as  so  prejudicial  to  this  plant,  that  they 
raise  their  asparagus  beds  about  a  foot  above  the  ^leys,  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  rain." — Hort.  TVaia. 

Method  ofpUaUing. — "  Stretch  a  line  lengthwise  the  bed 
nine  inches  from  the  edge,  and  with  a  spade  cut  out  a  small 
trench  about  six  inches  deep,  perpendicular  next  to  the 
line,  turning  the  earth  displaced  along  by  the  other  side  of 
the  trench  ;  and,  having  the  plants  ready,  set  a  row  along 
the  trench,  nine  inches  apart,  with  the  crown  of  the  roots 
two  inches  below  the  surface,  drawing  some  earth,  itist  to 
fix  them  as  placed.  Having  planted  one  row,  directly 
cover  them  in  fully  with  the  earth  of  the  trench,  raking 
it  back  regularly  an  equal  depth  over  the  crown  of  the 
plants.  Proceed  then  to  open  another  trench  a  foot  from 
the  first:  plant  it  as  above;  and  in  the  same  manner  plant 
four  rows  in  each  bed.  Then,  lightly  raking  the  beds 
lengthwise,  draw  off  any  stones  and  hard  clods,  and  dress  the 
surface  neat  and  even.  Then  let  the  edges  be  lined  out  in 
exact  order,  allowing  three  feet  for  each  alley.  Bnt  some- 
times, in  planting  large  compartmentB  of  asparagus,  a  first 
trench  having  t^n  made,  and  the  roots  placed  as  above, 
then  a  second  trench  is  opened,  of  which  me  earth  is  turn- 
ed into  the  first  over  the  plants.  So  proceed  in  planting 
Ae  whole ;  making  allo\t«Dce  between  every  fonr  rowi  fet 
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■u  alley  of  three  feet  [more  or  leas].  In  >  dry  spriug  ot 
tummer,  water  the  roots  from  time  to  .tnie,  till  the  pluta 
•re  established." — Abercrombie.  It  is  of  Tcry  great  im- 
portance to  take  up  the  roots  carefully,  and  expose  them  lo 
(he  air  as  little  as  possible  before  piaoticg. 

If  you  would  rais*^  asparagus  directly  from  seed, 
without  transplautiug,  vou  may  sow  two  or  three  seeds  in 
the  places  desigoated  a!bove  for  setting  the  plants,  and  cover 
them  with  an  ipch  of  good  soil.  Wben  the  plants  are  up, 
they  should  be  thinned  to  one  in  a  place.  Armstrong  says, 
"  the  crowns  of  the  roots  must  be  placed  upright,  and  the 
patlei,  [or  fingers,]  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  spread 
and  directed  downwards ;  for  on  (heir  taking  (to  the  food 
provided  for  tbem)  the  prosperity  of  the  plantation  will 
principally  depend." 

The  following  are  the  directions  for  the  culture  of  (bis 
root,  given  in  the  Cataloyite  of  Seed*,  &c.  for  sale  by 
John  B.  Russell,  Boston ;  and,  perhaps,  are  as  much  to 
the  purpose  as  those  wbicb  are  more  prolix,  minute  and 
circum^antial  : 

"  Sow  n  in  April  and  May,  in  the  sanie  manner  as  onions, 
iu  rows,  eighteen  incliex  apart.  Let  it  stand  one  or  two 
years — transplant  into  trenches  four  feet  wide,  dug,  if  the 
soil  will  admit,  fifteen  inches  deep — fill  up  six  inches  with 
rotten  manure — place  the  roots  fourteen  inches  apart." 

In  a  Trealae  on  Gardening,  by  J.  Armstrong,  of  Dutch- 
ess, publislied  in  Memmrt  of  the  Aea  York  Board  of 
AgrUidliire,  vol.  ii.,  it  is  said,  "  If  we  can  postpone  the 
use  o(  ihe  plant  for  a  year  or  two,  sowing  is  lo  be  prefer- 
red, bt'cause  the  crop  it  gives,  (other  things  being  equal,) 
though  later  in  coming,  is  more  abundant,  of  better  quality, 
and  of  longer  duration;  but,  if  our  supply  must  be  prompt, 
planting  is  best,  for,  by  this  mode,  we,  no  doubt,  sooneal 
obtain  the  fruit" 

The  same  writer  directs  to  plant  roots  of  thre^.  years  old, 
instead  of  those  of  one  or  two  years  ( Id,  according  to 
the  usual  practice  j  end  says,  "  roots  of  three  years  will 
not  only  give  fruit  sooner  than  those  of  one,  or  two  years, 
but,  tlieir  fibres  being  harder,  and  roots  more  numerous,  am 
better  able  to  sustain  the  violence  inseparable  from  tnus- 
plantaticn,  and  thi  other  accidents,  (such  as  heating  aad 
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cbsfing,)  which  often  acGompany  it,  puticaUriy  if  the 
poota  be  brought  from  a  distance." 

Extent  of  the  plantation. — An  asparagus  computment 
diouKl  not  cotitain  less  ihan  a  pole  of  ground,  a«  it  often 
needs  this  quantity  to  furnish  a  good  dish  at  one  tune.  For 
a  taige  family,  about  sixteen  rods  are  kept  in  a  productive 
state,  which  are  calculated  to  furnish,  on  an  average,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  three  hundred  shoots  every  day  in 
the  height  of  the  season. — NtiU,  tn  Ed.  Eneye. 

PragreaHne  eultare. — In  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
(during  the  whole  existence  of  the  plant,)  the  beds  must 
be  carefully  forked  and  dressed,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
Occasional  waterings  are  necessary,  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  wnen  the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  established  to  do 
without  them.  .  Permit  the  entire  crop  the  two  first  years, 
and  tlie  greater  p&rt  of  it  the  third  year,  to  run  up  to  stalks. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  sow  onions,  lettuce,  &c.  the  two 
first  years.  Mr.  Loudon,  howerer,  says,  "the  advantage 
of  this  practice  is  questionable ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  should 
not  be  continued  auer  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing." 

Asparagus  beds  should  be  eompletely  loosened  to  a  mod- 
erate depth,  every  spring,  as  soon  ae  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  with  a  proper  fork,  having  three  short  tines,  six  to 
eight  or  nine  inches  long.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
go  loo  deep,  so  as  to  wound  the  crowns  of  the  roots.  The 
beds,  being  loosened  in  every  part  to  a  moderate  depth, 
should  be  raked  even,  before  the  buds  begin  to  advance 
In  autumn,  after  the  tops  are  turned  white  by  the  frost, 
ihey  should  be  cleared  oJT,  and  a  layer  of  dung,  or  rich 
soil,  an  inch  thick,  Itud  over  the  bed.  This  should  be  done 
yearly,  and  the  bed  kept  clear  of  weeds.  If  the  bed  ahonla 
get  too  high  by  this  management,  the  surface  may  be  taken 
olT  with  a  spade,  early  in  the  spring,  to  the  depth  of  twc 
inches,  before  the  young  shoots  are  in  the  way.  But  wher 
this  is  done,  a  thin  dressing  of  rotten  dung  or  compost 
should  be  laid  on.  This  plant,  according  to  DemeU  N. 
E.  Farmer.!  grows  welt  in  ground  that  is  shaded.  Tlie 
sprouts  will  be  very  large  and  tender;  but  they  will  not  be 
so  early.  It  is  not  amiss  to  have  one  bed  in  a  shady  plAce, 
to  supply  the  table,  ailer  the  season  is  over  for  cutting  the 
fast 

7%M  nfeuUmg. — "  If  you  plant  roots,  fhv  Shoots  may  b« 
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cut  ibe  second  jev  after  ;  if  seeds,  (bej  wil  sot  be  fit  jo 
cat  oU  the  third  year.  AU  the  shoots,  which  come  up  be- 
fore the  middle  of  Jane,  may  be  cut  c^  without  injuring 
the  roois ;  afier  which  time,  the  late  sbooU  sboold  be  left 
to  run  up,  and  go  to  seed;  otherwise  the  roots  will  Ik  weak- 
ened." — Dtaitt 

Cutting  caid  gethrring. — "  In  new  [daotations,  be  care&il 
not  lobefjin  cutting  till  the  stoold  bate  become  mature, or  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  Likewise  obeerre,  both  in  M  and  new 
beds,  to  gather  all  the  produce  in  a  regular,  successive  wder, 
within  the  premier  limits  of  the  seasoD.  As  the  rising  shoots 
project  two,  three,  four  or  fi*e  inches,  at  most,  above  the 
ground,  while  the  top  bud  reiDaiae  cloae  and  plump,  they  are 
in  the  best  condition  for  gathering.  Cut  them  off  within  the 
ground,  with  a  narrow,  sharp-poinled  knife,  or  small  saw, 
nine  inches  long ;  thrusting  the  knife  or  saw  down  striight, 
close  to  each  shoot  ^parald;,  cut  it  (£  slantinglj,  aboM 
three  inches  below  the  surface,  with  care  not  to  wound  the 
young  buds  advancing  below.  Observe  in  a  new  planta- 
tion, in  the  first  year's  gathering,  if  the  shoots  ciMne  up  oi 
irregular  sizes,  to  cut  only  some  of  the  larger  for  a  fort- 
night, or  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  permit  the  whole 
to  run ;  but  otherwise,  when  in  strong  [»x>ducticHi,  gather 
all  as  they  come,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  ot  as  required 
during  the  season,  till  the  21st  of  June  ;  then,  at  furthest, 
terminate  the  cutting,  and  permit  the  after-sbooU  to  run  up 
in  stalk  till  October.  If,  from  a  particular  inducement,  you 
cut  later  than  the  Slst  of  June,  be  caretiil  to  leave  two  or 
more  shoots  to  each  stool,  in  order  to  draw  nourishment  to 
it  \  for  the  stools  left  without  growing  shoots  will  perish .' 
and,  by  negligence  in  liiu  iespect,  many  vacuities  or  unpro- 
ductive spots  are  lefi  in  beds." 

Dwrationofthepleaitanon. — Abercrombie  says, "  A  plan- 
tation of  asparagus,  under  good  culture,  will  mostly  ctmiinue 
for  (en  or  twelve  years  to  afibrd  good  crops ;  aAer  which 
the  stools  usually  decline  in  fertility,  sod  the  shoots  in  qual- 
ity ;  so  that,  to  provide  a  permanent  annual  supply,  some 
fresh  beds  should  be  planted  a  sufficient  time  beforehand, 
albwing  four  years  for  their  advancing  to  a  pmductive 
»Ule." 

To  save  euparagitt  teed. — "  Select  some  of  tbo  finest  and 
earlietl  he^ds  as  they  make  their  appearance  .    Jie  spring; 
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Vw.  them  to  stakes  during  summer,  talcing  cue  not  to 
drive  the  stake  through  the  crown  of  ^e  pluit  In  autumn, 
when  thu  berries  are  ripe,  wash  out  the  seeds,  if  for  the 
market,  or  to  be  sent  to  a  distance ;  but  for  home  sowing, 
keep  them  in  the  berry  till  the  tfme  of  sowing,  the  pulp 
being  a  great  nouriBhment  to  the  seed,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place  during  the  winter." — Horl.  Traa*. 

The  following  directions  for  cultivating  uparagus  are 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  Meaunr*  of  tha  New  York 
Board  of  Agricultwe.  They  were  fimii^ed  by  Richard 
Treat,  the  oldest  gardener  at  the  Shaker  village  in  New 
Lebanon,  Columbia  county.  New  York  : — 

"  Beds  ahoold  be  made  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dear  from 
frost — the  Grst  part  of  April,  in  ordinary  seasons.  The 
ground  must  be  well  worked  to  the  depth  of  a  spade  blade, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  ratted  horse-manure.  The  seeds 
■hoold  then  be  sowed  in  rows  or  drills,  twenty  inches  ■jP^ 
and  one  inch  deep,  the  rows  crosswise  of  the  beds.  They 
should  be  raked  in  lengthwise  of  the  rows. 

**  Asparagus  will  be  large  enough  to  begin  to  cut  the 
third  spring  after  it  is  sowed.  It  may  be  cut  until  the  20th 
lune  every  year  afterwards.  At  soon  as  the  cutting  season 
is  over,  hoe  it  over  lightly,  so  as  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  make 
the  surface  even.  Every  other  year,  spread  on  each  bed 
an  inch  layer  of  good  yard-manure  before  hoeing.  The 
tops  will  now  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  mostly  seed  well. 
Early  in  the  spring,  cut  the  dry  topa  close  to  the  ground, 
lay  them  evenly  on  the  beds,  and  bom  them  there.  Then 
hoe  tbe  beds  Over,  and  rake  them  again.  They  are  then 
prepared  for  a  new  growth. 

"  Moat  of  the  English  books  recommend  bretlung  np 
old  asparagus  beds  once  in  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Some  of  the  Shakers'  beds  have  been  cut  twenty-five  years, 
and,  under  that  course  of  treatment,  are  as  good  as  they 

Armstrong,  in  the  treatise  quoted  above,  says,  *'  It  has  been 
lately  asserted,  and  with  sufficient  confidence,  that  a  pickle 
of  salt  and  water,  of  the  ordinary  strength  for  preserving 
meat,  may  be  very  usefully  applied  to  asparagus  beds  in  the 
spring.  Tbe  effects  ascribed  to  it  are,  its  stimulating  pow- 
er ovei  the  crop,  and  its  tendency  to  destroy  tbe  seeds  of 
weeds,  and  of  inoects  lyimg  near  Uie  surface.     Experiments 
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OB  tUi  mbject  ihonid  be  multiplied,  ud  with  pickles  dif- 
fering in  strength  and  qatdity."  In  tli«  laat  edition  ot 
Deanf^i  New  Etiglaitd  Farmer,  it  is  observed,  '*  that  to  a 
bed  6hy  feet  b;  six,  m  bushel  of  salt  may  be  applied,  with 
good  effect,  before  the  plaola  start  in  the  spring." 

U$e. — "Theeseulent  part  is  the  early  shoots  or  buds,  when 
three  or  four  inches  high,  and  partially  emei^ed  from  the 
ground  i»  May  or  June.  They  are  in  gre^t  esteem  in  Britain, 
and  on  the  continent ;  and  this  plant  has,  in  consequence, 
been  cultivated  for  an  unknown  period.  In  Paris,  it  b  much 
resorted  to  hy  the  sedentary  operative  classes,  when  they 
are  troubled  with  symptoms  of  gravel  or  stone.** — Ltmdim. 

Forcing  atparagvt  rn  hot  bed*. — The  first  step  in  this  pro- 
cess is  to  procure  a  supply  of  three  year  old  plants,  for  none 
else  are  fit  for  the  pumose.  Then  form  a  not  bed,  as  di- 
rected nnder  the  article  Hot-bbd,  in  the  alph^etical  ar 
rangement  I'f  this  work.  In  this  set  ttie  plants,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  mches.  Armstrong  observes,  that  ttie  mode 
of  taking  the  plants  from  hot  beds  "  differs  from  that  used 
for  plants  raised  in  die  natural  way.  If  yon  employ  a  knife, 
<oa  cannot  fail  to  destroy  many  young  plants,  (on  account 
of  the  cloMness  with  which  they  stand  to  each  other,)  but 
the  mode  in  which  jtni  do  least  misdiief,  is,  to  throat  your 
finger  down  alongside  of  the  bud,  and  break  it  off  at  the 
joot" 

BALM. — Mtlma  officnaH: — *'  The  balm  is  a  hardy  pe- 
rehnial,  with  square  stems,  which  rise  two  feet  high  or  more, 
furnished  with  large  oMte  leaves,  growing  bj  pairs  at  each 
foint  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  the  south  (^ 
Prance,  produces  flowers  of  a  purplish  colour  from  June  ta 
October."    There  is  a  variety  wiUi  hairy  leaves. 

Propagation, — »•  It  is  readily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots,  preserving  two  or  three  buds  to  each  piece,  or  by 
slips,  either  in  antnmn  or  spring." — Loadott. 

Odtme. — "  Flajit  the  slips  or  sets  in  any  bed  of  common 
earth,  by  dibble  nr  trowel,  and  from  eiebt  inches  to  a  foot 
apart,  giving  water,  if  dry  weather.  Those  of  the  spring 
planting  will  soon  grow  freely  for  use  the  same  year;  and 
afterwards  will  increase  by  the  root  into  large  bunches  of 
seve^l  years'  continuance,  furnishing  annual  supplies  &om 
March  to  September." — London. 

Dried  Bam.-  -"  Gather  when  coming  into  flower,  and 
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(rben  dte  leaves  are  eDtielf  Iree  from  devr  or  i 
then  dry  rapidly  ia  the  shade,  or  better  in  an  oven  ;  and 
when  cool  press  the  herbage  into  packages,  and  wrap  thera 
up  in  white  paper  till  wanted  for  use.  Keep  the  pacluges 
dry,  and  in  a  close  drawer." — LoiuIoh. 

Use.  — "  Fonuerly  the  balm  was  held  in  very  high  esti- 
mation :  Paracelsus  supposed  it  to  possess  virtues,  by  which 
human  life  could  be  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  period.  In 
modem  times,  however,  th-^  pn^erties  of  this  agreeable 
plant  are  better  understood  :  it  yields,  by  distillation,  a 
small  proportion  of  en  essential  oil,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  a  very  grateful  smell.  A  few  drops  of  this  oil,  diluted 
in  a  glass  of  simple  water,  or  strong  infusions  of  the  young 
shoots,  drank  as  tea,  and  tontinued  for  several  weeks  or 
months,  have  proved  of  service  to  nervous  and  hypochondri- 
acal patients,  of  a  lax  and  debilitated  habit.  Either  of  these 
liquid  preparations,  when  slightly  acidulated  with  lemon 
juice,  acquire  a  fine  reddish  colour,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  in  dry,  parching  fevers,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  dis- 
tressing fiatulency,  attended  with  eructations,  where  the 
first  passages  have  previously  been  opened." — Dam.  Ei»ey. 
vol.  L  p.  127. 

BARLEY.— fiordauL— The  following  remarks  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain  are  extracted  from  an  article  wriUen 
by  Jesse  Buel,  Esq.,  published  in  th '  M  £.  Farmer,  vol.  v. 
p.  290  :— 

"  7%e  loii  for  barley  should  be  k  jcb  as  will  grow  good 
turnips,  or  other  green  crops,  including  clovers,  and  wnich 
embrace  the  varieties  of  loams  and  sands  that  are  not  wet, 
or  very  dry  and  poor.  Indeed,  1  have  taken  my  crops,  and 
they  have  been  pretty  good,  from  my  lightest  turnip  soUs. 
Barley  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  upon  stiff,  heavy, 
and  wet  grounds,  or  on  such  as  are  of  a  cold  and  tenacious 
quality.  This  crop  occupies  the  ground  but  about  three 
mouths  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  dry,  light,  mellow  soil,  thai  its 
roots  can  extend  with  sufficient  facility,  and  supply  the  food 
necessary  to  bring  the  grain  to  rspid  and  perftvt  maturity. 

"  Previovt  crop. — Crops  that  precede  this  gni"  should 
be  such  as  leave  the  ground  mellow,  and  free  mm  weeds ; 
and  for  this  reason  hoed  crops  are  to  be  preferred,  such  u 
tun,ipB,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  &c.  Small  grains  should 
not  precede  it :  they  impoverish  the  soil,  leave  it  foul,  bi)4> 
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betad^s,  it  is  contrevening  one  of  the  most  salntuyii 
of  husbftudr]',  to  grow  tnu  diy  crops  in  snccession.  It  may 
follow  clover ;  but  if  the  Boil  is  heavy,  the  ley  should  be 
ploughed  ID  autumn.  Barley  is  successfully  sown  upon  the 
fallows  in  England,  (not  Bummer,  but  autumn  fallows,)  and 
is  sown  sometimes  after  wheat ;  but  in  the  latter  case  ti:r- 
nipa  are  pulled,  and  previously  fed  upon  the  stubble — a  prac- 
tice which  I  think  is~  uot  likely  to  obtain  here.  I  nave 
generally  sown  barley  after  ruta  baga  or  potatoes,  these 
crops  having  received  a  good  dressing  of  long,  yard  or  stable- 

"  Jfonwe  should  not  be  applied  to  the  barley,  but  to  the 
preceding  crop.  The  short  period  that  this  grain  occupies 
the  ground  does  not  afford  timS  for  the  manure  to  decom- 
pose, uid  yield  its  food  to  the  plants  ;  and,  if  applied  in  ex- 
cess, it  causes  a  too  rank  vegetation,  and  the  straw  lodges 
before  the  grain  is  matured.  Where  a  fallow  or  clover  ley 
is  employed,  and  ploughed  in  autumn,  dung  may  be  pre- 
viously applied  and  ploughed  under. 

*'  Preparation  of  the  groand. — Where  hariey  follows  a 
root  or  hoed  crop,  one  ploughing  will  generally  suffice : 
but  in  all  cases  a  complete  pulverizatioD  of  the  soil  is  neces- 
sary^ and  to  effect  this  a  roller  is  often  of  material  benefit. 
If  sown  upon  grass  leys,  ploughed  in  autumn,  the  spring 
ploughing  should  be  shallow,  so  as  to  leave  the  sod  re- 
versed. But  the  preferable  way  may  be  to  harrow  the  fal- 
low, plough  in  the  seed,  with  a  light  furrow,  and  smooth 
off  with  the  hanow.  ■ 

"  The  $eed,  and  towing. — Loudon  enumerates  six  species 
and  sub-species  of  the  barley.  The  kinds  uniformly  culti- 
vated here  are  the  two,  four,  and  six  rowed  spring,  {horde- 
um  milgare,  and  h,  diitichon.)  Thin-skinned,  pale,  plump 
seed  should  be  selected.  I  sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  dry  in  spring.  The  young  grain  is  not  hurt  by 
the  ordiimr)'  frosts  of  the  latter  part  of  April  snd  May.  I 
sow  from  six  (o  eight  pecks  per  acre,  according  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  forwardness  of  the  season  ;  the 
poorest  ground  and  the  latest  sowing  requiring  the  most 
seed.  In  England  the  common  quantity  of  seed  is  from 
eight  to  sixteen  pecks.  Our  climate  being  much  warmei 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  bariey  and  other  grains  till  better 
with  us,  and  consequently  we  require  less  seed.    We  nn> 
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ronnlf  »oir  brokd^ut,  genenlly  on  the  fresh  fnnovr,  and 
harrow  in  both  wftys  ;  iod  those  who  have  a  roller  use  it 
in  the  finishing  operation.  It  gives  a  smooth  suriace,  breaks 
down  the  lumps,  brings  the  earth  in  contact  with  the  seed, 
u)d  if  grass  seeds  have  been  sown,  its  use  is  doubly  beneli- 
cisJ.  I  steep  my  seed  twenty-four  hours  in  aweak  solution  of 
nitre,  the  crude  kind  of  which  costs  me  only  eight  cents  per 
pound  by  the  quantity.  From  the  analysis  and  observa- 
tions of  OrisenUiwaite,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
salt  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  barley  crop,  the  grain 
yielding  it  on  analysis.  I  have  made  no  comparative  ex< 
perimeots,  but  I  think  this  steep  serviceable.  I  have  ap- 
plied to  this  grain,  as  a  top  dressing,  with  singular  success, 
the  powdered  dung  of  pigeons  and  dnnghill  fowls,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  the  acre. 

"The  crop  admits  of  no  after-culture  when  sown  broad- 
cast. Yet  the  u>plication  of  the  roller,  when  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  inches  high,  is  no  doubt  salutary,  especially  if 
there  has  been  no  considerable  rains.  Rolling  gives  a  salu 
tary  compression  to  the  soil,  which  in  the  sprine  is  apt  to 
be  loose  and  porous,  and  fall  of  crarks,  by  uie  alternation 
of  freezing  and  thawing,  or  of  wet  and  dry  weather ;  it  do- 
stroys  many  insects;  and,  above  all,  it  partially  buries  the 
crowns  of  ate  plants,  and  induces  a  multiplication  of  seed 
stalks.  I  can  recommend  the  practice  from  experience. — 
When  grass  seeds  are  sown  wiUi  barley,  the  luxuriance  of 
the  young  grass  sometimes  chokes  the  grain,  robs  it  of  nu- 
criment,  and  sensibly  diminishes  the  product  To  obviate 
this  evil,  it  has  been  recommended  to  sow  the  grass  seeds 
^er  the  barley  has  come  up,  and  to  cover  them  with  a 
light  harrow  and  the  roller ;  and  it  is  said,  and  I  think  with 
truth,  that  this  operation  will  not  materially  injure  the  grain. 
In  dry  seasons,  the  crop  is  sometimes  attacked  by  worms, 
while  young.  In  diia  cue  the  roller  should  be  ^>plie<l,  and 
sufficient  weight  added,  to  require  the  draught  of  two  or 
three  cattle. 

"  'Unte  and  mtOtod  of  harvesting. — ^When  the  soil  is  rich, 
Mid  the  season  propitious,  this  grain  is  very  liable  to  lodge. 
If  this  happens  after  it  has  blossomed,  no  material  injury  ii 
sustained  in  the  prodoct  If  before,  the  crop  is  greatiy  di- 
minished. This  shows  the  danger  to  be  i4>prebended  from 
making  the  soil  too  rich    and  of  applying  fresh  manure. 
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Barltty  is  kiMwn  to  be  ripe  hj  the  dMp^etnnce  of  tbc 
reddiiih  cast  on  the  ear,  or  what  the  English  farmers  term 
reitroau;  by  the  eara  begtniuiig  to  droop,  and  bend  them* 
selves  round  against  the  stems ;  and  by  the  stalks  becoming 
brittle,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.      This  is  the  pacticulu 

Eeriod  for  cutting,  as,  if  suffered  to  stand  longer,  the  heads 
renk  off,  and  we  graiu  wastes,  with  the  slightest  touch. 
Aod  it  may  be  cut  with  the  cradle,  sickle  or  sithe,  accord- 
iug  to  circumstancea.  If  it  stands  straight,  and  is  not  too 
heavy,  the  cradle  b  to  be  prcfeiTed ;  if  heavy,  or  lodged, 
the  sickle  or  sithe.  But,  as  the  grain  is  yet  aolt,  and  the 
straw  contains  much  moisture,  when  it  ought  to  be  cut,  it 
should  be  suffered  to  become  well  dried  in  the  swath  be- 
fore it  is  bound  in  sheaves,  or  carried  to  the  barn  or  stack. 
If  cut  with  the  cradle  or  sickle,  it  is  bound  in  sheaves ;  but 
the  more  common  practice  is  to  cut  the  crop  with  the  sithe, 
rake  the  ground,  and  load  it  with  the  bariey  fork. 

"  Barley  improves  for  malting  by  lying  till  October  before 
it  is  threshed ;  though  it  is  often  threshed  immediately  from 
the  field.  The  great  difficulty  in  preparing  it  for  market  is 
to  rid  it  of  the  awns.  This  may  be  done  with  flails,  after 
it  has  passed  once  through  the  fanning  mill.  And,  where 
it  is  in  great  quantities,  it  may  be  spread  from  four  to  six 
ttiches  upon  the  barn  floor,  and  trodoen  with  horses. 

"  Proauct  andprqfiU. — The  average  product  in  En^and 
is  stated  by  Donddson  at  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre.  The 
product  in  New  York  varies  from  fifteen  to  seventy  bushels, 
according  to  season  and  soil ;  and  I  think  the  average  is 
somewhat  short  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Compared  with 
wheat,  its  product  is  as  two  or  two  and  a  half  to  one ;  com- 
pared with  oats,  abotit  equal,  nrovided  the  soil  is  adapted 
to  this  grain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  neither 
wheat  Qor  oata  are  ad^ted  to  a  bariey  soil ;  the  first  requir- 
ing a  more  stiff  and  tenacious,  and  the  latter  a  more  cold 
and  moist  location.  The  average  price  of  bariey  is  at  least 
two  thirds  that  of  wheat:  supposing  wheat,  then,  to  be  $  1  13 
the  bushel,  and  the  product  15  bushels  per  acre,  and  barley 
to  be  75  cents,  and  the  product  of  an  acre  30  bushels,  and 
the  expense  of  cultivatios  equal,  the  profits  of  the  barley 
will  be  nearly  as  three  to  two  compared  to  wheat  Bariey, 
besides,  is  a  less  precarious  crop,  u  subject  to  fewer  dia- 
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euMA,  uid  fau  fewer  iniect  enemies  to  encounter  than 
wheit." 

A  correspoodent  of  the  Bath  A^cultural  Society  writer-- 
'  The  last  spring  being  remarkably  dry,  I  soaked  my  seed 
barley  in  the  black  water,  taken  from  a  reservoir,  which 
uousttuitly  receives  the  draining  of  my  dung  heap  and  at» 
hlea.  As  the  light  grains  floated  on  the  top,  I  skimmed  theip 
off,  and  let  the  rest  stand  34  houra.  On  takiug  it  from  thf 
water,  I  mixed  the  grain  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sifter 
wood  ashes,  to  make  it  spread  r^ularly,  and  sowed  threi 
fields  with  it.  The  produce  was  sixty  bushels  per  acre 
I  sowed  some  other  fields  with  the  same  seed  dry ;  hut  tht 
crop,  Uke  those  of  my  ueJghlMtirs,  was  very  poor,  sot  mon 
than  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green 
corn  and  weeds  when  harvested.  I  also  sowed  some  ol 
my  seed  dry  on  one  ridge  in  each  of  my  former  fields,  bnl 
the  produce  was  very  poor  in  comparison  of  the  other  parte 
of  the  field." 

BEAN. — Vicia /oio.— There  are  two  distiDct  species  of 
the  bean,  which  are  often  confounded  by  writers  on  agrieol- 
tural  subjects, to  mt,<nciafaba,  garden  be«n,or  horse  bean, 
and  phaieUM  migaru,  or  kidney  bean.  The  want  of  disttn- 
gttishing  between  these  two  different  genera  or  sorts  at 
plants,  may  lead  to  eiroueous  practices,  and  consequent 
detriment  to  the  cultivator. 

The  Btcta  Jaba,  or  garden  bean,  (often  called  EngUA 
hean,)  is  an  annual  plant,  rising  from  two  to  four  feet  hig^, 
with  a  thick,  angular  stem,  the  leaves  divided,  and  without 
tendrils  ;  the  flowers  white,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle 
of  the  wing;  seed-pods  thick,  long,  woolly  within,  and  en- 
closing the  large  ovate  flatted  seeds,  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  following  varietics 
are  advertised  for  sale  in  Mr.  Russell's  Catal<^e,  viz. 

Enrliih  dwaift,  I      Omen  nonpaiol, 

£<ui;  muagan,  |      Bniad  WiDdnr. 

Sword  long  pod,  | 

"  These  varieties  should  be  planted  as  early  a*  practk*' 
ble  in  April." 

it  is  said  that  (his  kind  of  bean  is  propagated  to  the  bett 
advantage  in  a  stiff,  moist  loam,  with  a  c<»isiderd>le  propor- 

tion  of  clay.    The  following  an  Mr.  Loudon's  d' — ' 

tor  its  culture  ■ — 
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Qmmtihi  of  Metlt. — For  eari^  erop*,  oi  e  pint  of  seed  wffl 

be  reqniaite  for  every  eighty  feet  of  row ;  for  main  cropa, 
two  quarts  for  every  240  feet  of  row;  tod  fw  late  ctom, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  early. 

Method  of  toteing. — "  Plant  all  the  MHTts  io  rows,  two  feet 
ud  a  half  apart,  for  the  smaller  or  very  early,  or  very  late 
kinds;  and  taree  feet  for  the  larger;  the  smaller  beans  two 
inches  deep,  and  three  inches  dbtant  io  the  row;  the  larger 
three  inches  deep,  and  four  inches  distaat  in  the  row." 

7>'ajupJaiKMjr-~-Speechly  constantly  transplants  hb  early 
hean  crops,  and  considers  that  this  plant  m<ty  be  as  easily 
transplanted  as  cabbage,  or  any  other  vegetable.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice with  him  to  plant  beans,  alternately  with  potatoes,  in 
the  same  row  ;  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  the  potatoes 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row,  so  uiat  the  beans  are  nine 
inches  from  the  potatoes.  The  beans  are  tranqilanled,  by 
which  means  they  have  the  start  and  advantage  of  the  po- 
tatoes and  weeds,  and,  as  they  come  in  early,  may  he  gath- 
ered before  they  can  possibly  ineommode  or  mjure  the 
potatoes. 

JTommJ  procett. — The  work  of  sowing  is  most  geo^^y 
effected  by  a  dibble,  having  a  thick,  blunt  end,  to  make  a 
wide  aperture  for  each  bean,  to  admit  it  dear  to  the  bottom, 
without  any  narrow,  hollow  parts  bdow :  strike  the  earth 
fuUy  and  regularly  into  the  holes  over  the  inserted  beans. 
Or  the  planting  may  be  performed,  occasionally,  in  drills 
drawn  with  a  hoe  the  proper  depth  and  distance  as  above ; 
place  the  beana  at  intervals  along  the  bottom  of  each  drill, 
and  earth  them  over  evenly;  which  method,  though  suitable 
to  any  kinds,  may  be  more  particularly  adopted  in  sowing 
the  early  and  otlier  small  sorts. 

SoaJeing  teed  in  gumma: — in  planting  late  crops  in  Jnne 
or  July,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  it  is  eligible  to  give  the  beans 
a  previous  soaking  for  several  hours  in  soil  water;  or,  if 
they  are  to  be  sown  in  drills,  water  the  drills  beforehand  ; 
then  directly  put  in  the  beans,  and  earth  them  in  while  the 
ground  remains  moist. 

Sabiequettt  etdlure. — "  As  the  plants  come  up,  and  ad- 
vance from  four  to  six  inches  high,  hoe  np  some  eirOi  to  the 
stems  on  both  sides  of  each  row,  cutting  down  all  weeds. 
Repeat  the  hoeing  as  future  weeds  arise,  both  to  keep  the 
KTOuod  about  the  plants  clean,  and  to  loosen  the  eardt  to 
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cncoarage  their  gn-irth.  In  earthiDg  op,  great  cttn  tmtt 
be  taken  that  the  earth  does  not  fall  on  the  cei  tre  of  the 
plant,  eo  ait  to  bury  itj  for  thie  occasions  it  to  rot  or  feiL 
After  earthing  up,  atii  between  the  rows  with  a  three- 
pronged  fork.  As  the  different  crops  come  into  full  blo»- 
som,  pinch  or  cut  off  the  tops,  in  order  to  promote  tfaeii 
fmitiag  sooner  in  a  more  plentiful  production  of  weU-fiUed 
pods. " — AberCTombie, 

Nicbol  says,  "  Topping  is  unnecessary  for  any  but  th< 
early  crops;  being  practised  to  render  them  more  ear- 
ly." Mr.  ArmstroDg  is  of  opinion,  that  "  of  this  practice, 
and  of  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded,  we  may  be  per^ 
mitled  to  doubt,  because  it  does  not  ^pear  to  follow  uat, 
when  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  or  suspended  in  one 
direction,  it  will  not  exert  itself  in  another  as  injuriously  to 
the  crop  as  tuiy  increased  length  a(  stem  would  have  done. 
Every  day's  experience  shows,  that,  if  we  pollard  an  apple- 
tree,  we  indeed  stop  its  growth  upward;  but  that,  iiist(»Ml  ol 
sending  its  lurplus  juices  to  the  support  and  enla^ement  of 
the  fruit,  (as  this  practice  supposes,)  it  hastens  to  throw 
out  lateral  stems  or  suckers,  which  give  no  fmit  whatever. 
Our  creed,  therefore,  is,  that,  in  the  vegetable  economy, 
certain  juices  go  to  the  production  of  the  stem,  and  certain 
others,  more  elaborated,  and  of  a  different  quality,  to  that  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  that,  whether  desirable  or  not,  tb» 
Bit  of  giving  to  either  a  destination  different  from  what  iw 
tnre  intended,  is  yet  to  be  discovered." 

OfUhmng. — For  table  use,  gather  only  such  as  are  ten- 
der, the  seeds  decreasing  in  delicacy  after  they  obtain  about 
half  the  size  which  they  should  possess  at  maturity.  Wbea 
they  become  black-eyed,  they  are  toi^b  and  strocg  tatted, 
and  much  inferior. 

To  sow  leed. — "  Either  plant  some  of  the  ^iproved  aorta 
eariy  in  the  spring,  wholly  for  Ifaat  purpose,  or  leave  rowi 
of  toe  different  crops  nngfrtbered,  in  preference  to  the  glean- 
ings  of  gathered  crops.  The  pods  will  ripen  in  Angast, 
becoming  brown  and  dry,  and  the  beans  dry  and  hard  : 
then,  pulling  up  the  stalks,  place  ibem  in  the  sontobardoi 
the  seed  thoroughly,  after  irtuch  thresh  out  each  sort  sepa- 
rately."— Abererombie. 

Ute. — Mr.  Cobbett  saya,  "  In  England  there  are  aoa* 
torts  (tf  this  bean  used  for  horses  and  bi^ ;  bat  tfaeie  an 
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MTcnl  aorta  used  ks  hamim  food.  It  i&  at  beat  a  coarse  and 
aot  very  wholeaotne  vegetable,  yet  some  people  like  H.  It 
m  very  much  eaten  by  tbe  country  people,  in  England,  with 
Uieir  bacon,  along  with  w  hich  it  is  boiled."  Bean  floiir,  as 
Dr.  Danvio  observed,  is  probably  more  nutritive  than  that 
of  oatu,  which  appears  by  its' effect  in  fatteuing  hogs;  aod, 
froni  the  relative  prices  of  these  articles,  he  wae  of  opinion, 
that  peas  and  beans,  in  general,  supply  a  cheaper  provender 
for  horses  and  other  animals.  But  as  the  flour  of  beans 
and  peas  ts  more  oil)'  than  that  of  oats,  it  must  be  more 
difficult  of  digestion.  Hence,  vrben  a  borse  has  been  fed 
with  pulse,  he  will  be  less  active  for  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, than  if  he  had  eaten  oats.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
advisable  to  mix  pollard  or  straw,  finely  cut,  with  peas  and 
beans,  before  they  are  given  to  cattle. 

BEAN,  KIDNEY.— Pluueoliu  mJ^oris.— This  plant 
and  its  uses  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  descr^on. 
The  Borts  mentioned  in  Russell's  CfataJogue,  are  KiStey 
Aoarft,  or  itting  : — early  yellow  cranberry;  eariy  Mohawl^ 
(which  will  beiur  a  smart  frost  without  injury ;)  early  yel- 
low six  weeks;  early  Canadicn  dwarf;  early  dwarf  eluster; 
•arly  dun  coloured,  or  Quaker ;  eai^y  China  dwarf;  large 
white  kidney  dwarf;  white  cranberry  dwarf;  red  cranberry 
dwarf;  Warrington, or  marrow;  refugee,  or  thousand  to  one; 
Rob  Roy ;  white  cutlass  bean  of  CaroUiia.  PtAe  or  naottitg 
fteotM.'-— lai^  white  Lima;  saba  or  Carolina  ;  scariet  run- 
ners ;  white  Dutch  runners ;  Dutch  case-knife,  or  princess ; 
red  cranberry;  white  cranberry ;  (the  three  last  mentioned 
string  beans ;)  asparagus,  or  yard  long,  do/tcAof  Hs^utpcciaiis. 

The  following  directions  for  the  culture  of  the  bean  in 
gardens  are  from  McMahon  t  "Towards  the  latter  end  of 
April,  [or  the  fore  part  of  May  in  New  England,]  you  may 
{dant  a  first  crop  of  kidney-beans  in  the  open  ground.  Select 
a  warm,  dry,  and  favourably  situated  spot,  and,  having  dug 
and  manured  it  property,  draw  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  two 
feet  or  thirty  inches  asunder;  drop  the  beans  therein,  two 
inches  apar^  and  draw  die  earth  equally  over  them ;  do  not 
cover  Ibem  more  than  an  inch  deep  ;  tor  at  this  eai^y  time 
diey  are  liable  to  rot,  if  cold  or  wet  ensue.  The  kindl 
proper  to  be  sown  now  are,  the  eariy  cream-coloured, 
speckled,  yellow  and  white  dwarfs." 

Loudon  gives  the  following  lUrections  for  die  niltnra  of 
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nmaen^  or  poie-heaiu,  u  they  are  commonly  called  in  thia 
eouDtr>' : — The  niDDer  kidney  beans  may  be  sotm  in  a 
small  p>rlion  towards  the  end  of  April,  [aboutthe  middle  of 
May  in  New  England,]  if  tolerably  warm,  dry  weather ;  bat 
aa  tliese  beans  are  rather  mure  teuder  than  Uie  dwarf  sorts, 
mure  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  by  wet  and  cold,  especially 
ihe  scarlets,  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May  [first  of 
June  in  New  England]  will  be  time  enough  to  sow  a  con- 
siderable crop ;  and  you  may  sow  a  full  crop  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  Allot  principally  the  scarfet  and  large 
while  runners.  Some  Dutch  ruoaers  are  very  eligible  as  a 
secondary  crop.  The  first  crops  shoulil  have  the  assistance 
of  a  south  wall.  Intermediate  crops  may  be  sown  in  any 
open  compartment,  or  against  any  fence  not  looking  north. 
1  he  latest  sown  will  continae  bearing  longer  under  a  good 
aspect  and  shelter.  In  sowing,  draw  drills  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  not  more  than  two  inches  deep.  Let  paral- 
lel rows  be  at  least  four  feet  asunder,  to  admit  iu  the  iotei^ 
vais  tall  sticks  or  poles  for  the  plants  to  climb  on.  Place 
the  beans  in  the  drills  four  inches  apart,  and  earth  tbem  in 
erenly  the  depth  of  the  drills.  A  row  contignoas  to  a  fencs 
or  building  may  ascend  upon  lines.  Some  may  be  sown 
in  a  single  row  along  a  border,  or  on  each  side  of  a  walk, 
and  have  the  support  of  a  slight  trellis  of  laths  and  lines ;  ot 
they  might  be  arched  over  with  similar  materials  to  form  a 
shsJy  walk  or  bower.  In  a  cold,  wet  season,  or  when  reqni- 
site  to  have  a  few  plants  more  forward  than  the  general  crop, 
some  scajiets  may  be  sown  in  April,  either  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed, or  in  pots,  under  frames  of  hand-glasses,  to  raise  and 
forward  the  plants,  till  two  or  three  inches  high :  then,  at 
the  end  of  May,  transplant  them  into  the  open  garden.  As 
the  plants  come  up,  and  advance  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  growth,  hoe  some  earth  to  the  stems,  cutting  down  all 
weeds.  When  they  begin  to  send  forth  mnnera,  place 
suitable  supports  to  each  row ;  and  conduct  the  tendrils  to 
the  sticks  or  lines,  turning  them  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  sun.  The  ascending  plants  will  soon  come  into  flower, 
podding  at  the  joints,  in  long  succession.  They  are  so  pro- 
lific:, that  the  returns  from  three  sowings,  in  May,  June  and 
J^nly,  will  last  from  July  till  October. 

TaJtrig  the  crop. — Gather  the  pods,  both  from  dwarfs  and 
naiiert,  while  they  are  young,  fieshy,  brittle  and  tender, 
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tm  tiMn  tbey  ue  id  die  highest  perfectiM  for  the  tiMe : 
•nil  the  ptuita  will  E»ear  more  fiillj,  and  last  longer  in  frnil^ 
onrler  a  course  or  clean  gathering,  not  learing  taj  mptr- 
abnudaat  pods  to  grow  old. 

To  taee  ued. — Either  sow  a  portion  for  that  object,  or 
leave  rows  wholly  uogalhered,  of  the  main  cttip,  or  preserre 
a  sufficiency  of  good  pods  promiscnously.  The  beans  saTCd 
ebould  be  die  first  frails  of  a  crop,  sown  at  a  period  which 
throws  the  entire  course  of  growth  into  the  finest  part  of 
Slimmer.  Let  them  hang  on  the  stalks  till  they  ripen  fully, 
in  August  and  September ;  then  let  the  haulm  be  pulled  up 
and  placed  in  the  sun,  to  dry  and  harden  the  seed,  which 
should  be  afterwards  cleared  out  of  the  husks,  bagged  up, 
and  housed. 

The  pea,  English  bean,  and  kidney  bean,  are  liable  to 
die  attacks  of  various  Insects,  especii^  the  aphidtt,  [[Jant 
lice,]  in  dry  seasons.  When  eariy  crops  are  newly  sown, 
or  planted,  mice  wiil  burrow  for  and  eat  the  seed,  and  when 
it  begins  to  penetrate  the  soil,  it  is  attacked  by  snails,  slugs, 
the  cut  worm,  Jlc  The  usual  means  of  guarding  against 
the  ravages  of  insects  must,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  by 

As  regards  the  field  culture  of  the  bean,  we  would  ol^ 
serve,  that  the  white  kind,  which  is  most  generally  approved 
of  in  New  England,  wilt  produce  pret^  good  crops,  on 
poor,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils  ;  but,  when  planted  on  such 
ground,  it  is  go<^  husbandry  to  wet  and  roll  tbem  in  plms- 
ler  before  planting.  They  may  be  rdanted  in  hills,  or  drills, 
the  rows  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  soil,  and  cultivated  like  other  hoed 
crops.  rOiey  may  be  planted  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  or  uxnit  the  time  of  planting  In^an 
coni.  If  planted  in  hills,  they  may  be  placed  from  fourteen 
10  twenty-four  inches  aput  in  the  rovrs,  and  the  rows  Ae 
distance  before  mentioned.  Five  beans  are  quite  enough 
to  remain  in  a  hilL  Hogs'  dung,  mixed  with  ashes,  is  sud 
to  be  the  best  manure  for  them  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  veiy 
injurious  to  beans  to  hoe  them  while  the  dew  is  on,  or  m 
wet  weather. 

Judge  Buel,  lA  Albany,  has  given  (fae  following  notices 
of  some  experiments,  in  the  fidd  culture  of  this  vegetable : 
^^'  Beans  may  be  cultirated  in  drills  or  in  bills.    They  an 
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k¥sbuUe  crop,  utd,  nilh  good  care,  u«  u  proibUB 
as  a  wheat  crop.  They  leave  the  soil  ia  good  tilth.  The 
China  bean,  with  a  ted  eye,  is  to  be  oreAvred.  They  ripen 
early,  and  are  very  productive.  I  cultiv&iEU  iywns  the  last 
year  in  three  differeut  ways,  viz.  in  hills,  in  drillo.  and 
•owed  broad-cast  I  need  not  describe  the  first,  whicu  is  « 
well  knovvii  process.  I  had  an  acre  in  drills,  which  wa* 
the  best  crop  I  ever  saw.  My  management  was  this :— On 
an  acre  of  ligbt  ground,  where  the  clover  bad  been  frozen 
out  the  preceding  winter,  I  spread  eight  loads  of  long  ma- 
nure, and  immediately  ploughed  and  harrowed  the  ground. 
Drills  or  furrows  were  then  made  with  a  light  plough,  at 
the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  oeane  thrown 
along  the  furrowa  about  the  25th  of  May,  by  the  hand,  at 
the  rate  of  at  lea«t  a  bushel  on  the  acre.  I  then  gauged  a 
double  mould-board  plough,  which  was  paased  once  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  was  followed  by  a  light  one  hone 
roller,  which  flattened  tho  ridges.  The  crop  wa*  twice 
cleaned  of  weeds,  by  (he  hoe,  but  not  earthed.  The  pro- 
dii''l  was  more  than  forty-eight  bushels,  by  actual  measure- 
luent  TheJjeans  brought  me  one  dollar  the  bushel  laat 
fall.  The  third  experiment  was  likewise  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  where  the  clover  had  been  killed.  It  was  ploughed 
about  the  first  of  June,  the  seed  sown  like  peas,  upon  the 
first  furrow,  and  harrowed  in.  The  drou^t  kept  them 
back;  lmtabout65rodBof  ground,  on  which  the  experiment 
was  made,  gave  a  product  of  twelve  and  a  half  bushels. 
The  crop  was  too  lipe  when  it  was  harvested,  and  as  it  was 
cut  with  a  sithe,  I  estimated  that  about  two  and  a  half 
bushels  were  left  upon  the  ground.  No  labour  was  be- 
atowed  upon  them  from  the  time  they  were  sown  till  the; 
were  harvested." 

FoTvarding  on  earl^  crop. — The  kidney  bean  in  often  par- 
tially forced,  io  hot-hou»es  or  frames,  with  a  view  to  the 
forvvBidinjr  of  its  produce  in  the  open  garden.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong says,  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  the  dwarf 
varieties  are  oflen  cultivated  in  bot-beds,  but  the  product 
is  of  a  very  inferior  kind;  for,  of  the  whole  catalogue  of 
veg-^tables,  none  is  more  apt  to  take  a  disagreeable  flavour 
from  bot  and  fermenting  dung  (which  is  the  basis  of  these 
r^eds)  than  the  bean."  It  is  probable,  however,  tbftt  beans 
might  be  forced  to  advantage,  in  bot-beds,  composed  of  oak 
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IcftTes,  taaBcr^  buk,  Ac  whhov    'erinng  Aatlnm  iSm 

duA^reeable  flkronr  coBtpUined  oL 

BEET. — Btta. — Among  the  man  conudoa  varietica  of 
litM  valuable  vegetable  are, 

rnoFh  nnr.  ar  anber  beel,  I  Enrtj  fabttd  tHraJp-ToMed, 

lU^wuniel,  I  EwlydwwfUaad, 

GrHU — Icr  actn  or  KHifB,  j  Early  while  mircit;, 

YeJiour  Inngp-roMed,  |  Leii|;  Maod  red. 

Sown  fcoB  ^ril  to  June.  The  eariy  turnip  blood  beel 
is  tbe  earliest,  aod  of  excellent  quality  for  summer  use ;  the 
tops  being  good  for  boiling  as  greens.  Mr.  Londtm's  direc- 
tions for  die  general  culture  of  the  beet  are  aa  follow  :  — 

"  St4d  amd  tml. — Tbe  beet  is  always  raised  from  seed, 
and  for  a  bed  four  feet  and  a  half  by  twelve  fe^  one  ounce 
•*  requisite.  Tbe  soil  in  which  it  naturally  delights  is  • 
3»ep.  rich  sand,  dry  and  ligbt,  ratber  than  moiaL  Sowing  in 
Ked  beds,  and  transplanting,  has  been  tried ;  biit,  though  it 
may  aoiwer  for  tbe  cpinagc  or  pot-herb  be^  [white,  and 
ita  varieties,]  it  will  not  answer  whcxe  the  object  is  a  ittgt, 
ekan  rook 

"  Smtmg, — The  beet  is  sown  aaBaally  tbe  last  we^  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  April,  [in  the  nortbem  United  States, 
the  main  crop  should  be  delayed  till  tbe  middle  of  May.] 
The  ground  on  which  it  is  sown  should  have  been  previ- 
ooaly  enriched  by  mellow  compost  and  sea  sand  ;  but  rank 
dung  is  not  to  be  laid  in,  aa  it  is  apt  to  induce  caijter.  For 
the  long-rooted  kind,  trench  to  tbe  depth  tt  eighteen  inches. 
Sow  either  broad-cast  on  'be  roagfa  suilace,  and  rake  well 
into  tbe  earth ;  or,  as  the  seed  is  large,  sow  in  drills  an  inch 
or  two  deep  and  a  foot  asunder;  or  dot  it  in  with  a  thick, 
blunt-ended  dibble  in  rows  that  distance,  making  holes  ten 
ftT  twelve  inches  apart,abont  an  inchand  abalf  deep;  drop 
two  or  three  seeds  in  each  bote,  but  with  tbe  intention  to 
leave  only  one  beet  plant." 

Mr.  Mabou  says,  "  Make  choice  of  a  piece  of  rich,  deep 
groond,  lay  it  out  into  four  feet  w^ie  teds,  push  the  loose 
earth  into  tbe  alleys,  then  sow  the  seed  tole^Iy  thin,  and 
cover  it  with  tbe  earth  out  of  these  alleys  to  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  Or,  let  drills  be  drawn  with  • 
Boe,  near  an  inch  deep,  and  a  foot  or  a  little  better  asunder} 
^op  the  seeds  thinly  therein,  and  cover  them  over  the  lanie 
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epth  u  above.  Or  yon  m«iy  sow  the  seed  on  x  piece  of 
ground,  rough,  alter  being  dug,  and  rake  it  well  in." 

&ibaeqaent  aitture. — When  the  young  plants  arc  advanced 
into  leaves,  one,  two,  or  three  inches  in  growth,  they  must 
be  thinned  and  cleared  from  weeds,  especially  those  sown 
promiscuously,  or  broad-cast  and  in  drills.  If  there  be 
chasms  ia  the  rows,  fill  them  up  with  the  superfluous  plants. 
The  oftener  the  ground  is  siirred,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  plant,  the  larger  will  be  (he  product, 
and  the  better  its  quality. 

As  soon  as  vegetation  is  over,  which  always  occurs  aller 
the  first  bard  frost,  take  up  the  plants,  expose  them  a  day 
or  two  to  the  air,  to  evaporati:  their  surplus  moisture,  and 
then  house  them  carefully.  This  may  be  done  by  putting 
them  in  layers  in  a  dry  cellar,  and  interposing  between  these 
a  slight  covering  of  sand.  In  digging  the  roots,  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  be  not  broken  nor  cut,  as  they 
bleed  much.  For  the  same  reason,  the  leaves  should  bv 
out  off  at  least  an  inch  above  the  solid  part  of  the  root 

To  MPe  teed. — Either  leave  a  few  strong  roots  standing 
in  the  rows,  or  select  a  few,  and  transplant  them  to  a  spot 
where  there  will  be  no  danger,  when  in  flower,  of  being  im- 
pregnated with  any  other  variety.  They  will  shoot  up  the 
second  year,  when  their  flower-slocks  should  be  tied  to 
stakes,  to  prevent  their  breaking  over. 

Field  calhire  of  the  mangel  wurtzel  beet,  and  the  vigor  beet. 
— SoU  and  preparation. — The  soil  for  these  roots  should  be 
a  loam,  inclining  to  clay,  in  good  tilth,  well  manured,  and 
made  fine  (o  a  good  depth.  John  Hare  Powel,  Es<|.,  cor- 
responding secretary  to  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  giving  an  account  of  his  mode  of  cultivating  this 
crop,  says,  "  My  soil  was  not  naturally  strong ;  it  has  been 
gradually  so  much  deepened  as  to  enable  Wood's  plough, 
No.  3,  drawn  by  four  oxen,  to  plough  fourteen  inches  deep 
Fresh  ham-yard  manure  was  equally  spread  npo  i  the  sur- 
face, and  ploughed  under  in  the  early  part  of  Aprii,  in  quan- 
tities not  larger  than  ore  generally  nsed  for  potato  crops  in 
this  country.  Early  in  May,  the  land  was  twice  stirred  widi 
Beatson's  scarifier,  harrowed,  rolled;  after  stirred,  harrowed 
and  rolled  again  in  the  opposite  direction."  The  toil  on 
which  Messrs.  Tristram  Little  and  Henry  Little  of  New- 
bury, Mass.  raised  their  premium  crop  in  1834,  ia  a  claj 
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loftm.  In  1823,  about  three  fourths  of  the  sun  wts  Mwel 
with  onions,  and  muiured  with  about  8  cords  of  compoGl 
manure  to  the  acre.  The  other  quarter  wax  Bowed  with 
wheat  without  manure.  In  the  fail  of  1823,  there  were 
about  10  cords  of  compost  manure  drawn  on  the  lot,  and 
put  in  a  heap.  Must  of  the  osid  compost  was  drnwu  from 
the  lalt  marshes,  uhen  ditching  the  same;  the  other  part 
was  from  the  barn-yard.  In  the  month  of  April,  1824,  the 
heap  was  thrown  over,  aud  well  mixed. 

Planiing. — Col.  Powel  says,  "  The  holes  for  the  seeds 
were  made  by  a  wheel,  contaiuing  pegs  in  its  circumference, 
which  penetrated  tlie  ground  about  an  inch,  leaving  inter- 
vab  of  four  inches;  the  rows  were  made  2  feet  asunder; 
two  ctpsules  were  dropped  into  each  bole ;  the  wheel  of  a 
common  harrow  was  passed  over  them,  thus  compressiu; 
the  earth,  aud  leaving  a  slight  rut  for  the  retention  of  moifr- 

Messrs.  Tristram  and  Henry  Little  observe,  that,  "  Be- 
tween the  8th  and  1 1th  of  May,  the  land  was  ploughed 
and  sowed  in  the  following  manner: — After  one  deep  plough- 
ing, the  ground  was  furrowed  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and 
the  manure  put  into  the  furrows,  and  covered  with  a  double 
mould-board  plough  ;  a  roller  was  then  passed  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  the  seed  dibbled  in  with  the  finger  over 
the  manure,  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart"  The  quantity 
o(  seed,  according  to  English  writers,  is  four  pounds  to  an 
acre.  Mr.  David  Little,  in  obtaining  a  premium  crop,  sowed 
four  pounds,  but  observed  that  he  thought  half  that  quantity 
wouldjiave  been  sufhcient 

AJler-cuUnre. — In  raising  Col.  Powel's  crop,  "  A  small 
cultivator,  which  I  had  contrived  for  the  puipose,  was 
drawn  between  the  rows  soon  after  the  weeds  appeared  ; 
B.  three  ii  cli  Iriangular  hoe  removed  the  alternate  plants, 
leaving  the  others  at  distrinces  varying  from  8  to  12  inches 
Sunder.  The  cultivator  was  twice  used  before  the  20th  of 
July.  The  heavy  rains  of  August  made  another  hoeing 
necessary,  and  sureharged  the  ground  so  much  witn  moi»- 
tnre,  that  s11  roots  increased  much  less  in  that  month  than 
during  the  same  time  in  the  two  last  years."  The  Messrs. 
Little,  "  in  the  course  of  the  season,  thinned  their  plants, 
and  left  them  from  6  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  They 
were  once  hoed,  and  ploughed  tores  times  between  the 
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rows.'*  Ml.  Powel,  in  raising  \  previoos  crop,  had  pUced 
the  rows  30  inches  apart,  and  left  the  plants  6  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  He  says,  "  I  this  year  desired  smaller  roots, 
which  might  grow  so  closely,  as,  by  their  leaves,  to  protect 
the  .soil  as  much  as  possible  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  My 
cultivator,  by  its  peculiar  form,  enabled  me  to  cut  off  the 
weeds  when  the  ]>Uut9  were  so  young,  that,  if  I  had  applied 
the  plough,  their  crowns  mtist  have  been  covered  in  many 
instances,  by  earth  occasionally  railing  from  its  land  side. 
The  failure  which  attends  the  cultivation  of  most  root  crops 
in  drills,  proceeds  from  the  neglect  of  weeds  in  their  early 
stages.  Four  or  five  days  of  delay  frequently  make  the 
difference  of  fiileen  days  in  the  labour  of  making  clean  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  same  weeds  which  ahoy  with  a  sharp 
shingle  could  remove  at  the  commencement  of  one  week, 
may,  before  the  end  of  the  next,  require  the  sppticatioo  of 
an  implement  drawn  by  a  horse. 

"  I  ascribe  my  success,  in  great  measure,  to  the  use  of 
Wood't  exlraoTdinaru  plough,  which  enters  the  soil  more 
deeply,  and  pulvenzes  it  more  perfectly,  than  any  other  I 
have  ever  seen,  wilh  equal  force,  in  any  country ;  to  the  use 
of  cultivators,  which  complete  the  production  of  fine  tilth  ; 
to  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  on  their  first  appearance- 
leaving  the  smallest  space  upcn  which  a  horse  can  walk 
between  the  rows;  and,  above  all,  to  planting  the  weda  oj  a 
proptT  kind  vpon  a  tarface  tchich  is  kepi  perfectlg  fitl." 

Oeneral  remarks. — Agriculturists  have  not  agreed  whether 
it  is  most  expedient  to  plant  tEie  seeds  of  this  root  on  ridges 
or  on  a  level.  Col.  Fowel  condemns  planting  on  ndges  in 
this  country,  as  a  practice  not  adapted  to  our  soil  and  cli< 
mate,  in  which  vegetables  are  veryliable  to  suffer  by  drought. 
He  says,  "Among  the  various  practices,  into  which  we  have 
been  seduced  by  the  plausible  theories  of  the  advocates  of 
European  husbandry,  there  is  none  which  appears  to  me 
more  absurd  than  Utat  whi''h  has  led  us  to  drill  or  dibble 
our  crops  on  ridges.  The  English  farmer  wisely  contends 
with  (he  evils  produced  by  t'w  much  rain ;  the  American 
husbandman  should  as  anxiously  guard  against  his  most  for- 
midable enemy,  drought.  I  z.m  inclined  to  tbinK  that  there 
is  no  crop  cultivated  in  this  state,  (Pennsylvania,)  which 
ought  not  to  he  put  on  a  flai.  surface."  The  climate  of 
New  England  especially  its  northern  par.  u  not  so  warm 
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■Old  diT  «  &Kt  af  PennsylvvDia,  md,  in  dikt  part  of  Ae 
Unheo  Slatra,  perhaps  the  natnre  of  die  mmI  should  decide 
Ujq  question,  if  diy,  lerel  pIsBtiog,  or  if  moist,  ridge  |riuiti^ 
Kliouid  be  adopted." 

Wc  have  beard  complaints  from  American  fanners,  that 
Ibn  seed  of  this  root  is  slow  and  nncertain  in  coming  op. 
J'lrhaps  the  seed  or  soil,  or  both,  unj  sometimes  be  too 
dry  at  the  time  of  sowing.  A  writer  in  the  English  Far- 
vtrU  Joamal  says,  "  I  have  of  late  years  steeped  my  seed 
f'li  at  least  forty-eight  hoar^  I  made  an  experiment  with 
lw>-oty  Mond  seeds  not  steep<?d,  twenty  steeped  twenty-foor 
hours,  and  the  same  number  steeped  for^-eight  hours; 
evt-ry  seed  of  the  latter  produced  plants,  which  came  up 
Iwi)  or  three  days  sooner  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
Mmieoftbose  not  steeped  did  not  come np  stall."  Mr.  Cob- 
bi-tl,  in  treating  of  the  culture  of  the  common  garden  beets, 
{Amenetm  Gardener,  par.  198,)  directs  to  soak  the  seed 
foul  days  and  nights  in  rain  water  before  it  is  sowed;  and 
oliaiTVeg,  dial  the  mangel  wurtzel  should  be  cultivated  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  kinds  of  beets.  American 
writers,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  give  no  directions  far 
soaking  the  seeds  of  this  vegetKble  before  planting;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  omission  of  this  part  of  the  process  may 
cause  the  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  vegetation  complained 
of.  The  ci^Mule,  or  husk,  which  contains  the  seeds,  is  dry, 
and  it  requires  a  long  time  for  the  moisture,  which  it  may 
derive  from  the  earth,  to  penetrate  this  integumeut,  so  as 
to  'Riise  the  seed  to  sprout  But  if  the  soil  be  very  moist 
at  th<-  time  of  sowing,  soaking  the  seed  had  better  be  omit- 
ted. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject  of  strip- 
|nng  these  plants  of  their  leaves  for  feeding  cows  and  other 
economical  puq>oses.  An  English  writer  observes,  that 
six  or  seven  crops  of  leaves  and  stocks  may  be  taken  off 
during  the  growtn  of  the  root;  women  and  children  can 
lake  olf  the  leaves,  which  is  done  as  follows : — They  should 
plate  dieir  hands  on  each  sidc!  of  the  root,  at  the  foot  stalks 
of  the  leaves,  leaving  about  six  of  the  smallest  central  leaves 
between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  each  band,  (the  small 
leaves  are  to  be  lefl  on  the  root  to  grow,  to  make  a  beab 
top ;)  then,  spreading  the  hand  flat  with  their  face  down- 
WMds,  push  Qiem  both  at  the  same  time  towards  the  grooDd, 
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■nd  thus,  by  out  motiuD,  will  the  whole  of  the  lop  of  each 
root,  except  ihc  siuall  leaves  to  be  left  to  form  a  fresh  head, 
be  removed  without  unsettling  the  root  or  its  fibres,  whicl 
would  check  its  growth.  Some  aJGrm,  that  stripping  tht 
plant  tf  itn  leaves  is  no  injury  to  the  root,  and  others  are  ol 
opinion  that  the  root  is  injured  by  this  means.  We  hav* 
doubts,  whetlier,  in  field  cultivation,  it  will  often  be  deemeo 
expedieot  to  expend  timt;  and  labour  in  this  manner.  The 
thinnings,  or  superfluoust  plants,  however,  should  be  pre 
served,  as  they  make  excellent  food  for  milch  cows  or  store 

Some  cultivators  afEna,  that  it  is  never  worth  the  trouble 
to  traniiplaut  these  roots  to  fill  vacancieB.  "  I  have  seen," 
says  an  English  writer,  "  much  labour  and  expense  em- 
ployed in  transplanting  into  vacant  spots,  when  the  seed 
has  been  dibbled  thick  enough,  but  have  never  seen  the 
transplanted  roots  worth  half  tlie  trouble;  the  tap  root 
being  broken  in  the  drawing,  nothing  but  the  top,  asd  use- 
less rough  roots  and  fangs  are  produced.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  other  writers,  that  the  most  common  cause  of 
failure  in  transplanting  Uiis  root  is  the  taking  of  them  up 
when  too  small,  before  the  plants  have  obtained  strength 
and  size  sufficient  to  bear  the  operation  of  transplanting. 

Vie. — The  following  remarks  are  from  a  paper  commv- 
ntcated  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  by  J.  Lowell,  Esq.  president  of  said  society.  They 
are  derived,  principally,  from  a  French  publication,  by  the 
Abbe  Rosier ; — 

"  This  root  is  very  little  affected  by  changes  of  weather. 
It  is  attacked  by  no  insect;  drought  afiects  but  little  its 
vegetation.  It  prepares  the  land  extremely  well  for  othei 
crops.  It  may  be  sown  and  treated  precisely  like  the  com- 
mon beet,  except  that  it  ought  to  stand  eighteen  inches 
asunder. 

"  In  good  land,  they  often  weigh  nine  or  ten  pounds,  and 
are  stripped  eigbt  or  nine  times.  In  a  light,  sandy,  but  well 
manur^soiI,Uiey  sometimes  wei^  fourteen  and  even  eix- 
leen  pounds  each ! 

"  llie  first  crop  of  leaves  in  France  Is  tdcen  off  in  the 
latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July.  In  this  coun- 
try, probably,  the  latter  period  would  be  preferable.  The 
biver  leaves,  those  which  incline  tc  wards  the  grcund,  ar* 
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diiMe  (vbieh  are  taken  away,  and  care  mast  be  taken  to  jc^ 
serve  the  top  leaves,  or  the  crown  of  the  plants.  The 
leaves  may  be  taken  off  every  fifteen  days  after  the  lirst 
gathering.  Oxen,  cows  and  sheep  devour  them  greedily, 
and  fatten  readily  upon  them.  All  domestic  poultry  cat 
them  readily,  when  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  groin. 
Horses  will  feed  upon  them  very  well,  mixed  with  chopped 
straw.     Hogs  also  fatten  up(m  them. 

"  Cows  fed  upon  this  root,  solely,  give  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  milk  and  cream,  and  of  better  quality  for  the  first 
fifteen  days,  after  which  they  grow  too  fat,  and  the  milk 
lessens.  The  food  of  cows  must  therefore  be  varied.  Oxen 
and  sheep  fatten  very  well  upon  them.  Cqws  should  have 
grass  in  proportion  of  one  third  to  the  beet  leaves,  or  every 
third  day  they  should  be  turned  to  grass.  In  this  mode 
their  milk  will  be  eicellent  The  trouble  of  gathering  the 
leaves  is  less  than  that  of  gathering  any  other  green  fodder. 
It  may  be  done  by  children,  while  men  are  required  to  cnl 
other  green  food  for  cattle.  It  is  the  sorest  crop,  since  the 
plant  will  stand  the  largest  droughts.  The  roots  are  gath- 
ered and  treated  like  those  of  the  common  beet  The  skin 
is  very  tender,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  handle  them  so 
as  they  may  not  be  wounded,  as  they  will,  in  that  case,  not 
keep  so  well.  In  order  to  preserve  ihe  seed  in  parity,  care 
must  be  taken  to  change  the  ground  in  which  the  seed-becta 
are  planted.  The  seed  can  be  preserved,  after  it  is  gath- 
ered, three  or  four  years,  without  injury.  In  giving  these 
roota  to  cattle  for  food,  they  are  first  washed,  and  then  cut 
np  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  It  is  always  best  to 
accompany  them,  when  given  to  homed  cattle,  with  clover, 
or  other  hay  or  straw,  and  if  the  hay  or  straw  has  been 
previously  cut  fine,  it  will  be  preferable.  If.borses  are  fed 
with  this  root,  with'a  proportion  of  hay  or  cut  straw,  (hall 
of  each,)  they  will  be  fat,  vigorous  and  healthy.  If  (hey 
are  worked  severely,  a  little  oats  or  com  maybe  added.  11 
is  thus  they  are  treated  in  Germany,  wher«  this  root  standa 
in  the  stead  of  meadows  or  grass  lands,  and  whose  excel* 
lent  horses  are  well  known. 

"  Hogs,  fed  upon  them  raw,  after  they  have  been  cut  op 
fine  and  mixed  with  milk  or  other  drink,  fatten  aa  well  upon 
th,>m  as  upon  boiled  potatt  u,  by  which  the  fueS  and  troubU 
oi  boiling  is  saved. 
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"Aa  to  the  quantity  given  to  animsls,  much  will  depend 
on  the  propottion  of  other  fodder,  which  you  allow  them. 
Cotvs  AhI  twice  a  day  iu  winter  upon  eighteen  pounds  of 
these  roots  at  each  time,  together  with  four  pounds  of  hay 
or  chopped  straw,  will  give  as  much  end  as  good  milk  as 
ID  Buramcr,  and  they  wilt  be  kept  iu  the  best  possible  state." 

"  Oxen  fed  with  forty  weight  of  these  roots  per  day,  with 
ten  pounds  of  hay,  for  one  month,  and  after  that  with  fifty 
weight  per  day  of  the  roots  alone,  will  be  fat  enough  for  sale 
in  two  months  more. 

"Any  person  disposed  may,  from  the  facts  above  stated, 
calculate  how  many  cattle  will  be  supported  by  a  single 
acre  of  land  on  which  this  plant  is  cultivated. 

"Men  can  cat  this  vegetnble  throughout  the  year;  it  is 
agi^eable  and  healthy.  No  insect  attacks  it,  and  it  sulTers 
bui  little  from  the  variety  of  the  seasons.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  form  alone  an  excellent  food  for  every  species  of 
domestic  quadruped,  during  four  months  iu  the  year.  Tur- 
nips and  other  vegetables  are,  besides,  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  insects,  whereas  this  beet  is  not.  The  roots  can  be  pre- 
served eight  months  in  a  sound  state,  while  turnips  are  of 
little  value  after  March.  Is  some  soils  turnips  will  not 
grow,  particularly  in  those  which  are  very  slirf  or  strong. 
The  root  of  scarcity  grows  every  where.  The  milk  of 
cows  fed  on  turnips  has  a  bad  taste.  That  of  those  fed  on 
this  plant  is  exceltent,  ta  is  also  the  butter  made  from  it 
This  forage  on  green  fodder  comes  also  at  the  hot  seasons, 
when  almost  all  other  green  food  is  scarce,  and  sometimes 
not  to  he  procured.     Cattle  never  get  tired  of  it     In  many 

fiarts  of  Germany,  where  it  is  raised  with  success,  they  pre- 
er  it  to  every  thing  else  to  fatten  those  large  herds  of  cattle 
which  they  annually  txport  to  France.  In  feeding  cattle 
with  beets,  the  same  dry  food  must  be  given  which  is  nsn- 
ally  given  with  turnips." 

Col.  Powel  observes,  "  My  neat  cattle  prefer  mangel 
wurtzel  to  any  roots  which  I  have  oJlered  to  them.  I 
have  found  its  effects  in  producing  large  secretions  of  good 
milk  very  great  I  selected,  in  November,  two  heifers  ol  ' 
the  same  breed,  and  very  nctirlv  of  the  same  age,  and  in 
similar  condition  ;  they  were  fed  in  adjoining  stalls,  and 
have  been  fed,  regularly,  throe  times  a  day,  by  the  samn 
man.     One  of  Ih'm  has  had  three  pecks  of  mangel  wurtzel 
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aad  Ibv  qnvti  «f  eM»Beal,daty;  Ae  otter,  Cmt  mi  m 
bail  ptA»  of  mmapi  wurtzeL  Tti^  bat.  wkich  baa  ttad 
Buigel  wnrtzcl  sloae,  u  in  the  coDdhion  m'  good  btxii  the 
oibei  U  not  more  than  wbat  gnxitn  odl  bslf  ttt. 

"  Tbe  «ppIkatiofi  oC  m^iiigtl  wuiu«l  m  food  for  Aeep 
U  >M>t  tlie  leut  importa  it  of  itr  nes.  Ene«  jean  omkU;  u 
tfae  Mason  when  ffast  'luinot  be  supplied.  Tbe  bealtb  of 
tfaenueUei,  and  ibe  thrift  rf  their  lamhc,  fwentbUy  tfcpead 
npon  succulent  food  being  had.  I  aBucHDedtotluak,th>l 
no  RDiaJl  portion  of  the  tnccess  which  English  breeden  bare 
tn«rt,  is  to  be  aicribed  to  tbe  large  Uont  of  roots,  which 
thfij  always  have  at  command.  It  cannot  be  denied,  Aal 
iDttian  meal  wiil,  of  itself,  in  niact  case*,  prodnce  exttmor- 
dinary  fatness,  as  well  as  great  size ;  but  I  bare  been  led 
to  believe,  that  diseases  are  earij  engendered  by  (his  spe- 
cies of  forcing,  which  is  always  expensive,  and,  too  Mtek, 
eventnaJly  destroys  die  animal  which  has  b^n  ihns  reared." 

A  writer  in  the  Fomcr'*  Jouraed  fays,  "  This  root  is 
now  geoerally  allowed  to  stand  eminent  for  the  escelleoce 
of  its  fattening  cjnalitiea.  AmoDg  oar  fidd  productioiw, 
parsnipa  and  carrots  may  lastly  be  declared  more  nutritiovs, 
8weduh  tuniipt,  as  holding  divided  enqiire  with  it;  while 
white  turnips  and  cabbages  sink  into  insignificance  before 
it.  The  taste,  both  of  the  leaf  and  root,  is  most  grat^fr:' 
to  every  description  of  stock :  bullocks,  sheep  and  hog^ 
instiuctively  lay  hold  of  them,  and,  when  once  accuatomed 
to  their  flavour,  they  reject  every  other  sort  of  green  SmkI, 
if  they  have  the  election. 

"  No  edible  root  has  yet  been  brought  into  use,  which 
his  an  affinity  to  the  one  under  consideration,  with  respect 
in  its  imperishable  properties.  The  white  turnip  is  in 
March  cRlirely  divested  of  its  fattening  power ;  the  Swede 
III  May  becomes  shrivelled,  and  is  almost  refused  by  cat- 
llr ;  the  potato,  after  this  time,  entirely  sprouts  away  all 
[1*  vigour,  (liminisbea  in  bulk,  and  dries  up ;  but  not  so  the 
mniigel  wurtzel.  It  is  not  only  ready  for  use  in  the  an- 
tiinii),  the  winter,  vid  spring,  but  may,  if  required,  he 
continued  with  unabated  advantage,  and,  in  the  following 
autumn,  it  will  be  found  in  full  possessioii  of  its  moot 
valuable  qualities,  undiminished  in  vrmght,  and  abounding 
in  saccharine  juices."  (t  has,  however,  been  thought  bf 
rnltiTatnra  in  this  country,  that  the  rula  baga  is  more  easily 
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preKFTcd,  nd  will  remain  nwlul  to  *  later  penod  in  (fae 

•pring  and  aummer  after  its  gcowtb,  than  the  mangel  wurt- 
sel. 

Aldssrs.  T.  and  H.  Little  observe,  as  to  tbe  value  of  the 
roots  Sol  feeding  atoek,  "  theie  is  a  variety  nf  opinions ; 
but,  from  a  number  of  yean'  experience,  we  think  them  • 
valuable  addition,  and  liigtJy  wortb  cultivating.  Compar- 
ing them  with  £aglish  hay, — and  we  know  of  no  bettet 
suudard — in  our  opinion,  three  tons  of  mangel  wurtzel, 
or  potatoes, — of  the  two,  we  value  the  mangel  wurtzel  the 
highest, — are  equal  to  one  ton  of  hay,  for  feeding  stock  gen- 
Qni\y ;  but  for  milch  cows,  we  think  two  tons  of  equal 
value  ;  for  feeding  store  swine,  mangel  wurtzel  is  the 
oidy  root,  that  we  know  oi^  which  we  can  cultivate  and 
feed  to  profiL  Six  tnighels  of  raw  mangel  wurtzel  we 
Uiink  equal  to  one  bushel  of  Indian  com." 

Qitmtitif  l»  OM  aert. — The  premium  crop  of  the  Mesus. 
Little  was  33  tons  10  cwt  and  14  lbs.  on  an  acre. 
Col.  Powel  endoaed  certifioates  to  the  president  of  the 
Penn.  Agr-  Sode^,  showing  that  sixteen  hundred  and 
thir^-four  bushels  of  mangel  wurtzel,  weighing  seventy- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds,  were 
produced  open  one  acre  and  fourteen  perches  ;  and  a  part 
of  the  same  field,  containing  thirteen  contiguous  rows,  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  and  sixW-five  busnels 
per  acre,  weighing  44  tons,  5  cwt  and  27  lbs.  In  Great 
Britain,  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  sixty  tons  have  been 
railed  on  an  acre. 

Gathering  and  pre»eTvi»g, — In  gathering  t^  roots,  care 
shoulil  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  leaves  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  crown,  as  they  wil)  not  keep  so  well,  if  cut  more 
closely.  Messrs.  Tristram  and  Henry  Little  say,  "  As  to 
the  best  mode  of  preserving  them,  we  have  tried  divers 
w»ya, — by  pitting  them,  by  putting  them  into  a  ham,  and 
covering  them  with  hay,  and  by  putting  them  bto  the  cel- 
lar; the  last  mode  we  think  the  best"  Col.  Powel  observes, 
that  one  of  his  crops  was  "  piled  in  a  cellar,  in  rows,  as 
wood,  and  covered  with  sand."  A  writer  in  the  EngtUh 
FtrtnerU  Jomrwd  observes,  that  be  has  practised,  wilh 
success,  the  following  mode  of  preserving  this  root : — "  I 
pack  it  in  long  heaps,  about  seven  feet  wide  at  tbe  bottom. 
I  begin  by  Ibrmii^  the  ontndes  with  the  p»ts,  oot  stripped 
\   S 
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iA  dieir  topsi  topt  ootmrds ;  the  iotetnil  purti  to  be  filled 
with  roots  witlxMit  leares ;  coDturae  one  layer  over  vuA- 
er,  until  the  he^  U  about  six  feet  bigh,  and  sboattwo  feet 
broad  at  top,  which  may  be  corered  with  itniw  and  earth  ; 
the  ends  of  the  heap  should  be  eov««d  is  the  suae  way ; 
the  leaves  form  an  efficient  covering  against  rain  and  froet." 

Mr.  M'Mahou's  ntode  of  preserving  beete,  and  other 
roots,  is  as  follows  : — "  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
severe  frost,  you  should  («ke  up,  with  as  little  injury  •■  possi- 
ble,  the  roots  of  your  toraipa,  carrots,  parsniim,  be^  salsi^, 
scorzouera,  Hamburg  or  large-fooled  parsley,  stdirels,  Je- 
rusalem artichokes,  tnmip-rooted  celery,  and  a  safficiency 
of  horse^vdiah,  for  the  winter  consomptioR  ;  est  off  their 
tops,  and  expose  the  roots  for  a  few  hours,  till  sufficiently 
dry.  On  the  surface  of  a  very  dry  spot  of  ground,  in  a 
well  sheltered  situation,  lay  a  stratum  of  sand  two  inches 
thick,  and  on  thifl  a  layer  of  roots  of  rither  sort,  catering 
them  with  another  layer  of  sand,  (the  drier  the  better,)  and 
so  continue  layer  about  of  sand  and  roots  till  alt  are  laid 
in,  giving  the  whole,  on  every  side,  a  roof-like  slope ;  then 
cover  this  heap  or  ridge  all  over  with  about  two  inches  of 
sand,  over  which  lay  a  good  coat  of  drawn  straw,  up  and 
down,  as  if  thatching  a  house,  in  order  to  carry  oa  wet, 
and  prevent  its  entering  the  roots ;  then  dig  a  wide  trench 
round  the  heap,  and  cover  (be  straw  with  the  earA  so  dug 
up,  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  preserve  the  roots  effectually 
from  frost  An  opening  may  be  made  on  the  south  side  of 
this  heap,  and  completely  covered  with  bundles  of  strew, 
BO  as  to  have  access  to  the  roots  at  all  times,  when  wanted 
either  for  sale  or  use. 

"  Some  people  lay  straw,  or  hay,  between  die  layers  of 
roots,  and  immediately  on  the  top  of  them  ;  this  I  do  not 
approve  of,  as  the  sttaw  or  hay  will  become  damp  and 
mouldy,  and  very  often  occauon  the  roots  to  rot,  while  the 
sand  wonld  preserve  them  sweet  Skud  sound. 

"  AH  these  roots  may  be  preserved  in  like  manner  in  a 
cellar ;  but  in  such  a  place  iaej  are  subject  to  vegetate  and 
become  stringy  earlier  in  spring.  The  only  advantage  of 
this  method  is,  that  in  the  cellar  they  may  be  had  when 
wanted,  more  conveniently  during  vrinter,  than  out  of  the 
6 'Id  or  garden  heaps. 

**  NoU.    All  the  above  roots  will  preserve  better  in  sand 
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tfaui  in  common  eartli ;  bat  when  the  fonner  cannot  be 
bitd,  the  landiest  euth  you  can  procure  must  be  dispeDsed 
with." 

BENE  PLANT.— SMoawim.— This  WM  introduced  into 
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of  ibiek  flMbiute.  quted  letcrea,  not  eaUwgiB^  uid  uv 
denirabte  open  greeni  for  winter,  &c  LetUusBMdbemwn 
ID  mo  open  expomre,  distant  Iroin  trees,  uid  from  dose 
fenc<»,  M,  in  such  ritnadtKU,  they  are  apt  to  draw  up  too 
fast,  with  long,  weak  italka ;  sow  it  tnoad-^ast,  and  rake  i' 
in."  Several  uops  may  be  sown  in  seven!  succeasire 
mofiths,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. In  dry  weather,  water  the  ptants  occanonally,  both 
before  and  after  Utey  are  i^.  "  When  about  three  inches 
high,  it  will  be  proper  to  duo  the  seed  bed,  and  piiok  ont  a 
quantity  therefrom,  at  loiir  inches  distance,  that  the  whole 


may  obtun  proper  strength  for  final  transplanting. 

*'  Wlien  die  plants  are  set  in  the  places,  where  they  are 
to  complete  their  growth,  they  should  be  planted  ont  likr 


cabbages,  at  three  feet  distance  every  way,  and  afierwards 
be  kept  free  frtun  weeds,  and  the  earth  drawn  to  their 
stems  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Those  intended  (or  win- 
ter  Dse  should  not  be  planted  in  a  rich,  fat  loam,  as  tbepp 
they  would  become  too  sncealent,  and  conscqamtly  eonid 
not  bear  the  frost  as  well  as  if  growing  on  a  gTB;vdly  soiL 
Such  as  are  dengned  for  autumn  use,  may  be  planted  in 
any  convenient  bed  Qui  is  toloably  rich. 

"  The  green  and  brown  caried  borecole,  being  very  hardy, 
will  reqtutc  little  protectitm  fngainst  the  cold  of  winter]. 
ia  November  they  may  be  taken  op,  and  planted  in  a  ridge 
ulerably  dose  toitetber,  and,  during  severe  frost,  be  covered 
ightly  with  sinw ;  this  will  preserve  them  suffideatty : 
and  during  winter  the  heads  may  be  taken  off  as  tfa^  are 
wanted  for  use :  the  stems,  if  taken  up  and  ^nted  in  rows, 
as  early  in  March  as  the  weather  will  admit,  will  prodvce 
abundance  of  the  most  delidous  sproats. 

"  In  the  Southern  States,  and  even  in  warm  soils  and  ex- 
posures in  the  Uiddle  States,  borecole  will  stand  the  winter 
in  open  beds,  without  anycoveringwhatevor." — APMakoH. 

Utt. — The  crown  or  centre  of  the  plant  is  cut  off,  so  as 
to  indude  the  leaves  which  do  not  exceed  nine  indies  in 
length.  It  bods  well,  and  is  most  tender,  sweet  and  deli- 
este,  provided  it  has  been  duly  exposed  to  froat. — htmdim. 

BOHER. — Saperda  bieitata. — An  insect  that  injures  ap- 
ple-treeg,  &c. — Set  Insects. 

BROCCOLI.— BroMica  oUraeea. — Tkere  are  several 
•■ftrieties  of  brocm)  i,  which  are  all  merely  late-beading  va> 
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lietiet  of  the  cauliflower.  Milkr  rnent  oiu  tbe  white  uid 
puqile  broccoli,  as  imported  into  Eo^ad  from  Italy  i  and 
it  is  thoi  ght  that  from  these  two  torts  all  the  subsequent 
kiuds  have  arisen,  either  hy  accideDtal  or  premeditated 
impregnatioDS.  The  kinds  introduced  iuto  this  country  arc, 
the  early  white,  early  purple,  and  large  cape. 

The  seeds  of  broccoli  should  be  sown  in  New  England 
about  the  latter  cud  of  May,  or  beginniiig  of  June ;  and 
when  the  young  plants  hare  germinated  eight  leaves,  they 
sbouid  be  transplanted  into  beds.  By  this  management, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  planted 
out  in  some  well  sheltered  [dece  of  groond,  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  between 
each  row. 

The  soil  proper  for  broccoli  is  rather  light  than  heavy. 
M'MahoD  says,  the  early  puiple  hn>cc(di,  tf  sown  early  in 
April,  and  planted  out  as  you  do  cabbage,  in  good  (ich 
ground,  will  produce  line  heads  in  October  or  November, 
very  little  tnierior  to  cauliflowers,  and,  by  many,  preferred 
to  diem :  the  white  will  not  flower  so  eaily,  and,  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  must  be  taken  up  in  November, 
and  managed  as  directed  in  that  month,  [see  "  prutrviMg 
cabbages,"  &c.  under  the  article  Cabbaoe,  in  the  following 
pages,]  by  which  a  supply  of  this  very  delicious  vegetable 
may  be  had,  in  great  perfection,  daring  all  the  winter 
and  spring. 

"  In  snch  of  the  SouUiem  Stales,  as  their  winters  are  not 
more  severe  than  in  England,  they  will  stand  in  the  open 
ground,  and  continoe  to  produce  their  fine  flowers,  from 
October  to  April.  In  the  Middle,  and  eepeciallr  the  East- 
ern States,  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early  in  March  on  a  hot- 
bed, and  forwarded  as  is  done  with  cauliflowers  and  early 
cabbage  plants,  and  planted  out  finally  in  April,  it  would 
be  the  most  certain  method  of  obtaining  large  and  early 
flowers." 

ItueeU  and  difeose*. — "  In  old  gardens,  infested,  as  is  of- 
ten the  case,  with  an  insect  which  in  summer  insinuates 
itself  into  the  roots  of  all  the  braniea  tribe,  and  causes  the 
disease  called  the  d»b,  trenching  the  ground  deep  enough 
to  bring  up  four  or  «x  inches  of  undisturbed  loam  oreartfi, 
will  nrobd>ly  bury  the  insects  too  deep  for  mischief,  and 
provide  fresh  ground  foi  the  benefit  of  the  plants.    In  gar- 
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ieoM  mnch  uhmsted  by  retterated  croiHMiigs,  if  this  fod^ 
rumotbe  adopted,  m  good  quantity  of  fresh  loam  from  a 
common  fidd,  dog  in,  would  mftteiiaily  improve  the  broc- 
coli, and  be  of  luting;  nse  in  Aitore  crops.  Broccoli,  in 
genen',  saceeedsbestin  afresh,  loamy  soil,  where  it  comes, 
I  think,  more  true  in  kind,  and  is  hardier  without  dung; 
but  if  this  situation  cannot  be  had,  deep  digging,  with  plen- 
ty of  msnnre,  is  the  only  remaining  altematiTc  to  produce 
good  crops.  I  believe  soap  ashes,  dug  into  the  ground  in 
considerable  quantities,  to  be  a  good  presen'stive  from  the 
club ;  and  if  the  rooti  of  the  plants,  just  prerionsly  to 
planting,  are  dipped  and  stirred  well  about  in  mnd  of  soap 
ashes  with  water,itBadherence  will,  in  agreat  measure,  pre- 
serve them  from  attack ;  perhaps  a  mixture  of  stronger 
■Dgredienta,  such  as  soot,  sulphur,  tobacco,  he.  would  be 
still  better." — Hort.  TVcms.  vol.  iii. — Set  Cabbacc. 

Wood,  a  writer  in  the  CaledoTwm  Hortienltvral  Memotn, 
■ays,  he  has  paid  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  to  the 
cnltnre  of  broccoli,  and  has  made  considerable  progress 
therein.  He  found  that  manuring  with  a  compound  of 
■es-ireed  and  horse-duog  produced  the  largest  and  finest 
heads  he  had  seen  for  many  years. 

CvltvTt  without  tnuwplanling. — "M'Leod  grows  cape 
broccoli,  in  a  very  superior  manner,  widiout  transplanting. 
In  the  end  of  May,  after  having  prepared  the  ground,  he 
treads  it  firm,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  line,  sows  his 
seed  in  rows  two  feet  i^art,  dropping  three  or  four  seeds 
into  boles  two  feet  distsnt  from  each  other  in  the  row. 
When  the  seeds  vegetate,  he  destroys  all  except  the  strong- 
est, which  aire  protected  from  the  fly  by  sprinUing  a  little 
soot  over  the  ground ;  as  the  plants  advance,  they  are  fre- 
quently flat  hoed  until  they  hear  their  flowers ;  they  are 
once  earthed  up,  during  their  growth.  A  niecimen  of 
broccoli,  thus  grown,  was  exhibited  to  the  Rorticultural 
Society ;  the  head  was  compact  and  handsome,  measuring 
two  feet  and  nine  inches  in  cinnunference,  and  weighing, 
when  divested  of  its  leaves  and  stalks,  three  pounds ;  the 
largest  of  its  leaves  wss  upwards  of  two  feet  long.  M'Le- 
»d  adopts  the  same  mode  in  the  cultivation  of  spring-sown 
eaulifiowers,  lettuces,  and  almost  all  other  vegetables,  svoid> 
bg  transptactiiig  as  nacl  as  possible." — Hort.  TVtnu.  vol 
iv  p.  689. 
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nyi,  is  very  delicate  when  drcMed,  aii4  qvhe  (liferent  in 
flavoiii  from  the  sprouts. 

CuUuris, — The  plaiits  ue  raiBed  from  seed,  of  which  an 
ounce  may  be  requisitv  for  a  seed  bed,  four  feet  by  ten  feet. 
Van  Mons,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  says, "  The  seed 
is  sown  in  the  spring,  under  a  frame,  go  as  to  bring  the 

Elants  forward ;  they  are  then  transjdanted  bto  an  open 
order  with  a  good  aspect"  By  thus  beginning  eariy  and 
■owing  successively  till  late  in  the  season,  he  says,  "we 
contrive  to  supply  ourselves  in  Belgium  with  this  delicious 
vegetable  full  ten  months  in  the  year ;  that  is,  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  end  of  May."  The  plants  need  not  be  placed 
at  more  than  eighteen  iuchet  each  way,  as  the  head  does 
not  spread  wide,  and  the  side  leaves  drop  off.  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  respect,  the  culture  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  borecole. 

OathainQ  the  crop. — Morgan  says,  the  sprouts  must  have 
some  frost  nefore  gathered ;  but  this  yan  Mons  assures  us 
is  an  erroneous  opinion.  In  Belgium,  the  small  cabbages 
are  not  esteemed  if  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  usual  to  cut  off  the  top  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  before 
gathering  from  the  stem.  In  spring,  when  the  sprouts  ^re 
disposed  to  run  to  flower,  their  growth  is  cbecked  by  taking 
up  the  plants,  and  setting  tfaem  in  the  ground  in  any  shaded 
q>ot 

To  ime  teed. — ^Van  Mons  says,  it  is  usual  to  save  seeds 
indiscriminately  from  plants  whidi  have  and  those  which 
have  not  been  topped ;  but  that  he  intends  to  save  from  the 
lops  only,  hoping  thereby  to  improve  the  progeny.  What- 
ever mode  be  adopted,  the  grand  object  is  to  place  the 
plants  where  they  will  be  in  no  danger  of  receiving  the  fia- 
rina  of  uiy  other  of  the  brauica  tribes. — Loadtm. 

BUCKTHORdV.—iiAanmM.— There  aremanyplants  of 
this  genus;    but  we  shall  take  notice  of  but  one  spocies, 

Erincipally  on  account  of  its  use  in  forming  hedges.  The 
iud  used  for  that  purpose  is  the  rhamnta  ealharticuty  or 
Cumng  buckthorn.  It  is  common  in  a  wild  state  in  Eng- 
ind  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Uoitn) 
States.  Gen.  E.  H.  Derby,  of  Salem,  Mass.  has  cultivated 
this  plant,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  first  person  who  applied 
it  to  the  very  important  use  of  forming  hedges ;  for  whidi 
purpose  it  is  said  to  be  much  prefer^K  either  to  the  baw- 
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Ihon  or  mb,  {Minciptll;  od  Mcount  of  ito  bang  entirdf 
free  n'Om  the  barer,  (bd  insect  Trhich  freqaentty  destroys 
the  hawthorn,)  as  welt  as  all  other  annoyances  of  a  similar 
nature.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Derby  to  the  editor  of  the 
N.  E.  FamuT,  published  in  that  pftper,  vol.  iii.  p.  ai4,  con- 
tains  the  following  notiees  of  this  shrub  : — 

"  Vou  will  perceive  that  Miller  represents  it  as  a  sbmh 
growing  ahout  12  or  14  feet  high.  The  tree  from  wlikh  my 
plants  were  raised,  fivmerly  stood  in  the  garden  of  the  vea- 
erable  Dr.  Holyoke  of  this  place,  who  used  the  berries  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  was  as  large  as  any  of  our  common 
^pie-trees.  He  assures  me  he  was  induced  at  last  to  eut 
it  down,  as  it  shaded  so  much  of  his  garden.  I  was  so 
pleased  with  the  healthy  and  clean  appearHBce  of  the  tree, 
aod  the  neit  spring  olMerring  several  young  plants  in  the 
adjoining  garden  belonging  to  my  brother,  raised  irom  seed 
dropped  in  the  autumn,  that  I  was  induced  to  transplant 
them  to  a  nursery,  where  they  grew  with  great  rapidi^. 

*'  After  trying  eeveral  kinds  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  hedge,  without  much  success,  I  was  induced  to 
try  this,  which  has  afforded  a  most  beautiful  fence,  so  much 
so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  person  who  has  seen 
it  It  divides  my  garden,  is  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  the  plants  set  nearly  a  foot  apart,  is  five  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  wide  at  top,  which  is  cut  nearly  level.  It 
shoots  early  in  the  spring,  makes  a  handsome  appearance, 
and  continues  its  venlurc  till  very  late  in  the  f^l.  It  has 
not  so  much  spine  as  either  the  English  or  American  haw- 
thorn, but  I  think  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  cattle.  The 
plant  bears  the  knife  or  shears  remarkably,  and  makes  as 
dose  and  tight  a  fence  as  either  of  the  others,  and  is  not 
subject  to  blight,  as  both  of  them  have  been  with  me.  Yon 
will  observe  that  Miller  speaks  of  it  as  not  so  proper  for 
hedges  as  the  hawthoro  or  crab,  which  maybe  the  ease  in 
En^and,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  it  respects  Amer- 
ica. 

"  The  tree  fumishes  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  which  rapidly 
vegetates;  and  I  make  no  doubt  it  can  be  propagated  by 
puttings,  which  mode  I  shall  adopt  in  the  spring." 

Propagalioit  and  ctdture. — "  The  purging  oucktbont  shnib 
is  so  common  in  the  hedges  of  many  parts  of  England,  that 
t  i«  seldom  cultivated  in  gardens.     It  rises  easily  from 
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leeJi,  if  tbCT  m  lown  in  mtmnn  soon  after  the  berries  ve 

X;  bot  if  diej  be  left  oat  of  the  graiiDd  till  spring;,  the 
ita  will  DOt  come  op  till  the  fear  after.  These  will  re- 
qnire  no  pjtrticalu'  treatment,  bat  nttj  be  managed  in  the 
tame  way  aa  yoong  eraba,  or  any  other  hardy,  deciduona 
tree  or  ahrab.  It  mar  also  be  propagated  by  cuttingii  or 
layers.  If  the  yoaog  shoots  be  layed  in  autumn,  they  will 
pat  out  roots  by  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  either  planted  in  a  nursery,  to  get  strength 
for  a  year  or  two,  or  where  they  are  desired  to  remain."— 
Jfiiler. 

[7*et. — There  are  other  uses  to  whidi  Out  shrab  msy  be 
applied  besides  that  of  forming  hedges.  Goats,  sheep,  and 
hones  eat  the  leaves,  but  cows  reftue  them.  The  wood  is 
said  to  be  valuable  for  the  tnmcr.  "From  the  juice  of  the 
unripe  berries,  with  alum,  a  yellow,  and  from  the  ripe  ones 
a  fine  green  ia  obtained ;  the  bark  also  strikes  a  yellow  and 
brown  red  ctdonr.  The  joice  of  the  unripe  berries  is  of 
the  coloor  of  safiifon,  and  is  used  in  staining  maps  or  paper; 
that  of  the  ripe  berries  is  the  sap  green  of  miniahire  paint- 
ers, and  is  mach  esteemed ;  bnt  if  they  are  gathered  late  in 
4utamn,  the  joice  is  nnrple." — Oom.  £ney. 

A  syrnp  prepared  from  buckthorn  berries  has  been  used 
^  m»Ucine,  but  is  not  often  prescribed,  as  it  occasions 
much  sickness  and  griping.  In  a  Latin  treatise,  published 
by  Dr.  J.  O,  Kotb,  of  Erlang,  in  Oermuiy,  the  bark  of  the 
bucktboro  is  much  recommended  as  a  mild,  cheap,  and  effi- 
cacious remedy,  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  berries. 

BudSng. — See  iNOCtiLATioK,  in  the  alphabetical  order. 

CABBAGE  TRIBE.  The  cabbage  tribe  is  of  all  the 
classes  of  cultirated  culinary  vegetables  the  most  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  most  extensive.  The  hratnca  oleraeea,  being 
extremely  liable  to  sport  or  run  into  varieties  and  monstrosi- 
ties, has,  in  the  cour8eoflime,'become  theparentof  aDum»' 
rousraceof  culinary  productions,  so  Very  various  in  their  hab- 
it and  ^pearance,  that  to  many  it  may  appear  not  a  little  ex* 
travagant  to  refer  them  to  the  same  origin.  Besides  the 
different  sorts  of  white  and  red  cabbage  and  Savoys,  which 
form  the  leaveti  into  a  head,  there  are  various  sorts  of 
borecoUi,  which  grow  with  their  leaves  loose  in  the  natu- 
ral way,  and  there  are  several  kinds  of  rmliflowerand  broc- 
wli,  which  form  their  stalks  or  flow  r-buds  into  %  head' 
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All  of  llieae,  with  (he  tmnip-rooted  catbu^e  and  the  Bru»- 
sek  sprouts,  claim  a  common  origin  from  me  single  species 
of  bratsica  above  mentioned.  Cabbage  of  aome  sort, 
White,  in  his  History  of  Selbome,  informs  us,  must  have 
been  luown  to  the  Saxons ;  for  they  named  the  month  of 
February  Sprout  kale.  Being  a  favourite  with  the  Ro- 
maus,  it  is  probable  that  the  Italian  cubage  would  be  in- 
troduced at  an  early  period  into  South  Britain.  To  th( 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  cabbages  were  first 
made  known  by  the  soldiers  of  the  enterprising  Cromwell, 
when  quartered  at  Inverness. — Edm,  Ency,  art  Horticvl- 

CABBAGE. — Bratnea  oUracea  capUata. — ^Among  the 
varieties  of  the  cabbage,  which  have  been  introduced  into 
thia  country,  the  following  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  Ruuell'a 
Catalogue  : 


EaHy  sdgarkiaj 

Early  LoiidDQ  BatUmoa, 

LuvB  Ber^itf  ^^  ffTBai  A 

^any  emperxir, 
Eli  J  Wellingion, 

I^ance  Iwe  dnimliGad, 


Troa,  or  ibounnd-beBaed, 
l-BiKe  Scotdij/«r  ttUtle, 
Green  jrioba  Savoy, 
R«j  Dutch, /or  p^Ui^- 
Laree  cape  aavov, 


w  Savoy,  [Eraaad) 

Tiiniip.n)o>M>   or   ArabiaB,    (above 
IWnip-rooud,  {below  graood) 
ChoudeHilaa. 

Sml  and  gituatUm. — Every  variety  of  cabbage  grows  best 
in  a  strong,  rich,  substantial  soil,  inclining  rather  to  clay 
than  sand ;  but  will  grow  in  any  soil,  if  it  be  well  worke^ 
and  abundandy  manured  with  well  rotted  dung.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Loudon,  **  The  soil  for  seedlings  should  be  light, 
and,  excepting  for  eariy  so^vings,  not  rich.  Where  ma^et 
gardeners  raise  great  quantities  of  seedling  cabbages  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  to  be  sold  for  tnms^anting  m  the 
spriag,  they  choose,  in  general,  the  poorest  and  stiffest  land 
they  nave  got,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  where  large 
autumnal  sowings,  of  winter  drumhead  and  round  Scotch, 
are  annually  made,  and  where  the  stiffness  of  the  soil  gives 
a  peculiar  firmness  of  texture  and  hardiness  of  constitution 
to  the  plants,  and  prevents  their  being  thrown  out  of  the 
soil  during  the  thaws  which  succeed  a  frosty  winter- 
Traiwplanted  cabbages  require  a  rich  mould,  rather  clayey 
than  sandr ;  and,  as  Neill  and  Nicol  observe,  it  can  scarcely 
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be  too  much  mi&ared,  u  diey  kre  ui  exhaustiBg  crop. 
Aatumnal  pliuUtioiM,  iD'eitded  to  stand  the  winter,  should 
have  a  dry  soil,  wdl  dug;  uid  muiured,  and  of  a  favourable 
aspect  The  cabbage,  whether  id  the  seed-bed  or  final 
plantation,  ever  retniireB  an  open  situation.  Under  the  drip 
of  trees,  or  in  the  shade,  seedlings  are  drawn  op  weak,  and 
grown  crop4  are  meager,  worm-eaten  and  ill-favoured. 

Somntf  cabbage  »Md. — M  Midion  says,  "  The  proper  pe- 
riod for  sowing  cabbage  in  the  Middle  States,  to  produce 
tarly  summer  cabbages,  is  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth 
of  September,  if  intended  to  be  transplanted  into  frames  in 
October,  for  winter  protection,  which  is  the  prefenU>te 
method ;  but  if  they  are  designed  for  remaining  in  the  seed- 
beds till  spring,  the  period  is  between  the  fiflcentfa  and 
twentieth.  However,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  make  two 
or  three  sowings  within  that  time,  as  it  u  itepossible  to  say 
whether  the  fall  may  be  favourable  or  otherwise,  and,  there- 
fore, the  better  way  is  to  be  prepared  in  either  case  by  aoc- 
cessive  crt^s. 

"  The  consequence  of  having  crops  too  early  is,  that  they 
are  subject  to  mn  to  seed  in  ihe  Bpnag  soon  after  bein;^ 
planted  out;  and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  too  late,  the  plant* 
do  not  acquire  sufficient  strength  before  winter  to  withstand 
its  rigour,  without  extraordinary  care.  But  in  either  case 
there  is  a  remedy ;  that  is,  if  the  plants  are  tikdy  to  become 
too  luxuriant  and  strong,  transplant  them  once  or  twice  in 
October,  and  if  too  backward  and  weakly,  make  a  slight 
hot-bed  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  and  pnck 
them  out  of  the  seed-bed  thereon ;  this  will  forward  them 
considerably." 

Mr.  M'Mahon  thmks  that,  to  the  Eastern  States,  die 
fore  part  of  September  will  be  a  suitable  time  to  sow  ca1>- 
bages  intended  to  be  grown  the  succeeding  snmmer.  Th« 
seeds  should  be  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
and,  if  the  weather  prove  dry,  sboald  be  watered  occasion- 
ally in  the  evening  till  die;  come  np.  According  to  Aber- 
crombie's  seed  estimate,  "  for  a  seed-bed  to  raise  the  eariy 
Tork  and  similar  varieties,  four  feet  wide  by  twenty  in 
lengih,"  two  ounces  will  be  required  ;  for  a  seed-bed  to 
raise  the  la^  sugarioaf,  and  other  luxuriant  growers,  four 
feet  by  thirty-stx  in  l«igtb,  two  ounces.  Tlie  same  writef 
directs  to  *'  sow  at  Ibree  different  sessons,  that  is,  sprmg* 
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UHnmer  inA  autumn,  and  cover  from  an  eighth  to  a  quaitei 
of  an  inch.  Under  a  deficiency  of  winter  standing  young 
plants  for  fiDsl  transplaatiug  in  spring,  or  in  order  to  haTC 
some  spring  sown  plants  as  forwud  as  possible,  e  moderate 
pordon  of  some  best  early  sorts  may  be  sown  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  March,  in  a  slight 
hot-bed  or  frame,  ta  nnrture  the  plants  tiU  the  leaves  are  an 
inch  or  two  in  length.  Then  prick  them  into  intenitediate 
beds  in  the  open  garden,  there  to  gain  strength  for  final 
I  ranspl  anting." 

Planting  in  New  England. — "  Some  drop  the  seeds  where 
the  cabba^B  are  to  grow.  By  this  they  escape  being  stint- 
ed by  traasplaating  ;  for  winter  cabbages,  the  latter  pan 
of  May  is  early  enough  to  put  the  seed  into  the  ground, 
whether  the  plants  are  to  be  removed  or  not  I  have  tried 
both  ways,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  transplanting.  They 
are  otherwise  qit  to  be  too  tall,  and  to  have  crooked  stems. 
Covering  plants  with  leaves  is  not  a  good  practice.  They 
will  be  much  heated  through  some  sorts  of  leaves,  the  free 
circulation  of  air  about  them  will  he  prevented,  and  their 
perspiration  partly  obstructed.  If  a  hot  sun  caose  them  to 
droop,  a  shiule,  stuck  into  the  ground,  will  be  sufficient 
shelter,  if  it  be  on  the  south  s^e  of  the  plants.  1  com- 
monly  allow  each  plant  two  shingles,  one  on  the  soutb-easl 
side,  and  one  on  the  south-west,  meeting  at  the  south  cw 
ner." — Deane.    , 

The  act  of  planting  should  be  performed  careliilly. 
Holes,  of  sufficient  depth  and  width,  should  be  dibbled,  foi 
the  smaller  sorts  of  cubages,  at  the  distance  of  two  feel 
and  a  half,  and,  for  the  larger  sort,  of  three  feet  every  way. 
Tq  these  the  earth  should  be  placed  up  to  the  lower  leaves, 
and  the  earth  brought  closely  about  the  roots,  which  li 
best  done  by  pushing  down  the  dibbler,  at  a  small  angle 
with  the  plant,  and  then  bringing  it  up  to  it  with  a  je^ 
This  leaves  no  chambering,  (as  gardeners  call  it,)  no  va* 
cuiey  between  the  plant  and  the  soil. 

"  The  state  of  the  weather,  when  these  operations  are 
performed,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  has  been  a 
subject  of  ;antroversy ;  some  recommoidiog  dry  weather, 
others  wet  As  in  many  other  cases  of  dispntatioD,  tD« 
tmth  lies  between  them-— that  is,  moist  weather  is  neither 
^  nor  wet,  and  is  precisely  that  which  is  beat  for  setting 
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out  oaUMgea,  or  1117  sAei  Tcgetabte.  We  ovA  koI, 
however,  to  wait  long  for  eren  tiua  moot  bvourmble  state 
of  the  atmotphere,  since,  with  a  little  labour,  we  have  the 
■neaua  of  mV»'''g  op  Ibr  its  absence." — Arwutromg. 

"  Dig  the  pMBls  up,  that  is,  looaen  the  ground  under 
them  with  a  ^ade,  (o  preveat  their  being  stripped  too  miKh 
of  their  roots,  lite  setting  stick  should  be  the  upM^  part 
<^  a  spade  or  shovel  handle^  The  eye  of  the  spade  b  the 
handle  of  the  stick.  From  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  to  th« 
point  of  the  stick,  should  be  about  niae  inches  in  leugtb. 
The  stick  should  not  be  it^ervtg,  but  nearly  of  equal  thK:k- 
ness  all  the  way  down  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
point,  where  it  must  he  tapered  off  to  the  point.  If  the 
wood  be  cut  away,  all  round,  to  the  ibickness  of  a  dollar, 
and  tm  put  round  jo  its  stead,  it  makes  a  Tery  complete 
tool.  The  iron  becomes  brifj^  and  the  earth  does  not 
adhere  to  it  as  it  does  to  wood.  Having  the  plant  in  one 
hand,  and  tlie  stick  in  the  other,  make  a  hole  suitable  to 
the  root  that  it  is  to  receive.  Put  in  the  root  in  such  m 
way,  that  the  earth,  when  pressed  in,  will  be  on  a  level 
widi  the  but-«nds  of  the  lower  or  outward  leares  of  the 
plant  Let  the  plant  be  rather  higher  tbaa  lower  than  this; 
for  care  most  be  taken  not  to  put  the  plant  eo  low  as  for 
the  earth  to  fall,  or  be  washed  into  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
■Mr  even  into  the  in^de  of  the  bottom  leaves.  The  stem 
of  a  cabbage,  and  the  stems  of  all  the  cabbage  kind,  send 
oat  roots  from  all  the  parts  of  them  that  are  put  beneath 
the  iniface  of  the  ground.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to  plant 
at  deep  as  you  can  without  injoiy  to  the  leaves.  The  next 
consideration  is,  the  ftutemitg  of  the  plant  w  Ihe  ground- 
The  bole  u  made  deeper  than  the  lei^th  of  the  root,  but 
the  root  should  not  be  bent,  at  the  point,  if  it  can  be  avmd- 
ed.  Then,  while  one  hand  holds  the  plant,  with  its  root 
in  the  hole,  the  oUier  haitd  applies  the  setting  stick  to  the 
earth  on  one  side  of  the  hole,  the  stick  being  held  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  sharp  trian^  with  the  plant  Then, 
poshing  die  stick  down,  so  that  its  point  go  a  fode  ietpcr 
Ikon  th»pemt«J  the  Toot,»aAf^ym%  it  a  little  Aeul,  it  [mtases 
the  eartti  against  the  point,  or  bottom  of  the  root  And 
thns  all  it)  safe,  and  the  plant  is  sure  to  grow." — CobbetL 

Afier-cuUurt. — Little  more  is  necessary  Aan  to  stir  the 
ground  pretfy  frequently,  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds.    It 
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CABBAGE.  63 

is  Rcommended  to  hoe  tbe  ground  while  the  dew  m  on, 
Mice  a  week,  till  they  begin  to  head. 

Dueiua  md  inteett. — Cabbages  are  Ksble  to  a  disease  i> 
the  roots,  in  which  they  become  awelled  and  knobby,  and 
the  plants  of  weak  and  imperfect  growth.  This  disorder  i« 
called  stump  fool,  fianbk  foot,  &c.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  the  attacks  of  grubs,  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  and  the  disorder  is  said  to  he  chiefly  prevalent  where 
the  same  sorts  of  cabbages  have  been  raised  on  the  same 
ground  several  years  in  succession.  Loret  Peters,  Esq. 
of  Westborough,  Mass.,  says,  the  cause  of  the  stump  foot, 
is  in  the  soil: — "  Few  pieces  of  land,  I  believe,  that  have 
been,  for  several  successive  years  under  the  plough,  will 
prnduce  a  good  crop  of  cabbages,  thoogh  there  may  be 
exceptiona.  My  method  of  raising  diem,  which  I  have 
practised  several  years  with  complete  success,  is  the 
foUovnng : — In  the  spring,  take  a  piece  of  green  sward, 
of  a  goml  soil,  and  free  ^m  stones,  and  turn  it  over  with 
the  plough  as  flat  as  possible  ;  then  spread  on  a  large  quan- 
tity of  good  manure  :  if  it  has  been  previously  mixed  with 
leached  ashes,  the  better.  Then  harrow  greatly,  and  early 
in  June  Mf  for  winter  cabbage,  cut  holes  uirou^  the  turf, 
with  a  hoe,  as  near  together  as  the  cabbages  ought  to  grow ; 
fill  the  holes  with  fine  earth  and  manure,  and  Uien  set  thr. 

[ilants,  or  put  in  a  small  number  of  seeds :  I  prefer  the 
after,  however,*  sinre  it  saves  the  labour  of  setting,  and 

■  CDliivMon  do  BM  (gm  oo  Uie  xitijecl  oT  miMplamiDg  eibbM;«  plaMi,  or 
aaitiog  the  teefbin  ibenoa  wbera  ihe  plsmare  logiow.  Dr.  iMuie,  u  hat 
appeared  above,  after  bnvlng  iried  both  melhodL  fave  ihe  pndemice  lo 
iran^laniUig'.  Mr.  PeMn^  we  have  (cen,  prefert  ibe  olher  mode.  Mr.  Berd- 
lev  relate*  u  eiperinwnir  la  which  ba  "  e^npared  cabbaget  tno^ilaaled  wht 
oilicn  not  mte  maivl.  Tbe  imntODid  grew,  and  were  b^ler  iban  the  •novrd.'' 
Mr.  Cabbeit  ray),  "10  have  AMcebbweaoT  an;  nt,  umv  mnut  be firanlrBiii' 
plauied.  rir)i,ibe<r  ahould'belateD  Iran  tbefead^ed,  (where  ihevbavebocB 
•iiwn  in  beds  near  to  eark  other,)  aad  pot  iolo  Cedi  dv,  well-brokoi  Kimpd, 
at  sii  inchn  apart,  every  way.  Tbia  ii  called  pHcBw  at.  By  Blandiiig 
here  aboot  Gfleen  or  iwmly  daji,  ihey  gel  sraijM,  aodtlaDd  nroeg,  uhi, 
end  bBTB  ■  anigtil  and  Moul  ami.  Oil  ef  thu  planUliod  they  coma  aO 
of  a  till .'  the  roDU  of  all  Bie  in  ihe  same  Mate,  and  they  ilrike  quicker  into 
the  groutid  wber^  they  itand  for  a  crop."  According  10  Rrt/  Cycippfdiat 
H  waithe  pnclice  aTibe  celebisUKl  Bakewell,  aod  othn  coltiralora  who 
followed  bia  example,  to  dnll  cabba^  ae«d  wbeiv  the  plania  were  to  re- 
maiD.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  necessity  ta  iraiiaplaDtiag  cebbagn, 
■a  order  lo  make  tbe  nemi  "  Krai^I  and  Han,"  accartbw  to  Hr.  Cobheil'i 
directnni,  if  the  planta  were  ml  oiiginally  aown  too  ihirk,  or  were  pnfiei^ 
W  thinneil  at  an  early  period  of  Iheir  Krowlh.  An  Eoglidi  writer  laya, 
'  Hiirh  ininrv  freouenllv  orisea  to  vouiw  caMKm  olaala.  from  dw  aeed  beuK 
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(4  CABBAGE. 

U  mu^h  snrer  of  incceBB,  if  it  h^n«BS  to  b«  «  time  nf 
drought  Thej  will  need  no  mote  noeing  tbao  is  nccessa* 
Tf  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  In  this  wiiy,  I  have  raised 
cabbages  of  the  lugest  site,  in  a  green  sward  potato  field, 
without  more  hoeing  than  was  neceseary  for  the  potatoes." 

Cabbage  plants  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  b;  a  gnib  or  black 
worm,  in  the  night,  which  eats  off  the  stslks,  just  above 
ground,  and  bones  itself  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  sun 
rises.  Dr.  Deane  observed,  that  a  little  circle  of  lime  or  rock- 
weed  round  the  plant,  will  preserve  it,  and  recommends  di^ 
ging  for  the  worm  near  the  place  which  shows  the  mtiks  of 
its  rayages,  and  destroying  it  Scalding  the  hills  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  enclosing  them  with  boards,  barks,  or  shin- 
f^s,  would  be  an  effectual,  but  troublesome  mode,  of 
guarding  against  woims.  The  EcoMmictd  Joantal  of  France 
gives  the  following  method,  which,  it  states,  is  infallihle,  to 
guard  not  only  against  caterpillars,  but  all  other  insects 
which  infest  cabbages  or  ouier  vegetables : — Sow  with 
hemp  all  the  borders  of  the  ground  where  the  cabbage  is 
planted ;  and,  although  the  neighbonrhood  be  infested  with 
caterpillars,  tiie  place  enclosed  with  hemp  will  be  perfect- 
ly free,  and  not  one  of  the  vermin  will  approach  it  W^ 
tering  the  plants  with  water  which  had  been  poured  boiling 
hot  on  elder  leaves,  or  walnut  leaves,  and  suffered  to  stsind 
till  cool,  Ibas  been  recommended.  The  following  mixture 
is  also  said  to  be  a  preservative  agaiuet  all  kinds  of  msects  :— 
Take  a  pound  and  three  quarters  of  soap,  the  same  quantl- 
tj  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  two  pounds  of  puff  balls,  and  fif- 
teen gallons  of  water.  When  the  whole  has  been  well 
miied,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  sprickte  the  inaecta 
with  the  liquor,  and  it  wUl  instantly  kill  tbem.  To  get  rid 
of  the  aphidtM  or  cabbage  lice,  watering  the  plants  witb 
soap-suds,  or  a  solntion  of  salt  in  water,  (not  too  strong, 
test  it  kiU  the  plants,)  is  sud  to  he  efficient 

Utt. — ^Tbe  culinary  uses  of  the  cabbage  are  too  woU 
known  to  need  description  or  recapitolation.  If  they  grow 
near  a  yard  where  came  are  kept,  the  nnder  leaves,  when 
diey  b^n  to  decay,  may  be  stnpped  off  and  given  them. 

MWB  too  ftoA ;  ran  Bhaald,  Iberelore,  be  UkeD,  to  have  [hem  praperiy  tbinaod 
ont,  wbanvm-lbev  CDme  DP  intoo  thick  a  manner.  Prabahly,  irihe  plaiit* 
mra  awn  in  (he  bill)  inwbkfa  Ibej'  am  intended  to  prow  for  a  cn^,  and  ibin 
■ed  out  in  due  aewnn,  ibey  vmuld  grew  u  Hraight  uiil  i-tsS,  u  if  1k*y  lia* 
Nu  nrcral  tiEio  trgjitfileiued." 
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for  cftttle,  and  will  much  increase  the  milk  ->f  cows, 
the  least  decayed  alone  should  be  given  U>  cows,  lest  thej 
give  the  milk  a  bad  taste.  Much  account  a  made  of  cab- 
bages, in  England,  for  feeding  cattle  in  the  winter  ;  bat 
the  difficulty  <rf  preserving  them  readers  them  less  valua- 
ble for  that  puqtose  with  us.  Cabbages  are  also  eaten  by 
swine  and  horses,  and  are  thought  to  be  excellcDt  food  for 
ewes  that  have  newly  dropped  their  lunbs,  aud  for  calves. 

Pre»en>itig  cabbagei. — Mr.  M'Mafaon  recommends  the 
''oUowing  method  for  preserviug  cabbages  for  winter  and 
spring  use  : — "  Immediately  previoos  to  the  setting  in  of 
hard  frost,  take  up  your  cabbies  and  Savoys,  observing  to 
do  it  io  a  dry  day  ;  turn  their  tops  downward,  aod  let  them 
remain  so  for  a  few  hours,  to  drain  off  any  water  that  may 
be  lodged  between  their  leaves ;  then  make  choice  of  a 
ridge  M  dry  earUi,  in  a  well-sheltered,  warm  exposure,  and 
plant  them  down  to  their  heads  therein,  close  to  one  anoth- 
er, having  previously  taken  off  some  of  their  loose,  hanging 
leaves.  Immediately  erect  over  them  a  low,  temporary 
shed,  of  any  kind  that  will  keep  them  perfectly  free  from 
wet,  which  is  to  be  open  at  both  ends,  to  admit  a  current 
of  air  in  mild,  dry  weather.  These  ends  are  to  be  closed 
with  Uraw  when  the  weather  is  very  severe.  Iq  *his  situa- 
tion, your  cabbages  will  keep  in  a  high  state  of  preservaUou 
till  q>ring ;  for,  being  kept  perfectly  free  from  wet,  as  well 
as  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  froGt  will  have  little  or 
DO  effect  upon  them.  In  such  a  place  the  heads  may  be 
cut  off  as  wanted,  and  if  frozen,  soak  them  in  spring,  well, 
or  pump  water,  for  a  few  hours  previous  to  their  being 
cooked,,  which  will  dissolve  die  frost,  and  extract  any  disa- 
greeable taste  occasioned  thereby." 

The  principal  gardener  in  the  Shaker  establishment,  in 
New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  directs  not  to  pull 
up  cabbages  in  autumn,  "  till  there  is  danger  of  their  freez- 
ing too  fast  in  the  ground  to  be  got  up.  If  there  h^^ns 
an  early  snow,  it  will  not  injure  them.  When  they  are 
.  renoved  Erom  the  garden,  they  should  be  set  out  again  in 
a  trench  dug  in  the  bottom  of  a  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is 
pretty  euol,  it  will  be  the  better." 

The  Loitdm  Monthly  Magaeme  gives  the  following  meth- 
od, by  which  c  bbages  may  be  preserved  on  board  ships, 
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Iw- — "Tlwabb^eiaaitaou  to  lc«*e  uxMt  two  incht^ 
or  m  )ie  of  the  stem  sttacbed  to  it ;  after  which  the  pith  la 
•co<^>ed  oat  to  tbout  the  depth  of  an  inch,  care  being  taken 
not  lo  woand  or  bmiae  the  rind  hy  thia  operatioit.  The 
cabbagn  then  are  soapended  by  means  of  a  cord,  tied  rooud 
that  portion  of  the  Mem  next  Uie  cabbage,  and  futened  at 
r^olai  inlciTaJs  to  a  n^  across  the  dedc  That  portioa 
of  the  stem  from  which  the  fnth  is  taken,  being  ajqtermost, 
u  regnlarij  filled  with  water." 

To  aoM  iabbact  $eed. — "  The  raising  id  the  seed  of  the 
different  sorts  of  cabbage,  Neill  obseires,  affords  employ- 
ment to  many  persons  in  vaiious  parts  of  EngUnd.  It  is 
well  known  that  no  plants  aie  more  liable  to  be  spoiled  by 
cross  breeds,  than  the  cabbage  tribe,  unless  the  plants  of 
any  pardenlar  variety,  when  in  flower,  be  kept  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  any  other;  also  in  flower, 
bees  are  extremely  apt  to  carry  the  pollen  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  prodnce  confnnon  in  the  [wt^ny.  Market  gar- 
deners, and  many  private  individnals,  raise  seed  for  theii 
own  use.  Some  of  the  handsomest  cabbies  of  the  differ- 
ent sort*  are  dng  up  in  aitOunn,  and  sunk  in  the  ground  (o 
the  bead  ;  early  next  summer  a  flower-stem  ^>peai8,  which 
is  followed  by  abundance  of  seed.  A  few  of  the  sounds 
and  healthiest  cabbage-stalks,  fnmished  with  Bpronts,  an- 
swer the  same  end.  When  the  seed  has  been  well  ripened 
and  dried,  it  will  keep  for  six  or  eight  yean.  It  is  mention- 
ed by  Bastien,  that  the  seed-growers  of  Aubervitliere  have 
learned  by  experience,  that  seed  giitbered  from  the  middle 
flower-atem  produces  plants,  which  will  be  fit  for  use  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  those  from  the  seed  of  the  lateral 
flower  stem ;  this  ma^  deserve  the  stlentioD  of  the  watch- 
ful gardener,  and  assist  bim  in  regulating  his  succeaaive 
croM  of  the  same  kind  of  cabbage." — Lcmdon. 

FiM  aiUBre.—Tht  variety  cultivated  in  the  fields  for  cat- 
tle is  almost  exclusively  the  large  Sco(cb,  (»-  field  cabbage. 
The  land  is  prepared  the  same  way  as  for  other  hoed  crops. 
"The  prepsiMion  given  to  the  plants,''  says  Loudon,  '*con- 
Nsts  in  pinching  off  the  extremity  of  their  tap-root,  and 
any  tubercles  miich  appear  on  the  root  or  stem,  and  in  im- 
mersing the  root  and  stem  in  a  puddle  or  mixture  of  earth 
«d  wsler,  to  protect  the  fibres  and  pores  of  the  roola  and 
i*ein  from  droi^Jtt     The  plants  may  then  be  inserted  by 
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CANKCBrWOBH. CARIWAT.— CASDOOH,  67 

die  dibber,  taking  cue  not  to  plant  too  deqi,  and  to  preu 
the  esTth  firmly  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  root  If  this 
last  point  is  not  attended  to,  the  plants  will  either  die,  or,  if 
kept  alive  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  or  rain,  their  process 
wiU  be  very  slow.  When  the  distance  between  the  ridg- 
iets  [or  rows]  is  twenty-seven  inches,  the  plants  are  set  about 
two  feet  aannder  in  the  rows,  uid  the  quantity  required  for 
an  acre  is  about  6000  plants."  The  dler-cntture,  preser- 
vation,  uses,  &c.,  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  under  this  head. 

CANKER-WORM.— &e  Insects. 

CARAWAY. — Carmn  cand. — *'  The  cartway  is  a  bien- 
nial plant,  a  native  of  England,  being  occaaionally  found  in 
meadows  and  pastures.  It  rises  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with 
spreading  branches;  the  leaves  are  decompound ;  the  leaf- 
lets in  sixes;  it  produces  umbels  of  white  fiowen  in  June. 

*'  Ute. — The  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  tbe  seed,  which 
is  used  in  coniectioaaiy  and  in  medicine.  In  spring,  tbe 
under  leaves  are  sometimes  put  in  soups ;  and  in  former 
times  the  rusiform  roots  were  eaten  as  pannips,  to  which 
Parkinson  gives  them  the  preference.  In  Essex,  large 
quantities  of  the  seed  are  annually  rused  for  distillation  with 
spirituous  liquors. 

"  Odlvre. — It  is  raised  from  seed,  of  which  aqnarter  of  an 
oance  is  sufficient  for  a  seed-bed  four  feet  by  five.  Sow 
annually,  in  autumn,  soon  after  tbe  seed  is  npe  :  the  seed- 
lings will  rise  quickly,  and  should  be  thinned  to  a  foot's  dis- 
tance each  way.  In  default  of  sowing  in  autumn,  sow  in 
March  or  April,  either  in  drills  or  broad-cast ;  but  the  plants, 
so  raised,  will  not  in  general  Sower  till  the  following  year. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  plant  is  generally  pulled  up  iu 
gathering,  especially  m  field  culture." — London. 

CARDOON. — Cynara  cardancubu. — The  cardoon  is  a 
hardy,  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Candia,  introduced  into 
England  in  1658.  It  is  a  species  of  artichoke,  and  grows 
wild  in  the  south  of  France. 

Pn^Migation. — "  Though  a  perennial,  it  often  dies  in  the 
winter,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from  seed  almost 
every  year ;  and,  for  a  b«d  four  feet  vride  by  eight  feet,  two 
ounces  are  sufficient  Foonerly  the  plants  were  raised  on  hot- 
beds, and  transplanted  in  May  and  June,  but  now  the  seed  is 
generally  soivn  where  the  plants  are  to  remain." — Ltmdom 
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Vm. — "  The  puts  of  the  cardooo  diftt  are  eaten  kic  no* 
those  belonging  immediately  to  the  flower,  as  of  the  aiti- 
cboLe,  but  the  roots,  staJks,  and  middle  riba  of  the  leaves 
and  chiefly  the  latter,  which  are  thick  and  crisp.  But  as 
all  these  are  naturally  bitter,  the  plants  are  blanched  by  being 
tied  up  like  lettuces,  about  the  month  of  September,  and 
haribg  earth  thrown  upon  their  lower  parts  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  incheB  or  two  feet.  Caidooiis  come  into  season 
about  the  endof  NoTember;  and  arc  either  eaten  alone,  or 
as  a  sauce  to  animal  food,  particularly  roast  meat ;  or  are 
introduced  as  a  dish  in  the  second  course." — Loudon. 

CARROT.— /fewcw.— This  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Great  Brilain,  where  it  it>  still  found  growing  wild.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  carroty  and  the  following  are 
the  finest  sorts  enumerated  in  Mr.  Russell's  Catalogue : 

AkriBcfaain,  (aiupenorKit,)     I      Leraoo, 
Early  Dora.  f      Lcuw  craon, 

Crei»r,(t»fcrthiiubla,)        |      Blood  red. 

Soil. — "The  carrot  requires  a  light,  mellow  soil,  mixed 
with  sand,  and  should  be  dug  or  trenched  one  or  two  nndes 
deep,  breaking  well  all  the  lumpy  parts,  so  as  to  lorm  a 
porous  bed,  and  an  even  surface.  The  orange  and  red 
sorts,  OD  account  of  their  longer  roots,  require  a  soil  pro- 
portiooably  deeper  than  the  horn." 

Seed  ettmaU  and  towing. — The  seeds  have  numerous 
forked  hairs  on  their  borders,  by  which  they  adhere  together, 
and  therefore  should,  previously  to  sowing,  be  rubbed  be- 
tween the  bands,  and  mixed  with  diy  sand,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate them  as  much  as  possible.  They  are  also  very  light, 
and  therefore  a  calm  day  must  be  chosen  for  sowing ;  and 
the  seeds  should  be  disseminated  equally,  and  trodden  in 
before  raking.  Previously  to  sowing,  if  convenient,  the 
seed  should  be  proven,  by  sowing  a  few  in  a  pot,  and  placing 
it  in  a  hot-bed  or  hot-house,  as  it  is  moro  frequently  bad 
than  most  seeds.  For  a  bed  4^  feet  by  30,  one  ounce  will 
be  requisite,  and  the  same  for  150  feet  of  drill  row.  Dr. 
Deane  advises  to  sow  carrots  in  drills  from  9  to  12  inches 
apar^  across  beds  4  feet  wide.  M'Mahon  directs  to  tow 
thin  in  drills,  distant  from  each  other  from  8  to  10  inches, 
and  to  thin  them  to  3  inches,  plant  from  plant,  in  the  rows. 

To  tme  seed. — Plant  some  largest,  best  roots  early  in  the 
spring,  two  feet  apart ;    insert  them  a  few  inches  over  the 
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CTOwns.  They  will  jield  ripe  seed  in  mtmm,  of  Miich 
gather  only  from  the  principal  ambel,  which  is  likely  not 
only  .to  afford  the  lipest  and  largest  seed,  but  the  most  vigo- 
roua  plants. 

/wU  cwlHar. — "  The  only  sort  of  carrot  adq)ted  to  field 
culture,"  says  LoudoD,  "is  the  long  red,  or  field  carrot. 
New  seed  is  most  essential,  aa  it  will  not  vegetate  the  sec 
ond  year.  The  best  soil  for  the  caxrot  is  a  deep,  rich, 
sandy  loam ;  such  a  soil  ought  to  he  at  least  a  foot  deep, 
and  all  equally  good  from  top  to  bottom.  On  any  other 
the  field  culture  of  the  carrot  will  not  answer. 

"  The  usual  preparation  (rf  the  seed  for  sowing  is  the 
mixing  it  with  earUi  or  sand,  to  cause  it  to  separate  more 
freely ;  but  Barrows  adds  water,  turns  over  the  mixture 
of  seeds  and  moist  earth  several  times,  and  tbns  brings  it 
to  tilt  point  of  vegetating  before  he  sows  it  Haviug 
weighed  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown,  and  collected 
sand  or  fine  mould,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  bushels 
to  an  acre,  I  mix  ^e  seed  with  the  sand  or  mould,  eight  or 
ten  pounds  to  every  two  bushels,  and  this  is  done  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  time  I  intend  sowing; 
taking  care  to  have  the  heaps  turned  over  every  day,  sprin- 
kling the  outside  of  them  vrith  water  each  time  of  turning 
over,  that  every  part  of  the  sand  heaps  may  be  equally  moist, 
and  that  vegetation  may  take  place  alike  throughout  1 
have  great  advantage  in  prepanng  the  seed  so  long  before 
hand  j  it  is  by  this  means  in  a  state  of  forward  vegetation, 
therefore  lies  but  a  short  time  in  the  ground,  and,  by  quickly 
appearing  above  ground,  is  more  able  to  contend  with  those 
numerous  tribes  of  weeds  in  the  soil,  whose  seeds  are  of 
quicker  vegetation." 

The  quantity  of  seed,  when  carrots  are  sown  in  rows,  is 
two  pounds  per  acre;  and,  for  broad-cast  sowing,  five 
pounds.  The  rom  for  the  larger  or  proper  field  carrots, 
should  be  from  14  to  16  or  18  inches  spart ;  and  the  carrots 
thinned,  in  hoeing,  to  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
seeds  will  do  best  when  sown  by  hand,  as  their  shape  does 
not  well  admit  of  their  being  sown  by  machines.  LoudoD 
says,  "  It  has  been  advised,  by  an  intelligent  cultivator,  to 
deposit  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  in  the  rows,  leav< 
in^  the  spaces  of  fourteen  inches  between  them  as  intervals ; 
the  seed,  in  these  cases,  being  pi  .-viously  steeped  in  rain 
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water  Tor  tvrenty-four  hours,  and  left  to  niro  t,  aftt  r  whidt 
it  i>  muied  witb  MW-dust  and  dry  mould,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  peck  aod  %  half  of  each  to  a  pound  of  seed.  The 
land  is  afterwards  lightly  harrowed  over  once  in  a  place. 
Two  pounds  of  seed,  in  this  mode,  is  found,  as  has  been 
obsened,  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land." 

Afitr-cidture.—The  first  hoeing  of  carrots  unst  be  by 
hand — an  operation  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  distinguirii  and  separate  the  weeds  from 
the  yoong  carrots.  Loudon  says,  "  From  eight  to  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches,  each  way,  is  the  common  distance  at 
which  they  are  allowed  to  stand ;  and  it  has  been  proved, 
from  many  years'  experience  in  districts  where  tney  are 
most  cultivated,  that  carrots  which  grow  at  such  distances 
always  prove  a  more  abundant  crop  than  when  the  planta 
are  allowed  to  stand  closer  together."  Deane  observed, 
"  It  is  not  amiss  if  they  grow  large  and  rank,  when  they 
are  chiefly  designed  as  food  for  cattle,  though  smalt-sized 
ones  are  preferred  for  the  table." 

Hr.  Quiacy  gives  the  foUowinE  statement  of  the  mode 
of  cultivating  carrots,  made  use  of Ity  Samuel  Wyllys  Pome- 
roy,  £sq>,  and  which  he  prefers  to  ell  others ; — 

"  Plough  as  deep  in  the  fall  or  spring  as  the  state  of  the 
land  will  permit  Cross-plough  in  the  spring,  and  harrow 
level  Put  on  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  buck-toads 
of  the  most  rotten  compost  to  the  acre,  aa  the  heart  of  the 
laud  may  be.  Spread  and  harrow  it  fine.  Then,  with  a 
borae-plougfa,  strike  it  into  two-bout  ridges,  as  near  together 
as  four  bade  furrows  will  make  them,  and  if  the  two  first 
back  furrows  are  narrow,  the  other  two  being  deep,  the 
ridge  will  be  nearly  to  a  point,  and  should  be  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  Irom  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  if  it  be  wdl 
cleared  out  To  do  which,  make  another  bout  in  the  fur- 
row, if  necessary.  Then,  with  the  head  of  a  rake,  strike  oft 
the  crown  of  the  ridge,  till  it  is  three  or  four  inches  wide, 
and  with  it,  or  a  hoe,  open  a  drill  in  the  usual  manner.  Sow 
the  seed  pretty  thick,  cover  and  press  down  a  litfte  with  a 
hoe  or  shovel.  When  the  weeds  appear,  run  a  small 
plough  through  the  furrows.  Hand-weed  the  crop,  and  hoe 
the  weeds  from  the  aides  of  the  ridge.  The  orange  carrot 
is  best" 

*'In  haivesting,  a  plough  with  one  yoke  of  oxen  should 
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be  run  utti  the  ride  of  itr  range  of  curots,  and  as  diiep  u 
pot  ibie.  TbiB  toowiiS  the  dirt,  and  clenrs  one  side  of  the 
canots  almost  entirely  from  the  earth.  The  labourers  then, 
with  great  facihty,  take  them  by  their  tops  out  of  the  beds, 
and  throw  them  into  cuts,  with  only  an  orciuionat  use  of 
the  hoe  to  plants  which  the  plouch  has  not  loosened. 

"  I  have  no  question  that,  conducted  in  ibis  mode,  a  car- 
rot  crop  may  be  made  more  productive,  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive,  than  the  potato  crop  usually  is.  In  sowing,  I  use 
a  small  handnjiill,  which  lays  the  seed  with  great  regularity — 
a  circumstance  very  imporUnt  both  to  facilitate  weeding  and 
harvesting;  since,  if  the  carrots  stand  straggling,  and  not  in 
a  line,  the  plough,  when  harvesting,  leaves  the  more  to  he 
looseoedby  thehoeortheCork." — MtusaehutetuAgnaiUmal 
RtpotUoTVy  vol.  ir.  p.  24. 

A  mode  of  cultivating  carrots,  differing  slightly  from  the 
above,  is  described  by  Hr.  Quincy,  in  the  eame  work,  vol. 
ir.  p.  2ia. 

For  other  modes  of  cultivating  this  root,  see'Jfoa.  Agr 
Stp.  vol.  V.  pp.  20,  26fi,  347. 

Vie. — "  Horses  are  remarkably  fond  of  carrots,  and  it  is 
even  «ud,  that,  when  oats  and  carrots  are  given  together, 
the  horses  leave  the  oats,  and  eat  the  carrots.  The  ordinary 
allowance  is  about  forty  or  fifty  pounds  aday  to  each  horse. 
Carrots,  when  mixed  with  chaflr,  that  is,  cut  straw,  and  a 
litde  hay,  without  corn,  keep  horses  in  excellent  condition 
for  performing  all  kinds  of  o^in&ry  labour. 

"  In  comparing  the  carrot  with  the  potato,  an  additional 
circnmstaoce  greatiy  in  favour  of  the  former  is,  that  it  does 
not  require  to  be  steamed  or  boiled,  and  it  is  not  more  dif- 
ficult  to  wash  than  the  potato.  These  and  other  circum- 
stances  considered,  it  appears  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all 
roots  for  working  horses. 

"  The  use  of  the  carrot  in  domestic  economy  is  well 
known.  Their  produce  of  nutritive  matter,  as  ascertained 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  nine^-eight  parts  in  one  thousand;  .if 
which  three  are  starch,  and  ninety-five  sugar.  They  are 
used  ia  the  dury  in  winter  and  spring  to  give  colour  and 
flavour  to  butter.  In  the  distillery,  owing  to  the  great  pro- 
portion of  sugar  in  their  composition,  they  yield  rooie  spirit 
than  the  potato ;    the  usual  quanti^  is  twelve  gallons  pcf 
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73  CATBBFILLAa.— CACUTLOWEB. 

(OD.  Tbej  are  excellent  in  khiim,  itewi,  ud  huieoti,  aail 
soiled  whole  with  ult  bee£ 

"The  diseucB  of  CMTOts  ve  only  such  u  are  commoD 
to  most  plants,  such  as  mildew,  insects,  &c.  The  mildew 
and  worms  at  the  root  frequently  injure  crops,  and  are  to  be 
gudfded  against,  as  fat  as  practicable,  by  a  proper  choice, 
■oil,  season  of  sowing,  and  after-cultuie." — LotuloM. 

CATERPILLAR— an   insecc  on  fruit  trees.— &e  Ik- 

UKCTt. 

CAULIFLOWER.— ^otttca  olerocea  ear.  botrytU.— 
The  cauliflower  is  one  4^  the  most  delicate  and  curious  of 
the  whole  of  the  &ratnca  tribe ;  the  flower  buds  foiming  t 
close,  firm  cluster  or  bead,  white  and  delicate,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  plant  is  cultivated. 

VarMa. — Eariy ,  (Jhr  Ihtfnl,  tarlf  tref.) — Later,  v  tsrte,  {/w  piadfti 
trapt.) 

"  Propawitum  and  $oiL — The  cauliflower  is  raised  from 
seed,  of  which  half  an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a  seed-bed  foot 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  by  ten  in  length-  The  soil  for  the  seed- 
bed may  be  tight,  but,  for  final  transplanting,  it  can  hardly 
be  too  rich,  the  cauliflower,  like  the  vine,  being  reputed  a 
'  lougb  feeder.'  CleauiDgs  of  streets,  sesspools,  &c.,  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  liberally  supplied  during  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  when  very  large  heads  are  desired. 

"  Thnei  of  towmg. — The  early  and  main  superior  crop, 
brought  to  fruit  by  the  longest  nursery  attendance ;  the  late 
summer  succession  crop,  raised  by  the  shortest  course ;  and 
the  Michaelmas  (29tb  of  Sqit.)  crop,  obtained  at  the  least 
expense,  are  sown,  respectively,  at  three  diflerent  seasons. 
The  principal  sowing  is  made  about  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  August,  or  a  day  or  two  before  or  after  the  aist,  to 
raise  plants  to  stand  over  winter,  under  frames,  hand-glasses, 
or  half-sheltered  warm  borders,  for  the  early  and  main  supo- 
rior  crops  next  summer.  A  secondary  sowing  in  February  or 
March,  for  succession,  and  late  inferior  crops  the  same  year 
in  summer  and  autumn.  A  flnsl  sowing,  near  the  close  of 
Mriy,  for  ordinary  crops,  to  yield  fruit  the  foUowing  autumn 
and  winter.  The  seedlings,  protected  with  glass  frames, 
generally  grow  too  gross  in  the  stems,  which  become  p)vt^ 
blackened,  and  the  plants,  being  thus  unhealthy,  are  not  fit 
for  planting  out  Late-raised  seedlings,  which  spend  the 
winter  in  ue  opei  oorder,  aniformly  become  the  laige  and 
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CAULIFLOWER.  7il 

6iiest  table  caolillawera  during  the  summer,  thou^  they 
certainly  do  not  come  in  quite  so  early.  CaulinoweTplaiit% 
it  is  probftb!e,  are  often  killed  with  too  much  attention. 
Seedlings,  raised  late  in  autumn,  seem  to  be  very  tenacious 
of  life." — Caled.  Hmt.  Mem.  iii.  192.  "  A  method  of  pro- 
ducing eanliflowera,  pretty  early,  and  with  great  certainty, 
is  this  : — The  plants  ai;  set  in  small  pots  in  the  winter 
season,  and  kept  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  floor  of  a 
vinery  or  other  glazed  house.  Id  the  beginning  of  March, 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  pots  with  the  bail  of  earth  attach- 
ed, and  planted  in  the  open  ground.  If  they  be  here  pro- 
tt-cted  against  severe  irosts  with  beU-glass  covers,  they 
come  into  head  in  the  course  of  April,  if  the  weather 
prove  favourable." — iViriU,  in  Edm.  Eneyc. 

Drummond,  of  the  Cork  botanic  garden,  protects  cauli- 
flower plants  during  winter  by  planting  litem  in  exca- 
vations  made  in  the  common  soil  of  the  garden,  and  covered 
with  frames  thatched  with  long,  straight  wheat  straw.  He 
uncovers  constantly,  in  mild  weather,  whether  nights  or 
days.— Aort.  TVwit.  t.  369. 

For  afteiKiulture,  preservation  through  winter,  saving 
>eed,  &c.  proceed  as  with  the  common  white  cabbage. 

Uw. — "  Among  the  succulent  plants  produced  in  our 
climate,  this  doubtless  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing,  ana 
.ikewise  the  best  adapted  to  tender  organs  of  digestion, 
esjwcially  in  valetudinarians  and  invalids :  such  persons, 
however,  ought  to  eat  it  with  the  addition  of  some  aromatic 
fpice,  such  as  pounded  cardamoma,  or  caraway,  or  a  small 

Eroportion  of  bread.  To  make  the  cauliflower  blatii"' 
airasomely,  the  gardeners  tie  over  the  heads  of  the  piant, 
"  To  prepare  cauitflotoen, — Let  the  cauliflowers  first  bi>' 
]>arboiled ;  next  they  must  be  immersed  in  coid,  hard  water, 
''or  some  time,  till  they  be  nearly  wanted  for  the  table;  thus, 
>n  being  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  they  will  become  vaon 
firm  and  crisp  than  if  cooked  in  the  nsu^  manner.*' — Dotn. 
Encyc. 

Weill  (in  EJinburgh  Encyc.)  observes,  "  These  heads  or 
flowers  being  boiled,  generally  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  are  served  up  as  a  most  delicate  vegetable  dish. 
Catiliflower  is  a  particular  favourite  in  this  country.  '  Of 
all  the  flowers  in  the  garden,'  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  ssy, 
'  I  like  the  cauliflower.'  For  the  early  supply  of  the 
London  market,  very  great  qnantittes  of  cauliflower  are 
fostered  under  hand-glasses  during  winter  and  the  first  part 
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of  apriiig ;  uid  to  behold  acme  icret  oTonret 

gUssea,  avea  the  stranger  a  forcible  idea  of  the  riches  and 

Hixnrj  01  the  metropolis. " 

CELERV. — >4^iiin  graoealaa. — Celery  is  a  hardj  bieo- 
oial  plant,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and,  when  in  its  wild 
state,  it  is  denominated  taaSage.  The  root,  in  its  wild 
■tate,  is  thick  and  fibrous.  The  stalk  is  bushy  and  furrow- 
ed, and  attains  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  The  leave* 
are  wedge-shaped,  and  the  flowers  yellow,  which  an-  pro- 
diii-ed  in  August     The  varieties  usually  cultivated  are,  the 
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I^opaga&M. — All  the  sorts  are  raised  from  seed ;  and 
half  an  ounce  ia  reckoned  sufficient  for  a  seed-bed  four  fe^ 
and  a  half  wide  by  ten  feet  in  length,  of  the  upright  sorts ; 
but  for  celeriac,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  will  be  enough  for  a 
bed  four  feet  square. 

SoU, — Celery  delights  in  a  s<h1  rather  moist,  rich  in  ve- 
getable mould,  but  DOt  rank  from  new,  unrotted  dung. 

Time*  of  totdng. — "  The  most  forward  crop  is  Jightly 
forced  ;  any  of  the  varietieB  may  be  sown  in  the  spring,  iu 
be  open  garden,  at  two  or  three  different  times,  from  the 
21st  of  March  till  the  first  week  in  May  ;  but  the  principal 
sowing  should  be  made  in  the  first  fortnight  tn  April.  Sow 
in  beds  of  light  mellow  earth,  and  rake  in  the  seed  lightly 
and  regulariy.  In  very  dry  weather,  give  moderate  water- 
ing boUi  belore  and  after  the  plants  come  up.  When  fliey 
are  two,  three,  or  four  ioches  high,  thin  the  seed-bed,  and 
prick  out  a  quantity,  at  successive  times,  into  intermediate 
beds,  three  or  four  inches  asunder.  Water  those  removed 
until  they  have  struck"  [taien  Toot^\— Loudon. 

Tfan^4<Bximg  irJo  trenches. — "  When  either  the  planta 
left  ID  the  seed-bed,  or  those  removed,  are  from  su  to 
twelve  inches  high,  or  when  the  latter  have  acquired  a 
stocky  growth,  by  four  or  five  weeks'  nurture  in  the  inter- 
mediate bed,  transplant  them  into  trenches  for  blanching. 
For  this  purpose,  allot  an  open  compartment  Mark  out 
(be  trenchei  a  foot  wide,  aud  from  three  to  three  and  a 
Uti(  distance ;  dig  out  each  trench  lengthwise,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  width,  and  a  light  spit  deep,  that  is,  six  or  eight 
inches.  Lay  the  earth  dug  out  equally  on  each  side  of  the 
tronch ;  put  about  three  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  into 
the  trench,  then  pare  the  sides,  and  dig  the  dung  and  pai» 
ingi  with  an  inch  or  two  o'  the  loose  mould  at  t&e  boltnu. 
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rrim  the  tops  an  J  roots  of  the  plants,  and  tben  >e^  them  in 
single  rows  along  the  middle  of  each  treiich,  allowing  foot 
or  five  inches  distance  from  plant  to  plant  When  this 
work  is  finished,  give  the  plants  water  in  plenty,  and  occa- 
sionally water  them  from  time  to  time,  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  and  likewise  let  them  be  shaded,  till  thej  strike  root, 
and  begin  to  grow.  When  they  have  grown  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  inches,  draw  euth  to  each  side  of  them, 
breaking  it  fine.  This  shoald  be  done  in  dry  weather,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  bury  the  hearts.  Repeat  the  earthing 
once  in  ten  days,  till  the  plants  are  fit  for  use.  Be  careful, 
however,  not  to  draw  up  too  much  earth  to  the  plants  at 
first,  leet  they  he  smothered,  and  leave  the  plants  in  a 
little  hollow,  that  they  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
waterings,  rain,  &c." 

Tailing  the  crop. — It  b  best  to  begin  at  one  end  of  a  row, 
and  dig  clean  down  to  the  roots,  wluch  then  loosen  with  a 
spade,  and  they  may  be  drawn  up  entire,  witbont  breaking 
the  stalk*. 

To  preserve  this  plant  during  the  winter,  on  the  i4>- 
proach  of  frost,  take  up  a  part  of  the  crop,  and  lay  it  under 
sand  for  winter  use.  Those  left  in  the  beds  may  be  cover- 
ed with  litter,  to  be  removed  in  mild  weather.  Cobbett 
directs,  to  preserve  celery  in  beds,  as  follows  ; — "  Two 
boards,  a  foot  wide  each,  their  edges  on  one  side  laid  upon 
the  earth  of  the  ridge,  formed  into  a  roof  over  the  point  of 
the  ridge,  the  Ufmer  edge  of  one  board  going  an  inch  over 
the  upper  edge  of  the  other,  and  the  boards  fastened  well 
with  pegs,  will  do  the  business  completely  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
frost,  out  the  occasional  tAouf,  that  you  have  to  fear,  and 
the  %oet  and  r<H  that  they  prodace." 

To  face  tted. — Either  leave  some  established  plants  u) 
the  spring  where  growing,  or  in  March,  as  soon  as  the  frost 
will  permit,  set  the  plants  in  the  ground,  foil  two  feet  asun- 
der. 

(MtUtation  of  celeriac. — The  times  of  sowing  are  the 
Bftme  as  for  the  other  sorts.  In  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
June,  they  are  transplanted  into  a  flat  bed  in  the  open  air, 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  inches  from  each  other,  and  not 
in  trenches,  tike  other  cele  y.  They  most  be  abundant- 
ly watered  as  soon  as  ther  are  set  out,  and  the  watering 
must  he  repeated  every  omer  day,  or,  if  the  weather  should 
he  warm,  every  day.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  will 
le^ttire  a  greater  quanli^  of  water,  and  they  most  be  occa^ 
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•i(»>lly  boed.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  use  in  S^tenbei 
or  Oatober.  Skbine  states,  that  he  has  been  informed  thmt 
the  plan  of  giving  excess  of  water  is  peculiar  to  this  plant, 
and  that  its  vigoroas  growth  is  more  dependent  on  ricnness 
of  soil  than  any  other  cause.  Abercombie  direels  to  earth 
up  (he  bulbs  four  or  five  inches,  aAer  they  are  full  growB^ 
in  order  to  blanch  them. 

"  Ute. — The  blanched  leafed-clalks  are  used  raw,  as  a  sal- 
ad, from  August  till  March ;  tbej  are  also  stewed,  and  pot 
in  soups.  In  Italy,  the  unblanched  leaves  are  used  for 
soups,  and  when  ueither  the  blanched  nor  (be  green  leaves 
can  be  had,  the  seeds  bruised  form  a  good  substitute.  The 
root  ooly  of  the  variety  called  the  celeriac  is  used,  and  Sabine 
informs  us  (Hort.  Traa».  vol.  iii.)  *  it  is  excellent  in  soups, 
in  whicb,  whether  white  or  brown,  slices  of  it  are  used  «■ 
ingredients,  and  readily  impart  their  flavour.  With  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  also  a  common  salad,  for  which  the  roots  are 
prepared  by  boiling,  ontii  a  forit  will  pass  easily  throu^ 
them :  after  they  are  boiled,  and  become  cold,  they  are 
eaten  widi  oil  and  vinegar.  They  are  also  sometimes  serv- 
^  up  at  table,  stewed  with  rich  sauces.  In  all  cases,  before 
they  are  boiled,  the  coat  and  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  which 
are  very  strong,  are  cut  away  ;  and  the  root  is  put  in  ctrid 
water,  on  the  fire,  not  in  water  previously  boiling.*" — 
Loudon. 

CHAMOMILE.— .dnt&flnif  no&Oii. 

VarUtie*. — ^These  are  the  common  sin^e  and  douUe- 
flowered. 

Soii  and  culture. — This  herb  delights  in  a  poor,  sandy 
•oil.  "  Both  kinds  are  propagated  by  parting  toe  roots,  or 
by  slips  of  the  rooted  offsets  or  of  the  runners.  Detach 
them  with  roots  in  little  tufty  sets  in  March,  April  or  May, 
and  plant  them  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  asunder,  giving 
water.  The  flowers  should  be  gathered  in  their  prime,  in 
June  or  July,  just  when  full-blown.  Let  them  be  spread 
to  dry  in  a  shady  place  ;  then  put  them  into  paper  bags, 
and  house  them  for  use." — Abereraiabu!. 

"  [/m.— It  is  cultivated  on  accountof  the  flower,  which  ia 
a  safe  bitter  and  stomachic,  and  much  used  under  the  name 
of  chamomilC'tea.  The  double-flowering  variety,  dioogh 
more  beautiful  than  the  single-flowered,  is  less  useful ;  the 
aromatic  principle  not  residing  in  the  floscules  of  the  ray, 
the  multiplication  of  which  constitutes  the  double  flower. 
The  double  aor^  however,  is  most  cultivated  far  gtowm 
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77 
for  the  mukei,  '.u  uxoim*  of  its  greater  bulk  and  weight" 

CHERRY-TREE.— iVwf*  ceran«.— The  cherry  is  a 
genus  of  plants,  which  comprisi.  too  many  species  to  be 
described  in  this  place.  Loudon's  catal<^e  contains  thir- 
ty-fax  kinds,  but  does  not  include  alt  'hat  are  cultivated  in 
England;  and  there  are  several  varib:ies  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  natives  of  the  country.  See  Thacher't 
OrthimiiMlf  Coxe  on  Frrit-  Trees,  and  Donuttie  Entycb>pe£a. 
Gen.  Dearborn's  communicatiou  for  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  v. 
p.  210. 

"  The  cherry-tree  is  propagated  by  seeds  and  by  suckers, 
when  stems  are  wanted  ;  by  seeds  alone,  when  new  varie- 
ties are  required  ;•  by  scions,  when  you  have  to  work  on 
old  subjecto  \  and  by  buds,  when  your  trees  are  young.  If 
intended  for  dwarfs,  bud  your  plants  at  two,  and  if  for 
standards,  at  four  years  of  age.  The  spring  succeeding 
this  operation  is  the  time  for  transplanting ;  which  should 
be  (lone  carefully,  and  in  the  maimer  piescribed  for  setting 
oat  ^tple-trees.  The  fashion  or  form  of  the  trees  will 
direct  the  distance  at  which  they  are  to  stand  from  each 
other ;  between  standards  this  should  not  be  less  than  thir^ 
feet  ;t  u>d  between  pyramids  and  espaliers,  not  less  than 
twen^. 

"  Though  in  our  climate  all  the  varieties  of  the  cherry- 
tree  do  well  as  standards  and  pyramids,  and  are  therefore 
generally  and  properly  cultivated  in  these  forms,  still  it 
may  be  useful  to  remuk,  that  two  of  them,  (he  May  duke 
and  the  Morello,  when  trained  against  walls,  give  fruit  not 
only  of  increased  precocity,  but  of  much  finer  flavour;  a 
circumstance  in  which  they  differ,  not  only  from  all  other 
varieties  of  their  own  races,  but  from  fruit-trees  of  all  othei 
kinds. 

"  As  the  cheny  grows  on  small  spurs,  pushing  from  the 
sides  and  ends  of  two,  three,  and  four  years  old  wood,  and 
as  the  procession  of  new  buds  is  constant,  it  follows  as  a 
general  rule,  that  'the  knife  must  be  sparingly  employed;' 
and  as  a  particular  one  in  relation  to  wall-trees,  that  'bear> 
ing  branches  are  not  to  be  shortened,  if  room  can  be  found 
for  extending  them.*      These  rules,  however  rigorously 

■  TbB  Msd)  fliiii>k>)«d  rfxwld  be  Ukan  (Vom  ri»  (nit,  connniued  proiw>|; 
to  a  bad  oT  nod,  «ud  kept  in  a  ity  and  cool  place  (ill  the  ipriac  irato  a^ 
■WT  be  let  out  in  rowg  iwo  and  B.  bolr  feel  apan. 

t  MillK  thiiAi  tbe  diMUM*  riwold  be  Ittty  Ml 
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execaled,  mut  sot  pferent  nngnNer  pnming,  (wliicb  coduMb 
in  nibbiDg  off  reduDdant  or  ill^taced  buck,)  dot  tb>t  of 
mater,  if  confined  to  the  renewal  of  fractured  and  unsound 
wood,  or  braschea  too  much  multiplied,  or  croasing  etch 
other.  The  nature  of  the  Morello  nill,  howerer,  rendei 
it  an  exception  to  the  general  pntctice  here  recommended  j 
for,  instead  of  bearing  like  the  other  variety  on  two,  three, 
and  even  four  years  old  wood,  its  fruit  is  generally  produ- 
ced on  ahoots  of  the  last  year,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  on  even 
two  years  old  wood.  Whence  it  follows,  that,  with  regard 
to  thu  variety,  our  aim,  in  both  summer  and  winter  pruning^ 
ought  10  be  '  a  removal  of  old,  and  a  provision  of  new 
bearers.' 

"  In  renovating  an  old  tree,  pursue  Fonyth's  method- 
shorten  it  to  a  stump  not  more  fhan  eighteen  inches  high ; 
remove  the  old  soil  from  the  roots ;  replace  it  with  that  of 
upland  pasture,  on  a  layer  of  stone  or  other  impervioas 
body,  two  feet  below  the  Burfa<;e  ;  and  encourage  a  angle 
shoot ' ' — Anutrmg. 

Ute. — "  It  is  a  refreshing  summer  fruit,  highly  gratdul 
at  the  dessert,  and  affording  pies,  tarts,  and  oth^  useful  and 
elegant  preparations  in  cookery  and  confectionary.  Steep- 
ing cherries  in  brandy  qualifies  and  improves  its  strength 
and  flavour ;  a  fine  wine  is  made  from  the  juice,  and  a 
spirit  distilled  from  the  fermented  pulp.  The  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  tree  is  equal  to  gum  arahie;  and  Hasel- 
duist  relates,  that  more  than  two  hundred  men,  during  a 
siege,  were  kept  alive  for  nearly  two  months,  without  any 
other  sustenance  than  a  little  of  the  gum  taken  sometimes 
into  the  mouth,  and  suffered  gradually  to  dissolve.  Cherry 
wood  is  bard  end  tough,  and  is  used  by  the  turner,  flute- 
maker  and  csbinet-maker." — Loudon. 

"  The  common  wild  or  native  cherry,  (Prvma  c«ratw 
VWgiiaa,)  though  it  bears  only  a  small,  bitter  cherry,  which 
serves  as  food  for  birds,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  medi- 
cinal bark,  and  also  for  its  timber,  which  is  of  a  reddish, 
streaked  colour,  resembling  mahogany,  and  c^vable  of 
receiving  a  fine  polish  ;  it  is  used  by  turners  and  cabinet- 
makers for  many  purposes.     The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size. 

"  Cherry  brandy  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — 'Fill 
the  cask  with  an  equal  proportion  of  Morello  and  sweet 
black  cherries ;  pour  over  them  as  much  brandy  as  the 
cask  will  contain.  When  it  has  been  on  ten  days,  draw  it 
eS,  and  pour  on  hot  water;  let  this  leiqain  some  timo,  abft- 
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king  tbe  cask  frequently,  then  drmw  it  off,  miiing  the  last 
with  the  first  liquor." — DotMstic  ETicydopedia. 

Dr.  Cooper  Kids,  in  tlie  last  edition — "  It  is  best  ms'le 
with  the  small  wild  black  cherry."  Cattle,  it  is  said,  have 
been  kilted  by  eating  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry-tree.  For 
a  method  of  making  cherry  wine,  see  N.  E.  Farmery  ii.  27. 

CaE.HYlL.—CharopkyUm.—'Thm  is  an  annnal  plant, 
with  leaves  resembling  those  of  double  parsley.  It  is  used 
for  salads  and  in  soups,  and  is  sown  occasionally  in  rows, 
like  parsley,  from  April  to  September. 

CHIVE. — ASvan  tehienoprtutim. — *'  The  chive,  or  ciaCj'is 
a  hardy  perennisJ  plant,  a  natii'e  <^  Britain,  and  found  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  Plough  but  rarely.  The  leaves  rise 
from  many  small  bulbous  roots  connected  in  bunches ;  are 
awl-shapnl,  thread-like,  and  produced  in  tufts.  The  flowers 
are  while,  tinged  with  reddish-purple,  and  appear  on  round 
stalks  in  June." — Loudon.  It  is  of  common  and  easy  cul- 
tiratiou. 

COLEWORT. — Bramca  oioracea  vtridit.—"  The  origi- 
nal variety  of  cabbage,  called  colewort,"  says  Loudon, "  is, 
or  seems  to  be,  lost,  and  is  DOW  succeeded  by  what  are 
called  cabbage-coleworts.  These,  Abercrombie  observes, 
are  valuable  family  plants,  useful  in  three  stages ;  as  yonng 
open  greens,  as  greens  with  closing  hearta,  and  as  greens 
forming  a  cabbage  growth."  The  culture  and  uses  of  the 
cabboge-ciriewDrt  are  so  similar  to  those  of  die  common 
white  c^4>age,  that  details  oa  the  subject  would  seem  un- 
necessary. 

It  is  said  in  OUwtmga  on  Hiabantby,  &c  that  cole- 
wort  is  "  a  name  given  by  gudeners  to  a  cabbage  plant,  to 
be  cut  for  use  from  tbe  time  die  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a 
man's  hand,  till  it  begins  to  form  a  close  head.  They  are 
generally  raised  from  seeds  of  any  of  the  best  kinds  of 
heading  white  cabbage ;  but  those  of  the  sugar-loaf  are 
preferable  to  all  others  for  eating." 

CORIANDER. — Coriattdrim  (ottrant. — Coriander  ib  a 
bardy  annual  plant,  which  originated  in  the  East. 

Cuitttre. — This  plant  delights  in  a  sandy  loam.  It  ts 
raised  from  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  March,  or  as  soon 
as  the  frost  will  permit,  when  tbe  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 
The  quantity  of  seed  requisite  for  a  bed  six  feet  lone  and 
four  feet  wide,  sown  in  rows  nine  inches  apart,  is  htuf  an 
nujce.     The  seed  should  be  buried  half  an  inch. 

Cm.— The  seeds  have  a  pleasant  flavour,  and,  when 
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crafted  wtdi  n^r,  are  mU  bj  tlw  amSettiaaKn  wMla-  ih* 
nimr  nf  rfriwrffr  rrw^i  l^ey  are  «bo  Bwd  in  Ike  bilUr 
infoNoa*  and  prqwialiaBB  of  Befuia,  the  disagteeabie  taste 
of  which  tber  eoowletelf  orercotne,  and  Cor  Taiioot  othjer 
ponMMea,  botii  br  ibngguta  and  dirtiUen. 

CRESS,  WATER.— ^iyJriaw  MUtarti>&— A  geoDs  of 
^anU,  (tf  which  Ibe  principal  ia  the  cnnm<»  watercress, 
foand  in  tptiapt  and  brooka.  It  is  perenntal,  uid  produces 
while  flowers  that  are  in  bkwoi  in  June  at  Jnlj.  Lastejrie 
lelis  Bs,  that,  in  Germany,  great  pains  are  taken  to  propagate 
the  watei^creas,  and  gives  the  fdlowii^  accovnt  uf  &eir 
mode  of  doingii: "  Tlte  waler,"Mys  he, "  moat  &Toiir^le  for 
itsprodnduHi,  isthatin  which  it  grows  natsnllj,  and  wliich 
in  winter  preservea  heat  enon^  toprerentitfromfreeang. 
The  aituatioD  on  which  to  fonn  a  creas  planlalkm  ought  to 
haTC  a  little  slope  or  incliaatton,  becaose  water  in  s  stale 
of  renwe,  altera  the  flavoor  ot  the  plant  Having  chosen 
the  place,  it  ia  formed  into  heists  aitd  hollows  allemalel  v . 
the  latter  are  destined  for  the  creaaea,  and  the  former  for  utv 
colture  of  other  |dants.  The  size  of  the  hollows  is  made  to 
depeod  on  the  i|uanti^  of  water  yon  can  britiff  into  them, 
and  the  demand  tot  the  article  to  be  raised.  If  Ae  soil  of 
the  faollowa  is  not  safficiently  rich,  better  earth  mast  be 
brongfat  to  amend  it,  and  if  the  bottom  be  maishy,  joa 
throw  orer  it  some  inches  of  sand.  Yonr  next  step  is  to 
cover  it  with  water  for  some  boors,  after  which  yon  drain 
and  sow  or  planL  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  yi}Q  let  is  the 
water,  and  ^ain  as  before,  and  contiDne  these  processes  un- 
til the  cresses  uipear,  if  sown,  or  untU  they  hare  takea  root, 
if  planted.  Tbe  quantity  of  water  let  in  is  always  to  be 
regulated  by  the  growth  of  tbe  plant ;  for,  though  it  cannot 
live  bot  in  water,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  long  covered  with  it 
Planting  is  always  surer  than  sowing,  and  is  therefore  ok- 
ferred.  The  epoch  for  this  is  either  March  or  August  The 
distance  between  the  plants  should  not  be  less  tban  ten  or 
fifteen  inches.  Moving  the  earth  about  their  roots  with  tbe 
hoe,  from  time  to  time,  is  useful ;  but  for  the  rest,  (having 
once  taken  root,)   no  furtber  care  is  necessary.     A  cress 

Elantation  is  in  full  bearing  the  second  year,  and  lasts  a 
>ng  time.  When  it  begins  to  fail,  it  may  be  renewed  by 
taking  off  a  foot  of  tbe  anrface  soil  of  the  old  beds  and 
replacing  it  with  good  and  fresh  earth.  In  winter,  the  beds 
are  covered  more  deeply  with  water,  which  protects  the 
plant  ^ufsinit  tb:  frost" 
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The  same  writer  infonns  tu  how  they  manage  their  crew 
plantatioDS  near  Paris.  *'  Having  there,"  he  says,  "  no  ruu- 
niug  water,  ihey  cultivate  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  welk>, 
and  water  it  every  day.  The  cress  vegetates  promptly,  bnt 
hecomes  acrid  in  its  taste.  They  accordiagly  prefer  sow- 
ing to  planting,  because,  if  cut  when  only  six  inches  high, 
and  treated,  in  all  respects,  as  an  annual,  it  has  least  of  this 
pnngency." — Armttroug's  Trtatite. 

Loudon  says,  "  Some  market  gardeners,  who  can  com- 
mand a  small  stream  of  water,  grow  the  water-cress  in  beds 
sunk  about  a  foot  in  a  retentive  soil,  widi  a  very  gentle  slope 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Along  the  bottom  of  this  bed, 
which  may  be  of  any  convenient  breadth  and  length,  chalk 
or  gravel  is  deposited,  and  the  plants  are  inserted  about  six 
inches'  distance  every  way.  Then,  according  to  the  slope  * 
and  length  of  the  bed,  dams  are  made  six  inches  high  across 
it,  at  intervals ;  so  that,  when  these  dams  are  full,  ue  water 
may  rise  not  less  than  three  inches  on  all  the  plants  included 
in  each.  The  water  being  turned  on  vrill  circulate  from 
dam  to  dam ;  and  the  plants,  miot  allowed  to  run  to  Sower, 
will  afford  abundance  of  young  tops  in  all  hut  the  wintei 
months.  A  stream  of  water,  no  larger  than  what  will  fill 
a  pipe  of  one  inch  bore,  will,  if  not  absorbed  by  the  soil 
Biiffice  to  irrigate  in  this  way  an  eighth  of  an  acrt.  A» 
some  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  rot  off  in  winter,  the  plantation 
should  be  laid  dry  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  all  weeds 
and  decayed  parts  removed,  and  vacancies  filled  np. 
Cress  grown  in  this  way,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  that 
grown  in  a  living  stream  flowing  over  gravel  or  chalk." 

Uit. — "  Water-cresses  are  universally  used  and  eaten  as 
an  early  and  wholesome  spring  salad.  Being  an  excellent 
antiscorbutic  and  stomachic,  they  are  nearly  allied  to  scnrvy 
glass,  but  do  not  possess  so  great  a  degree  of  acrimony. 
Tbey  are  also  supposed  to  purify  the  blood  and  hamoura, 
and  to  open  visceral  obstructiiius." — Doai.  Eneye. 

CRESS,  GARDEN. — Le^^vm  vofnwn.— The  garden- 
cress  is  a  hardy,  annual  plant,  caltivated,  says  London,  since 
1548;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

VwfittUt. — 

CuriFd,  or  p«ppargn«.    |    Brood-JeaTeil  gwdeo  creM. 

This  plant  is  raist^d  from  seed,  of  which  one  onnee  will 
suffice  for  a  bed  of  four  teet  square. 

Timet  of  towing,  and  siU  of  the  crop. — Cress  should  be 
raised  three  or  four  times  every  month,  as  it  may  be  in  d»> 
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■snd,  to  b&Te  young  crops  cooatantly  in  Kiceesrioi).  Allot 
•ome  wann  ritnation  for  early  spring  sowing ;  and,  if  tfae 
weather  be  cold,  either  pat  on  a  spue  frame,  or  cover  with 
matliBg  between  auiuet  and  sunrise.  For  autumnal  sow- 
ngs,  when  cold  weather  is  approaching,  allot  some  warm 
Dorden,  and  give  occasional  protection.  "The  cress," 
says  Loudon,  "  is  often  raised  on  porous  earthen  ware  ve»- 
lels,  of  a  conical  form,  having  small  gutters  on  the  sides  for 
retaining  the  seeds.  These  are  called  pi/ramidi,  are  some- 
what ornamental  in  winter,  and  afford  repeated  gatherings." 

Proetu  m  totBing,  and  subteqaent  culture. — "  Having 
allotted  a  fine,  mellow  soil,  to  receive  the  seed,  dig  the  sur- 
face, and  rake  it  finally,  preparatory  to  sowing,  which  mosll; 
perform  in  small,  flat,  shallow  drills,  four,  five,  or  six  inches 
asunder.  Sow  the  seed  very  thickly,  and  earth  over  very 
lightly,  or  bnt  just  thinly  cover.  Give  occasional  waterings 
in  warm,  dry  seasons." 

Thking  the  crop, — "  To  gather  cress  in  perfection,  cot 
them  while  moderately  young,  either  clean  to  the  root,  or 
only  the  tops  of  advanced  plants.  They  will  shoot  again 
for  future  gathering,  but  the  leaves  wilt  be  hotter,  and  not 
■0  mild  and  tender  as  thoseof  younger  j^anta." 

To  xKt  utd. — "  Either  sow  a  portion  in  the  spring  for 
that  purpose,  or  leave  some  rows  of  any  overgrown  old  crop 
in  April  or  M^.    The  plants  will  yield  seed  in  autnmn." 

CUCUMBER. — Cbranttsjoftea. — Among  the  varieties  of 
this  species  of  plants,  are, 

Eariy  Green  duller,  I      hour  prictlj, 

Esrly  flwne,  |      Whne  ipinoa. 
Long  jfnwn  ^^l^t■3^,  ai^  — ;-■.!- 

Long  while  Turkey, 

&rI. — In  our  climate,  encumbers  will  grow  in  any  smI, 
though  not  with  the  same  degree  of  vigour,  provided  they 
be  supplied  with  a  sufiiciency  of  heat,  light,  water,  and  air. 
It  is  an  object  with  many  market  gardeners  and  others,  to 
produce  cucumbers  at  an  early  period,  and  for  this  purpose 
artificial  heat  is  necessary.  For  early  forcing,  Abercrombie 
recommends  a  mould  or  compost,  of  the  following  materials: 
"  one  third  of  rich  top  spit  earth,  from  an  upland  pasture, 
one  half  of  vegetable  mould,  and  one  sixth  of  well  decom 
posed  horse-dung,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand. 

Time  of  begvming  to  force. — Abercrombie  says,  "Mana- 
gers, who  have  to  provide  against  demands  for  early  cucttm- 
Sers,  must  raise  seedlings  from  twelve  to  ten  weeks  befon; 
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the  I'luit  will  be  required,  ucording  to  the  length  of  th« 
days  in  the  interval.  In  proportion  u  the  entire  course 
emliraces  a  greater  put  of  mid-wiater,  the  liability  of  (allure 
from  obstacles  in  the  weather  will  be  greater.  The  last 
fortnight  in  January,  or  first  week  of  February,  is  a  good 
time  for  beginuing  to  force  the  most  early  crop.  In  the 
subsequent  months,  both  main  and  secondary  crops  may  be 
started  aa  required,  and  will  come  forward  more  &eely. 
To  have  a  constant  succession,  seedliiu;s  should  be  origi- 
nated twice  e.  month.  As  the  course  Diforeing  more  coin- 
cides with  the  natara]  growing  season,  the  length  of  it  will 
be  reduced  to  eight,  seven,  or  sue  weeks."  Nicol  recom- 
mends the  middle  of  January.  He  says,  "  Some  begin 
sooner,  but  it  is  striving  hard  against  the  stream  to  little 
purpose.  If  the  dung  be  prepared,  and  the  bed  be  got 
ready,  so  as  to  sow  about  the  1st  of  Febraaiy,  the  success 
will  be  oflen  greater  than  by  sowing  a  month  earUer."  Be- 
sides, cucumbers,  produced  altogether  by  the  heat  of  dung, 
without  the  aid  of  the  sun,  are  less  wholesonae  and  palatable 
than  those  which  Nature  affords  in  the  due  course  of  hei 
operations. 

SorU. — Abercrombie  recommends  "  the  short  prickly  for 
very  early  fruit,  and  the  long  prickly  kinds  for  the  chief 
early  and  main  summer  crops."  M'Phail  prefers  "the  green 
cucumber  with  black  prickles,  as  best  for  forcing.  When 
fit  for  table,  it  runs  from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and,  when 
ripe,  runs  to  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long." 

Choux  of  teedt. — "  It  is  advisable,"  Abercrombie  oh- 
serves,  "  to  have  seed  from  two,  at  least,  to  four  years  old, 
in  preierence  to  newer  seed,  which  is  apt  to  ran  luxuriantly 
in  vine,  and  the  plants  from  it  do  not  show  fruit  so  soon 
nor  so  abundantly  as  those  from  seed  of  a  greater  age.  But 
when  seed  has  been  kept  more  than  four  years,  it  is  some- 
times found  to  be  too  much  weakened."  Mr.  Armstrong 
says,  "  A  debate  has  long  existed,  on  the  preference  to  be 
^ven  to  oid  or  new  seeds,  and  which,  like  many  others, 
appears  to  be  iaterminable.  The  Abbe  Rozier  and  his 
followers  think  that  the  most  vigorous  plants  of  all  species 
and  kinds  are  the  beat,  and,  accordingly,  prefer  new  see'ls, 
because  more  likely  to  produce  such  than  old  ones  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  opponents  maintain,  that  plants 
may  have  too  much  vigonr,  as  well  as  too  little;  and  that, 
whenever  an  excess  of  vigour  exists,  according  to  all  vege- 
ta>ble  analogy,  it  shows  itself  in  the  production  of  sterna  and 


lemres,  not  in  that  offlowera  sod  froits — wbeuce  thej'  coft- 
daile,  that  old  encumber  seeds,  (like  those  of  all  the  res! 
of  the  cuearbitaceit  family,)  are  better  thui  new,  because 
Um  vU,oroat.  The  best  practical  nse  to  be  mode  of  this 
controversy,  is  to  sow  old  aeeds  in  the  ipring,  when  vege- 
Ution  is  most  powet^l,  and  imo  ones  in  JiJy,  when  i( 
benos  to  abate.'* 

Foreitig  atewitben. — *'  Towards  die  latter  end  of  January, 
B  quantity  of  fresh  horse-dnng  should  be  procured  with  ihe 
Utter  among  it,  to  which  a  small  portion  of  sea-coal  ashes 
may  well  be  added.  In  Ae  course  of  four  or  five  days,  tht^ 
dung  begins  to  heat,  when  a  little  of  it  may  be  drawn  flat 
on  the  outside,  and  covered  two  inches  thick  with  good 
earth ;  over  which  a  bell-glass  ought  to  be  placed ;  and  two 
days  after,  when  the  soil  is  warm,  the  seeds  should  be  sown, 
covered  with  fresh  mould  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
the  glass  again  set  over  it  This  must  be  screened  by  a 
mat  during  the  night,  and  in  four  days  the  young  planls 
will  germinate.  As  soon  as  they  appear,  the  rest  of  the 
dung  must  be  beaten  close  logeAer  into  a  bed  for  one  or 
more  lights,  which  bed  should  be  three  feet  thick,  and  cov- 
ered three  inches  deep  with  fine,  fresh  earth  ;  the  frame  is 
then  to  be  puton;  and,  during  the  night,  oriubad  weather, 
aheltered  with  mats.  When  the  soil  is  hot  enough,  the 
youngplanls  muBt  be  removed  into  it,  and  set  at  two  inches 
distance,  the  glasses  being  occasionally  raised  to  admit 
fresh  air,  and  also  frequently  turned,  to  prevent  the  wet 
steam  of  the  dung  from  dropping  down  on  the  planls.  These 
ought  to  be  watered  at  stated  times,  with  tepid  or  luke-wano 
water ;  and,  as  they  increase  in  size,  should  be  earthed  up ; 
an  operation  which  will  considerably  augment  their  strength. 
If  the  bed  be  not  hot  enough,  fresh  litter  should  be  lai ' 
round  its  sides ;  but  if  it  be  too  warm,  it  should  be  perfo 
rated  with  a  stake  to  give  vent  to  the  heat;  and,  as  soon  a^ 
the  bed  acquires  a  proper  temperature,  the  holes  are  to  be 
closed  up  with  fresh  earth.  When  the  plants  begin  to  shoot 
their  third  or  rough  leaf,  another  bed  should  be  prepared 
forthem,  similar  to  the  first;  and,  when  the  soil  is  tnorongb- 
ly  warmed,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  it,  in  holes 
^Mtut  a  foot  deep,  and  nine  inches  broad,  filled  with  light, 
fine,  fresh  mould,  laid  in  a  hollow,  circular  forn.  In  each 
of  these  holes  four  plants  should  be  set,  and.  shaded  for  two 
or  three  days  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  they  may  strike 
root ;  after  which  time  it  will  be  usefnl  to  expose  11 
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the  nin  ukd  air,  u  often  as  theweBtberwiUpennit  When 
they  have  attaioed  the  height  of  four  or  five  iDcbcs,  ther 
■hould  be  gently  fastened  down  to  the  soil,  in  difiureat  di- 


to  forward  their  maturity.  In  the  course  of  a  month  the 
llowera  will  appear,  and,  shortly  after,  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit  The  glaeses  should  now  be  carefully  covered  during 
the  night,  and  the  plants  gently  Bprinkled  with  water  in  the 
day  time.  These  will  produce  froit  till  midsummer,  and 
may  be  succeeded  by  a  second  crop,  which  is  to  be  raised 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eariier  cucumbers,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  the  fonner  should  be  sown  toward 
the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  that  it 
requires  less  care  and  attention." — Dom.  JEitcye. 

The  smallest  d^ee  of  heat  for  forcing  cucumber  plants^ 
at  the  coldest  time  of  night,  is  68  degrees ;  and  the  greatest 
beat  necessary  in  the  day  time  is  65  degrees. 

"  Well  preparing  the  dung  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  forcing  the  cucumber,  and  if  not  done  before  it  is  made 
into  abed,  it  cannot  be  done  after,  as  it  requires  turning  and 
watering  to  cause  it  to  ferment  freely  and  sweetly;  fresh 
dung  from  the  st^le  will  require  at  least  six  weeks'  prepft- 
ration  before  it  will  be  fit  lo  receive  the  plants.  A  month 
before  it  is  made  mto  a  bed,  it  should  be  laid  into  a  heap, 
turned  three  times,  and  well  shaken  to  pieces  with  a  fork, 
and  the  outsides  of  the  heap  turned  into  the  middle,  and 
the  middle  to  the  outsides,  that  the  whole  may  have  a  regu- 
lar fermentation ;  and  if  any  appear  dry,  it  should  be  made 
wet,  keeping  it  always  between  the  two  extremes  of  wet 
and  dry.  A  dry  spot  of  ground  should  be  chosen  to  pre- 
pare the  dung  on,  that  the  water  may  drain  away  from  the 
bottom  of  the  heap.  The  dung  having  been  a  month  in 
heap,  I  moke  the  bed  as  follows : — I  form  a  stratum  one  foot 
high,  of  wood  of  any  kind,  but  if  lai^  the  better;  (old  roots 
of  trees,  or  any  other  of  little  value  will  do;)  this  is  to  drain 
the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;  for,  after  a  month's 
preparation,  with  every  care,  it  will  frequently  heat  itself  dry, 
and  require  water  in  lai^  quantities,  which,  if  not  allowed 
to  pass  off  freely,  will  cause  an  unwholesome  steam  to  rise, 
in  which  the  cucumber-plant  will  not  grow  freely  :  on  this 
bottom  of  wood  I  make  the  bed,  four  feet  high,  with  dung, 
gently  beating  it  down  with  a  fork:  this  is  done  about  the  Ist 
November,  and  by  the  month  of  Febmaiy,  the  four  feet  of 
dang  will  not  be  more  than  two  feet  thi<.k,  which,  witbtba  i 


fitot  of  wood  >t  die  bottom,  will  make  die  bed  thrtni  fed 
high;  this[connderagoodheigfat,for,  iftawer,it  caoaorbc 
M  well  hented  by  liningg,  which  is  the  odI^  method  of  want- 
ing it  in  the  montha  oiFebniuy  aod  March,  as  by  that  time 
tibe  fint  heat  of  the  bed  will  have  quite  declioed.  Having 
made  the  bed,  I  pvt  on  the  frames  and  lights,  which  I  shut 
dose  till  the  beat  rises.  I  then  give  air  night  and  day,  saffi- 
dent  to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  off,  and  once  in  two  days  I 
fork  the  surfaise  over,  about  nine  inches  deep,  to  sweeten  it, 
and  if,  in  the  operation,  I  find  any  part  dry,  I  carefully  wet  it 
The  bed  being  quite  sweet,  I  prepare  it  for  the  mould,  br 
Uiking  the  middle  about  eight  inches  lower  than  the  sides, 
as  the  sides  are  liable,  from  the  weight  of  the  frames,  to 
setti'!  faster  than  the  middle,  which  often  causes  the  hills 
of  earth  to  crack,  by  which  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
greatly  injured." — liort.  TVons.  v6i.  iii.  p.  147. 

Mr.  Cobbett  says,  "  If  you  wish  to  have  cucumbers  a 
Kon/A  earlier  than  die  natural  ground  will  bring  them,  do 
this : — Make  a  hole,  and  put  into  it  a  little  hot  dang ;  let 
the  hole  be  under  a  warm  fence.  Put  six  inches  deep  of 
fine  rich  earth  on  the  dung.  Sow  a  parcel  of  seeds  in  this 
earth ;  and  cover  at  night  with  a  bit  of  carpet,  or  sui-cloth, 
having  first  fixed  some  hoops  over  this  litde  bed.  Before 
the  plants  show  the  rough  leaf,  plant  two  into  a  little  flower- 
pot, and  fill  as  many  pots  in  this  way  as  you  please.  Have 
a  larger  bed  ready  to  put  the  pots  into,  and  covered  with 
earth,  so  that  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  earth  up  to  their 
tops.  Cover  this  bed  like  the  last  When  the  plants  have 
got  two  rough  leaves  oat,  they  will  begin  to  make  a  thool 
in  the  middle.  Pinch  that  short  off.  Let  them  stand  in 
this  bed,  till  your  cucumbers  mtm  in  (Ae  nalaral  ground  coim 
Dp ;  then  make  some  little  holes  in  good,  rich  land,  and, 
taking  tLPot  at  a  time,  turn  out  the  Sail,  and  fis  it  in  the 
hole.  These  plants  will  bear  a  month  tooner  than  those  sown 
in  the  natoral  ground ;  and  a  tquare  yard  will  contain  thirty- 
rii  pots,  and  will,  of  course,  furnish  plants  for  thirty-six  hills 
of  cucumbers,  which,  if  well  managed,  will  keep  on  bearing 
till  September.  Those  who  have  hot-hed  framei,  or  lumtd- 
li^htt,  will  do  this  matter  very  easily.  The  cucumber  plant 
is  very  tender  and  juicy ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  seed- 
lings are  put  into  the  pots,  tiiey  should  be  vsatered  and 
Aaatd  for  a  day  or  two ;  when  the  balls  are  torned  into  the 
groimd,  they  should  be  watered^  and  shaded  widi  a  bongh 
Mir  one  day.  That  will  be  enough. — I  have  one  obcerr^ 
tfon  to  maks  itpon  the  cnltivmtion  cf  cncnmbeif,  mehnt  «f  , 
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■H  sorts,  sad  tbat  <J  sJl  tbe  paiB|Aia  and  squash  tribe ;  mi 
that  im  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  sow  them  too  thick.  One 
plant  in  a  bill  is  enough ;  and  I  would  put  (too  into  a  pot, 
merely  as  a  bar  against  accidents.  One  will  bring  more 
weight  of  fruit  Ihaii  two,  (if  standing  near  each  other,)  two 
more  than  three,  and  no  on,  till  you  come  to  fifty  in  a  square 
foot ;  and  then  you  will  have  no  fruit  at  all  1  Let  any  om 
make  the  experiment,  and  he  will  find  this  observation 
mathematically  true.  When  cucumbers  are  leil  eight  or  ten 
plants  in  a  hill,  they  never  shoot  ttrougfy.  Their  vines  an 
poor  and  weaL  The  leaves  become  yellow ;  and,  if  they 
bear  at  all,  it  i£  poor,  tasteless  fruit  that  they  produce. 
Their  bearing  is  over  in  a  few  weeks.  Whereas,  a  single 
plant,  in  the  same  space,  will  send  its  fine  green  vines  all 
around  it  to  a  great  distance,  and,  if  no  fruit  be  left  to  rtpsM, 
will  keep  bearing  till  the  white  frosts  come  in  the  fall. — 
The  roots  of  a  cucumber  will  go  ten  feet,  in  fine  earUi,  in 
every  direction.  Judge  then,  how  ten  plants,  standing  dose 
to  one  another,  must  produce  mutual  starvalioa  !" 

Mi.  Armstrong  has  the  following  obaervatioDs  with  regard 
to  tarfy  encumbers : — "  Tv  obtain  these,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  artificial  heat ;  and  with  the  leas  rdnctance,  aa, 
of  all  plants,  the  cucumber  is  that  with  which  it  best  agrees. 
To  thts  end,  therefore,  scoop  as  many  large  turnips  as  you 
propose  to  have  hiiU;  fill  these  with  good  garden  mould, 
BOW  in  each  three  or  four  seeds,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
hot-bed.  The  advantage  of  the  scooped  tuTnq>,  as  a  seeil- 
hed,  over  pots  or  vsms,  will  now  appear;  for,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  difficult  of  separating  the  mass  of  earth  and  the 
plantfroiB  the  potwhich  contained  them,  and  without  injury 
to  either,  we  re-inter  both  pot  and  plant,  and  even  find  in  the 
one  an  additional  nutriment  for  the  other.  The  subsequent 
treatment  does  not  difier  at  all  from  that  of  plants  sown  and 
cultivated  in  the  open  air." — iU».  irfN.  V.  Boardef  Agr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

Tramn^ — To  force  the  cucumbers  into  early  fruit,  Aber- 
crombte  directs  to  "  stop  the  nmnera  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  made  two  rough  leaves :  as  the  bud  that  produces  the 
runner  is  disclosed  at  the  base  of  the  second  rough  'eaf^  it 
nay  be  cut  off  or  picked  out ;  or,  if  the  ranner  has  already 
started,  it  may  be  pinched  off  close.  This  is  called  stop- 
ping at  the  first  joint,  and  is  necessary  to  promote  a  stronger, 
stocky  growth,  and  an  emission  of  fruitful  laterals ;  ana 
from  these  the  prolific  nmnera  will  be  svccessively  pro- 
duced.   Tbeviaesiwitkout  the  process  of  sbffUDg,  would 
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geDNiDf  be  bott  wetket,  and  so  dcfident  in  frrtil«  nn^ 
■era,  ibkt  (hey  wouli  sometiKies  extend  two  or  three  feet 
without  showiDg  fniit  When  plants,  which  have  been 
•ace  stopped,  have  extended  the  first  nnnera  to  three  joints 
without  lowing  fruit,  (bej  sre  to  be  tgua  stopped  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  pint,  and  dispoBiDg  it  foe 
bearing.  As  fertile  runnera  extend^train  them  out  regular' 
ly  along  the  sudacc,  fsstening  them  down  seatly'witb  pegs." 
Inflight  trwMitg. — Cocnmber  plants  being  elimbers  by 
Beans  of  their  tendrila,  some  braachy  sticks  beiag  placed 
to  any  tdvancing  runners,  they  wSl  ascend,  and  produce 
(rait  St  a  distance  from  the  gronn^  of  a  clean  growth,  free 
from  spots  and  well  flavoured.  "Mr.  J.  W.  of  Philadel- 
phia ioibrmed  Dr.  Mease,  that  be  enriched  the  ground  neat 
the  trunk  of  a  peach  tree,  and  sowed  some  cucunber  seed, 
which  came  up  very  abandantly.  He  pulled  ep  all  the 
plants  but  one,  and  permitted  tbe  viae  toru  up  the  tree;. 
It  borelBQcuciusbers.  The  nnmerons  creepers  with  which 


lumber  abooDda,  Mid  the  result  of  this  experiment, 
secB  to  point  evt  the  elimbiag  nsture  of  me  plant, 
and  tbe  great  adraotsge  arising  from  permitting  it  to  attach 


itsdf  to  a  fraow  or  tree,  nslead  oi  coafininx  it  to  the 
ground." — DsM.  Etieyc. 

Selimg  the  Jnat, — "  Tbe  CDcumber,*'  Abererombie  ol^ 
serves,  "bears  male  and  fcsaale  blossoms  disbncUy  on  tht 
same  phmt  The  latter  only  produce  the  fmit,  which  ap- 
pean  first  in  miniature,  close  under  the  base,  even  befiHe 
tbe  flower  expands.  There  is  never  any  in  the  wales ;  but 
these  are  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  females,  and  are  ab- 
solutely itecessaiy,  by  the  dispersion  of  tbeir  farina,  to  im- 
pregnate the  fenwie  bkesom ;  tbe  frait  of  which  will  not 
otherwise  swell  to  its  full  size,  and  the  seeds  will  be  abor- 
tive. The  early  plants  under  glass,  not  having  the  fnll  cur- 
rent of  the  natural  air,  nor  tbe  sssistanee  of  bees  and  other 
winged  insects  to  convey  the  farina,  the  artificial  aid  (rf  the 
eiiltiTator  is  necessary  to  effect  tbe  impregnation.  At  the 
time  of  fructification,  watch  the  plants  dniy;  and  as  soon 
as  a  fem^e  flower  and  some  male  blossoms  are  fully 
expanded,  proceed  to  set  the  frok  the  same  day,  or  next 
morning  at  furthest-  Take  off  a  male  blossom,  detaching 
it  with  part  of  tbe  iootstalk.  Hold  this  between  the  finger 
and  thumb ;  pull  away  the  flower-leaf  close  to  the  atamems 
and  anthera  or  central  part,  which  ^ply  close  b>  the  stigmn 
or  bosom  of  the  female  flower,  twilling  it  a  little  abonl,  t9 
diKharge  Ibneoa  s(«a  particles  of  the  fieituiung  •owwt 


^oce«d  thiu  to  Mt  every  frait,  as  tbe  fiow^i  of  both  surta 
opcD, 'while  (rf a  lirely,  full  expansion^  and  ^eerttlly  per- 
form it  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  using  a  fresh  mue,  if 
posiible,  for  each  impregnation,  as  the  males  are  usually 
more  lUtttndaut  tiian  the  female  tHoaaoms.  In  consequence, 
the  yonng  fruit  will  soon  be  observed  to  swell  freely.  Cu- 
cumbers attain  the  proper  size  for  gathering  in  about  fifteen, 
ei^teeu,  or  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  setting ;  and 
often  iu  succession,  for  two  or  thre<;  inontha  or  more,  in  the 
flame  bed,  by  good  culture.  The  above  artificial  operation 
will  be  found  both  necessary  and  eflectual  in  forcing  the 
encumber,  between  the  decline  of  anlumD  and  May,  wbile 
die  plants  are  moatly  shut  under  glass.  In  plants  more 
freely  exposed  to  the  free  air,  in  the  increasing  wannlh  of 
spring,  and  in  having  the  full  open  air  in  summer,  from 
June  or  July  till  September,  the  impregnadon  is  effected 
mostly  or  wholly  by  nature.  The  male  flowers,  being  by 
some  iguorai^^y  denominated  false  blossoms,  are  often 
plucked  wholly  off  as  useless,  under  a  notion  of  strengthen- 
ing the  plant:  but  this  should  not  be  generally  done. 
Where  crowded  too  thick  in  clusters,  some  may  be  thinned 
out  moderately ;  but  their  agency  being  absolutely  neceiH 
sary  in  ferdlizing  the  females,  they  should  only  be  displaced 
as  they  begin  to  decay,  except  where  they  are  superabun- 
dant." 

PrtnctpoJ  stpnmer  crap. — "  The  ground  being  dug  and 
smoothed,  line  it  into  squares  of  six  feet.  In  the  centre  of 
each,  dig  a  hole  about  fourteen  inches  deep;  fill  this  with 
well  rotted  dung,  and  sow  on  it  five  or  six  cucnmber  seeds  ; 
cover  these  with  mould,  and,  when  they  rise  and  take  a 
rou^  leaf,  select  two  to  each  hill,  and  draw  ovt  the 
remainder.  This  sowing  cannot  be  safely  made  in  our  cli- 
mate dll  die  10th  of  May.  For  the  fall  and  pickling 
crops,  yoB  must  bow  the  first  or  aecond  week  in  July." — 
Anrulrtmg. 

Those  encumbers,  which  are  Miwed  as  late  as  July,  wiH 
not  require  lopping  or  cutting  off  the  runners  as  before  di- 
rected, for  at  this  season  vegetation  will  be  less  vigorous 
and  there  will  be  less  danger  of  the  plant  running  too  much 
to  vine. 

liaising  planltjromauimg*. — ^"Instead  of  raisingcncnmber 
r4ants  from  seed,  they  may  be  raised  from  cntdogs,  and  thus 
kept  on  fi^m  year  to  year,  in  the  following  manner  : — Take  a 
ihool  that  is  just  ready  for  stopping,  cut  it  off  just  below  the 
•oinL  behind  the  joint  before  which  die  shoot  AmM  hsra 
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been  ttopped ;  tbtncutrawoA  the  lower  csd  of  the  uwotcc 

cutting,  uid  stick  it  into  fine  le«f  or  other  rich  mould  kbonlut 
inch  deep,  and  give  it  plenty  of  heat,  and  shade  it  from  the 
nja  of  uie  nib  till  it  be  fairly  atnick.  Bv  this  method,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  laying,  cucumbers  may  be  propagated. 

"  Meams,  gardener  at  Shobden  Court,  near  Leominster, 
propagates  his  cucumber-plants  for  a  winter  crop  in  this 
way,  and  "finds  that  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are 
less  snccnlent,  and  therefore  do  not  so  readily  damp  off,  or 
suffer  from  the  low  temperature  to  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  exposed  in  severe  weather ;  that  they  come  into  bearing 
immediately,  as  they  have  formed  roots  of  sufficient  strength 
to  support  their  fruit,  and  do  not  run  so  much  to  barKU 
vine  as  seedlings  are  ^ttodo."  He  taJce*  the  cuttioga 
from  the  tops  of  the  bearing  shoots,  and  plants  them  in  pots 
nine  inches  deep,  half  filled  with  mould.  He  then  waters 
them,  covers  the  tops  of  the  pots  with  fiat  pieces  of  gjass, 
and  plunges  them  into  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  "  The  sides 
of  the  pot  act  as  a  sufficient  shade  for  the  cuttings  during 
the  time  they  are  striking,  and  the  flat  glass,  in  this  and 
other  operations,  answera  all  the  purposes  of  bell-glasses. 
The  cuttings  form  roots,  and  are  ready  to  put  off  in  less  than 
a  fortnight" — Hart.  Trant.  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 

Qtcmbtn  wcreated  6y  Ua/er*. — "Ab  soon  as  eereral 
fiower-buds  appear  on  a  plant,  bend  the  second  or  third 
joint  of  a  branch  below  the  blossom,  fasten  it  firmly  into 
the  ground,  and  cut  off  the  capillary  point  of  the  plant ;  it 
spet^ily  takes  root,  and  must  he  separated  from  the  parent 
stock ;  as  each  root  has  only  to  su{^ly  a  few  fruts  with 
nourishment,  it  saves  room,  labour  and  time,  and  afibrds 
a  constant  supply  for  eight,  twelve  and  more  months, 
which  is  not  so  hable  to  degenerate  as  if  they  were  raised 
from  a  variehr  of  seeds." — GUtmnga  m  HutbasidTy, 

Cuitwe. — la  the  culture  of  all  the  crops,  give  proper  sup- 
plies of  water  in  dry,  warm  weather,  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  or  every  day  when  very  warm  and  dry.  If  the  beat 
in  the  hot-beds,  after  three  or  four  weeks  or  more,  be  much 
declined,  and  the  nights  or  general  season  remain  cold,  let 
a  moderate  liaioE  of  hot  dung  be  applied  to  both  sides; 
which  wiH  not  only  cause  ft  reviving  heat,  bat  widen  the 
bed  for  the  roots  and  runners  of  the  plants  to  extend. 

huecU. — "  The  fiy,  which  is  often  very  destructive  to 
eucumbeis,  melons  and  pumpkins,  may  be  killed  by  ^rio* 
kling  a  mixture  of  tobacco  water  and  red  pepper  over  th« 
riot*," — Dom.  Eitaie.      Sprinkle  the  plants  with  a  Itrai^ 
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n  of  elder  lenvea  ttiat  of  hops  and  of  walnnt  leavei 
u  likewise  recommended ;  or,  saspend  k  diamond-formed 
piece  of  white  paper,  sbingle,  or  other  piece  of  wood,  by  a 
threfid,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  itick  stuck  in  the  ground  at  a 
small  disttDce  from  the  hill,  bo  that  the  paper  shall  hang 
directly  over  the  hill  and  near  the  plants.  The  air,  by 
constantly  vibrating  toe  paper  or  shingle,  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  insects  from  alighting  on  the  plants.  The 
surest  way,  however,  is  to  enclose  the  hilts  with  frames 
covered  with  gauze,  or  other  doth  of  a  light  texture.  The 
following  mewod  of  making  sieves,  or  boxes,  to  protect 
cucumber  vines,  melon  vines,  &c.  against  the  yellow  bug, 
&c.  was  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmet 
by  Mr.  Levi  Bartiett,  of  Warner,  N.  U.  and  published  in 
that  paper,  vol.  ii.  p.  30S. 

"  Take  a  strip  of  pine  board  (about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  is  most  suitable)  eight  or  ten  feet  iu 
length,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  width — plough  one  edge 
of  it  with  a  carpenter's  plough  or  match  plain — then  mark 
oQ'  an  equal  number  of  side  and  end  pieces ;  before  sawing 
the  side  pieces,  run  a  brad-awl  through  where  you  want  to 
drive  your  nails,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  split,  as  after  it  is 
sawed.  The  side  pieces  eleven  inches  long — ends  eight 
inches  long.  Tbey  must  be  of  this  partienlar  size,  because 
one  yard  of  millinet  will  Just  cover  nine  boxes ;  or  a  third 
of  a  yard  will  make  three  covers.  After  baring  nailed 
your  boxes,  and  divided  your  millinet,  have  some  thin  strips 
or  tongues,  as  the  carpenters  call  them.  Press  these  with 
the  edges  of  the  covers  into  the  groove,  which  fastens  them 
much  cbeaper  and  more  expeditiously  than  smalt  nails.  I 
made  about  twenty  last  season,  and  they  effectually 
secured  them  from  the  yellow  bug,  and  (by  sinking  the 
edges  of  them  in  the  earth  a  little)  from  worms.  But  if 
they  were  of  no  use  bat  to  guard  against  insects,  they  would 
be  worth  having,  as  they  keep  off  the  cold  winds,  and  great- 
ly promote  the  growth  of  the  vines  in  the  early  part  of  the 

To  taet  teed. — **  Select  some  best  summer  fruit  from 
good,  productive  plants,  which  permit  to  continue  In  fall 
growth  till  they  become  yellow.  Then  cut  them  from  the 
vine,  and  place  them  upright  on  end,  in  the  full  sun,  for 
two  or  three  weeks ;  when  they  may  be  cut  open,  and  the 
seed  washed  out  from  the  pulp;  spread  it  to  dry  and  har* 
den ;  then  put  it  up  in  papers  or  bags  for  future  sowing; 
It  will  remain  good  f^r  many  yean ;  and  seed  d'lbreeoi 


km  ;nn*  keeping  ia  pieferabk  for  eariy  fnmt  crops." — 
Abercramhie, 

UieM. — "  CucumbeiB  are  »  salubri^nfl,  coolinr  fnih,  and 
nuy  be  safely  allowed  to  consumptive  pKtients,  as  they  sweet- 
en acrid  humoura,  at  the  same  time  are  gently  laxatiye ;  bot 
being  in  a  considerable  degree  acescent,  and  Bometimes  at- 
tended witli  flatulency  and  diarrhtea,  such  effects  may  be 
prevented  by  eating  tbem  with  great  moderation  ;  or  with 
Uie  addition  of  vinegar  and  pepper,  which  counteract  their 
natural  coldness.  If  propedy  pickled,  (without  colouring 
them  with  that  poisonous  metal,  copper,  or  rendering  them 
loo  acrid  with  sdmulaat  spices,)  they  are  an  excellent  an- 
tiseptic ;  yet  we  consider  them  highly  improper  either  for 
children  or  wet  nuraes." — Dohl.  fncyc. 

CURCULIO — an  insect  found  in  apples  and  other 
fruits. — See   Insxcts. 

CURRANT.— Aiiet. — There  are  several  ipecies  ot  cm- 
rants,  of  which  ^  principal  are  the  common  red  earrsnt, 
the  white  currant,  and  the  black  currant 

Sail  aitd  site.— Ail  the  sorts  are  very  hardy,  will  grow 
6eely  and  bear  plentifully,  almost  any  where,  alike  in  open 
and  shady  situstions,  by  which  the  fruit  may  be  obtained 
early  in  June  and  July,  and  prolonged  for  several  months 
in  succession  till  October.  As  to  soil,  the  currant  generally 
does  well  in  any  common  garden  ground,  well  tilled  and 
recruited;  it  bears  the  greater  crop  in  a  Btrong  loam,  or 
improved  clay,  somewhat  moist ;  the  earlier  in  a  sandy  ligbt 
mould,  which  is  not  poor.  Previous  to  planting,  the  ground 
should  be  dug  two  feet  deep. 

The  following  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cui^ 
rant  are  taken  from  the  Amer.  PkU.  Tran.  vol.  i.  let  series. 

*'  Plant  them  round  the  quarters  in  the  garden,  that  they 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  manure  and  culture  annually 
bestowed  thereon,  which  will  consequently  mate  the  ber- 
ries la^  and  the  juice  -ich.  The  red  currant  is  preferable 
to  the  white,  as  yielding  richer  juice,  and  in  much  gretter 
qnantity. 

"  Take  the  moat  luxuriant  slips  or  shoots  o(  %  year's 
growth,  set  them  in  the  ground  abont  eight  Inches  deep, 
and  not  less  Aan  twenty-four  inches  distant  from  each 
other:  these  never  fail  or  taking  root,  and  generally  begin 
to  bear  in  two  years.  For  the  rest,  let  them,  from  time  te 
time,  be  treated  as  espaliers,  (but  not  against  a  wall,)  ob- 
serving to  keep  the  roots  from  suckers  and  giass. 

"  l%e  goodness  of  the  currasi  depends  upon  tbeir  hnr- 
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m.f  the  full  benefit  of  the  saa  und  sir,  ta  mfttnnte  tnd  give 
the  beiries  a  proper  balsMiiic  (jnality,  by  ezbtling  a  due 
proportion  of  their  acid  wateiy  particles." 

M'Mahon  obaerves,  that  "  The  onlf  proper  method  of 
propapting  gooieberries  and  oirrants  is  by  cuttings ;  suck- 
ers aliould  never  be  resorted  to,  except  in  eaaea  of  necessi^, 
for  suck  will  always  produce  others  nunerously  from  their 
roots,  which  cany  oGF  the  nourish  meat,  that  ought  to  go 
to  the  snpport  of  the  fruit;  and,  besides,  they  form  such 
thickets,  as  to  smother,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of 
a  free  ctrcalating  air. 

"  The  proper  cuttings  for  plantiRg  are  the  shoots  of  the 
last  summer's  production,  of  straight,  clean  growth ;  they 
should  be  taken  from  healthy  trees,  and  such  as  are  r^ 
markabte,  according  to  their  kinds,  for  bearing  the  finest 
fruit;  let  each  be  shortened  from  about  ten  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  inchea  lonr,  according  to  its  strength. 

"  Prevtons  to  planting,  cut  off  every  bud  as  elose  as  pos- 
sible to  the  shoot,  except  three,  four  or  five,  near  the  top; 
which  are  to  be  left  to  form  the  head  of  the  plant  Some 
people  ima^ne,  th«t  the  buds  of  those  parts  inserted  in  the 
earth  grow  into  roots,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  na- 
ture never  having  designed  them  for  such ;  the  rooU,  or 
fibres,  always  strike  out  throu^  the  clean  and  smooth  bail^ 
but  generally  a  litde  below  a  bud,  and  sometimes  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  cutting,  from  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood."  The  cuttings  may  be  first  planted  in  rows, 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asnnder,  and  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  they  have  hiid  one 
or  two  years*  grow^  in  these  rows,  they  may  be  planted 
out  either  in  autamn  or  early  in  spring,  where  they  are 
intended  to  produce  iVniU  Dr.  Thacher  directs  to  "  let 
no  limbs  grow  nearer  than  six  inches  ofthegronrnd.  Prune 
the  shrub  every  year,  and  keep  it  thin  of  wood,  leaving 
the  middle  open ;  the  limbs  extended  ;  and,  when  these  get 
ftbout  three  feet  iii  length,  cut  off,  every  spring,  all  the  last 
year's  shoots.  To  cultivate  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the 
purpose  of  making  wine,  set  the  bushes  in  rows,  six  or 
eight  feet  between  each  bush,  with  intervds  of  proper  width, 
and  at  regalar  distances  for  passing  across  the  rows.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  acre  well  cultivated  will  probably  yield 
on  an  average  a  quantity  of  fruit  sufficient  to  make  one 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  annually.  The  expense  of  map 
king  this  wine  is  about  fifty  cents  a  g^lon. 

"  The  common  black  camats  are  larger  than  tbe  red  of 
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ffbite,  bat  tfaej  hire  >  pecoUar  flaTosr,  wfcieh  to  bokm 
penona  it  anpleasantj  they  ue,  however,  wholeaome, 
uid  afford  a  juic«  which,  when  miude  into  ayrup  with  su- 
gar, is  much  esteemed  in  sore  throats  and  qoiiistes.  The 
officinal  black  currant  has  a  small  beny,  bat  la  highly  valu- 
able as  a  medicine  when  made  into  wine.  In  long  Tevers, 
pu*rid  fevers,  and  ulcerous  tore  throata,  and  in  putrid  dys- 
entery, the  medicinal  properties  of  this  wine  are  sol  to  be 
■urpasaed." — Thachtr'i  Orchardut,  p.  33fi. 

The  following  receipt  for  the  manufaetore  of  currant 
wine  is  by  Dr.  Green,  of  Mansfield,  Mass. 

"  Let  the  currants  be  fully  rq>e,  and  freed  from  all  leaves, 
webs  of  insects,  and  decayed  or  defective  fruit ;  break  and 
press  out  the  juice,  and  to  every  gallon  of  juice  add  two 
gallons  of  water,  and  to  every  gallon  (^  this  mixture  Aree 
and  one  fourth  pounds  of  good  clean  sugar,  one  gill  of  good 
brandy,  and  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  alum  pulverized. 
Mix  well  together,  and  put  the  same  into  a  clean  cask. 
To  expedite  the  process,  ascertain  the  number  t)t  gallons 
(he  cask  intended  for  the  wine  will  contam — calcnlate  the 

Eroportions  of  the  ingredients — put  into  the  cask  the  juice, 
randy  and  alum — dissolve  the  sugar  id  water,  and  fiU  tbf 
<ask,  and  with  a  stick  mix  the  whole  toother. 

"  In  the  month  of  March  following,  draw  off  (be  wine, 
aJding  one  gill  of  brandy  to  a  gallon,  and  the  wine  is 
excellent,  and  imim>ves  by  age.  After  die  wine  is  drawn 
off,  the  residue  may  be  worked  into  vin^;ar,  or  be  suspend- 
ed in  a  thick  bag,  in  a  cool  place,  that  the  remaining  wine 
may  filter  out  and  be  saved." 

A  kind  of  wine  has  been  manufactured  from  the  black 
oiuranL  by  Sahubl  Wvllys  Pomkroi,  of  Brixton,  Mass. 
which  has  been  mjch  celebrated  for  its  medit^al  proper- 
ties. Dr.  John  G.  Copfin,  editor  of  the  Botton  Medieal 
latelUgmcer,  Bays  of  this  wine,  "  It  has  all  the  good 
properties  of  the  best  Port,  without  any  of  its  heating  oi 
constipating  effects.  We  could  name  several  instances, 
where,  in  great  debility  and  exhaustion,  after  protracted 
and  severe  fever,  and  from  other  causes,  nothing  else  could 
be  thought  ot,  or  taken  with  pleasure  or  advant^e,  in  which 
this  wine  proved  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  most  friendly  to 
(lie  stomach ;  in  which,  ludeed,  it  was  the  principal  means 
of  conducting  the  patient  to  health  and  strength.'* 

"  Its  exhibitiou  has  been  attended  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  the  early  stages  of  cholera  and  dysentery, — and 
again  also  in  the  later  stages  of  these   diseases,  aiier  thr 
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symptoms  of  influunktioiiorfebnle  excitement  had  ctnieJ. 
It  has  beea  atrUuDglf  remeditl  in  the  low  states  of  typhoia 
and  bilious  ferer.  The  late  Capt  Gilchrist,  who  for  seTerel 
years  followed  the  Batavia  trade,  and  who  had  always  Buf- 
fered an  attack  of  ihe  severe  cholera,  which  proves  so 
destructive  of  human  life  in  that  climate,  used  to  say  that 
after  he  had  this  wine  with  him,  and  took  two  glasses  of  it 
every  moming,  he  escaped  the  diseawi.  On  one  voyaee,  hit 
mate,  who  htui  not  taken  the  wine,  was  seized  with  this 
complaint,  when  a  battle  or  two  stopped  its  prtqiress.  We 
have  not  room  to  enumerate  many  other  morbid  affectioas, 
in  which  this  wine  has  proved  useful.  In  $OTe  throat  it  has, 
for  many  yeais,  been  considered  almost  a  specific  reme 
dy." 

CUTTINGS,  or  SLIPS.— The  branches,  twigs  or  slips 
of  plants,  shrubs  or  trees,  may,  sometimeB  successfully,  be 
cut  off,  and  set  in  the  ground  to  take  root  and  grow.  The 
best  time  for  this  operation  is  irom  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  April ;  bnt  when  it  is  done,  the  ss^  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  in  the  top ;  neither  must  it  be  very  dry 
or  scanty,  for  the  sap  in  the  branches  assists  it  to  take  root 

When  you  intend  to  propagate  trees  for  timber,  or  for  a 
tall,  stately  growth,  be  very  particular  never  to  take  the 
cnttiugs  from  horizontal  branches,  for  they  will  ever  have 
an  inclination  to  grow  in  a  spreading  manner ;  always  make 
choice  of  perpendicular  shoots,  and  particularly  those  Aat 
terminate  the  branches;  these  wilt  produce  the  straightei>' 

The  power  of  protruding  buds  or  roots  resides  chiefly  at 
the  joints,  or  those  parts  where  leaves  or  bnds  already  ex- 
ist GuttiDgs  should,  therefore,  be  cut  smoothly  across  at 
an  eye  or  joint  This  cutting  onght  to  be  made  in  the 
wood  of  the  growth  of  the  preceding  season,  or  in  the 
point  between  the  two  growths.  It  b  a  comm<M)  practice 
to  cut  off  the  whole  or  part  of  the  leaves  of  cttttings,  which 
Loudon  says  is  attended  with  bad  eflecta. 

"  Cuttings  which  are  difficult  to  strike  may  he  rendered 
more  traet&ble  by  previous  ringing;  if  aring  be  made  on  the 
shoot  which  is  to  furnish  the  cutting,  acallus  will  be  created, 
which,  if  inserted  in  the  ground  after  the  cutting  is  taken 
off,  will  freely  emit  roots.     A  ligature  would,  perhaps, 

rrate  in  a  similar  manner,  though  not  so  efficiently ;  it 
uld  lightly  encircle  the  shoot  destined  foi  a  cutting,  and 
the  latter  should  be  taken  off  when  an  accumulation  of  sap 
hiia  apparently  been  produced.    The  amputation  in  thecwa 
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of  the  %aliire,  ■>  wd  M  is  that  of  the  ring^  most  be  madtf  be- 
low the  circicSfUiil  (be  cutting  mnat  be  Roplantedu  to  have 
the  ciiltu  covered  with  euth." — Hart.  Trant.  v<A.  iv.  p.558. 

"  The  msertion  of  the  cuttiiigB  may  Bcem  an  easy  ma^ 
ter,  and  Done  but  a  practical  cahivator  would  imagine  that 
there  could  be  any  difference  in  the  growth,  between  cnt- 
tixgi  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  pot,  and  thooe  inserted  at 
ibi  aides.  Yet  such  is  actually  the  case,  and  some  aorls  of 
trees,  at  (he  orange,  ceratonia,  &c.  if  inserted  in  a  men: 
mass  of  earth,  wul  bardiy,  if  at  all,  throw  oat  roots,  while, 
if  Uiey  are  inaerted  in  sand,  or  in  euth  at  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  BO  H  to  touch  the  pot  in  their  whole  length,  they 
seldom  fail  of  beconing  rooted  plants.  Knight  found  the 
malbeny  strike  very  well  by  cuttings,  when  they  were  so 
ioserled,  and  when  their  lower  ends  tonched  a  stratum  of 
gravel,  or  broken  pots;  and  Hawkins,  {fhrt.  TVorn.  vol. 
iL  p.  IS,)  who  bad  often  tried  to  strike  ocange  trees  wid>> 
out  success,  at  last  heard  of  a  method,  by  which,  at  fiw. 
trial,  eleven  cuttings  out  of  thirteen  grew.  The  art  is  to 
place  them  to  toudi  the  bottom  of  the  pot;  they  are  then 
to  be  plunged  in  a  bark  or  hot-bed,  aad  kept  inoisL" 

"  The  managemcDt  of  cuttings,  after  they  are  planlej,  de- 
pends on  the  general  principle,  that,  where  life  is  weak,  all 
excesses  of  exterior  agency  must  have  a  tendency  to  rendei 
it  extinct  No  cutting  requires  to  be  planted  deep,  though 
such  as  are  large  ougbt  to  be  inserted  deeper  than  sudi  as 
are  small.  In  the  case  of  evei^reene,  the  leaves  should  be 
kept  from  touching  the  soil,  otherwise  they  will  damp,  and 
rot  off;  and  in  the  case  of  tubular-stalked  plants,  which 
dre  in  general  not  very  easUy  struck,  owing  to  the  water 
lodging  in  the  tube,  and  rotting  the  cutting,  both  ends  may, 
in  some  cases,  (as  in  common  honey-suckle,)  be  advanta- 
geously inserted  in  the  soil,  and,  besides  a  peattr  certainty 
of  success,  two  plants  will  be  produced.  Too  much  light 
air,  water,  heat  or  cold,  are  alike  injorions.  To  guard 
tgaiast  these  extremes  in  tender  sorts,  the  meana  hith- 
eiio  devised  is  that  of  enclosing  an  atmosfrftere  over  the 
cutlioga,  by  means  of  a  hand  or  bdl-glass,  according  to 
their  delicacy.  This  preserves  a  imiibrm  stillnesa  and 
moisture  of  atmosphere.  Immersing  the  pot  in  earth,  (if 
the  cuttings  are  in  pots,)  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  stea- 
dy, uniform  degree  of  moisture  at  the  roots  ;  and  diadng, 
or  planting  the  cuttings,  if  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion, prevents  the  bad  effects  of  excess  ofli^L  The  only 
method  of  r^ulating  the  heat  is  by  double  or  sin^  tam- 
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[ngs  of  glut  »r  mats,  or  bodi.  A  haBd-|^tM  :  l««cd  over  a 
bell-gltss  will  preserve,  io  a  ehady  ntu&tioD,  a  very  constant 
degree  of  heat  Whatever  degree  of  heat  is  natoral  to  the 
mother  plitnt,  when  in  a  prrowinfr  state,  will,  in  genera],  be 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cuttings." — Lomlon. 

The  same  writer  says,  "  Every  variety  of  apple  may  br 
grown  from  cuttings;  though  some  with  much  greater  fu- 
eility  than  otiiera.  All  those  of  the  burknot  and  codliut; 
tribes  grow  as  well  this  way  as  by  any  other,  and  gome  al-^ 
lege,  that  the  trees  so  raised  are  not  liable  to  canker,  (Hort. 
TVoRi.  vol.  i.  p.  120,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
their  '  putting  out  no  tap-root,  but  spreading  their  oume 
rous  fibres  from  the  knot  or  bur  horizontally.'  Even  the 
golden  pippin  may  be  continued  in  this  way,  and  the  tre<^ 
have  remained  seven  years  in  perfect  health,  when  graAs 
taken  not  only  from  the  same  tree,  but  from  the  very 
branch,  part  of  which  was  divided  into  cuttings,  cankered 
in  two  or  three  years.  *  All  apple-trees  raised  in  this  way,* 
Bif^  obserres,  '  from  healthy  one-year-old  branches,  with 
blossom-buds  upon  them,  will  continue  to  go  on  bearing 
the  finest  frail,  in  a  small  compass,  for  many  years.  Such 
trees  are  peculiariy  proper  for  forcing,  and  not  liable  to 
canker.* — Hort.  Traiu.  vol.  i.  p.  65.  The  cuttings  are  to 
he  chosen  from  the  young  wood  of  horizontal  or  oblique 
branches,  rather  than  from  upright  ones  ;  from  six  to  eight 
inches  or  more  in  length,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  wood 
at  the  lower  ead.  Cut  off  the  tip  of  the  shoot,  and  all  the 
bnds,  excepting  two  or  three  next  the  tip  or  upper  extrem- 
ity ;  then  smooth  the  sections  at  the  lower  end,  and  insert 
them  three  or  four  inches  in  sandy  loam,  pressing  the  earth 
firmly  to  them,  watering,  and  covering  with  a  hand>glasa. 
The  proper  time  for  this  operation  is  early  in  February, 
and  the  glass  should  not  be  touched,  excepting  to  give 
water,  till  the  shoots  have  sprung  an  inch  or  two.  Shade 
luring  the  mid-day  sun,  end  begin  to  harden  by  giving  air 
in  July '  finally,  remove  the  glass  in  August ;  and  in  October 
'ransplant  to  nursery  rows,  or  in  pots,  according  to  future 
intention.  With  the  burknot  tribe,  all  that  u  necessary  is 
to  plant  the  cuttings  in  a  shady  border,  and  treat  them  like 
those  of  the  gooseberry  or  currant'' 

DANDELION.— tfioniodwitonMfflcwii.— This  is  a  hardy 
perennial  plant,  which  is  found  growing  spontaneously  is 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  LJoudoo  says  that  this 
vegetable,  *'  though  regularly  produced  in  London  market, 
if  Midom  or  nwer  enltivatedi,  being  generally  to  be  Amm 
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in  lufficicnt  luxniunce  bf  tbe  eidea  of  bedgei  *■<]  dry 
dilclieft.  It  might  euily  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  <m 
root*  ;  and,  if  iatroduced  as  a  garden  plant,  should  bftve  a 
rich,  deep  soil,  tuid  be  carefully  tied  up  and  earthed  round 
(o  blaocb  it  effectually.  Cut  off  all  tbe  flowers  as  ihey 
appear,  to  preveut  the  dispersion  of  the  seed,  and  tbe  weak- 
etiiug  of  Ibe  plauL  When  salftd  is  scarce,  tbe  dandelion 
might  be  dag  up  from  toad-sides  in  winter,  and  forced  in 
pots  liLe  succory. 

"  Utt. — The  leaves  in  early  qiring,  when  jnst  unfolding, 
afford  a  very  good  ingredient  to  salads.  The  French  some- 
times cat  tbe  jroung  roots,  and  tbe  etiolated  [blutcbed  or 
whitened]  leave*  with  ihia  slices  of  bread  and  batter. 
When  blanched,  the  leaves  considerably  resemble  those  of 
endive  in  taste.  The  root  is  considered  an  equally  good 
Kubstitute  for  coffee  as  cbiccory,  and  may,  like  that  plant, 
be  stored  in  cellars  and  barrels,  for  producing  winter  salad." 
—CaUd,  Horl.  Moil  iv.  138.  In  this  country,  the  dan- 
delion has,  we  believe,  been  used  for  greens,  oi  pot-berba 
only,  and  we  have  never  known  it  subjected  to  cultivatioD. 

DIBBLE — a  tool  used  by  gardeners  and  fanners  in  Eu- 
rope, chiefly  in  transplanting.  It  consists  of  a  stick  about 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  slightly  shaip^ied  at  tbe 
end,  with  which  a  bole  is  made  to  receive  Ibe  plant  oi 
seed.  It  may  be  made  of  tbe  upper  part  of  an  old  qiade 
or  shovel  baiidie,  sharpened  a  little  at  the  lower  end.  Tbe 
common  dibble  is  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  long 
dibble,  used  for  potatoes,  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
lonfj. 

The  following  method  of  making  bdes  for  beans  has 
been  recommended,  viz, — Take  a  plank  of  oak,  of  such  size 
as  a  mau  can  easily  manage,  by  a  handle  fixed  upright  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  of  such  Uiicknesa  as  not  to  give  way 
'  in  working ;  in  tbe  under  part  of  this  plank  let  tbere  be 
lixcd  wooden  pegs  of  such  length,  and  at  such  distance  from 
each  dtlier,  as  may  form  proper  holes  in  tbe  ground  for  the 
beans :  when  tbe  land  has  been  properly  prepared,  tbe 
workman  must  thrust  the  pegs  of  this  instrument  into  the 
ground,  and  proceed  sideways,  managing  it  so  that  there 
may  be  the  same  distance  between  the  last  cow  of  holes 
made  by  the  first  impression  and  the  first  row  made  by  the 
next,  as  tbere  it  between  the  rows  of  any  one  impression. 
The  youngest  children  may  be  taught  to  follow  the  instrr- 
ment.  and  drop  a  beau  into  every  hole  that  it  makes. 

DILL. — JaelMum  groMoteut. — Dill  is  a  baidy  b.'«»Bi«l 
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plant,  a  nitire  of  Spun,  somewhat  timilu  to  iennel,  but 
uualler.  It  is  raised  from  seed  sown  in  aoy  of  the 
ButumDal  months,  tir  very  early  in  the  spring.  Half  an 
ounce  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  a  bed  three  feet  by  four  feet. 
M'Mahon  directs  to  sow  dill  broad-caBt  on  four  feet  wide 
beds,  covering  it,  if  sotvn  in  autumn,  half  an  inch,  and  if 
in  spring,*  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  :  when  the  plants  come 
up,  thin  them  to  six  inches  distance,  and  the  same  seuon 
tliey  will  perfect  their  seeds ;  which,  if  any  are  soffered  to 
shed,  will  not  fail  to  come  up  plentifully  the  next  year. 
The  seeds  and  leaves  of  tl)is  plant  are  used  for  giving  a 
Savour  to  picLles,  and  also  occasionally  in  sonps  and  sauces. 
It  is  also  used  in  medical  preparations. 

DRAINS. — Drains  used  in  agriculture  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  open  and  covered.  They  should  be  of  a 
size  and  depth  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  tract  which 
it  is  wished  to  drain,  and  the  probable  quantity  of  water  for 
which  they  are  designed  to  be  channels.  They  should, 
generally,  be  carried  tbrou^  the  lowest  aad  wettest  part 
of  the  soil.  It  b  a  rule  in  maldng  drains,  to  begin  at  the 
lowest  place,  and  work  upwards,  by  which  means  the  water 
will  pass  from  the  workmen,  and  point  out  ftie  level.  The 
mud  and  other  materials,  which  are  dug  ont  of  a  ditch  or 
drain,  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  heaps  by  the  side  of 
the  ditch,  but  should  be  spread  as  equally  as  possible  over 
the  surface  of  the  drained  land.  In  some  cases,  it  will  b« 
expedient  to  transport  the  earth  taken  from  ditches  to  ttie 
farm-yard  or  the  ht^pen,  to  form  a  part  of  that  layer,  which 
good  farmers  generally  spread  over  those  places,  to  imbibe 
liquid  manure,  or  make  into  compost  In  many  instances, 
it  is  asserted,  t]|at  the  eartli  dug  out  of  ditches,  is  worth 
enough  for  manure,  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  digging  the 
ditches. 

Open  lirains  often  answer  the  purpose  not  only  of  con- 
veying off  saperdnous  water,  but  serve  for  enclosing  fields. 
But  tbey  make  a  hazardous  and  inconvenient  fence  without 
the  addition  of  a  bank,  hedge,  or  railing.  The  Farmer't 
Atiittant  says,  "  When  a  ditch  is  made  for  a  fence,  it  ought 
to  be  four  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one  or  less  at  the  bottom, 
and  about  two  and  a  half  deep ;  with  the  earth  all  thrown 
out  on  one  side,  and  banked  up  as  high  as  possible."  Sir 
John  Sinclair  states,  that  "  it  is  a  general  rale,  regarding 
opcD  drains,  with  a  view  of  givinz  auSicient  slope  and  sta-  - 
bility  to  their  sides,  that  the  width  at  top  should  be  three 
tiinei  u  much  as  that  which  is  necesaarv  at  the  bottom;  and, 
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b  the  ciK  ol  peat  moaet,  or  soft  sotU,  it  dranM  be  soeh 
as  to  nUow  tfec  water  to  run  off  without  Btsgnation,  bnt  not 
with  fo  rapid  a  motion  as.  to  injure  the  bottom." 

The  American  editor  o(  Sir  John  Sinclair's  OoJe  of  Aff- 
riesUitrt  observes,  tliat  "  The  most  expeditions,  effectnal, 
and  economical  mode  of  making  a  drain  would  nodoabtedlj' 
be,  to  use  oxen,  and  a  teraper,  or  ox-shovel,  as  it  ir  soiue- 
liEnes  called, — an  instrument  well  known  in  this  country  in 
the  making  of  roads.  In  some  cases,  this  mode  might  not 
answer,  as  in  very  mir;  grounds,  and  laads  just  cleared  of 
limber.  But  where  lamb  are  veiy  miry,  if  the  process  is  be- 
gun at  the  ontlet  of  the  water, — and  there,  indeed,  it  ought 
ntivays  to  be  begun, — the  next  adjoinitig  portion  will,  geoe- 
mlly,  be  made  so  dry  as  to  allow  being  trodden  upon  in  a 
proper  ■eason  ;  and  in  this  way  a  drain  may  by  degrees  be 
carried  ob  towwis  the  centre.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  drains  may  probably  be  effected  in  this  mode.  Where 
the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  two  men  and  a  boy,  and  two 
ynk<^  of  oxen,  will  accomi^irti  more  bosincM  of  ihia  sort  ia 
a  day,  than  half  &  dozen  men  in  the  same  time,  with  only 
spade*  and  sbo*^s-  Wherever  the  labour  of  cattle  can  be 
substituted  in  this  country  for  human  Isbonr,  Boticy  requires 
it  to  be  done.  The  surface  of  wet  and  miry  land  is  usually 
full  of  ine<)aalities ;  if  a  teraper  is  employed  in  draining 
ihem,  the  earth  taken  from  the  drain  is  easily  landed  in  any 
hollow  spot  which  needs  to  be  filled;  and  if  there  are  no 
sDcb  bollowi,  or  they  have  already  been  filled,  Ae  earth 
may  be  spr^  over  the  surface  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  do 
the  most  good,  if  the  earth  is  not  wsnied  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  is  recommended  to  drop  and  spread  it,  if  practi- 
cable,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  general  surface  of 
the  land  sloping  towards  the  drain,  that  the  water  may  tiie 
more  readily  incline  towards  it,  and  pass  off.  At  smne  di»- 
tance  below  the  imrfoce,  in  peat  grounds,  there  is  usually 
found  a  hard  stratum  of  earth,  called,  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  our  farmers,  hardpan.  The  hard  pan,  if  plongfaed 
into,  scraned  out,  and  spread  on  the  surface,  would  greatly 
improve  die  texture  of  such  soils.  This  furnishes  another 
ailment  in  hvour  of  using  a  scraper  in  draining,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  the  upper  earth,  taken  ont  of  the  drains, 
be  BO  cheaply  removed,  and  put  on  the  adjoining;  nor  in 
any  other  way  can  the  hard  pan  be  so  easily  broken  up  and 
earned  ofT;  nor  in  any  other  way,  oflentimes,  can  suitable 
earth  be  so  well  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  it 
•»v«t  the  surface  with  a  view  to  improve  ths  texture  <rf  A» 
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toil.  If  tbe  <)}>jectbe  topile  the  eulli  from  the  dnioa  into 
heaps,  with  k  view  to  composts,  this  porpose  is  completely 
ftccomplisbed  by  means  of  the  scrmper." 

To  m&ke  a  covered  drain,  dig  a  chuinel  between  thirty 
QDd  thirty-six  iuches  wide  at  the  top,  and  six  inches,  or  the 
breadth  of  a  spade,  at  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  deep,  giv- 
ing it  just  descent  enough  to  make  the  water  run  briskly. 
Fill  it  half  full  or  more  of  small  stones,  thrown  in  at  ran- 
dom, and  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  straw,  leaves,  or  the 
small  branches  of  trees  with  the  leases  on  them ;  tfaeo  fill 
it  up  to  a  level  with  the  surface,  with  the  earth  tiiat  was 
thrown  out 

In  forming  small  druns,  chiefly  for  retentive  soils,  tbe 
common  plough  may  be  used.  A  mode  described  ia 
Voung'g  Aimal*  of  Affriaihure,  from  very  ample  practice,  is 
his :  he  says,  when  he  has  marked  the  drains  in  a  field, 
iiBually  a  rod  asunder,  he  draws  two  furrows  with  a  com- 
mon plough,  leaving  a  balk  betwixt  them,  about  fifteen 
mches  wide  ;  then,  with  a  stronE,  double-breasted  [^ough, 
made  on  purpose,  he  splits  that  oalk,  and  leaves  a  clean 
furrow  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  below  the  surface ;  hut 
where  the  depth  of  soil  requires  it,  by  a  second  ploughing 
he  sinks  it  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches ;  it  is  then  ready 
for  the  land-ditching  spade,  With  which  he  digs,  fifteen 
inches  deep,  a  drain  as  narrow  as  possible.  But  the  method 
followed  by  some  farmers,  who  do  not  possess  ploughs  made 
on  puipoee  for  the  work,  is  this :  with  their  common 
plough,  drawn  by  four  or  five  horses,  and  usually  stirring 
about  four  or  five  indies  deep,  they  turn  a  double  furrow, 
throwing  the  earth  on  each  side,  and  leaving  a  balk  in  the 
middle.  This  balk  they  raise  by  a  second  bout,  in  the 
same  manner ;  then  they  go  in  the  <^en  furrow  twice,  with 
their  common  double-breast  plough,  getting  what  depth  they 
can.  After  this,  they  shovel  but  all  the  loose  mould  and 
inequalities  to  the  breadth  of  about  a  foot;  and  thus  having 
gained  a  clear,  open  furrow,  the  depth  varying  according 
to  the  soil  and  ploughs,  hut  usually  about  eight  ornina 
inches,  they  dig  one  spit  with  a  draining  spade  aixteen 
inches  deep,  dius  gaining  in  the  whole  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  inches.  But  as  this  depth  is  seldom  sufficient, 
when  necessary,  they  throw  out  another,  or  even  two  other 
spits,  which  makes  the  whole  depth  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches. — Loudon. 

Turf-cooertd  drmnt  may  be  mado  as  follows ; — Tom  np  a 
deep  furrow  with  a  strong  plougt.j  clear  the  sod  frMt  (k» 
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e«ith  thni  turned  ;  p,  reduce  it  to  about  three  odie*  a 
thickness,  and  then  fiaxe  it  la  tlie  furrow  from  whence  i1 
was  takeu.  Tbe  grassy  side  being  placed  uppermost,  there 
is  a  hollow  beneath,  aufficieut  to  discharge  a  cou«idcrable 
quantity  of  suiface  wHier,  which  readily  sinks  into  it: 
This  mode  of  draining  is  used  on  the  sheep  farms  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills  in  England,  and  is  recommendetl  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair.  It  nouM  not  answer,  however,  in  lands  exposed 
to  the  tread  of  heavy  cattle,  as  they  would  be  apt  to  push 
their  feet  through  a  covering  of  turf  of  no  more  than  Uiree 
or  four  inches.  Perhapa,  in  a  few  years,  the  verdure  would 
thicken,  and  the  sward  strengthen  over  drains  of  this  kind, 
so  tlmt  there  would  be  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  tread 
of  the  heaviest  animals. 

CuUivalion  of  draiiiEd  land, — It  is  well  known  that 
swamps,  marshes,  and  other  low  lands  are  commonly  places 
oi  deposit  for  the  lighter  and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  soli, 
washed  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Many  marshes  are 
in  fact  intervale  land,  naturally  too  wet  for  profitable  culti- 
vation. Wet  lands,  which  receive  the  wash  of  higher 
grounds  of  a  tol«uble  quality,  may  be  expected  to  be  worth 
considerable  expense  in  draining.  A  bog,  however,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  not  overlooked  by  high  ground,  we  should 
tuspect  of  bwrenness,  and'would  not  he  at  great  expense 
in  draining  it,  without  examining  and  analyzinE  the  soil  in 
various  parts,  end  becoming  satisfied  of  its  fertuity.  But  a 
drained  marsh,  which  can  be  flooded  at  the  will  of  its 
owner,  by  means  of  a  dam  at  its  outlet,  with  water  which 
has  washed  the  neighbouring  uplands,  may  be  considered 
as  inexhaustible,  and,  perhaps,  had  better  be  ^iproprialed 
to  the  raising  of  hemp.  That  plant  exhauata  the  soil  very 
much,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  good  economy  to  raise  it 
where  the  land  can  be  recruited  without  manure  from  the 
farm-yard,  &c.  If  the  land  is  rich,  not  very  dry,  or  water 
can  be  set  back  in  ihe  ditches,  in  a  dry  time,  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface,  it  will  be  quite  an  object 
to  introduce  fowl  meadow,  (AgnMit  tlriela.) 

It  is  often  advisable  to  let  drained  lands  lie  over  one  sum- 
mer .to  fcrmcnt  and  rot,  before  any  attempt  to  cultivate 
them.  Flooding  them  completely  in  the  winter,  and  drar^- 
ing  the  water  quite  off  rather  late  in  the  spring,  will  likf  ■ 
wise  assist  in  rotting  the  sod. 

DUCK. — "Ducks  are  excellent  termin picken,  whether 
«r  cateipillars,  (such  as  are  within  their  reach,)  slt^a, 
■nails  and  olliers ;    and  ought  to  he  turned  into  tha  gaiuft 
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Mie  or  two  dftjrs  every  week,  Ibronghout  the  leasoa. 
Never  keep  them  longer  in  than  two  or  three  Jays  at  a 
time,  else  they  tire  of  their  food,  and  become  indolent  While 
here,  they  should  be  offered  no  food,  but  may  have  a  lillle 
water  set  down  to  them,  if  there  he  no  pond  or  stream  iu 
tlie  garden. 

"  They  are  veiT  fond  of  ripe  Btrawbenies  or  gooseber- 
ries; Bod,  while  they  can  get  at  these,  will  seek  little  alter 
snails,  or  other  insects ;  bat  they  are  most  useful  before 
these  come  into  season  for  them.  There  are  some  kinds 
of  vegetables  they  hare  a  liking  to,  and  oq  which  they  will 
fall,  if  vermin  be  any  wise  scarce  ;  therefore,  when  tliis  is 
perceived,  they  should  he  tamed  out  Never  turn  them 
into  the  ^rden  in  the  time  of  heavy  rains,  or  in  continued 
wet  weather ;  as,  in  that  case,  and  particularly  if  the  soil 
be  slifT,  they  patter  and  harden  the  surface,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  small  crops,  and  rising  seeds." — Ifieol. 

EGO-PLANT.— So/onum  melongena.—"  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  plant,  the  while-fruited  and  the  purple,  cul- 
tivated for  culinary  purposes ;  the  latter  kind  is  preferable, 
and,  when  sliced  and  nicely  fried,  approaches,  botli  in  taste 
and  flavour,  nearer  to  that  of  a  very  nice  fried  oyster,  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  plant 

"  This  delicious  vegetable  may  be  propagated  by  sowing 
the  seed  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  the  beginning  of  April,  or  in 
March ;  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  May,  they  should  be 
plauted  iu  a  rich,  warm  piece  of  ground,  at  the  distance  of 
two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  every  way,  for  the  purple,  or 
two  feet  for  the  white  kind;  and  if  kept  clean,  and  a  little 
earth  be  drawn  up  to  their  stems,  when  about  a  foot  high, 
they  will  produce  plenty  of  fruit  Or,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  about  the  end  of  April,  on  a  warm  border,  and  planted 
out  finally  the  beginning  of  June ;  but  these  will  be  rather 
late,  and  not  produce  fruit  so  abundantly,  in  the  Middle  or 
Eastern  States,  as  by  the  former  method." — WMahon. 

ELDER. — Sflffliacta  niyro. — ThisphrubgrowsplentifuIlT 
in  most  or  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Something,  however,  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  its  uses,  some  of  which  may  not  be  so 
well  known. 

"  This  tree,  professor  MBrt}^!  observes,  is  a  whole  magsr- 
line  of  physic  to  rustic  practitioners,  nor  is  it  quite  neg- 
lected by  more  regular  ones.  An  excellent  healing  oint> 
Djeot  is  made  of  the  green,  inner  bark,  which  is  also  purga- 
ti'S  ID  moderate,  and  dloredc  in  small  doses.    A  d.x*nntii». 
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ofAeflowTS  prrnotcfl  expectoration  and  perapinttioiijUid 
tbey  ^fve  h  peculiar  flarour  to  Tinegar.  The  Oownt  are 
reported  to  be  Tatal  to  turkeys,  and  the  benics  to  pooJtry  m 
generaL  No  quadraped  will  eat  tbe  leaves  of  this  tree; 
DotwtthstMiding  it  baa  its  own  pkidatta  and  apku.  Tbe 
wood  i»  used  by  the  turner  &ud  mathemalicu  ingtmment 
maker ;  and  is  made  into  skewcrB  for  butchers,  tops,  aiK 
giing  rods,  and  needles  for  wearing  nets." — Loiubm. 

Willich  sars,  "  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  sheep,  to  whi<^ 
it  is  of  great  seirice,  when  diseased  witti  tbe  rot ;  for,  if 
placed  in  &  situation  where  Aey  can  easily  reach  the  bark 
and  young  shootA,  they  will  speedily  cure  themselves." 

The  expressed  juice  of  elder  leaves,  il  is  said,  will  kSl 
skippers  in  cheese,  bacon,  &c  j  and  strong  decoctions  a(  it, 
poured  or  spriukled  over  plants,  are  said  to  be  fatal  to  insects. 

In  Europe,  this  shrub  is  sometimes  propsigated,  but  in 
this  country,  to  destroy  it  is  coiDmonly  an  object  of  man 
consequence  to  the  cultivator,  (t  was  remaned  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jared  Elliot,  in  his  Etayt  on  HeU  Htabandry,  that 
"  Elder  bushes  are  stubborn  andbard  to  subdue,  yet  I  know 
by  cxperieuce  that  mowiDg  them  five  times  a  year  witi  kill 
them." 

To  make  tlder-herry  tdne. — One  bushel,  when  picked  fnm 
the  stalks,  produces  three  gallons,  or  upwards,  of  berries ; 
put  these  to  seven  gallons  of  6ott  water  ;  after  standing  forty- 
eight  hours,  put  Uiem  into  the  copper,  let  them  Wl  one 
hour,  then  press  tbe  jtiice  throngh  a  coarse  cloth ;  then  pot 
the  liquor  into  your  copper  again,  with  twenhr  pounds  of 
raw  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  Jamaica  ginger,  bruised,  one 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  one  ounce  of  allspice.  Boil  the  whole 
t(^;ether  one  hour,  then  put  it  into  a  tub,  and,  when  cold 
enough,  add  some  good  yest  spread  on  a  toast,  and  in  two 
days  put  it  all  into  a  cask,  and  lay  the  bung  lightly  on  for 
two  months  ;  then  add  one  quart  of  brandy ;  this  wine  will 
keep  for  several  years, 

ELECAMPANE.— /nuZn.— This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
moist  pastures,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  ma^  be 
propagated  either  by  seeds,  sown  in  October,  or  offsets, 
which,  if  carefully  taken  from  the  old  roots,  witli  a  bud  or 
eye  to  each,  will  take  root  freely.  M'Mahon  directs  to  set 
snub  offsets  in  rows,  about  a  foot  asunder,  and  tbe  same 
distance  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows.  They  will  be  fit  for 
use  after  two  years'  growth,  but  will  abide  many  years  if 
permitted  to  stand.  But  young  roots  are  preferable  to  thos< 
which  MM  old,  as  tbey  become  tongh  and  striney  br  otre-      [ 
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Ibe. — Thi»  is  a  plmnt  of  some  repute  in  nedidnc.  It  it 
Mid  to  stTengthen  tiie  Btomsch  and  promote  perspiratioo. 
An  iiiAiMon  of  tbc  roots,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  useful  in 
hooping  congh.  If  liberally  taken,  they  are  diuretic, 
and  said  to  be  of  great  service  in  removing  visceral  obstnic- 
tioDs.  A  decoction  of  this  plant  has  heen  employed  by 
fanners  for  the  cure  of  scab  in  sheep  ;    and  externally  ap- 

E lied  for  removing  disorders  of  the  slcin.  The  fresh  roots 
eaten  in  a  mortar,  with  new  bntter,  and  applied  exieniallv, 
are  said  to  cure  the  itch,  scald  head,  &c. 

ENDIVE. — Cichoniai  entUma.^The  endive  is  a  hardy 
annual,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  introduced  into 
Great  Britaiu  in  1548.     The  varieties  are 
Graen  curted  leaves,   |   Whke  curkd  l«*vei,   |   B>i>ad'teav«d  Bstavmn. 
EtttKuUe  of  9otU. — "All  (he  sorts  are  eligible  for  culture; 
but  allot,  principally,  the  green  curled  for  the  main  crops 
of  autumu  and  winter  endive,  this  being  of  the  most  stocky, 
full  growth,  and  hardiest  to  stand  severe  weather.     As  to 
the  others,  allot  a  smaller  portion  of  the  white  curled  for 
early  summer  apd  autumn  use :  of  the  broad-leaved  kind, 
>rovide  a  moderate  crop  for  autumn,  till  November  or  De- 
.    ember ;  being  by  some  esteemed  preferable  for  stews  and 
oups,  though  not  much  used  in  salads." 

Propagation. — All  the  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  of 
which,  for  a  seed-bed  four  feet  by  ten  in  length,  half  an 
ounce  is  sufficient 

T^tmet  ojtoumg. — "  The  proper  seasons  are,  May,  for  a 
smaller  early  crop ;  and  principally  Jnne  and  July  to  the 
beginning  of  August;  for  full  and  successive  crops,  all  autumn 
and  winter,  till  the  following  spring.  For,  if  sown  earlier 
thaa  the  middle  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  they  wiH 
mostly  run  to  stalk  the  same  season,  before  attaining  mature, 
useful  growth.  If  any  are  reqnired  for  eariy  young  summer 
endive,  sow  only  a  small  portion  of  the  white  curled  in 
April  or  May,  as  the  plants  will  soon  ran  to  seed.  In  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  May,  yon  may  he^n  Bowing 
moderately  of  the  different  sorts  ;  but  do  not  sow  fully  til 
nearly  the  middle  of  June,  that  the  plants  may  stand  with 
out  running  to  seed  the  same  year.  Abodt  tlie  twelfUi  anu 
twenty-Gfth  of  that  month,  also  at  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  July,  sow  the  main  and  successive  crops,  for  antnmn  and 
winter;  and  a  finer  smaller  sowing  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  for  late  supplies  in  the  end  of  winter  and  following 
spring. 

OtbKre  HI  Am  teed-M.—"  Sow  each  lOit  scpunMlT  b. 
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beds  of  rich,  mellow  earth,  in  ui  open  ritaation,  aeattering 
the  seedfl  thinly,  uid  rake  in  the  seed.  When  the  plants 
are  op  an  inch  or  two  in  growth,  thin  them  moderately, 
where  in  dusters,  that  tliey  may  have  room  to  grow 
stronger  and  stocky,  for  Iransplsnting.  But  if  a.  portion  are 
sown  in  soil  of  sufficient  depth,  and  thinned  to  the  distances 
mentioned  under  transpUmluig,  instead  of  being  moved, 
they  may  he  expected  to  produce  heads  of  the  finest  kind, 
under  the  same  culture  as  is  given  to  the  others. 

Tnauplaittmg. — "  As  the  plants  attain  a  sufficient  grotvth, 
being  from  four  to  six  inches  hi^,  or  in  a  month  or  five 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,  proceed  to  transplant  the 
successive  crops.  The  ground  should  be  light  and  rich,  on 
a  dry  sub-soil.  Dig  it  a  full  spit  deep;  set  in  shallow 
trenches  or  drills  the  depth  of  a  hoe,  endive  blanches  ivith 
less  trouble  than  if  inserted  on  a  level  surface.  The  lines 
may  he  fifteen  inches  asunder ;  the  plants  ten  or  twelve 
inches  distant  in  the  lines.  Drawing  the  strongest  first, 
plant  out  portions  from  June  to  October ;  hut  the  principal 
removals  will  fall  in  August,  in  which  monjh  three  different 
plantings  may  be  made  for  succession  ;  also  for  a  general 
winter  crop,  nt  the  beginning  of  September.  While  the 
plants  are  in  hand,  trim  die  extremities  of  the  leaves,  and 
shorten  the  tap  roots  a  Jitlle  ;  water  at  planting,  and  mode- 
rately niterwaras,  once  in  two  days,  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
till  the  plants  take  root.  At  the  end  of  September,  and 
in  October,  likewise,  plant  some  in  a  warm,  dry  border,  to 
stand  the  winter  more  effectually.  Also,  in  tne  last  fort- 
night of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  it  would  be 
proper  to  insert  some  stout  plants,  thickly,  on  a  hank  of 
dry,  light  soil,  raised  a  foot  or  two  behind,  sloping  to  the 
south.  Thus  they  will  remain  drier  inwinter,  and  wilt  be 
preserved  more  securely  from  rotting  in  that  season.  The 
bed  mi^t  also  be  defended,  in  very  severe  weather,  with 
fremes  and  glasses,  or  with  an  occasional  awning  of  mats  . 
or  sail  cloth. 

Blanching. — "  As  the  transplanted  crops  advance  to  full 
growth,  stocky  nnd  full  in  the  heart,  some  should  have  the 
leaves  tied  up  every  week  or  fortnight,  to  blanch  or  whiten, 
and  to  render  them  tender,  crisp,  and  mild-tasted.  Perform 
this  in  dry  days,  and  in  winter,  when  the  weatlier  is  dry 
without  frost  Using  strings  of  fresh  bass,  or  small  osier 
twigs,  tie  the  leaves  regulariy  together,  a  little  above  the 
middle,  moderately  close.  If  the  soil  he  Itglt  and  dry, 
earth  ttiem  up  huf  way ;  but  if  moist,  merd/  tia  tti«ni. , 
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The  two  curled  sorts,  if  neatly  earthed  up,  will  blanch  pret- 
ty well  without  being  tied.  The  Batavian,  from  its  lol'ticr, 
looser  growth,  in  every  case  hearts  and  blanches  belter 
with  a  bandage.  The  blanching  will  be  completed  some- 
times in  a  week,  when  the  weather  is  hot  uid  dry ;  nl 
others,  it  may  take  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  j  after  whicli 
the  endive  should  be  taken  up  for  use,  or  it  will  soon  rot, 
in  six  days  or  less,  especially  if  much  rain  fall.  To  save 
the  trouble  of  tying,  this  esculent  ia  also  occasionally 
blanched  by  setting  up  fiat  tiles,  or  boards,  on  each  side  of 
l!ic  plants,  which,  resting  against  each  other  in  an  angular 
firm,  and  confined  inth  earth,  exclude  the  light.  Further, 
endive  may  be  blanched  under  garden-pots  or  blanching- 
pots,  in  the  manner  of  sea-kale.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
and  autumn,  tying  up  is  beet ;  hut  in  wet  or  cold  weather, 
tj  cover  the  plants  preserves  while  it  blanches  them. 

Oecaaoual  iheller. — "  At  the  approach  of  severe  frost, 
cover  some  thickly  with  atraw  litter.  Also  plunge  a  por- 
tion into  a  raised  bank  of  light,  dry  earth,  under  a  glass 
case,  or  covered  shed,  open  to  the  south.  Protect  with 
litter  in  rigorous  weather ;  hut  uncover,  and  give  plenty  of 
air,  on  mild  days. 

To  fODc  settC — "  Allot  some  of  the  strongest  old  plants 
in  February  or  March,  if  any  remain;  otherwise,  sow  seed 
inMarcborApril,  and  ttnnsplaot  or  thin  the  [dan ts  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  distance.  They  will  shoo^  and  the  seed 
ripen  in  autumn. 

Ute. — "  It  ia  cultivated  for  the  stocky  head  of  leaves, 
which,  after  being  blanched  to  take  away  the  bitter  taste, 
are  used  in  salads  and  stevrs." — Loudon. 

£SPAL1ERS. — Espaliers  in  horticulture  are  rows  of 
trees,  planted  in  gardens  or  hedges,  and  trained  to  rails, 
lattices  or  trellises  of  wood  work,  &c. 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  espalien  are,  apples,  pean, 
and  plums.  Espalier  rails  are  substitutes  for  walls,  and 
which  they  so  far  resemble,  that  the  trees  are  r^ularly 
^read  and  trained  along  them,  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
light,  and,  having  their  branches  fixed,  are  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  high  winds.  They  may  he  made  of  wood,  east 
iron,  or  wire  and  wood. 

"  An  espalier  has  thb  advantage  over  a  wall  tree,  that, 
as  being  wholly  detached,  the  branches  hare  liberty  to  form 
fruit  spurs  on  both  sides,  which,  in  the  wall  tree  cannot  be 
effected  but  on  one;  in  fact,  common  fruit  walli  are  un- 
neeamttj  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  EaMen . 
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«Dd  MHnc  of  the  M:  Idle  Statea,  where  hey  m  nsefal  i. 
fonvudiog,  to  due  perfeclion  and  flavour,  some  lale  kitittt 
if  Buptiiior  peaches,  gnpea,  and  other  late  fruits  j  but  i\rt-ii 
walls  are  built  for  other  pwpoies,  and  are  cont-enii-titly 
bltuated,  adrautage  ong^t  to  be  taken  of  them  for  ici'ii.^ 
fruit;  observing  to  suit  the  various  kinds  to  the  vu.id.f 
aspects. " — JW  Mahtm, 

FENNEL.— i4nrtA«i/<EMCiJin«.—«  The  fennel  is  a  p  r- 
eooial  plant,  naturalixed  in  England,  and  found  in  ch  ii  y 
soilg.  The  plant  rise^  with  finely  cut  leaves,  and  capillay 
leaflets,  on  a  smooth,  darii-green,  branched,  tubular  M^il:, 
to  the  hei^t  of  five  or  sii  feeL  On  the  summit  are  pv- 
duced  umbels  of  gold-coloured  flowers,  in  July  and  August. 
The  whole  plant  is  aromatic,  and  has  long  been  an  inmole 
of  the  garden. 

"  Uie. — The  tender  stalks  of  common  fennel  are  used  in 
naiads;  the  leaves,  boiled,  enter  into  many  fish  sam^s; 
Hod,  raw,  are  garnishes  for  several  dishes.  The  blanched 
stalks  of  the  variety  called  fmocMo  are  eaten  with  oil,  vine- 
g<ir,  and  pepper,  as  a  cold  salad,  and  they  are  likewise 
Ki<ii<etimes  put  into  soups. 

"  The  eorwfte*  are — 

The  c?ommMi,  or  iweel, 

Dwar^orfiinchki. '  ThurariMj 
j»  tharaticriurf  by  0  leBdency  u 
iho  ainJIi  lo  tnelJ  in  a  roiuider. 
able iliickDCX.  Thblbickenad 
pan  IS  IjlHDchnd  by  euihrngup, 
and  isihcaieryieoeier.   'Dvr- 

"  PropagatUm. — They  «e  all  raised  from  seed,  of  whicb 
half  an  ouuce  is  sufficient  for  a  seed-bed  four  feet  by  six 
feet  Sometimes,  also,  they  are  raised  from  offseta  from  the 
oiA  plants,  where  only  a  few  are  wanted.  *  Sow  in  the 
spring  in  light  earth,  either  in  drills  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  apart,  or  broad-cast  and  nked  in.  When  the  plants 
are  three  or  four  inches  hi^,  thin  or  transplant  a  quantity 
filteen  inches  asunder.  As  the  roots  of  old  plants  divide 
into  aide  offsets,  these  may  be  slipped  of  in  spring,  nniv 
mer,  or  autumn,  and  plwted  a  foot  apart  They  will  prc^ 
duce  immediate  leaves  for  present  supply,  and  in  contina- 
ance;  or,  for  an  immediate  larger  supply  of  leaves,  you  naj 
procure  some  established  full  roots,  and  plant  as  above :  let 
th-m  oe  well  watered.' 

"  Saiaeqvmt  cvilwrt. — '  The  same  plants  remain  Mreni 
!nds  up  Strong  atuM  At 


5«an  by  th«  root;   hii  as  ^nel  sends  up  strong 
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tmd  in  t  laimer.  these,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  b«s  cut 
Juivn,  to  «acourage  a  production  of  young  leaves  below,  in 
succession.  It  is  apt  to  spread  more  than  is  desirable,  ti 
(iill'tired  to  seed.  The  swelling  steois  of  the  finochio  varie- 
ly,  when  or  some  tolerable  substance,  should  be  earthed  up 
uj  each  side  five  or  six  inches,  to  blanch  them  white  and 
luu.ler.  This  will  be  ciTected  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  { 
*iid,  by  BUccessivi;  sowings,  or  cutting  dowD  plants  during 
tumnier,  successive  crops  of  bhuicbed  stalks  ntay  be  had 
from  June  to  December.' 

"  To  save  seed.— 'Peviiat  some  of  the  beat  stalks  to  shoot; 
they  will  produce  large  umbela  of  seed  in  autumn.* — Abtr- 
erombie." — Jjmdon. 

FI.OWERS,  ORNAMENTAL.— Should  the  agricul- 
turist have  no  taste  for  ornamental  gardening,  yet  such  is 
the  laudable  taste  of  the  fair  daughters  of  America,  at  the 
present  day,  thai  there  are  but  comparatively  few,  that 
do  not  take  an  interest  in  a  flower  garden.  And  thii 
alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  puMication  of  tiiese 
remarks. 

Horticulture,  as  it  respects  ornamental  gardening,  is 
one  of  the  most  innocent,  the  most  healthy,  and,  to  some,  the 
most  pleasing  employment  in  life.  The  rural  scenes  which 
it  kfibrds  are  instructive  lessons,  tending  to  tw»al  and  social 
virtue ;  teaching  us  to  "  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God." 

Flower  gardens  were  ever  held  in  high  estiioation  by 
persons  of  taste.  Emperors  and  kings  have  been  delighted 
with  the  espannon  of  flowers.  "  Qmtider  the  liHsf  of  the 
field,"  said  an  exalted  personage,  "hoio  that  grme;"  for 
8obmun,  when  clothed  in  the  purple  of  royalty,  "  toof  wn 
arraued  Uke  one  of  thete."  Nature,  in  her  gay  attire, 
unfolds  M  view  a  vast  variety,  which  is  pleaaing  to  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  consequently  has  a  tendency  to  tranquillize 
the  agitated  passions,  and  exhilarate  thcman,  nerve  thi 
imagination,  and  render  all  anmnd  him  deligbtfnl. 

The  cnltivation  of  flowers  is  an  employment  adapted  tw 
every  grade,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  p<for; 
but  e&pecially  to  those  who  have  retired  fhwt  ther  basy 
scenes  of  active  life.  Man  was  never  made  to  mat  out  io 
idleness.  A  degree  of  exercise  is  as  neeessary  for  tha 
preservation  of  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  food. 
And  whet  exercise  is  more  fit  for  him,  who  is  in  the  decline 
t(  fife,  than  that  of  aapuintending  a  well  ordered  garden  I 
Wlwt  more  enlivens  the  smJUhmmmj?  What  more  iiwko* , 
10  -      G(_>Dglf 


lifel 

Florirabvfc  is  peculkrij  i-b-ii-r«J  for  the  tmaatrntak 

(  r  youth.  It  maj  leacb  ibem  inaBjr  ianpocUat  lew ni . 
1^1  a  piece  of  gToucd  be  «p|>fupriale«t  to  tbeir  ■■« — taim- 
(>ri>-/e  iu  «i«fa  I  maDDer  *s  iheir  incliiiatioiu  tbmli  dictate^ 
t'l  rulliiate  socb  piaot*  u  are  pleafiag  ta  tbeit  tute;  \i.i 
III  ihtm  recdTC  the  proceeds.  Let  order  and  neatneiis 
(vrradc  ifaeir  little  plaotttioi».  L.et  them  be  iBitiucted, 
l:>^l  DOtliiag  raluzble  u  to  be  obtained  of  pietened  without 
liSinr,  care,  and  attenlioB — that  a*  ereij  valoabk  plant  must 
I  !■  flelendMl,  and  efeTy  noxiotM  weed  removed,  so  ererr 
moral  virtue  iciut  be  protected,  and  every  corrupt  pasuon 
aiM  propeoiiitj  sobdued. 

'J'he  collivalioo  of  flowers  i*  an  appropriate  uBuaenciil 
for  yoang  ladies.  It  teacher  neatneaa,  ciiUivales  a  correct 
taste,  and  foraisbcs  the  nuiid  with  nany  pleasing  ideas. 
The  delicate  form  aod  features,  the  mildness  and  sjmpalhT 
of  disposition,  render  them  fit  subjects  to  raise  those  tnuH- 
scendeot  beauties  of  nature,  ntuch  declare  the  "per- 
lectioiis  of  the  Creator's  power."  The  splendid  lus- 
tre and  rariegaled  hues  (which  bid  defiance  to  the 
pencil)  of  the  rose,  the  lily,  the  tulip,  and  a  tbooeand 
others,  hannooiKe  with  the  fair,  fostenng  hand  ihtt  tends 
them- — with  the  heart  susceptible  to  the  noblest  impfeG- 
liioni — and  with  spotless  innocence. 

SUwsium. — As  to  the  proper  situation  for  a  garden,  it  is 
not  always  in  our  power  to  choose.  A  level  plat  however, 
is  to  be  preferred ;  for,  if  there  be  considerable  descent,  the 
heavy  rains  will  wash  away  the  soil.  A  southern  aspect, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-west  winds,  is  a  proper 
situation  for  most  plants.  An  inclination  towards  the  norlh, 
or  west,  or  any  point  between  theni,  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided. 

Soil. — ^The  natural  soil  should  be  a  deep  loam,  which  is 
easily  made  rich  by  old,  rotten  manure.  But  here,  agsio,  it 
IS  not  always  in  our  power  to  choose  such  a  aoil.  Ln  such 
easei  we  must  endeavour  to  imitate— we  must  dig  and  cany 
ttt — and  brisg  on  loam,  &c  and  make  a  rich  soil.  Tlu 
ground  otight  to  be  well  pulverized  with  the  [Jmigli  or  th« 
spade.  In  a  word,  what  is  wanted,  is  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
DStural  or  artificial,  not  loo  wet,  nor  too  dry. 

The  ground  in  a  garden  must  be  kept  rich,  and  often 
stirred.  It  ought  to  be  manured  every  year.  A  compost 
made  of  deca^  vegetaUei,  yard  maonre,  rotten  iMvq^ 
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Mhcs,  uid  mould  from  tny  plue,  wkei  e  it  cu  be  had,  ii 

C roper  for  a  garden.  A  Kardcn  should  be  well  defended, 
y  a  high  and  tight  fence,  especially  on  the  north  and  west 
Sowing  aitd  pliailing. — In  the  first  place,  the  ground  must 
he  made  fine,  aa  well  as  rich.  It  should  be  moderately 
moist,  not  too  wet,  nor  too  dry.  The  beds  should  be  raised 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  terel  of  the  walks;  and  the 
seeds  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  sown  in  rows,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart ;  and  the  earth  should  be  moderately 
pressed  upon  them..  The  time  for  sowing  either  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial  flower-seeds,  is  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  according  to  the  state  of  the  season.  Very 
small  seeds  may  be  covered  with  fine  earth  nearlr  half  an 
inch  i  larger  ones  in  proportion  to  their  size  j  and  those  as 
large  as  a  pea,  to  the  depUi  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more. 
Seeds  of  delicate  plants  should  be  planted  in  flower-pots, 
and  the  earth  k^t  moderately  moist,  by  watering  with  a 
watering^t,  that  is  finely  pierced,  and  does  not  pour 
heavily ;  or  the  pot  may  be  placed  in  the  pan,  and  water 
supplied  at  the  bottom.  The  pots  should  be  exposed  to  the 
sun,  except  from  eleven,  A.  M.,  to  two,  P.  M.,  when  a  pow- 
erful sun  might  scorch  the  vegetating  seed.  The  mould 
for  pots  should  be  rich,  and  siiled  through  a  coane  sieve, 
made  for  that  puipose. 

T^aiuptanlwg' — The  best  time,  perh^,  for  transplant 
ing  annnal  plants  is  In  June,  and  for  biennial  and  perennial 

Slants  in  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  reroem- 
ering,  in  aO  cases,  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth, 
with  the  roots,  where  it  can  be  done  withprcHiriety.  Scoop 
trowels  will  be  found  useful  instruments  in  this  operation, 
which  ought  not  to  be  done  when  the  ground  is  very  wet, 
but  when  it  is  only  moderately  moist,  and  in  a  dondy  day, 
or  a  little  before  the  evening,  or  previous  to  a  shower.  If 
the  ground  be  dry,  shading  the  plants,  and  a  little  water, 
may  be  necessary,  for  a  short  time.  In  case  the  roots 
ahould  be  small,  or  injured,  or  destitute  of  earth,  when  ta^ 
kVn  up,  they  must  be  shaded  during  the  day,  until  they 
have  gtuned  strength.  In  placing  a  plant  where  it  is  to 
stand,  great  care  is  necessary  to  place  the  roots  in  thefr 
natural  position,  to  bring  the  earth  in  contact  with  diem, 
nnd  to  press  the  earth  moderately  about  them. 

If  the  plant  is  to  be  planted  in  a  pot,  place  a  piece  of 
earthen  wafe  over  the  aperture  in  the  bottom,  that  the  ta 
peri^iundant  water  may  drain  ofl^,  which  would  otherwise 
-MtitfBfe  an-1  rot  the  roots.    The  pots  ihoutd  be  raariy  flD«d 


«ilfcfiieheaiA,iDd  the  plant  eucflilljrplfcsed^  Aec^Rrci 
tsi  tbe  monJil  brot^fbt  into  oanaci  with  the  roots,  aao 
Bodcretel;  prcsaed. 

Cultwaiion. — The  t^mMm  nmst  be  properly  thinneil 
while  they  are  vnaftll ;  for,  if  left  too  near  each  other,  they 
interfere,  grow  slender  and  weakly.  As  the  plants  tnereatre 
in  aise,  remove  the  weakest,  and  m  continne  to  do,  until 
ibey  itand  at  a  proper  distance.  All  plants  of  every  de- 
•vTiptioB  should  stand  at  ineh  distance  one  from  the  other, 
aa  that  the  ak  may  circolate  freely  aboiil  diem,  and  that 
the  sun  may  have  iU  proper  influence  in  bringiog  them  to 
perfectioD.  The  air  and  sun  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
perfecting  the  growth  of  plants,  which  never  ought  to  stand 
^  near  as  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

The  earth  ought  to  be  kept  loose  ^KMit  the  plants,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  proog-hoe  is  a  usefiil  instrument.  Mov- 
ing die  earui  should  be  done  in  dry  weather  -,  as  ploughing, 
digging,  or  hoeing  in  wet  weather,  leaves  the  gnntnd  in  a 
Bad,  clammy  state.  In  a  dry  season,  stir  the  earth  ri>(nrt 
plants,  and  spread  old  eoarse  hay  or  strew  about  them.  Old 
nay  spread  about  the  plants  keeps  the  earth  cool,  and  re- 
tains  the  moJstnre,  and  is  very  useful  to  vines. 

Weetb  of  every  species  most  be  temaved,  and  Ae  soon- 
er Ae  better  after  their  appearance.  No  weed  should  be 
fuflered  to  flower  in  a  garden,  nor  in  its  border.  The  beauty 
of  a  garden  depends  very  much  on  order  and  neatness — a 
place  ibr  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place — ^keeping 
out  the  weeds,  and  removing  every  thing  when  decayed. 
No  gardeii  can  show  to  advantage,  where  weeds  are  per- 
mitted to  usurp  the  place  of  useful  plants. 

£AniAfteT3r  in  general  requires  some  attention.  Prune  out 
all  inferior,  dead,  and  decaying  branchea.  Keep  down  die 
nckera,  and  clean  out  the  weeds,  and  stir  Oie  earth  about 
the  roots  occasionally.  Order  and  neatneas  add  a  Inatre  to 
every  thing. 

Oattingi  are  pieces,  cut  from  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants  of 
the  last  growth,  and  shoold  generally  retain  a  small  piece 
of  the  growth  immediately  preceding  the  last  or  ripened 
wood.  They  shonld  be  taken  when  the  sap  is  active,  and 
ab«tut  six  joints  or  buds  are  sufiicienL  Cnt  them  with  k 
Aank 

of  the  previona  growth,  or  between  the  two  last  growths. 
Bet  laem  in  rich,  moist  ground,  in  a  shady  place,  leayi^ 
two  or  dne  Joints  or  buds  above  the  sorlace.    Iftfaen     '" 


Am  knife,  transversely  and  smoothly,  near  a  Joint  or  bml 
'  *  st  growths, 

ice,  leavi^ 
tfaewead^ 


m  be  drr,  water  them,  and  place  old  bay  yM>iit,ftMH,  IB 

C.ooqTc 
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fcsep  (be  etrih  dmhsL  Such  puts  of  herbMeooB  {rfutt 
•hoald  be  tiken  for  cutthigs,  u  do  not  show  a  tendency  ts 
fiower.  If  ih^  cutting  be  planted  in  a  flower-pot,  place  the 
pot  in  the  eulb,  in  a  shady  place,  and  cover  the  cutting 
with  an  inverted  gtaas,  for  a  snort  time,  to  preserve  a  moirt 
atmosphere  about  iL  If  they  send  out  roots,  they  will  also 
send  out  branches,  otherwise  they  die. 

Layers  are  branches  left  on  the  parent  plant  or  shmb, 
and  bent  down,  and  fastened  several  inches  (according  to 
the  case)  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  leaving  the  ex- 
treme part  out  of  the  ground.  A  flat  stone,  placed  on  the 
earth  immediatdy  above  the  layer,  is  usefiil  to  keep  the  ' 
earth  cool,  and  to  retain  the  moisture.  When  they  have 
taken  sufficient  root,  sever  them  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
at  any  proper  time  they  may  be  transplanted. 

As  ts  the  cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants  and  shmbs  in 
pots,  a  few  directions  may  be  necessary. — The  earth  should 
be  kept  moderately  moist.  The  mould  on  the  top  should 
be  dry  before  additional  water  be  given.  The  pots  should 
be  frequently  turned  Ttiund,  or  the  plants  will  gaow  crooked 
by  reason  of  their  inclining  towards  the  sun  or  light.  If 
the  ulants  are  to  stand  in  pots,  year  after  year,  the  balls  of 
eMtli  should  be  taken  out  in  October,  and  the  sides  and 
bottom  shaved  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size,  and  then  repladed, 
and  the  pot  filled  with  some  fresh  compost  or  very  ricn  earth 
made  very  fine.  Two  thirds  of  good  rich  earUi  and  one 
third  of  old  rotten  yard-manure,  well  incorporated,  make  a 
good  compost  for  most  plants,  except  the  bulbous-rooted, 
which  require  some  sand. 

Profecfton  during  the  wmler. — Heilmceoas  plants  in  gene- 
ral require  some  Blight  covering  during  the  severity  of  a 
northern  winter.  Pine  boughs,  straw,  old  coarse  hay,  or 
leaves,  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  removed 
about  the  first  of  April  or  before,  if  the  weather  will  permit 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS.— No  class  of  plants  is 
nore  interesting,  perhaps,  than  this ;  yet  merely  an  outline 
of  the  mode  of  cultivation  must  suffice. 

SEtMorioH. — A  southern  exposure,  not  too  wet  nor  ttra  dry, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-weal  winds,  Is  proper  for 
most  bulbous  roots. 

Seit. — Bulbous  flower  roots  do  best  in  a  soil  composed 
of  one  third  Sand,  one  third  old  rotten  yard-manon ,  and  one 
Ibird  good  rich  earth,  well  pulverized  and  mixed  togMbert 
sad  U  a  snull  proportiiMi,  say  about  one  fbnrdi,  of  dee<Bipiwel|  . 
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vegvlable  Mvnld,  from  k  wood  ot  swamp,  be  added,  it  wflf 
have  a  good  eSect  by  giving  additioual  lightneas  to  the  acoL 
The  beds  ahould  be  raised  four  oi  fife  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  walks,  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  run 
off.  Some  additional  sand,  strewed  in  ibe  trenches  made  for 
tbe  roots,  before  and  after  planting  Ihem,  is  recommended. 

TraaqUaiUing. — Tbe  proper  seaaon  for  transplanting  most 
bulbous  roots,  ia  in  August,  September,  and  October.  The 
only  advantage  to  be  gained,  by  taking  up  bulbs,  aftei 
blooming,  (tulips  excepted,)  is  either  to  divide  the  roots, 
when  too  numerous,  or  to  renew  a  worn  out  soil,  neither  of 
which  can  occur  oltcner  than  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
Tulips  end  byacinths,  when  taken  up  after  blooming,  and 
after  tbe  foliage  is  decayed,  may  he  kept  from  the  ground 
till  tbe  middle  of  October. 

Delicate  and  tender  bulbs,  as  the  Feraria  tigrida,  &c. 
■nay  be  planted  in  pots  in  NoTember,  or  they  may  be  kept 
in  dry  sand  until  April,  (which  is  best,)  and  then  planted  m 
pots  or  open  ground.  In  either  case  they  must  be  secured 
from  the  frost.  As  to  tulips  and  hyacinths,  in-order  to 
preserve  their  beauty  in  perfection,  the  nicer  Tarieties  should 
be  taken  np,  air-dried,  and  replanted  annually. 

Depth*  md  diataners. — Large  bulbs,  as  the  hyacinth  and 
the  large  lilies,  should  be  planted  to  the  depth  of  four  inch- 
es; tulips,  Narcissus,  jonquils,  three  inches;  crocus,  Fe- 
raria tigrida,  gladiolus,  &c.  two  inches,  always  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  The  polyanthos  Narcissus  may 
be  planted  five  or  six  inches  deep.  The  rows  should  be 
ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  the  roots  plaoed  from 
three  to  eight  inches  s{)art,  according  to  tbe  size  of  the 
plants. 

Protection  dving  totnter. — Bulbous  roots  should  be  cover- 
ed in  November  with  tanners'  bark,  leaves,  rubbish  of  the 
garden,  or  some  light  substance,  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  severe  frosts.  Folyaif 
thos  Narcissus  is  more  tender  than  hyacinths,  and  ought  to 
be  covered  six  or  seven  inches.  The  covering  must  br 
removed  early  in  the  spring. 

Mautgemml  ofbulbma  rvoUinpoU. — Hyacinths,  polyan- 
thos Narcissus,  double  Narcissus,  and  jonquils,  make  a 
beautiful  appearance,  during  winter,  in  the  parlour. 

Bulbs  intended  for  blooming  in  the  winter,  should  be 
potted  Id  October  or  November,  and  left  out  until  it  begina 
to  freeze,  and  then  placed  in  a  warm  room.  They  will 
WUt,  occationBlly,  a  little  water,  until  thej  bc^  to  grow  . 
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then  they  should  have  both  air  and  son,  ind  {denty  of  wa 
ter  fnim  the  saucers  or  puis,  nndemeath  the  pots. 

Those  bulbs,  u  hyacinths,  &g.  ^vbich  are  designed  tr 
flower  in  glasses,  should  be  placed  in  them  towards  the 
end  of  November,  the  glasses  being  first  filled  with  rain- 
water, so  that  the  bulbs  may  come  in  contact  with  it. 
Then  place  them  in  a  dark  place  for  a  few  days,  to  promote 
(he  shooting  of  the  roots,  alter  which  expose  them  to  the 
light  and  suu,  and  change  the  water  as  often  as  it  becomes 
impure,  not  sufTering  it  to  freeze. 

Bulbous-rooted  plants,  growing  in  pots,  should  be  ire* 
quently  turned  round,  as  they  will  incline  to  the  sun  oj 
light — the  earth  ou  the  top  should  be  suffered  to  dry, 
before  the  next  watering — when  the  plants  have  done 
growing,  give  them  little  or  no  water.  If  the  plant  be  so 
managed  the  present  year,  as  not  to  hare's  flower-bud 
formed  in  miniature,  there  will  be  no  flower  in  the  next. 
If.  the  leaves  be  well  grown,  and  the  plant  properly  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  sun,  then  the  sap  will  he  duly  prepared 
by  them,  and  an  embr}-o  flower  will  be  formed  in  tiie  bulb. 
AH  bulbs,  in  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  are  dormant ;  this 
state  commences  when  the  foliage  begins  to  decay,  after 
blooming — then  lessen  the  supplies  of  water,  and  in  a  little 
time  cease  to  water  altogether,  until  the  season  of  regermi- 
nation  returns.  The  bulbs,  during  this  time,  may  be  kept 
in  the  pots  in  a  dry,  shady  place,  and  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  in  which  they  delight  to  grow. 

Generally,  it  is  best  to  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the  pots, 
after  the  decay  of  the  foliage,  and  repot  them  in  a  fresh 
soil  or  compost,  (mentioned  above  for  bulbs,)  a  week  or 
two  before  the  period  of  regerminadnK ;  at  which  time 
water  will  be  necessary,  and  may  be  applied  at  the  bottom, 
pouring  into  the  pan,  or  it  may  l>e  applied  by  a  small  water- 
ing-pot, that  pours  lightly,  on  the  top,  so  as  to  keep  tha 
earth  moderately  moist  The  earth  should  be  kept  loos* 
on  the  top,  and  the  water  used  for  the  plants  ought  to  hf 
rain  water,  or  such  as  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  Watei 
that  has  been  filtered  through  a  rich  compost  is  very  useful 

The  proper  time  to  take  up  bulbous  roots  is  in  about 
month  after  blooming,  when  the  foliage  has  a  yellowish 
decayed  appearance.  Cut  ofl*  the  stem  and  foliage  withii 
an  inch  of  the  bulb,  leaving  the  fibrong  roots  attached  to  it 
After  they  are  air-dried,  place  them  singly  in  paper  0(  dij 
sand,  until  replanted,  or  spread  them  on  shelves  in  a  drj 
spartmenL  iOq[c 


Ftoweia  tn  divided  into  awiwwft,  which  fiowei  aad  die 
the  yeu  tbeg  ire  sovni     Mewrioi*,  which  Bower  the  Kcood 

f'KV,  uid  lh;ii  die  i  Had  percHniatt,  which  do  Dot,  geoeraJ- 
y,  flower  the  fint  year,  but  die  dowD  to  the  ground  annn- 
uHj,  and  spring  up  again  ever?  succeeding  spring  for  ■ 
Dumber  of  ye«n. 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list,  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  are  included.  We  shall  select  such  plants,  shrubs, 
atrd  trees,  as  are  of  ea«;  culdration,  generally  hardy — sncfa 
as  have  singular  foliage,  fragrant  odours,  or  branliful  flowers 
— such  as  make  a  handsome  appearance.  As  to  placing 
them  in  the  garden,  or  elsewhere,  to  edvaiitage,  we  leave 
it  to  the  convenience  and  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

AlthjEa  prutbx — HH>i*eui  Syriacu* — is  a  beautiful  shrub, 
but  requires  a  warm,  sheltered  situation  in  the  Northern 
States.  It  »  easily  raised  from  the  seeds,  sown  in  the 
spring.  The  young  plants  must  be  well  piotected  during 
the  winter. 

Almond,  dovblb-fi«w  bring — Amygdalut  pinRUo — is  i 
shrub,  which  is,  generally,  in  the  spring,  loaded  with  beau- 
tiful flowers,  resembling  small  roses.  When  in  bloom,  it  if 
not  inferior  to  any  shrub  whatever,  and  makes  a  fine  ap- 
pearance in  a  border.     It  is  propagated  by  suckers. 

Amahantbus  sdpehbdb— ennual — superb — Howers  late 
-tender — plant  the  seed  in  May,  or  before,  if  the  season 
be  mild. 

Amaranthds  tricolor. — This  plant  ia  annual,  and  is 
admired  for  its  beautiful  foliage,  red,  green  and  yellow — ten- 
der. I'he  seed  is  found  in  little  tuRs  about  the  stalk,  and 
should  be  sown  in  Mav,  or  before,  if  the  weather  be  warm. 

Animatbd  oats — Avena  tensiliva — are  annual,  and  re- 
semble the  common  oats,  while  growing.  The  seeds  are 
clothed  with  a  stifl'  down,  and  have  appendages  like  the 
legs  of  some  insect,  with  apparent  joints.  They  are  af- 
fected by  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and,  of  course,  are 
contitiuaily  moving.  If  they  be  wet,  they  will  turn  over 
several  times,  and  twist  about.  If  wet,  and  held  to  a  light- 
ed lamp,  they  exhibit  such  motions  of  apparent  agony,  as 
an  insect  would,  placed  in  a  like'  situation. 

Aster,  China. — It  is  annual,  and  produces  many  flowers, 
beautiful  to  the  sight  There  are  many  species,  as  red, 
white,  purple,  striped,  quilled,  &c  The  seed  shotild  be 
sown  early  in  the  spring.  It  flowers  late  in  the  season. 
Bud  endures  some  frost,  but  will  not  stand  aseverv  one. 

AimiODtA. — This  is  o£S  of  the  flowers,  Ae  iqwcifli  of  i  ^ 
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ivhleb  are  diatinnished  by  havinfE  awarded  to  dkem  the 
names  of  famous  men,  famous  teomen,  famous  citie$,  famoiv 
batllea,  &c.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed  ;  but  the  flowers  so 
raised  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  pweut  pl»at,  eicept  by 
mere  accidenL  However,  if  &  flower  be  produced  dinereol 
from  any  which  has  appeared  before,  there  will  he  a  cl  auce 
to  add  to  the  list  of  names.  Auriculas  arc  best  propagated 
by  dividing  the  loots,  which  send  out  several  young  planb 
annually.  They  are  tender,  and,  if  planted  in  open  ground 
tiiey  must  be  well  covered,  and  be  kept  from  severe  froa 
and  rain  during  the  wister.  They  are  well  calculated  fo 
pots,  to  dower  iu  the  parlour. 

A/.ALEA  NUDiFiA)KA. — Several  species — commooly  called 
American  houeysuckle.  Thi^sbnib  blows  profusely — very 
fragrant,  and  m^eg  a  tine  appearance  iu  a  border. 

Box — jBuziu  ttrnpemtTent — is  a  small,  delicate  shrub, 
which  may  be  pruned  to  any  shape,  to  please  the  fancy. 
It  is  an  evergreen,  hardy,  and  is  proper  to  trim  beds.  It 
appears  well  in  a  border.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  or 
by  dividing  the  roots.  If  a  plant  be  placed  deep  in  the 
tarth,  and  the  soil  be  brought  in  close  contact  with  the 
emal'  biamehes,  (being  spread  a&  much  as  possibie,^  they 
will  tend  out  roots,  and  ajford  a  great  number  ot  small 
plants.  The  small  braaches  are  used  by  the  ladies  to  trim 
cake,  &c. 

BaiER,  SWEET — Rata  rubiginoiit — is  a  well  known  bush 
of  the  rase  family — very  hardy — foliage  bright  and  fragrant 
— will  grow  in  poor  ground. 

CANTBRBunr  BELL — Qat^poMt'i  meiStim — is  a  biennial 
plant,  and  is  admired  for  its  profusion  of  large  blue  flowers. 

GAnNATiOK. — DiaiUkai  can/opkylliu. — Here  is  beauty  and 
fragrance.  It  is  a  superb  plan^  and  is  biennial  and  peren 
tiiat  There  are  various  kinds,  distinguished  by  names 
like  those  of  the  auricula,  and  what  was  said  of  the  seed 
of  that  plant  applies  to  this.  It  is  best  propagated  by  lagert. 
VVhile  it  is  in  flower,  it  sends  out  sevend  side  shoots  near 
the  root  These  are  pinned  down  in  August  a  little  under 
the  earth,  Iriving  the  extreme  part  erect.  In  a  little  time 
thi^y  lake  root,  and  the  new  plant  must  be  severed  from  the 
old  and  transplanted.  The  old  plant  does  not  always  stand 
another  winter ;  therefore,  its  branehes  are  thus  used  ti 
continue  the  species.  Carnations  are  rather  tender  as  tt 
frost,  and  must  he  well  covered,  as  far  north  as  Massachn- 
cetlK,  to  live  throngh  the  winter.  It  is  best  to  put  Aem  ic 
*arfe  pob,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  green-hous?,  or.parimi 
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M  in  fome  plK«  where  they  caji  h«ve  air  aiti  U^t,  doriiiB 
the  winter.  Tbej  merit  all  the  care  that  cut  be  bestowt*^ 
upon  them. 

Casbia  Mabti.andica  is  a  perennial  plant,  producins 
many  small  yellow  flowers,  suitable  only  to  staud  id  <t  bor- 
der.    It  is  hardy,  and  is  propagated  by  seed 

Catalpa — CoioifM  tymgajoiiti — is  a  beantifnl  tree,  mucTi 
admired  for  its  foliage  and  showy  flowers.  It  iii  propagatrH 
by  seed. 

Cheiiry,  doublb-flowerino. — This  is  <me  of  the  most 
beautifid  trees  in  the  flower-gardeo  or  shrubbery  ;  cultiva- 
tion the  same  «s  thftt  of  the  common  cherry. 

CiiRTHANTUBiiuH  Indicuh. — Tfais  is  a  supeib  perennial 
flower,  much  esteemed ;  being  hardy,  and  aiTordiDg  a  bril- 
liaotdisplayof  beauty,late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  chilling 
blasts  ol  the  north-west  and  frosts  have  only  \efl  us  the 
vestiges  of  departed  verdure.  They  may  stand  in  open 
ground  until  August  or  September,  «ud  then  be  taken  up 
and  placed  in  pots.  When  the  frosts  appear,  keep  them  in 
a  sitting  room  until  slier  flowering,  which  is  a  fong  time, 
and  then  the  roots  may  be  put  in  the  cellar,  or  in  open 
ground.  They  will  flower  in  the  garden,  if  properiy  cov- 
ered with  glass.  There  are  many  varieties,  all  of  which 
are  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots. 

Clematis,  Austrian — Ciemofts  tn/e^/o^io — is  a  peren- 
nial plaftt,  producing  very  neat  flowers.  Best  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots. 

Clethra- -Cfe/ftro  <dnU'^ia — is  a  very  common  shrub, 
which  produces  fragrant  flowers,  in  clusters,  in  the  antnmn. 

CoLUHBiHE. — Aqitilegia. — Perennial — very  common — 
very  neat — many  species. 

CoNvoLvoLOB. — -Many  species — annual. — Convolvulus 
major  is  commonly  called  morning  glory.  It  is  a  vine,  and 
a  great  runner — many  colours.  Convolvulus  minor,  called 
beamif  af  the  ni^,  becanse  it  blossoms  at  evening — many 
colours.  They  are  much  admired.  The  seed  must  he  sown 
early  in  the  spring. 

CoRCHORDs  Japonicub. — This  shrub,  although  cultivated 
as  a  green-house  plant,  will  thrive  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place 
Ih  a  garden.  It  produces  numerous  flowers  of  a  golden 
yellow,  in  wresths,  much  admired. 

Crocus. — A  bulbous-rooted  plant — ^hardy — veir  early — 
various  colours ;  as  blue,  white,  purple,  yellow,  &c.  Ap- 
pears to  advantage  in  small  pots.    Propagated  by  the  buIlK. 

Clvid's  car,  or  Monk's  nooD—Aeonihaniuipelliu — uf 

.ogle 
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be&utiful,  hudf  perennial.  It  produces  nunj  nett,  blue 
Soiren,  both  in  anmmer  uid  autumn.  It  is  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots. 

Dahlia. — This  is  a  beautiful  autumnal  flowering  plnnt, 
a  DUive  of  Mexico.  There  are  man)'  Tarietiea,  single  urn] 
double,  and  of  almost  every  colour  and  shade.  Dahllon 
tvill  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  a  poor,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
soil  is  thought  best,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  them  from 
growing  too  luxuriant,  which  would  be  the  case  if  planted 
in  a  rich  soil  In  a  poor  soil  they  produce  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  seed  and  b, 
dividiog  the  roots. 

The  seed  may  be  sow*  in  March,  in  pots,  and  plai;ed  ii. 
a  hot-bed,  or  green-house.  About  the  middle  of  May,  or 
when  there  is  no  danger  from  frost,  plant  them  out  in  the 
borders,  or  wherever  they  are  to  stand,  and,  as  they  advance 
in  height,  let  them  be  well  supported  by  stakes,  otherwise 
the  wind  will  break  them  down. 

The  roots  are  tuberous,  resembling  a  sweet  potato,  and 
should  be  taken  up  in  October  or  November,  and  preserved 
through  the  winter  in  a  box  filled  with  dry  sand,  placed 
where  the  frost  never  penetrates.  Towards  the  end  of 
April,  or  when  they  begin  to  spront,  divide  the  roots,  au& 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  stand,  taking  care  to  cover 
them  in  case  of  frost  Plant  only  those  that  have  a  bud, 
and  be  careful  that  it  is  not  hurt  by  dividing  the  roots.  The 
plants  soon  shoot  up  to  considerable  height,  and  produce 
a  great  abundance  of  flowers.  The  plants  must  be  well 
supported  by  slenJer  stakes.  They  are  said  to  do  well  if 
planted  in  large  pots. 

Daist — Beui*— ^B  a  small,  delicate,  perennial  plant,  ana 
produces  beautiful  little  flowers.  It  is  hardy,  and  well 
calculated  for  pots,  placed  in.  the  sitting  room ;  in  which 
case  they  will  flower  in  the  winter.  It  is  propagated  by 
offsets. 

DwARP  Basil — Ocymwn  mmntum — is  a  sweet,  fragrant, 
annual  plant,  easily  raised  by  seed.  But  few  plants 
exceed  this  in  fragrance. 

Eoo  PLANT. — This  is  a  singular,  annual  plant  The 
white  (Sola^Mm  MtiongenaJ  is  ue  most  nniqae,  producing  a 
fruit  resembling  a  large  white  eg^.  The  Ked  should  lie 
planted  early,  in  a  hot-bed,  and  aller  the  frosts  have  gone 
past,  traosplant  them  where  it  is  desired  they  should 
■taud.  . 

EnriToum,  ai,UM—Evpatoritm  caleituuKt — is  a  peM^IC 


nial  plant,  pn>daci^iiuii]rbeurtiAilAowen,Bach  »^—"— *, 

Propagited  be<t  by  divit^g  the  root*. 

Euphorbia  lathtrib — is  a  biennitl  pl*i>t,  commcHiIj 
called  the  caper-tree.  It  is  singolar  Id  its  fohagc,  and 
beam  a  small  fmit  useful  for  picUing.  It  ia  ntixft  tAuder, 
hat  will  fttaad  the  winter  very  well  in  a  common  hot-bed. 
It  is  raised  from  (eed. 

Fadina  bba  tt,  or  hornimo  bride — Sealima  otropur' 
porta — ia  an  an  mal  plant,  prodDcinf;  beantilnl  flowen ;  bn( 
they  soon  fade,  continuing  only  an  bour  w  two.  The  need 
should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring. 

Fir — Pimw  baUtmea — is  not  aJowering  tree,  but  it  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen,  and  very  ornamental. 

FoxcLOTE — Digilalu — is  a  biennial  and  pereootal  plant, 
and  producec  very  faandMme  flowers.  There  are  sereral 
species,  but  the  purple  is  the  most  beautiful.  The  seed  is 
very  small,  and  ought  to  be  sown  earlj  in  the  spring,  and 
very  lightly  covered  with  eaitb.  The  plant  posseMes  high 
medicinal  virtues. 

Frinob-trsx — CkuMuitMeM—a,  beautiful  Ajneriean  shmb, 
covered  vrith  white  flowers  in  its  season.  It  ia  hardy,  and 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  flourishes  best  in  moist  ground. 

GBRAMimi. — Pe/artfonium. — This  plant  wants  hardineN 
tnly  to  ia*ke  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  prodne- 
tiuDS  in  the  floral  kingdom.  There  are  many  variebea. 
Some  give  us  flower  with  little  or  no  leaf;  others  posseM 
beMity  of  leaf,  as  well  as  of  flower;  some  give  us  bo  fra- 
graivce;  but  others  give  us  the  most  delight^  odours,  and 
ID  great  ptoliisian.  The  geranium  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Africa,  and  will  not  endure  the  frosL  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cnttingt  from  uiy  part  of  the  plant,  old  wood  at 
vonng,  and  placed  in  a  poL  In  a  green-honse,  they  will 
bloom  throughout  a  northern  winter.  They  are,  prt^rly, 
green-house  plants.  There  ia  one,  however,  which  is  as 
hardy  as  an  oak  tree,  geraniam  macvlatwa,  producing  a  bin: 
dower.     It  is  possessed  of  great  medicinal  powers. 

Oardbn  Anoelica — Angelica  archangeUco-^aa  a  b<^d 
appearance  when  in  flower.  It  is  suitable  foi  a  border,  and 
very  showy.     It  is  propagated  by  seed.     It  is  a  perennial 

Qlvcinb,  cLDBTEB-FLowKBiNo — CUgctse  fiiaeacent — is  a 
perennial  vine,  and  will  extend  on  the  side  of  a  house  or 
wall  to  great  length.  It  is  mncb  admired.  The  flowen 
art  variegated.     Propagated  by  seed  and  fiwn  laycnu 

Golden  CORB0P8I8. — Coreoptit  elegaat. — This  isaOMH 
■Hal  plant,  nnd  prodocei  a  proAision  of  qileadid  flowen^«E|^' 
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A  briUunI  rallow,  ^tfa  rieh  purple  centre.  It  u  eaailjr 
ruaed  troii>  the  eeeil. 

UoLDBN  evERLABTiNs — XercuUhtmmt  Ivctdam—v  ■  ver; 
BMigiilar  pLnt,  aod  produces  bright  yellow  flowers,  which, 
if  plucked  before  the  seed  ripeiiB,  will  hold  their  farigbluesi 
for  fears.  It  is  much  mdmired.  The  seed  should  be 
planted  early,  aa  the  plant  will  flower  late  in  the  Kafion. 

Hollyhock. — AUkaa. — This  is  a  showy  plsat  for  a 
shrubbery.  It  is  hardy  aod  pereniiial  There  are  rarioui 
lunds ;  single  sad  double,  wtiile,  red,  yellow,  black,  aod 
variegated. 

HoNKirsucKLE. — This  plaot  is  very  beautiful  in  its  place, 
it  climbs  op  houses,  and  orer  hedges  :  it  fonns  ^r^ours  and 
bowerb  :  it  blooms  io  clusters.  Three  varieties  we  shnll 
name.  The  Iialian  {L&fiXctra  Italica)  produces  an  abuu- 
dance  of  flowers  early  in  the  season,  difl'usiug  a  rich 
fragrance  vil  around.  Tbe  flowers  are  changeable.  The 
variegated  \Lomeera  eaprifoliaoi)  blooms  moolbly,  and  hut 
a  delightTuI  fr^:rttnce.  The  scarlet  Inoapel  (CaprifaUiim 
MmpenireM)  blooms  monthly, — scarlet  Sowers, — and  makes 
a  beautiTu!  apfMaruwe.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seed 
vr  cuttings,  but  best  by  layen. 

HYKCtsfii.—HifMinllau  mimlatit. — Thb  is  a  bulbous- 
rooted  plant,  an.i,  like  all  other  plants  of  this  class,  is  peren 
nial.  It  IS  a  beiutirul  and  fragrant  flower;  it  blooms  early 
It  will  bloom  in  glasses  filled  with  water  in  a  room,  but 
better  in  pots  of  earth.  It  is  best  propagated  by  oQsets. 
While  the  parent  loot  is  btowtng,  it  sends  out  several  young 
lines.  They  should  be  planted  at  the  depth  of  four  inches. 
There  are  many  vaiietics  of  this  favourite  flower,  both  sin- 
gle and  double ;  the  former  have  the  most  vivid  colours, 
but  the  latter  are  geuersJIy  preferred.  Such  was  the  rage 
in  Holland  for  this  supeH>  flower,  that,  in  the  year  1771, 
four  thausuid  dollars  were  refused  for  a  sio^e  bnlb. 

HTDiUNaaA — Hydr<mgea  korleutu — is  a  small  shrub,  and 
produces  rery  large  flowers,  which  are  changeable.  The 
flowers  are  at  first  green — change  gradually  to  rose-coloar — 
Ihcu  to  green— occupying  the  space  of  about  six  moD&s.  It 
is  a  hooie-plant;  will  bear  some  frost ;  hut  must  be  kept 
during  the  winter  in  a  green-hoase,  sitting-room,  or  cellar, 
intc  which  some  light  is  admitted.  Hus  ornamental  sbmb 
is  easily  propagated  br  cuttings. 

IcB-FLANT — Metemhryaath^im  cryttallinum — is  an  annua 
plant,  and  has  an  icy  appearance.  It  is  singular.  11m. 
«fr}d  shoi  Id  be  {dauted  U  poti  esiriyin  tbc  qiring.         ''>^l^' 
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Imfatikhi  bauuoha. — A  Toy  fine  ubuI  plint,  witk 
great  abunduice  of  showy  flowers.  There  are  several  t*- 
rieties,  both  single  mad  doable,  roae-colooied,  red,  poipte, 
pure  while,  v&riegated  uid  ciimM».  The  flowers  «ie  ele- 
gantly formed,  ukd  the  colours  of  many  are  rery  vivid.  The 
plant  it  commonly  called  babamme.  It  will  bloom  in  Joly, 
and  coDtinne  in  flower  until  the  froat  appeara.  The  teed 
should  be  sown  in  May. 

Irm,  «r  Pi-KUR  DB  LDCB. — Tbis  is  a  pcicnual  plant,  per- 
fectly hardy.  There  are  many  varietia,  both  large  and 
small.  From  its  great  combination  of  colours,  and  nniqne 
appearance,  it  baa  ever  had  admirers.  It  shows  to  advan- 
tage ID  a  border.     It  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots. 

LAaBNTntKNiA  Indica. — A  flowering  (Arab,  whkh  en- 
dures the  winter  of  the  Middle  and  Sontheni  States.  In 
Mitssachusetts,  it  must  be  treated  like  the  hydrangea,  b«t 
its  beau^  will  repay  this  attention. 

Laurel,  nnoAD-LEAVEo— f'o^nwi  lofi/ofM — is  an  evw- 
green  shrub,  which  produces  flowers  of  great  delicacy  and 
beauty,  being  white,  tinged  with  red.  This  ornamental 
■hmb  ia  occasionally  found  iu  rocky  woodlands. 

Laburmuh — Cytitiu  iaiunmm — is  a  tall  and  handsome 
shrub,  loaded,  when  in  bloom,  with  yellow  flowers.  It  ia 
sometimes  called  goUlin  cAow.  It  is  tender,  and  lostuid  a 
Massachusetts  winter  must  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  shel- 
tered situation.      It  is  raised  from  the  seed. 

Larkspur — Ddphinivm — is  an  annual  plant  of  no  fta- 
graoce,  but  of  great  variety  of  colours.  It  makes  a  good 
appearance,  and  is  easily  propagated  from  the  seed. 

L11.AC. — Sgringa  vulgaris. — This  is  a  large  shrub,  very 
hardy,  and  much  admired  when  in  bloom.  It  baa  large 
bunches  of  flowers,  which  possess  considerable  fragrance. 
The  white  and  the  purple  rosy  be  easily  grafted,  or  innocu- 
latcd  into  each  other,  and  when  the  sbnib,  with  a  handsome 
head,  is  thus  managed,  some  branches  prodaeing  purple, 
and  others  white  flowers,  lit  makes  a  beautiful  appearance. 
It  is  propagated  from  auckera,  of  which  it  sends  out  too  muiy, 
and  from  which  it  should  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible.  The 
Persian  lilac  {Syringi  Perwica)  is  a  neat  shrub,  loaded, 
when  in  bloom,  with  very  delicate  flowera.  It  is  propa- 
gated hy  suckers. 

Lilt. — LUtum. — Of  this  plant  there  is  a  great  variety ; 
but  only  a  few  shall  be  named. — ^The  white  (IjUnaiteaiidt' 
Am)  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  produce! 
Teijir  laige^  vrbit^  fragrant  flo\-ers.     The  Tiger  (/.tfiiMr 
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ti^rtMiBi)  grows  to  the  height  of  trom  bar  ta  rix  feet,  ana 
producei  m*aj  sp'jtted  Howera  of  k  bold  appetruice.  Tlie 
Martagon  is  much  like  the  latt«r,  except  the  plant  and 
flowers  are  more  delicate.  All  these  are  bulbous-rooted, 
and  are  best  propagated  from  offsetR.  The  asphodel  {Uii- 
um  lutewn)  )^ows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  produces 
beautiful  yellow  flowers.  It  is  propagated  bjr  seed  or  off- 
sets. aII  the  above-named  lifies  are  well  calculated  to 
beantiiy  a  border.  The  lily  of  the  valley  {^ComaUaria 
wuijoHm)  is  a  small  dwarf  plant,  that  thrives  beat  in  the 
fhadR,  where  it  produces  little  delicate  Sowers  of  exquisite 
fragrance.    Propagated  by  offsets. 

Limb-plant. — This  plant  (PodopAyUutRaebalwn)  is  a  sin- 
gular production  of  nature.  The  stem,  foliage,  flower,  and 
fruit,  are  formed  in  the  earth ;  and,  after  the  plant  has  come 
■p,  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  extension  of  parts.  The 
stems,  at  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  branch 
oat  in  two  arms ;  at  the  extremity  of  each  is  a  large  palmat- 
edlea£  In  the  fork  proceeds  the  fmit  stem.  The  first  that 
is  teen  in  the  spring  is  a  delicate  membraneous  cap,  which 
is  soon  burst  open  by  the  flower-bad,  which  is  large,  white, 
and  round.  The  shoulders  and  arms,  lying  close  to  the 
stem  or  trank,  soon  i^ipear,  and,  as  the  plant  rises,  the  fruit 
stem  elongates,  and  the  arms  elevate  themselves.  The 
iiniit  is  about  the  size  of  a  lai^  lime,  green  while  growing, 
and  yellow  when  ripe ;  has  the  flavoir  of  a  pine-apple ; 
and,  as  to  eating,  is  but  little  inferioi  to  that  fruit  The 
plant  requires  a  moist  soil  in  a  riiady  ntnati(« — may  be 
propagated  by  seed,  but  best  by  dividing  the  roola,  whidi 
are  creeping  and  jointed.    The  root  is  medicinal. 

Ltcbmadia — PUtae — is  b  perennial — several  varietiea ;  as 
purple,  white,  striped,  &c.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  pro- 
duces many  delieate  flowers,  and  is  long  in  bloom.  It  ts 
best  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots. 

Mezbuon — Dapkae  mtxerewm — is  a  small,  beantiM 
shrub,  blooming  in  the  month  of  March,  loaded  with  flow- 
ers of  deli^tAil  fragrance.  It  is  hardy  as  a  shnib  oak,  and 
is  propagated  from  the  seed.  It  prodiices  a  red  fimit,  which 
is  poisonous. 

Mountain  ash — Sorhut  vtewpma — is  a  veiy  wnamental 
tree,  ailmired  for  die  beauty  of  its  foliage,  and  its  clusteri 
of  seariet  fruit,  which  remain  on  it  for  monOts.  It  is  prop- 
agated from  the  seed. 

Musk  okraniuii — Qerwnmt  mo»ehabia^-  is  an  annual 
plm^  and  is  admired  only  for  its  atrong  flavou  of  mask. 
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TIm  i^ant  will  itand  the  wiaier  id  a  commoD  hot-Jied.  «>d 

in  this  ctM  mkv  be  coniidered  bieonial.  The  seed  mim 
be  planted  early. 

MiRTLE,  BVBBCRECH — Vinca  MMOT — is  an  everffv^i 
vine,  producmg  blue  flowen.  Theire  are  MvenJ  species, 
and  ail  neat  and  pretty  in  their  place. 

NiuicmBva — a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  mawiged  precisely 
like  the  hyacinth.  It  blooms  taily,  is  very  beaulifu],  and 
in  firagrant  Thb  plant  is  hardy,  and  well  ealculated  to 
bloom  in  a  pot,  in  the  green-house,  or  in  a  parioor.  It  ii 
inopagated  by  bulbous  offsets,  which  increase  every  year. 
Polyanlfaos  Narcissus  and  jonquils,  both  elegant  flowering 
plants,  are  propagated  and  cultivated,  in  all  respects,  in  the 
tame  manner. 

Nabtuktioh — an  annual  [dant,  with  showy  flowers. 
The  seeds  are  enveloped  iu  fleshy  poda,  which,  before  they 
became  ripe,  are  excellent  for  pickling.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  rery  early  in  the  spriuf^  The  planta  abould  be 
simported  from  the  groond  by  bushy  sticks. 

PASSioN-PLOWci — PaMtifiora — is  a  perennial  vine,  which 
produces  a  very  beautiful  flower.  The  name  oiiginated 
from  the  large  ctmi  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  surrounded 
by  appendages  resemUing  a  Arry.  Tbe  plant  is  also  beau- 
tiAil ;  and,  like  tlie  honeysuuile,  has  a  succession  of  flowen 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  tender,  and  suitable  for  the  grees- 
honse.  It  wilt  not  endure  a  northern  winter  in  opea 
ground.     It  is  best  raised  from  cuttings. 

P.BaNT — Pmona — is  a  perennial,  that  has  a  rery  grand 
flower,  bat  of  short  duration.  There  are  several  q>eGies 
much  admired.     Propagated  from  offsets. 

Pba,  awBBT. — laJhynu  odoratva. — Th^e  are  many  ape 
cies  as  to  colour  and  fragrance.  These  are  mtniBl,  The 
everlasting  pea  {Latitynu  Uui/oUut)  is  perennial,  and  pro- 
duces many  clnstera  of  showy  flowers,  and  remains  Id 
bloom  a  long  time.  The  seed  should  be  planted  early 
in  the  spring. 

Peach,  DtraBLB-^LowsRiNa. — This  is  a  very  showy  tree ; 
its  fiowera  are  as  double  and  as  laree  as  the  smaller  s<«ts 
of  roses — ^bardy,  and  treated  like  outer  peach-treea. 

Pink— Z)ianMus — is  a  perennial  plant,  too  well  known 
to  be  described  here.  There  are  many  kinds,  as  to  size 
and  c<doar,  but  all  are  fragrant.  They  are  desirable  articlea 
for  a  flowe^garden,  and  are  easily  propagated  by  seed,  by 
layers,  and  t^  dividing  the  roots. 

Pn^tNNUL  SDNFLOWEK,  DOUBLE — HsfiOBlAttt  MMftjI^lff^  [  (■ 
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— «  a  fine  ^uit  to  beradfy  a  border — propi^Med  hj  Mad, 
r  by  dividiDg  Ihe  roots. 

PoLVANTuos. — This  pereonial  plant  (iVwdJa  pob/im- 
Uua)  ii  hardy,  haa  many  showy  flowen,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed. There  are  many  varietieB>  The  plant  blooms 
best  in  a  shady  situation.  It  is  best  propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots.  Polyanthos  Narc'«su6  is  a  very  pretty  perennial, 
well  calculated  to  bloom  in  a  paiiour.  It  is  bulboos-rooted, 
and  easily  propagated  by  offsets. 

PvnETHHUM  Partuzniom,  eofumonly  called  doable  fe- 
verfew, is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  prodocea  an  Sundance 
of  white  flowers,  and  continues  in  bloom  a  long  time.  It 
is  easily  prc«tagated  by  the  seed. 

Poppy — Papmer — is  an  annual  plant,  admired  for  its 
great  variety  in  size  and  in  Aower.  The  double  are  very 
showy,  but,  like  beauty,  soon  fade.  It  u  a  medicinu 
plant,  and  easily  cultivated. 

PuxPLK  avAciNTH  BBAK — Dotxchot-^  BU  unnal  nin- 
ner,  producing  lai^  clusters  of  purple  flowers,  much  ad- 
mired. The  seed  should  be  planted  early,  and  the  plants 
defended  from  the  frost 

RosK. — iiota. — This  bvourite  flower  is  worthy  of  all 
the  care  and  attention  that  can  be  paid  to  it  There  are 
many  varieties,  as  to  size,  singulanty,  ft^iage,  beauty,  and 
fragrance.  Some  catalogues  enumerate  more  than  five 
hundred  varieties.  Messrs.  G.  Tfaorbum  &  Son  have  a 
splendid  collection  in  their  greenhouse,  Liber^  Street 
New  York.  No  class  of  plants  yields  more  intrinsic  de- 
lights than  this.  It  is  unrivalled.  To  describe  the  beauties 
and  excellence  of  the  various  species  would  fill  a  volume. 

They  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  but,  as  the  seed  sel- 
dom comes  up  tiU  the  second  year,  the  usual  mode  oi 
propagation  is  by  suckers,  which  come  ont  near  the  old 
stems,  during  the  summer.  The  suckers,  when  planted 
out,  should  be  cut  down  to  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground. 
The  time  for  planting  is  either  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  or  in  April.  As  to  the  management,  the 
ground  should  be  kept  good,  and  dng  every  autumn.  They 
should,  except  when  trained  against  a  wall,  be  kept  cut 
down  to  a  certain  height,  according  to  their  natural  sixe; 
for  when  they  get  long  stems  and  limbs,  they  produce  ft^w- 
er  flowers.  All  the  weak,  dead  or  dying  wood  should  be 
pruned  out  close,  without  leaving  any  ugly  atubs.  "  Tb: 
yellow  rose  rmuirea  an  airy  situation  and  a  grw^T  aoU, 
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and  that,  kvvtj  v^x-ma.  One  htK  of  the  old  wood  sbooM  g 
be  cut  down  within  four  inches, of  the  gronnd;  by  tfaia 
means  a  BOGcesnon   of  thriAy,  bloonuDK  shoots  will  be 
kqit  vf. 

rhe  Chinese  monthly  roses  are  propagated  by  cnrdiigs, 
taken  in  the  ^ring,  and  properiy  placed  in  moist  earth. 
These  are  generally  tCDder,  and  require  to  be  taken  into  a 
gteeo-faouie  oi  parlour  during  the  winter.  There  are  some, 
howerer,  that  are  very  hardy,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  frost. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  a  Chinese  pale-red,  monthly 
rose,  which  has  stood  out  for  several  years,  being  only  cov- 
ered with  a  box,  during  the  severity  of  the  winter.  It  is 
now  February  28,  1828,  and  the  foliage  is  yet  bright,  al- 
though it  haa  been  frozen  many  times,  during  the  present 
winter.  The  thermometer,  however,  has  not  been  lowtr, 
Uie  present  season,  than  one  degree  above  tera." 

BJxiE  ACACIA — liobinia  kitpida — is  a  singular  shrub,  pro- 
oncing  many  clusters  of  Sowers,  much  admired.  Propa- 
gated by  shoot!  Irom  the  roots. 

RoBB^ai.ouRED  HiBiscDS — HUttMcm  pabithit — is  a  pejy 
ennial  plant,  producing  very  showy  flowera — makes  a  good 
appearance  in  a  border.     Easily  propagated  from  the  seed. 

RuDBKCKiA — ft  perennial  plant,  producing  many  flowers, 
which  are  very  durable  and  much  admired.  Propagated 
heat  by  dividing  the  roots. 

ScAkLET  cACALiA — Caealia  coecmeo — is  a  small  annual 
tiant,  which  produces  numerous  scarlet  flowers,  very  showy. 
Easily  raised  from  the  seed. 

ScAHLET  LTCHNia — Lyclmu  chaleedoniea — is  a  perennial 

?lant  There  are  two  varieties,  the  single  and  the  double, 
'he  single  is  pretty,  but  the  double  is  splendid;  The  for- 
mer is  propagated  from  seed,  and  the  latter  by  dividing  tbe 

Siberian  crad. — This  is  a  small  tree,  esteemed  for  its 
large,  fragrant  flowers,  and  for  its  small  fruiL  The  Pmvt 
pnimjaiia  prodnces  a  beautiful  longish  froit  The  Pym  bac- 
cata,  or  cneny  crab,  bears  a  bMutifut  round  fruit.  The 
Pyna  ^ttetabilit,  or  Chinese  double  blossom,  baa  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  family.  They  are  all  delicate  in 
form  and  flower. 

Show-ball  trbb — Yirburmm  opiih$ — is  a  beautiful 
shrub,  eq>ecial)y  when  in  bloom.     It  is  [vopagated  by 

SHowBKEar—Sfmpluria  racemom — is    i  Bmall  alirvb. 


H'hich  proHates  iloBten  ot  white  Iruit  in  autumn,  and  is 
,   omumcntal.    Propagated  best  by  suckers. 

Spipe-wood — Lavvt  benxmit — is  a  rery  fragraat  shrub, 
of  medicinal  virtues.  It  growi  best  in  the  ahade,  and 
sometimes  bears  a  long,  green,  spicy  fruit.  It  is  propagated 
by  suctiers. 

SptDmrotvr—Tyadeacantia—it  a  singnlar  perennial  plant, 
nbich  is  in  bloom  for  a  long  time.  The  blue  is  more  ad- 
mired than  the  white.  It  requires  a  light  covering  during 
the  aeveritf  of  winter ;  and  is  propagated  by  dividing  ihc 
roots. 

SpnixA.^This  is  a  amal)  shrub,  loaded  with  delicatu 
flawers  in  the  season  of  its  blooming.  Propai;ii>ted  liy 
suckers. 

Strihoa,  or  Mock  orange. — A  shrub,  which  h»i  flowers 
much  like  those  of  the  orange.  It  makes  a  pretty  appear- 
ance with  other  sbrubheiy.    Propagated  by  suckers. 

Strawberrt  tkeb — Euongmua — is  m  very  handsome 
ihmb,  producing,  in  autumn,  an  abundance  of  fruit,  some- 
what resembling  the  strawberry.  The  European  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  American.  It  baa  been  called  the  bunting 
(mA,  from  its  appearance  when  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  ft 
ia  propagated  by  seed  and  by  suckers. 

Sweet  bay — Laanu  nodin* — Is  a  very  pretty  eveigreen 
shrub,  welt  calculated  to  stand  (in  a  large  pot)  in  the  par- 
lour during  winter.     Propagated  by  suckers. 

SwBBT  William,  or  Poetic  piwk — Dianthtu  barlmtut — la 
an  imperfect  perenni^,  producing  very  handsome  flowers  of 
amall  size.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  the  plants  of  which 
do  not  produce  flowers  like  those  of  the  parent  plant,  ex- 
cept by  chance.  It  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots. 

Tvur. — TUtpo. — In  no  family  of  plants  has  Nature  t-o 
varied  her  delicate  tints  as  in  this.  There  are  more  than 
triz  hundred  varieties  of  this  splendid  flower  cultivated  in 
the  Linntean  Garden  on  Long  Island.  During  the  tulip 
fever,  which  raged  in  Holland,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centnry,  some  splendid  varieties  were  sold  ff  i 
enormous  sums  of  money ;  one  of  which,  called  the  rtcf- 
rot,  brought  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  tulip  may  be  mised  from  seed  ;  but  it  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  (he  auricula,  mere  chance  if  one  be  obtained,  that 
will  produce  flowers  like  those  of  (he  parent  plant  Tliey 
are  beat  propagated  by  the  bulbs. 

There  is  something  respecting  thia  plant  astoniriiiub 
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After  dowering,  the  fotitge  tad  roota  decsj,  m  <l  k  bulb  m 
bulbs  are  formed  of  the  jniceB  of  the  old  plaot.  A  bulb 
coDtaiDB  all  the  parts  of  tfae  future  plant,  and  soon  becomes 
u  much  disengaged  from  the  decayed  pareot  plant,  as  (be 
ripe  acorn  U  disengaged  from  its  parent  tiea.  At  this  time, 
they  may  be  carried  (like  many  other  bulbs)  ftny  length 
of  distance  in  dry  moss  or  dry  sand.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed out,  about  three  inches  below  the  surface,  in  a  rii^  soil, 
in  August  or  September ;  after  which  they  throw  out  roots, 
and  prepare  for  an  early  appearuice  in  the  enAiing  ^riog. 
If  the  bulbs  be  kept  through  the  winter,  sud  pl&nted  in  the 
spring,  they  do  not  thrive  that  sesson.  The  nice  varieties 
should  be  taken  up  after  the  decay  of  the  old  plantx,  every 
year,  air-dried,  and  kept  until  September  or  October,  and 
then  planted. 

Vknitian  sumach,  or  FRiNax  tkib— AAnt  corimw~-is  a 
very  singular  and  beautiful  tree,  which  is  loaded  "  during 
summer  with  tufts  of  russet-colon  red  down,  and  forms  the 
most  singular  ornament  of  the  garden."  It  has  been  called 
the  KKoke  tree.     Propagated  by  layers  and  by  suckers. 

VioLKT,  BLua,  FBAORANT. — This  little  plant  (  VioUi  edo- 
nta\  is  perennial ;  the  flowers  blue,  double  and  fragrant. 
It  blooms  early  in  the  season,  and  continues  in  flower  foe 
Bonte  time.  "  It  is  of  considerable  use  in  chymical  inqui- 
ries, to  detect  an  acid  or  an  alkali;  the  former  cbansing 
the  blue  colour  to  a  red,  and  the  luter  to  a  green."  It  ii 
best  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  which  qiread  very 
much. 

FRUITS. — The  following  was  written  for  this  work,  at 
the  request  of  the  compiler,  bv  b  distinguished  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agncultural  Society : — 

Under  the  titles  of  each  species  of  fruits,  we  have 
treated  of  their  culture,  and  general  character :  this  article 
will  be  devoted,  exclusively,  to  the  selection  of  the  most 
approved  sorts  of  each  species  of  fruits.  Nothing  can  be 
more  annoying,  nothing  more  embarrassing  to  those,  who 
are  desirous  of  making  valuable  collections  of  fruit-trees, 
without  any  previous  personal  experience,  than  tbe  intei^ 
minable  lists,  and  the  indiscriminate  praise  bestowed  by 
nursery  men.  We  blame  them  not — it  is  their  business 
and  their  profit — the  greater  the  variety  of  new  names, 
the  greater  the  sale.  Yet  it  is  true,  (hat  of  the  IfiO  varie- 
ties of  apples,  and  the  equally  great  number  <rf  pears — of 
the  vast  collections  of  peaches  and  cherries,  there  uf 
but  «  few  which  -u^  of  superior  quality,  and  theie  *ff!W, 
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_^KKriOT'<>lv  iielened.  will  unplr  mB'je  'br  all  thr  wanta  of 
private  fckiuilies.  For  the  market-gardener  in  the  vicinity 
of  great  cities,  a  more  ample  list  may  be  of  great  uk  and 
profit  So,  alao,  tlie  amateur  of  greM  fortune  may  be  desi- 
rous, as  a  matter  of  curiosi^,  of  having  in  his  possessioD 
every  known  variety.  Yet  he  will  acknowledge,  after  all, 
tltat,  if  he  cannot  sell  thtsm,  seven  eighths  of  the  whole 
number  will  perish,  hecause  better  fruits  are  in  eating  at 
the  same  time.  How  few  apples  and  pears  can  be  dispo^ 
cd  of  by  a  private  family  during  the  period  when  the 
peaches  are  in  perfection  I  The  famous  Duhamel,  the 
greatest  cultivator  and  writer  on  Ihiit-trees  in  any  country 
or  ace,  tAer  devoting  two  tiuarto  volumes  in  describing  all 
the  fruits  of  France  known  in  his  day,  terminates  by  giving 
a  list  of  forty  or  fifty  sorts  which  would  suffice  for  the  lux- 
ury of  any  private  man.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  a 
selection,  we  will  not  say  of  the  btat,— (or  as  the  tastes  of 
men  differ,  it  would  he  arrogant  to  say  this, — but  of  what 
we  esteem  the  best,  and  which  are  most  generally  efteeio- 
ed,  addiag  something  of  the  qualities  of  each.  We  shall 
introduce  them  in  the  order  of  ripentng. 

Afplbs. — JaaeUag  or  Jametiag. — ^Thls  is  the  earliest  m 
pie  of  our  country,  and  is  very  pleasant  and  vali-'blc  for 
Its  quality  of  early  ripening.  It  is  fit  for  ^ple-aauce  on 
the  20tfa  of  June,  and  for  eating  early  in  July. 

Earb/  twnmer  peamain. — This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  summer  apples ;  ia  of  a  reddish  colour,  fit  for  the  tablv 
and  for  cooking ;  it  baa  the  desirable  quality  of  flourishing 
in  light  and  sandy  soils  j  ripens  the  first  of  August. 

The  cot^in^. — This  is  a  favourite  ^ple  in  EnglaDd  fo>- 
pics  and  stewing ;  is  fit  fcH*  this  use  in  August,  and  lasts  till 
October. 

Si^erutn  croft. — This  ^iple  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  preserve,  to  be  used  in  winter.  One 
small  tree  will  suffice  for  a  family.  It  is  ripe  in  August, 
and  sbould  be  preserved  before  it  becomes  mealy. 

MonttroM  pwpm. — This  is  an  enormous  ^>}Me,  of  tran- 
sient duration,  but  of  good  flavour.     One  tree  would  suffice 


It  is  a  small  bearer,  but  as  a  co<^ng  apple  it  is  valuable , 
ripens  in  October. 

Pmmu  d'apiy  or  lad^  "ppl*- — ^Thii  is  a  beautiful  little 
apple;  a  constant  bearer;  an  ornament  to  the  dessert,  from 
November  to  April.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  k> 
prin^pal  value  it  its  oroajneut  to  the  table.  Onn  bee 
will  suffice.  ^  ~  I 


Dwitar  OTt& — It  ia  %  luge  tnd  handsome  (rait,  lugb- 
I7  Mteemed;  rq>ciu  in  Oelaber,  and  keeps  for  som* 
months. 

B^fiower. — ^This  apple  we  can  deddedljr  recommend, 
from  twenty  years'  trit).  It  U  a  great  bearer — beanliful 
bri^t  yellow :  it  is  fit  for  cooking  and  for  the  table ;  ripens 
in  November,  and  will  keep  till  March.  lt»  skin  is  so 
leader,  that  it  must  be  gathered  with  great  care,  and  put 
op  with  equal  tenderness.  It  is  the  most  popular  apple  in 
Philadelphia,  and  would  be  so  here,  if  ita  merits,  and  ita 
careful  management  in  putting  it  up,  were  generally  known 
It  is  a  vigorous  and  healthy  tree. 

Bib$Ume  pippm. — This  is  a  celebrated  English  spple,  ol 
fine  flavour,  and  some  beauty.  It  will  keep  from  Novembei 
to  February.  It  has  the  pippin  texture,  is  rather  a  shy 
bearer,  and  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  extensively :  but  one 
or  two  trees  would  reward  the  cultivator. 

The  two  SpUienbergi — the  NetDlon  and  Emma. — Tiiese 
are  American  fruits,  of  the  very  finest  qnaTity,  keepinfi; 
sound,  and  retaining  their  flavour  till  May,  from  December. 
They  bear  entry  war ^  though,  like  all  others  of  thb  class, 
they  have  their  lull  and  their  scanty  years  of  bearing.  It 
u  however  admitted,  that  they  are  declining,  not  in  good- 
ness, but  in  fertility.  On  new  lands  they  may  do  well  for 
fifty  years  more. 

The  Baldwin  apple,  formerly  called  the  Pecker  apple. — 
This  is  probably  a  Massachusetts  production,  originatingin 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  It  is  now  in  its  prime;  a 
healthy  tree;  an  enormous  bearer;    bearing  every  other 

J 'ear,  and  in  the  intermediate,  one  not  producing  an  apple ; 
or  beauty,  richness,  and  other  fine  qualities,  not  yielding 
to  any  apple  in  the  world,  except  the  American  apple  called 
the  Newtown  pippin.  It  is  in  eating  from  December  to 
the  first  of  April. 

The  Newtoum  pippm. — This  is  a  NciV  Jersey  production  ; 
the  finest  apple  m  our  country.  It  flourishes  with  us,  but 
iU  fruit  is  not  so  fine  as  those  grown  in  New  Jersey.  In 
.<riine  situations  it  however  succeeds  almost  as  well  &<•  in 
NiMv  Jersey,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  iu  every  garden, 
a-*  i(s  fruit  will  keep  t'll  May. 

The  Adiftury  m$elvtij. — This  is  a  standard  notnml  fniit 
"f  Massachusetts.  Every  other  year  it  is  a  grvtit  bearer, 
Itn  fruit  is  pleasant  for  the  table  from  January  tn  July, 
if  kept  in  a  cold  place.  We  add  nothing  fariher  in  favour 
of  the  Roxbuiy  russeting,  because  its  great  merits  for  out 
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dimtte  are  treil  known.  We  can  find  no  retaon  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  ever  known  in  any  other  country. 

hJtode  Island  greening. — This,  too,  seems  to  be  a  Yankee 
production,  and  a  most  valuable  tree  it  is.  It  bears  in  al- 
ternate years.  It  is  too  great  a  bearer.  The  tree  is 
inclined  to  bend  down,  and  bear  low.  This  fault  ahould 
be  corrected.  It  is  principally  valuable  as  a  cooking  f^le, 
in  which  respect  ills  superior  to  any  other.  For  the  tabic 
it  is  good  only  when  better  fruit  cannot  be  had. 

Oardnerh  twteliag. — This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
apples  for  baking.  It  bears  in  alternate  years.  It  will 
keep  till  April,  but  it  is  prone  to  rot 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  sweet  apples  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  and  many  fine  varieties  of  winter  apples, 
which  we  have  omitted.  Every  one  knows  the  nonewcA, 
and  the  peornxriR,  superior  to  almost  any  in  our  list, 
but  both  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the  decline,  though  we  rec- 
ommend their  culture,  on  a  small  scale,  to  all  who  have 
extent  of  ground  ■  our  object  being  simply  to  select  for 
small  cultivators  the  most  approved  varieties.  Coxe, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  earliest  and  most  extensive  cultivator 
on  a  great  scale,  has  recommended  the  following  selection 
of  apples ;  and  in  his  judgment  we  place  great  reliance : — 

Wba,  Hpeu  bi        Norambar. 
Lain  peAjmuDj  do. 

Bell-dower. 

New«rt[n 


aing,  ripcu  in  June  sod  July. 


Bough  apple, 

Eariy  peannun,  Auguai. 

SonunerRiH,  do. 

CmWiof,  SepUmber. 

Mitdens  bhsh,  do. 

Hairiae'xnh,  do. 

CBaiiw,  do. 

Runbo,  Oelober. 

Fall  pippin,  do. 

Doeuir  Bpfile,  -*' 


Hidiad  Raur] 


We  think  our  own  selection  preferable  for  these  Nor- 
thern Suies. 

Pkaas. — Petit  Mittcat. — To  those  who  wish  to  have 
the  eailiest  possible  ripe  pear,  this  insignificant  bat  premir 
ture  pear  may  be  desirable. 

Rovtekt  Aatt/.~Tbis  pear  is  beantifiil,  and  bigbly  flft- 
Tovred,  and  one  small  tree  is  all  that  any  cultivator  wonld 
desire.  We  know  it  by  the  name  of  Catherine,  or,  as  it  ia 
pronounced,  Kattem, 

Madeleine,  or  green  dtinelL — This  is  a  fine  summer  pMT. 

SScinleu  pear,  or  btanqaette  d  Imtgiie  queue,  ia  a  deUtaoiM^ 
bat  ahort-faved  pear. 

l^parjpu  ia  a  pleamnt  pear. 
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Bad  Imgamal  is  a  ':  Motifiil  pear  of  Ae  davoiiT  of  Ikr 
benamots. 

The  reoi  JargamdU  U  one  of  the  finest  summer  pean. 
It  ia  a  great  and  conatant  bearer,  and  comes  in  between  the 
nna!ler  fruits  of  the  garden,  the  strawberry  and  raspberry, 
and  the  peach.  Ab  seen  in  Boston  market,  K  is  a  carica- 
ture of  ue  fniit  raised  by  the  cultivator  for  his  own  use> 
It  is  gathered  unripe,  and  artificially  ripened  by  being  put 
up  in  great  masses. 

The  timmtr  good  Chn^im  is  a  luscious  and  juicy  pear 
bnt  it  IS  •carcely  pos^Ue  to  raise  it  in  the  country,  being 
subject  to  spots  and  cracks. 

Sainiad,  ripening  early  in  August,  is  a  detickraa  pear  in 
good  soils :  n  poor  land  it  is  of  do  value. 

A«ca'i  btrgamot  is  one  of  the  finest  pears  grown  in  shel- 
tered situatiooB;  but  in  exposed  ones,  its  Mves  fall,  and 
its  fnat  is  acid. 

The  grey  bttrri,  the  prince  of  pears  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  sb^tered  gardens  of  France,  is  of  no  value  in  the  coon 
try,  unless  on  walla,  or  in  gardens  shdtered  by  w«Ut  oi 
bills. 

SeeUe  pear. — This  is  the  greatest  aeqnintion  yet  made 
to  the  list  of  pears  ht  New  England  culture.  It  is  bardjr, 
bears  every  year,  is  subject  to  no  casualty,  and  its  flavour, 
to  most  persons,  is  the  finest  of  any  pear  yet  known.  It 
lasts  about  six  weeks,  from  Sept  16th  to  Nov.  lat.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native.  No  man  should  be  withont  ttiree 
or  lour  of  them. 

Moor-fowl  egg. — This  pear  ripens  in  November ;  is  deli- 
I'iousi  though  of  a  peculiar  flavour. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  pear,  which  is  striped,  ia  (he 
i^rden  of  John  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  at  Cambridge. 

The  St.  McKaePt  pear,  by  the  French  called  Dofemi.— 
This  pear  was,  till  lately,  the  pride  of  our  gardras.  Bean- 
tifid  beyond  any  other  pear,  melting,  and  extremely  Bn«et, 
it  bore  the  pahn  of  all  autumnal  pears.  Causes  unknown 
bave,  for  ten  successive  years,  blighted  its  &nit ;  yet  we 
advise  the  continued  culture  of  it,  because  we  have  seen 
the  peach,  alter  fifteen  years  of  failure,  rerame  its  wonted 
fertility  and  vigour. 

Jfesnrs  Jean. — ^This  is  an  admirable  pear ;  hardy,  pn» 
lific,  of  a  breakinji;  texture,  extremely  sweet,  and  lipeiing 
n  November  and  December.  It  seems  to  m  lo  >e  rather 
on  the  decline,  bnt,  in  new  gardens,  itm^  revivti. 

The  .^siory,  or  Gib$im,  or  AndretM  pnr.r^Tbma  VttiDW 
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umea  an;  oolj  given  becaiue  we  uc  ignonnl  of  the  real 
Dunc.  It  ia  K  European  pear,  unquestioDably,  and  the 
new  names  are  only  given  to  the  same  tree,  because  tba 
mane  uUntir.al  tree  has  had,  in  the  Mine  gaiden,  three  *<i(> 
cessive  on  ners. 

It  is  a  very  fine,  but  transient  pear,  of  beautiful  form,  and 
.'sccllent  qualilies,  ripening  in  September,  which  lessens 
ts  value. 

The  Bergamotte  Cretname. — This  pear,  iD  perfection, 
though  r»ther  austere,  bas  all  the  high  flavoar  of  the  bergor 
mot  family ;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  crack  tban  any  other 
pear  whatever.  The  writer  of  this  article,  after  twen^ 
years'  trial,  has  been  compelled  to  regraA  ifaem  all*  It  will 
not  suit  the  country,  unlesa  sheltered. 

The  Vfrffototwe.— This,  one  of  the  finest  peara  of  France, 
is  subject  to  the  same  evil  as  the  foregoing,  and  we  sol- 
emnly warn  the  cultivators  in  the  country  not  to  try  it 
unless  they  hare  terraces  or  walls. 

The  Cblnar. — The  same  remarks  will  ^ply  to  this  pear 
also.  We  apeak  from  long  experience,  and  from  the  expe- 
rience of  other  eminent  cultivators.  We  must  not  listen  to 
French  or  American  writers.  This  pesr  u  not  suited,  with 
us,  but  to  the  city,  or  to  the  opulent  cultivators,  who  make 
an  artificial  shelter  for  their  trees  either  by  walls,  or  build- 
ings, or  terraces. 

The  St.  Oermain. — ^Thb  most  noble  varie^-  of  the  pear 
family  succeeded  as  well  in  the  country  aa  in  town  dur- 
ing ^e  first  twen^  years  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  but  it  fau 
failei]  during  neariy  fifteen  years.  It  has  seemed  to  be 
recovering,  and  we  should  advise  the  continued  enhnre  of 
it  for  a  few  years  longer,  as  it  is  superior  to  any  pear  except 
the  following. 

The  Amitretlt. — This  pear  was  introduced  into  this  state 
in  1812.  Mr.  Cose,  who  sent  it  here,  called  it  the  Am- 
brttte.  It  is  an  ordinary  pear  in  its  appearaaee;  a  strong, 
vigorous,  great-bearing  tree.  Not  knowing  its  character,  it 
was  first  eaten  as  soon  as  it  wiu  soft ;  but  accidrat  obliging 
us  to  keep  it  longer,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  die  beat  win- 
ter pears  grown  in  our  climate.  It  baa  high  praise  in 
France.  Its  merit  with  us,  however,  is,  that  it  nears  our 
climate  perfecdy.  One  small  tree,  imported  in  1813,  bore 
five  barrels  of  fruit  in  I8I6. 

Of  the  baking  pears  there  are  many  varietieB  :— 

The  pomtd  ptar  is  a  great  bearer,  and  nakea  a  nlnbla 
haking  and  stewing  pear. 


The  tnni  PMVt  w  called  in  this  ncini^,  if  oeaAy  m 

Valuable,  as  Uie  frnit  is  now  ftonnd  in  the  month  of  ApriL 

The  CatUiae  ii  «)«o  valuable  from  the  same  qttalities,  and 
IS  much  more  beaattful. 

The  t^xmith  good  ChrittioK  is  tlso  a  great  bearer,  and 
fitted  for  the  same  purposes. 

We  may  now  add  the  valuable  varieties  of  pears  sent  to 
thii  country  by  Mr.  Knight,  with  many  more  introduced 
by  that  indefatigable  and  most  saceessiiil  cultivator  of 
fruits  in  New  England,  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Brook- 
line,  to  whom  our  northern  horticulture  is  deeply  indebted 
for  his  liberal  dissemination  of  his  new  and  valuable 
varieties. 

Mr.  Knight's  tre.es  are  all  of  them  entirebf  a«iD,  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  produced  by  him,  but  principally  by  Mr. 
Van  Mons,  of  the  Netheriajub.  The  new  kinds,  tbua  in- 
troduced, are  as  follows : — 

Catnmuml. — This  pear  has  borne  fruit.  It  ripens  in 
September — is  of  a  fair  size,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  deli- 
cious to  the  taste;  well  adapted  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
St.  AEchaeP;  should  it  fail  us. 

NiqioUon,  said  to  ripen  in  October,  is  described  as  a  fine 
fruit — has  not  home  in  this  country. 

Marie  LomMe  is  equally  recommended — ripening  in 
October — is  showing  abundance  of  fruit  the  present 
year. 

Buerrt  J&wz  showed  its  fruit  in  1826 — a  beantifnl  and 
large  pear,  of  buttery  texture,  ripening  in  October — is  also  in 
fruit  tnis  year. 

TWbtgloH — praised  as  a  beautiful  fruit — not  in  bearing. 

Patte  QA»ar — a.  late  fruit — not  in  bearing. 

Cotmar  tPhyver — a  late  fruit — not  in  bearing. 

Harden  pont  de  Printenu — showing  fruit  diis  year,  and 
presumed  to  be  the  best  frait  of  the  pear  kind  for  onr  cli- 
mate— ripening  in  April  and  May. 

Poirs  d'Ara^berg—tiio  represented  as  an  excellent 
pear.  Mr.  Perkins  has  also  received  many  other  new  va- 
rieties, among  which  we  recollect  the  Charlet  d'Autriehe 
and  die  Sjbimehe. 

The  only  object  in  introducing  into  this  list  these  new 
varieties,  is  to  say,  that  though  we  have  distributed  several 
thousand  scions  and  buds,  and  although  we  have  been  rob- 
bed of  many  more,  yet  we  have  so  many  flourishing  shoots, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  as  many  buds  the  easn* 
season,  and  grafU  the  season  following,  as  we  hav«  e 
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Dcen  able  to  do,  having  kept  the  tiees  in  a  bush  state,  tn 
encourage  the  growth  of  shoots  for  cultivation. 

Peaches. — This  class  of  fniits  is  so  natural  to  our 
country,  that  a  grest  variety,  unknown  to  £uropenn  culti- 
vators, are  found,  of  very  considerable  merit.  We  shall 
therefore  take  notice  of  the  varieties  only  more  paiticulariy 
listinguished. 

The  two  varieties  of  nutmeg  peaches  have  no  merit  what 
ci-er,  except  their  great  precocity.  The  earliest  peach  of 
any  value  is  the  earlg  Aime,  a  white  and  very  tolerable 

Tho  iHhile  Magdalen,  I         The  red  MagdalcD, 

The  rDval  Keixiaziaii,  j         The  (dmireble. 
The  albern,  Tin  old  Newing<oo, 

The  tvall,  The  leioii  ds  Venu, 

The  iiobleflE,  I  Jaqnes'  rareripe. 

These  we  can  recommend  as  excellent  fruits.  Tbete 
aie  many  others  of  excellent  quality,  both  foreign  and 
native ;  but  these  will  suffice  for  a  moderate-sized 
garden. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  native  peaches,  the  value  of 
which  is  often  as  great  as  that  of  any  peaches  which  have 
names,  particularly  of  those  which  have  a  yellow  flesh. 
The- yellow-fleshed  peaches  are  more  apt  to  propagate  their 
like  from  the  stone  than  any  other  peaches. 

The  neclarine. — Though  this  fruit  is  nothing  but  asmooth 
peach,  yet  it  is  far  more  tender,  and  requires  either  a  wall, 
JT  a  fence,  or  the  side  of  some  building,  to  protect  it  Tba 
varietiea  are  not  numerous.     The  best  are. 

The  Einige ;  ripeos  in  August.  I  fleriml ;    npeiB  in  SepUuber. 

Tin  while)  sbeauiibl  fiuU} —  I  Lale  Newingum ;  rich  and  ntall- 

SqXBinber.  I  mgi  September. 

Lewis'9uecianne,aBostoBiir»-  I  Red  ttomao;   B   bnuliiiil  and 

duciisfl;    beaiUibl;  yellow-  |  liigMy  SavnHed  vBiiel}. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  others,  but  these  we  recom* 
mend. 

The  apricot. — This  requires  some  shelter  also ;  should  be 
planted  in  a  yard,  or  on  the  south  aide  of  a  building ;  if 
nailed  to  it  as  an  espalier,  the  better.    The  best  are, 

The  Breda,    |    lite  Bmneb,    [    The  Moor  park,    |    Tbe  peach  apiicot. 

CHERar. — The  varieties  are  innumerable.  For  email 
gardens  we  recommend 

TheMayrluke,lbril9eailbev,      I   Tbe  black  Tananaa, 

The  rwdnton  white-bean ;  I    11w  ivd  mouutl  new  wiely ,  ctJM 

TTie  liigarou,  or  lata  •rfiiieJiean,  the  Dowoar  djarry. 

Tbe  oiuly  aiid  the  lata  black-hmit,  | 

Sir    Knight's    new    sorts    are    not    yet    tested    fceiN^I.. 


136  n^iti.irs. 

Fur  pies  attd  pudtlings,  u  w^w  dm  idr  Utt  hew,  -v  j 
g«rdea  should  have  a  Morello,  which  i*  very  jtiicjr, 
though  very  acid. 

Pldm. — The  best  plum  known  it  the  green  gage^ 
which  the  French  call  Reine  Claude.  Otbera  of  eiteemett 
value  aie  the 


Bbkries. — The  English  garden  Tnulberry  la  a  highif 
esteemed  fruit,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  winter-killed  in  oui'  cli- 
mate, unless  in  ehellered  ipota. 

Oootebern. — This  is  a  &ae  ihiit,  as  brought  to  perfectioD 
in  Great  Bntun.  The  varieties  arc  almost  inffnite.  The 
gardenere  have  given  names  to  several  hundred.  The  only 
Jtrection  should  bu  to  send  the  best  Lanctahire  or  ScotcR 
gooseberries,  of  varions  colours.  They  are  white,  green, 
yellow,  red,  and  dark  purple.  Some  of  the  smaller  sorts 
are  better  ^voured  than  any  of  the  larger  kinds. 

OtrraiM. — There  are  but  three  sorts  worth  cultivation — 
the  large  Dutch  white;  the  large  Dutch  red;  and  the 
Champaigne,  or  pink-coloured,  as  a  variety. 

Ratpbary. — There  a»  only  two  sorts  of  any  great  value— 
the  white  Antweip,  and  the  red  Antwerp.  The  cane,  cr 
smooth-stalked,  is  also  praised  by  some  persons,  but  we 
have  had  no  success  widi  it  j  it  seemi  to  as  to  he  oar  nativa 
raspberry. 

Strawb«ny. — For  the  chief  crop,  the  red  and  white 
Alpine  are  the  most  prolific:  for  show  and  Savour,  the 
pine-apple,  the  rosebetry,  the  scarlet  or  Vn^'nia,  and 
Knight's  Downton,  seem  to  us  to  include  all  that  need  be 
desired.  Mr.  Parmentier,  ofLong Island,  has  introduced  a 
sort  without  runners,  which  are  said  to  bear  twice.  We 
have  not  seen  them,  thonghthey  are  flowing  here. 

GARLICK, — ^Uiiun  satieam. — Gariic  b  a  hardy,  peren- 
nial plant,  with  a  bulbous  root,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Sicily  and  the  sooth  of  France.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
long  and  narrow.  The  bulb  is  composed  of  a  dozen  or  fif- 
teen subordinate  bulbs,  called  cloves. 

CuUurt. — Garlic  is  propagated  by  planting  ibe  dovesi 
or  subdivisions  of  the  bulbs,  and  prefers  a  '*  tight,  dry  soil, 
rich,  but  not  recently  dunged.  InFebruary,  March,  or begin- 
Dmg  of  April,  having  some  large,  full  bulba,  divide  them  into 
sn—tals  doves,  and  plant  uem  sing  y  in  beds,  in  ram 


Imigtiivise.  Set  them  from  six  louineinch.auunder,  twi 
or  three  inches  deep,  either  in  drills  or  in  bolex  made  with  a 
bluDt-ended  dibble.  Id  pl&ciog  the  cloves  in  drills,  thrust 
the  bottom  &  little  into  the  ground,  and  earth  them  over  the 
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**  Ef^pUj,  Aic  wbolesome  and  uieful  fruit  ia  to  be  found  u 
altuoal  eveiy  eotti«e  garden  in  Britain,  and  it  ought  to  be 
conndered  a  part  of  every  gardener's  duty  to  eacouragi:  the 
iutniductiou  of  its  most  useful  varieties  in  these  hnoible  en- 
ct'isures.  In  Lancashire  and  some  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
tit'*,  almost  every  cottager,  who  has  a.  garden,  cultivalcs  the 
gooseberry  with  a  view  to  prizes,  given  at  what  are  called 
gooseberry  prize  meetings ;  of  these  there  is  annually  pi:))- 
tislied  an  account,  with  the  names  and  weight  of  the  biic- 
rcssfiil  sorts,  in  what  is  called  the  Mancktater  Gooieberrg- 
Book.  The  prizes  var}' from  10«.  to  £5  or£  10;  the  scc- 
onil,  third,  to  the  sixth  and  tenth  degrees  of  merit,  receiv- 
ing often  proportionate  prizes.  There  are  meetings  held 
in  ihi:  spring  to  '  msJce  up,'  as  ihe  terra  i*,  the  sorts,  the 
pernoiis,  '■nd  the  conditions  of  the  exhibitiou  ;  aod  in  >-i- 
gust,  to  ivoigh  and  taste  the  fruit,  and  determine  the  prizt-s." 

Varietie). — Loudon  ssya,  "  The  present  lists  of  the  Lon- 
don nursery-men  contain  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  names ; 
but  those  of  some  of  the  Lancashire  groweTS  above  three 
bundiitd.  Forsyth,  in  ISOO,  mentions  ten  sorts  is  com- 
mon ;  and  adds  a  list  of  forty-three  new  sorts  grown  in 
Manchester. " 

Propagation. — ^The  gooseberry  may  be  propagated  by  all 
the  modes  applicable  to  trees,  or  shrubs ;  even  by  pieces 
of  the  roots ;  but  the  mode  by  enttiQgs  is  usually  adopted 
for  continuing  varieties,  and  that  by  seeds  for  procuring 
them. 

Af  »i:edt. — So  far  as  we  know, the  scientific  mode  o£im- 
pregiiating  one  variety  with  another  has  not  been  applied 
to  this  fruit.  In  general,  the  seed  of  some  choice  variety, 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  taken,  and  sown  in  autumn,  or  early  in 
the  spring,  in  beds  or  pots  of  rich,  light,  mellow  earth : 
when  the  plants  are  a  year  old,  they  are  planted  out  in 
nursery  rows,  to  be  cultivated  and  trained  there  a  year  oi 
two  :  tn  general,  they  will  bear  Ihe  third  year. 

By  cultmps. — The  best  season  for  planting  gooseberry 
cuttings  is  in  autumn,  just  before  the  leaves  begin  to  fall : 
early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
thawed,  however,  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  from  the  baarins  sboota.  Cut  them 
to  such  a  length  as  the  strength  and  ripeness  of  the  wood 
will  bear,  and  cut  off  all  the  buds  eicept  three,  or  at  most 
four,  at  top.  and  train  the  plants  with  a  single  stem  of  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  hi^h,  from  the  top  of  which  &t  branchea 
Ao«Id  radiate  upwards  at  an  an^e  of  40",  nbetter  if  4Jt'| 


Hkynea,  an  Engtiih  writer,  adviieti  talcing  off  cottingt  In 
Inly,  wben  the  Tniit  is  on  the  tree,  ia  order  to  make  sore 
of  the  sorts;  and  says,  by  Immediate  planting,  watering 
and  shading,  as  good  plants  are  produced  as  from  ripe  wood 
cuttings. 

"  SoU  and  tUe. — Any  good  garden-soil,  on  a  dry  bottom, 
and  well  oiauored,  will  suit  the  gooseberry.  That  whicL 
IB  soft  and  moist  produces  the  largest  frtiit  The  situKtion 
should  not  be  under  the  drip  of  trees  over-mocfa  shaded  or 
confined,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  small,  ill-flavoured,  and 
die  plants  apt  to  mildew.  Forsyth  says,  gooseberries  should 
be  dunged  every  year,  or  at  least  have  a  good  coat  of  dung 
once  in  two  years.  Haynes  recommends  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  loam  well  manured,  and  a  shaded  siluatioD.  The  last 
he  proposes  to  effect  by  planting,  among  his  compartments 
of  gooseberries,  rows  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west"— Louion. 

Final pUmtinff. — "The  season  for  plantiDe  gooseberries 
is  any  time  during  open  weadier,  from  October  till  March 
[or  the  1st  of  April  in  New  Englandl.  When  trees  are 
procured  from  the  public  nurseries,  choose  such  as  are  of 
some  advanced  siie,  about  three  years'  growth,  with  pretty 
full  heads,  for  immediate  plentiful  bearers.  Let  the  gene- 
ral supply  be  in  standard  bushes,  and  planted  principally 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  in  single  rows,  along  the  boundary 
edges  of  the  main  computoents.  When  the  object  is  to 
raise  large  quantities  of  fruit,  plantations  are  maae  in  con- 
tinoed  parallel  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  asunder,  bj  .-ix  feet 
in  the  row.  It  would  be  eligible  to  plant  a  few  sorts 
against  south  and  other  sunny  walls,  or  paling,  for  earlier 
and  lai^r  fruit;  and  oq  Dorth  walb  to  ripen  late  in  suc- 
cession. " — Abercrombie, 

Forsyth  says,  "The  market-gardeners  about  London 
plant  them  in  rows,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  apart  from  row 
to  row,  and  six  feet  from  pluit  to  plant,  in  Uie  raws.  In 
small  gardens  I  would  recommend  planting  them  in  a  com- 
partment by  themselves,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  four  feet  from  plant  to  plant ;  or  you  may 
plant  them  round  the  edges  of  the  compartments,  about 
three  feet  from  the  path  ^  you  will  then  have  the  gronnd 
dear  for  cropping,  and  a  man,  by  setting  one  foot  on  the 
border,  can  gather  the  gooseberries  without  injuring  the 
rrop."     ■ 

NeiK  says,  "In  smne  places,  gooseberry-trees,  on  thu 
■ides  of  the  borders,  are  trained  to  f  single  tall  stem,  wkfckj^. 
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■  tied  to  k  Btake;  thia,  tboigh  rix  or  right  feet  high,  oee»- 
skms  BCM-cely  anj  ehftde  on  the  border,  and  it  do^  not 
occupy  much  room,  ncv  exclude  air;  while,  it  the  suat 
lime,  the  item  becomes  hung  close  with  berries,  and  makes 
a  pieajant  appearance  in  thai  state." — Edin.  Eticyc.  art. 
HertiaillmK. 

Mode  of  bearing. — "  The  goosebeny  produces  ib  fruit  not 
only  on  the  Ehools  of  lut  aummer,  and  on  shoots  two  or 
three  years  old,  but  alsiron  spurs  or  snags  arising  from  the 
elder  branches  along  the  sides;  but  tfae  former  atford  the 
largest  fniit.  The  shouts  retained  for  bearers  should,  there- 
fore, be  retained  at  full  length,  or  neariy  so." — Abercrombit. 

Pnaa*g. — "  The  bushes  will  require  r  regular  pruning 
twice  in  the  year." 

Strnmer  prmaig. — "  Where  any  buBhet  are  crowded  ivith 
cross  and  water  shoots  of  the  same  year,  shading  the  fruit  from 
the  sun,  and  preventing  the  Access  of  air,  thin  the  heart  of 
the  pltwt  aud  other  tuAed  parts  moderately,  pinching  otf 
or  cutting  out  close  what  spray  ia  removed ;  but  do  not 
touch  the  summer  shoots  in  general."  Maher  says,  "  It 
will  greatly  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  if  the 
very  smt^l  berries  are  taken  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  May ;  and  these  small  berries 
will  he  found  quite  as  good  for  uoce,  or  goosebeny-cream. 
as  the  larger.*' 

Winler pnmbtg. — "You  may  proceed  to  the  winter  pnin- 
ing  any  time  from  November  until  the  end  of  February, 
or  until  the  buds  are  so  swelled  that  further  delay  would 
endanger  their  being  rubbed  off  in  the  operation.  Cut  out 
the  cross-ahoots  and  water.«hoot8  of  the  preceding  summer, 
and  ihe  superfluous  among  crowded  branches.  I^ue  long 
ramblers  nnd  low  stragglers  to  some  well  placed  lateral  or 
eye ;  or,  if  an  under-straggler  spring  very  low,  cut  it  away. 
Of  Inst  year's  shoots  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lalerus 
ind  terminals,  in  vacant  parts,  to  form  succetsional  bearers, 
md  to  supply  the  places  of  unfruitful  and  decayed  old 
wood,  which,  as  you  proceed,  should  be  removed.  Mostly 
retain  a  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  a  principal  branch, 
leaving  it  either  naturally  terminal,  or,  where  the  branch 
would  thus  be  too  extended,  pruning  to  some  competent 
lateral  within  bounds.  The  superfluous  young  laterals  on 
the  good  main  branches,  instead  of  being  taken  off  clean, 
may  be  cut  into  little  stubs  of  one  or  two  eyes ;  which  will 
send  out  fruit-buds  and  spars.  Of  the  supply  reserved  for 
new  bMuwn,  k  small  number  will  probaUy  require  riwctnt  , 
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teg,  where tPcrsteTuIed,  or CTirv«tt^"-*-inm«HMirfT;  \evn 
iheM  from  eight  to  twelve  inrJiea  id  •  ngtli,  accordiug  to 
HtreugtL  and  sil'iatioD ;  those  of  muilerate  extent  and 
regular  gnw\h  will  require  very  little  Kliorteoing,  uid 
iuBny  Donc  at  all.  Obaerve,  too  dote  cutting,  or  general 
shortening,  occasions  a  great  superiluily  of  wood  in  sutn- 
rier;  for  tbe  multiplied  laterals,  thus  forced  from  the  ejes 
of  t';is  shortened  bcancltes,  increase  to  a  thicket,  so  as  to  la- 
terti  tlie  groivth,  aud  preveut  the  full  ripeniag  of  the  fiuit : 
on  nWich  account  it  IS  an  important  part  of  pruning  to  keep 
ihu  middle  of  tbe  head  open  and  clear,  and  to  let  the  occa- 
nional  shortening  of  the  shoots  be  sparing  and  moderate. 
Between  the  bearing  branches  keep  a'  regulated  distance 
of  at  least  sis  inches  at  the  extremities,  which  will  render 
tliem  fertile  bearers   of  good   fruit.     Some  persons,  not 

E Tuning  the  gooseberry-tree  ou  right  principles,  are  apt  to 
;ave  the  shoots  eiceMsively  close  and  tufted,  while  they 
dhurten  tbe  whole  pronuscuously ;  others  sofnetimes  clip 
tlieiti  with  gvdeD  sfaeara  lo  close,  round  heads :  in  conse- 
.jueuce  of  being  pruned  in  these  methods,  the  bushes  shoot 
irowdedty,  full  of  young  wood  in  summer,  t'rom  which  the 
fruit  is  always  very  small,  tod  does  not  ripen  freely  with 
full  flavoBr." — Loudon. 

Forsyth  saya,  "  Many  of  the  Lancashire  sorts  are  apt  to 
grow  honzontally,  and  the  branches  frequently  trail  on  the 
ground,  which  renders  tbem  liable  to  be  brfAcen  by  high 
winds,  especially  when  they  are  loaded  with  fniiL  In  thai 
case,  I  would  recommend  two  or  three  hoops  to  be  put 
round  them,  to  which  the  branches  may  be  tied,  to  sup- 
port them,  and  prevent  their  being  broken  by  tbe  wind." 

pTiiongmg  llu  enip. — "  In  addiUon  to  planting  late  sorts 
in  Ahady  situations,  the  bushes,  whether  standards  or  train- 
ed, may  be  matted  over  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and,  in  this 
way,  some  of  the  reds,  as  the  Warrington,  and  the  thick- 
.  skinned  yellow  sorts,  as  the  Mogul,  will  ke^  on  tbe  trees 
till  Christmas. " 

/n*ec(i. — The  gooseberry  is  infested  with  the  catcrpillaia 
of  several  species  of  fiies,  and  various  methods  have  been 
prescribed  to  destroy  them,  which  are  detailed  by  Loudon. 
— Eneye.  o/Gard.  p.  784,  735.  The  applications  he  men- 
tio  -^  were,  generBlly»  made  by  means  of  watering-pans  and 
frarderi-enginex,  and  the  substances  used  were  decoctions 
of  tobacco,  elder  leaves,  black  currant  leaves,  soap,  quick 
lime,  &c.  Mr.  Loudon  otwerves,  however,  that,  in  hia 
Mtinion, "  ll  e  only  cflectual  plan  seems  to  be  that  of  hawt 
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^cking,  which,  howevrr  tedknis  it  may  kcio,  will  often  be 
lound  a  more  economical  mode  thui  any  of  the  above. 
Hand-pickiDg,  with  the  spriag^generaled  kinds,  should 
commtiace  as  ioOQ  as  the  eg^  are  observed  on  the  uader- 
Kidi's  of  the  leaves,  of  a  white  colour,  and  not  thicker  ihao 
hairs  :  the  whole  leaf  may  he  picked  off,  or  the  egga  brush- 
ed or  sponf^ed  off:  with  the  winter  kiods,  it  on^t  to 
commence  as  soon  as  they  leave  their  nidns  in  the  trail  or 
bivrk,  and  appear  on  the  leaves.*' 

Preventive  Irealnunl. — "  Sprinkling  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant hushes  with  tax-water  prevents  the  &j  or  moth  fron 
settliug  oil  the  plant  to  lay  its  eggs ;  this  must  bedone  early 
in  the  spring,  for,  if  done  after  the  fruit  is  set,  it  will  taste 
of  tar." — J.  Bute}i,ir  Hort.  TVwm.  iv.  415. 

Forebig. — "  The  gooseberry  may  be  forced  in  pots  or 
boxes,  placed  in  pits,  or  in  the  peach-house  or  vinery.  Hay 
plants  in  pots  in  November,  removes  to  the  peacb-ho«se  in 
January,  and  haa  ripe  fruit  in  the  end  of  April,  which  be 
sends  to  tlie  table  growing  on  the  plants." — HorL  TVoMt. 
iv.  415. 

Ute. — "The  fruit  was  formerly  in  little  esteem,  but  it 
has  received  so  much  improvement,  that  it  is  now  consitt 
ered  very  valuable  for  tarts,  pies,  sauces,  and  creams,  before 
being  ripe,  and,  when  at  maturity,  it  forms  a  rich  dessert 
fruit  for  three  months,  and  is  preserved  in  sugar  for  the 
same  purpose,  end  in  water  for  tne  kitchen.  Unripe  goose- 
berries can  be  preserved  in  bottles  of  water  against  winter ; 
the  bottles  are  filled  with  berries  close-corked  and  well- 
sealed  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  till  wanted. 
By  plunging  the  bottles,  after  being  corked,  into  boiling 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  (heating  them  gradually  to  pre- 
vent cracking,)  the  bottles  are  said  to  keep  better." — NeiU. 

Gooseberry  wine  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  currant 
wine,  except  that  one  third  less  sugar  is  required.     Is 
picking  the  berries,  take  none  that  have  fallen  upon  the  , 
groimd,  or  that  have  been  shaded  and  grown  sour. 

COURD. — Caairbila. — There  are  various  kinds  of 
gourds,  which  are,  in  this  country,  cultivated  rather  for  orna- 
ment than  use.  They  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  as  melons  and  cucumbers ; 
hut  should  be  trained  to  trellises,  fences,  walls,  or  to  cover 
arbours.  "  The  large  bottle-gourds  (cueurfrifa  la^naria) 
are  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  shells  will 
hold  from  one  to  three  quarts.  Tliey  are  light,  and  make 
good  dippers,  and,  with  eood  uHage,  will  last  yearo.     ILi 
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iStKT  a  few  gouida  bsye  set,  the  ends  of  the  vines  are  pincb- 
eil  off,  the  ^it  will  be  larger  and  better.  The  bicaloured 
gourd  (cucurbila  bkolor)  is  a  small,  beautiful,  round  fruity 
one  part  a  deep  green,  anH  the  other  a  bright  yellow.  On- 
ly oruaniontal."— »T-.  Green. 

GRAFTl  NG  in  the  taliiiig  a  shoat  from  one  tree,  and  in- 
verting  it  into  another,  iti  such  a  manner  that  both  may 
unite  closely,  aud  become  cue  tree.  Its  use  ia  to  propagate 
any  curious  ^orta  of  fruits,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  kinds, 
ivhich  cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method. 

The  grafts  or  tcions  should  be  cut  olT  from  the  trees  he- 
fore  their  buds  begin  to  swell,  which  is  generally  three 
weeics  or  a  mouth  before  the  season  for  grafting.  They 
may  be  buried  lu  ground  half  their  length,  and  their  top> 
covered  with  dry  litter.  If  a  small  joint  of  the  former 
year's  wood  is  cut  off  with  the  scion,  it  will  preserve  it  the 
better,  and  be  more  likely  to  take  when  graded.  If  the 
■cions  are  to  he  carried  any  considerable  distance,  it  will  be 
best  to  stick  tlieir  lower  end  in  a  potato,  or  a  lump  of  well- 
tempered,  moist  clay,  and  then  wrap  them  up  in  moss, 
which  will  preserve  diem  fresh  a  mouth,  or  longer. 

The  best  gralb  are  from  trees  raised  from  seed ;  nest, 
those  raised  from  cuttings;  hut  those  of  trees  laised  from 
suckers  should  he  rejected.  They  should  be  shoots  of  the 
last  year's  growth,  and  should  be  chosen  from  the  outside 
lateral  branches  of  healthy  trees.  The  middle  part  of  each 
shoot  makes  the  best  scions ;  hut  long  shoots,  and  especially 
where  the  scion  is  of  a  rare  vwrie^,  may  he  cut  into  several 
scions  of  four  or  six  inches  in  length,  reserving  not  fewer 
than  two,  nor  more  than  five  eyes  to  form  the  future  bead 
of  the  tree. 

The  beat  tlocks  are  such  as  have  been  allowed  much 
mom  in  the  nursery ;  those  planted  very  close  have  the 
»  ood  soR,  and  the  grafts  on  them  are  not  fruitful. 

The  materials  for  grafting  are,  a  strong  pcuning  knife  for 
''uiting  off  iiie  heads  of  the  stocks,  previous  to  their  prepa- 
raiioD  by  the  grafting  knife,  for  the  scion  ;  a  smalt  saw  far 
large  stocks ;  and  a  penknife  for  very  small  scions ;  a  cliia- 
el  and  mallet  for  cleu  grafting;  bands  or  strings  to  tie  the 
grafts  with ;  and  grafting  clay. 

Grafting  clay  should  be  prepared  at  least  u»  days  previ- 
ous to  its  being  wanted.  Loudon  directs  to  prepare  it  a* 
follows  .  "  Take  either  stiff  yellow  or  blue  clay,  or  clayey 
loam  or  brick  earth ;  in  either  case  addinc  thereto  about  a 
fourth  pan  of  fresh  horsfr-dung,  free  from  litter,  and  a  por- 
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diHi  of  cut  haf,  miziDg  the  whcd«  together,  and  nddiDf;  ■ 
little  water;  then  let  the  whole  be  well  beaten  with  &  Htick  [oi 
wrought  with  a  hoe]  upon  a  floor,  or  other  hard  substan<  e ; 
and,  as  it  becomes  too  liry,  apply  more  water,  at  every  beat-  * 
ins  turning  it  over ;  and  continuing  beating  it  well  at  top  till 
it  becomea  flat  and  gof^.  This  process  ought  to  be  repeal" 
ed  more  or  less,  according  an  the  nature  of  the  clay  may 
require  to  reader  it  ductile,  and  yet  not  so  tough  as  to  be 
apt  to  crack  ia  dry  weather :  for  instance)  it  should  be 
several  times  beaten  the  first  day ;  and  the  next  morning 
repeat  the  beating,  atlll  moistening  it  with  water ;  and  by 
thus  repeating  the  beating  several  times  every  day,  for  two 
or  three  days,  or  every  other  day  al  least,  for  a  week,  it 
will  be  in  proper  order  for  use;  observing  that  it  should  be 
prepared  a  week  at  least  before  it  is  used  ;  but  if  a  month, 
the  better,  keeping  it  moist.  Some  recommend  salt  to  be 
miied  with  the  clay,  and  others,  ashes  or  lime,  rubbish  or 
drift  Band  ;  Uie  object  in  these  cases  being  to  prevent  its 
cracking  with  the  sun ;  which,  however,  the  horse-drop- 
pings, if  well  incorporated,  will,  in  general,  prevent." 

The  grafting  clay  of  the  French  and  Dutch  is  composed 
of  half  cow-dung,  free  from  litter,  and  half  fresh  loam, 
equally  incorporated.  They  prefer  this  to  all  others  foi 
excluding  the  external  air  from  wounds  in  trees,  Sic.  oi 
every  description,  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  certain  complex 
Gompoeitions.  A  French  writer  on  agriculture  observes  of 
a  noted  English  composition,  (Forsyth\we  believe,)  thai 
It  is  "  so  complicated  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  chymistry  or  natural  philoso- 
phy, that  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  it  could  he 
proposed  in  our  age." 

So'>ttitute$  for  grafting  day. — These  are  numerous.  Some 
afthem  are  specified  by  Loudon,  (Enege,  of  Gard.  p.  397,) 
and  in  Thacher'i  OrehardUt,  p.  37,  teeend  ed.  But  we 
htivelxcn  assured  by  practical  orchantists  that  most  of 
these  lire  injurious.  The  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  or  turpentine, 
which  composes  part  of  the  composition  of  most  or  all  of 
them,  is  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  will  not  withstand  (h«t 
heat  of  riummer. 

There  are  various  modes  of  grafting,  of  which  we  ihall 
dcfcribe  some  of  the  moat  common. 

I,  \mp-grafting,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  catted,  Joitgiie- 
grajimg,  is  n-ost  coinnionly  practised  in  nurseries  upon 
tmall  stocks.  The  stocks  aud  the  scions  should  be  of  the 
same  or  ncariy  the  same  Ei7e      They  are  both  to  be  sloped 
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tS  &  full  loch  or  more,  aad  Aen  tied  doselj  togetbei.  Thti 
nAhod  mny  be  much  improred  by  perfonniDg  whU  gar- 
deners ckll  tmgveiitg  or  t^>]mff ;  that  *«,  hf  milling  an  i^ 
cision  ill  the  bare  part  of  the  stock,  downwards,  aod  a  simi- 
lar slit  in  the  Bcion,  upwards :  after  which,  they  are  to  be 
earefullyjoined  together,  so  that  the  rinds  of  both  may  me«t 
in  every  pait,  when  a  ligament  or  bandage  or  bass  ia  to  be 
tied  round  the  scion,  to  prevent  it  from  being  displaced, 
and  the  whqie  is  to  be  covered  over,  or  coatM  over  with 
the  graAing  clay  above  described. 

2.  Ciefi-ffraftmg,  or  tlU-graJting,  is  performed  on  stocks 
from  one  to  two  inchex  dismeter.  The  head  of  the  stock 
being  carefully  cut  off,  in  a  riopiug  direction,  a  perpendicu- 
lar cleft,  or  slit,  is  to  be  made  about  two  inches  deep,  with 
a  knife  or  chisel,  towards  the  back  of  the  slope,  into  whii^h 
a  wedge  ia  to  be  driven,  in  order  to  keep  it  open  for  the 
admission  of  the  scion :  the  latter  must  now  be  cut  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  and  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  so  aa 
to  ht  the  iucisioQ  in  the  stock.  Aa  soon  as  it  is  prepared, 
it  should  be  [^aced  in  the  cleft,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the 
inner  bark  of  both  the  stock  and  scicHi  may  meet  exactly 
together.  It  is  then  to  be  tied  with  a  ligature  of  bass,  and 
clayed  over,  as  is  practised  in  whip-gn^mg,  three  or  foui 
eves  being  left  in  the  scion  uncovered.  It  shovid  he 
observed,  that,  in  making  the  cleft  in  the  stock,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  pith,  the  scions  being  inserted  in 
the  sap-wood  of  the  stock  or  branch. 

3.  Crvum-grajiitig  is  commonly  practised  upon  sucb 
stocks  as  are  too  large  and  stubborn  to  cleave.  It  is  some- 
times called  graAing  in  the  bark  or  rind,  from  the  scion 
being  inserted  between  the  bark  and  wood.  This  mode  of 
grafting  is  performed  with  best  effect  somewhat  later  Oian 
the  others,  as  the  motion  of  the  sap  renders  the  Ewrk  and 
wood  of  the  stock  much  more  easL'j  separated  for  the 
admission  of  the  scions.  First  cut  or  saw  off  the  head  of 
the  stock  or  branch  horizontally,  or  level,  and  pare  the  top 
smooth  ;  dien,  having  the  scions,  cut  one  side  of  each  flat, 
and  somewhat  sloping,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  forming  a 
sert  of  a  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  to  rest  upon  the 
crown  of  the  stock  j  and  then  ruse  the  rind  of  the  stock 
with  the  ivory  wedge,  forming  the  bar  die  of  the  budding 
kuif?,  (or  some  other  suitable  implement  of  a  wedge-like 
khape,)  so  as  to  admit  the  scion  between  the  baHc  and  tha 
wood  two  inches  dowa  Then  [riaee  the  scion  with  the 
Ko*  side  next  to  the  wood,  thrusting  it  donn  fw  noimh  foi 
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die  ahoulder  lo  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  sloek ;  and  in  Ibii 
Bumuer  mny  be  put  three,  four,  five  or  aiore  scions,  in  one 
large  stock  or  branch.  It  is  alleged  as  a  disadvantage 
atteodiDg  this  method,  in  exposed  situaSons,  that  the  ia- 
graAed  shoots,  for  two  or  three  years,  are  liable  to  be  blown 
out  of  the  stock  by  violent  winds ;  the  only  remedy  for 
which  is,  tying  long  rods  to  the  body  of  the  stock  or  branch, 
cnil  tying  up  each  scion  and  itd  shoots  to  one  of  the  rods. 

4.  Sid^graftvig  resembles  toftts  or  tongue-grafiiag,  but 
differs  in  being  performed  on  the  side  of  the  stock,  without 
heading  down.  It  is  pnctised  on  wall-trees  lo  fill  up 
vacancies,  and,  sometimes,  in  order  to  have  a  variety  of 
fruits  npoa  the  same  tree.  Having  fixed  upon  those  parts 
of  the  branches  where  wood  is  wanting  to  fnmish  the  head 
or  any  part  of  the  tree,  there  plope  off  the  bark  and  a  little 
of  the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of  the  scions  to  fit  the 
part  as  near  as  possible  j  then  join  them  to  the  branch,  tie 
them  with  bass,  and  clay  them  over. 

fi.  Saddle-grajting  is  performed  by  first  cutting  the  top 
of  the  slock  iuto  a  wedge-like  form,  and  then  splitting  up 
the  end  of  the  scion,  and  thinning  off  each  half  to  a  tongue- 
shape;  it  is  then  placed  on  the  wedge,  embracing  it  on 
each  side,  and  the  inner  barks  are  made  to  join  on  one 
side  of  the  stock,  ss  in  cUjl-grafliag.  This  is  a  very  strong 
and  handsome  mode  for  standard  trees,  when  grafted  at  the 
standard  height  It  is  also  desirable  for  orange-trees  and 
rose-standards,  as  it  makes  a  handsome  finish,  covering  a 
part  of  the  stock,  which,  by  the  other  methods,  long 
remains  a  black  scar,  and  sometimes  never  becomes  cov- 
ered with  bark.  The  stocks  for  this  purpose  should  not 
be  much  thicker  than  the  scions,  or  two  scions  may  b« 
inserted. 

6.  Root-grafimg  is  sometimes  performed,  in  nurseries, 
on  parts  of  the  roots  of  removed  trees,  when  the  proper 
stoclu  are  scarce;  and  in  wbich  case  the  root  of  the  white- 
thorn has  been  resorted  to,  as  stock  both  for  the  apple  and 
pear.  In  general,  however,  a  piece  of  the  root  of  ue  tree 
of  the  same  genus  is  selected,. well  furnished  with  fibres, 
and  a  scion  pleuied  on  it  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways  for 
grafting  small  stocks.  Thus  united,  they  are  planted  so 
deep  as  to  cover  the  ball  of  clay,  and  leave  onlj  a  few  eyei 
of  the  scion  above  ground.  "  A  varietv  of  this  kind  of  graft- 
ing,  practised  by  Knight,  is  thus  described ;  '  Transplsiitiug, 
many  years  afro,  some  pear-ctocks  from  a  seed-bed,  of 
whi^  the  soil  was  soft  and  deep,  1  found  Uiat  the  fiiat- 


emitted  roots  ol  man;  of  tliem  descended  a  foot  or  mora 
perpeuJicularly  into  the  euth,  before  they  divided  into  aof 
Uterol  ramificttions ;  and,  as  I  did  not  like  to  replant  the 
young  trees,  with  such  an  inconvement  length  of  perpen- 
dicular root,  I  cut  off  about  six  inchei  from  each.  Tbe 
amputated  parts  were  then  accurately  fitted  and  bound,  as 
iu  tjdice  or  vAip-graJting,  to  scions  of  peoMrees,  which 
were  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size ;  and 
the  roots,  with  their  attached  branches,  were  deixiBited  in 
the  ground  as  cuttings,  so  deep  that  the  whole  of  the  root 
and  id>out  an  inch  of  the  scion  were  covered.  The  soii 
was  then  drawn  up  with  the  hoe  on  each  side  of  the  plknls, 
which  were  placed  in  rows,  so  that  one  bud  only  of  each 
plant  was  above  the  soil,  and  the  other  just  within  it.  These 
grafts  succeeded  peifecUy  well ;  and  1  have  subsequently 
repeated  the  same  expenment,  witb  equal  success,  upon  the 
apple,  the  plum,  and  tne  peach.  In  the  greater  part  of  these 
experiments,  the  roots  were  perfectly  cleansed  from  mould  by 
washing,  before  they  were  fitted  to  the  graft,  and  were  then 
placed  in  wet  moss,  till  a  sufficient  number  were  ready  to 
oe  carried  to  the  nursery ;  a  common  dibber  only  was  era- 
ployed  in  planting  them;  but  the  mould  was  washed  into 
the  holes  with  water,  to  close  it  well  round  the  roots,  and 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  clay,  used  in  other  methods  of 
graAing.' — Horl.  TVont.  vol.  i.  p.  239.  A  variation  of  this 
mode  consists  in  leaving  that  part  of  the  tap-root  not  wanted, 
with  the  removed  tree,  undisturbed  in  the  soil,  and  grafting 
on  it  there.  Such  root-grafts  grow  with  uncommon 
V  igoi  I  r. "-  'Loudon. 

The  time  of  the  year  for  performing  the  above  lunds  of 
grafting  should  be,  when  the  sap  of  the  stock  has  begun  to 
move,  in  the  spring,  and  just  before  the  buds  are  unfolded. 

7.  SiBimier-grajimg.  A  letter  from  Abner  Laudrum  to 
the  editor  of  the  .i4merican  Fanaer^  contains  the  following 
observations  on  this  subject :  "  About  the  1st  of  July,  when 
the  growth  of  some  trees  had  become  itatiooary,  I  cat  a 
twig  of  the  pear-tree,  and  inserted  )t  on  a  nursery  stock, 
which  readily  grew  off.  I  next  tried  almost  every  variety 
of  orchard  fruits,  which  succeeded  perfectly  well.  I  ivhs 
induced  to  make  this  experiment  from  the  rationality  of  the 
theory,  it  having  occurred,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  that 
failures  in  spring-grafting  might  originate  from  the  dissipa- 
tion of  moisture  by  the  drying  winds  peculiar  to  that  season, 
before  the  sap  of  the  stock  acquires  sufficient  motion  to 
furnish  'he  graft  with  due  nourisbroeot;  but  from  the  r^tid 
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motion  of  the  svp  in  lome  stocks,  \ri&  the  general  mois- 
ture of  the  sir  duriog  mitiinmrner,  the  operation  wonld  sel- 
dom  (ail ;  and  the  result  liilly  proved  this  conclasion  well 
founded.  It  next  occurred  to  me,  that  the  walnut,  fig,  and 
pertimon,  which  will  not  succeed  in  the  spring,  except  by 
mere  chance,  might  now  Answer  on  the  same  principle  of 
reaaoning :  I  aceordingty  made  the  experiment,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  To  make  the  success  of  tummer-gra/ling  certain,  take  the 
twigs  to  be  inserted  from  a  tree  in  which  the  si^i  is,  as  near 
as  possible,  stationary ;  and  select  a  stock  in  which  the  sap 
has  the  greatest  possible  motion.  July  is  the  proper  time 
for  summer-grafting,  and  indeed  the  most  suiUble  month 
"f  the  twelve  for  ttiat  operation.  However,  the  operation 
may  be  performed,  with  tolerable  snccess,  during  the  remain- 
der <»£tBe  summer  Bnd  fell  months." 

8.  Another  mode  of  engrafting  has  been  practised,  and 
we  believe  invented,  by  Col.  J.  F.  Wingate,  of  Bath,  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  The  process  and  its  advantages  are  thus 
described  in  a  tetter  from  Col.  Wingate  to  Gen.  H.  A.  8. 
Dearborn : — "  The  instrament  best  adapted  to  the  pnrpose, 
tod  which  I  have  generally  made  use  of  in  the  operation, 
ii  a  common  bndding<knife,  the  handle  of  whicn,  baing 
smooth  aad  thin,  is  well  designed  for  separating  the  bark 
from  the  wood  of  the  stock ;  and  this  is  performed  and  the 
scion  inserted  in  the  following  manner,  nunely ;  in  the  first 
place,  make  a  horizontsi  or  transverse  cut  upon  the  stock 
or  limb  to  be  engrafted,  aecordiag  to  its  size,  from  one  half 
to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length.  Then  at  the  left  end 
(this  being  the  most  convenient)  make  a  perpendicnlar  cat 
downward,  (through  to  the  wood  in  both  cases,)  about  the 
same  length ;  tidce  a  small  chip  from  the  bark  just  above 
the  boriEontal  line,  or  cut  at  the  place  where  the  scion  is 
to  be  fixed,  deep  enough  to  allow  the  lower  or  wedge  part 
of  it  to  meet  and  lay  close  to  the  Inner  bark  or  sap-wood 
of  the  stock.  Raise  the  baik  at  in  budding,  and  separate 
it  sufficiently  from  the  wood  to  receive  the  scion,  which 
should  be  gently  pressed  into  the  proper  position,  and  there 
secured  by  slips  of  bass  mats,  or  some  other  soft  materid, 
wound  around  the  limb  or  stock  so  as  to  cover  the  lower 
put  of  the  Mion,  and  press  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree  the 
whole  length  of  the  perpendicular  cut ;  after  which  I  have 
>''■  i<!relly  nibbed  ou  a  thin  coat  of  engrafting  composition, 
f  'te  purpose  of  excluding  the  dew  and  rein.  Thatwhich 
I  '<  ire  fo,nd  most  durable  and  effectual  for  this  poipOH  ii 
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Bade  of  eqnal  ptrts  of  ro«iii,  lard,  unl  beeswui.  When 
Rold,  it  maj  be  cnt  in  thin  slices  aa  required  for  use,  wannei^ 
in  the  hand  sufficiently  to  apply  and  adtiere  to  the  wood, — 
vtill  yield  to  its  growth,  and  remain  until  the  wound  is 
entirely  healed.  The  scion  should  be  of  the  usual  length, 
ez^siug  from  three  to  five  bods :  the  part  inserted  is  cut  in 
the  wedge  form,  very  much  as  in  the  wdinaiy  cleft-grafting, 
except  that  the  inner  side  must  be  bevelled  to  aproud  edge 
to  prevent  its  injorionsly  opening  the  bwtk  of  the  stock 
beyond  the  scion,  and  opposite  to  the  peipendtcuUr  cut. 
In  some  of  my  early  experiments,  I  made  a  shoulder  to  the 
scion  to  rest  upon  the  outside  bark  of  the  stock ;  but  this 
proved  entirely  useless,  as  the  scion  invariably  first  took  on 
the  inner  part,  from  the  ascending  lap,  except  in  one 
instance,  in  which  I  reversed  the  scion,  and  inserted  the  top 
downwards,  when,  after  some  delay,  it  appeared,  so  &t  as  I 
could  discover  the  adhesion,  to  t«ke  from  the  returning  sap 
in  the  outer  bark ;  but  as  I  made  only  a  single  experiment 
of  this  kind,  and  the  scion  was  accidentally  removed  soon 
af^r  it  had  taken,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  additional 
facts  respecting  it,  which  might  be  either  useM  or  interest 
mg. 

'"  I  will  now  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  advantages  of 
the  present  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  engrafting  and  of 
budding.  Among  the  most  imptMtant,  I  may  perhqn  say, 
that  it  can  be  performed  with  more  ease  and  with  greater 
facility, — that  the  scion  takes  more  readily  and.^Tows  more 
rapidly, — that  it  may  be  inserted  in  aaypan  of  the  trunk  or 
limb  of  the  tree,  without  amputating  or  otherwise  injuring 
it,  and  where  the  other  mode  cannot  be  easily  performed. 
If  it  take,  the  necessary  pruning  may  be  made  at  any  sab- 
sequent  period,  and  if  it  fail,  the  wound  in  the  buk  is  soon 
closed,  Uie  tree  is  not  disfigured,  neither  is  it  retarded  in 
its  grcnrth,  nor  is  the  quantity  of  its  fruit,  if  it  be  in  bearing, 
diminished.  Thus  it  may  be  sud  to  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  budding,  with  the  additional  one  of  producing  th< 
new  fnrit  certainly  one,  and  probably  two  or  three  years 
soonrr  i  and  further,  it  may  he  suceessfiilly  performed  at 
any  season  of  the  year  while  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  the 
scions  taken  from  tiie  growth  of  the  same  or  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  the  stock  is  tes? 
injured,  heals  more  readily  and  effectually,  than  when  split 
as  in  the  ordinary  modeof  cleft-graftiQg.  All  the  branches 
"a  tree  maybe  removed  clean  to  the  trunk,  and  new  ones 
*et«e,bT4t 
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insertion  of  icions  tt  such  pl&cea  as  jron  pleue.  And  I  am 
certain  that  they  adhere  more  firmly,  and  aie  less  liable  to 
injury  from  rain  or  violent  iviuds,  than  those  inserted  in  a 
different  manner ;  and,  if  properly  inserted,  probably  not  one 
in  fifty  will  fail. 

"  On  one  tree,  to  which  1  gave  an  entire  new  top  last  year, 
and  which  had  never  before  blossomed,  several  fine  apples 
were  produced  and  ripened  in  perfection,  although  the 
scions  blossomed  about  one  month  later  than  the  parent 
tree.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  one  cause  of  the  success 
and  extraordinary  growth  of  some  of  the  scions  I  have 
inserted  in  this  way  is  doubtless  the  severe  pruning  1  have 
given  the  trees  about  the  time  they  were  engrafted ;  and 
it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  I  have  experimented  only 
upon  apple-trees,  although  I  am  aware  of  no  reason  why 
this  mode  should  not  auswer  equally  well  on  most  other 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  where  budding  and  grafting  could  "be 
successfully  performed.  I  have  sent  you  by  the  packet  a 
specimen  of  the  new  mode  of  engraftiug,  which  is  indeed 
of  very  extraordinary  growth ;  the  scion  was  inserted  the 
6th  of  September,  1824,  being  the  growth  of  the  same-  year : 
the  leaves  of  that  season  died  and  dropped  off,  new  ones 
were  disclosed,  and  new  buds  formed  the  same  aatnnn, 
and  the  two  branches  are  the  entire  growth  of  last  year, 
and  of  the  following  dimensions,  namely;  main  branch, 
five  and  a  half  feet  in  length ;  secondary,  four  feet  and  a 
half;  circu reference  of  main  branch  at  the  base,  Scinches; 
the  other  somewhat  less.  1  have  taken  off  some  of  the 
wood  of  the  tree  in  the  bark,  of  which  the  scion  was  in- 
serted, in  ord<.r  that  you  may  perceive  how  firmly  and  pei^ 
fectly  it  has  united  with  the  main  stock,  which  was  a  scmb 
apple-tree,  and  in  ivhicb  two  or  three  scions  were  likewise 
inserted  in  the  ordinary  mode,  whose  growth,  I  think,  is  leas 
t>.an  one  half  of  the  one  sent  you,  engrafted  in  the  new 
way." 

Future  trealment. — In  a  month  after  grafting,  It  may  be 
ascertained  whether  the  scion  has  uailed  with  the  stock,  by 
Dbserving  the  progress  of  its  buds ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  not 
(afe  to  remove  the  clay  for  three  months  or  more,  till  the 
graft  be  completely  cicatrized.  The  clay  may  generally  be 
taken  off  in  July  or  August,  and  at  the  same  time  the  liga- 
tures loosened,  where  the  srion  seems  to  require  more  room 
to  expand ;  e  feiv  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  parts  have 
been  thus  partially  inured  to  the  sir,  and  when  Uiere  is  no 
danger  of  u: :  scion  being  blown  off  by  'vinds,  the  wtuAa  « 
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du  ligaturea  may  be  removed.  If  the  stock  wu  not  sbon- 
ened  down  close  to  the  graft,  or  junction  of  the  §cion  witli 
the  stock,  St  the  time  of  Uie  operation,  it  may  be  done 
now,  or  as  sooB  as  the  ligatnres  can  be  entirely  dispenBed 
with.  In  particular  cases,  a  ligature  round  the  graft,  or  a 
stake  or  other  prop,  for  the  shoots  of  the  scion,  may  be 
necessary  for  a  year  to  come,  to  protect  against  winds ;  or 
a  bandage  of  moss  kept  over  the  graft,  to  preserve  moistnrc, 
and  encourage  the  expaosioa  of  the  parts,  and  complete  ibe 
fiUinz  up  of  the  wound. — Loudon. 

Effecli  of  graftmq, — The  nature  of  the  Amit  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  stock.  Miller 
says  decidedly,  "  that  crab-stocks  cause  apples  to  be  firm- 
er, to  keep  longer,  and  to  hare  a  sharper  flavour ;  and  he 
is  equally  confident,  that,  if  the  breaking  pears  be  grafted 
on  quince  stocks,  the  fruit  is  Tendered  gritty  or  stony, 
white  the  melting  pears  are  much  improved  by  such  stocks. 
This,  according  to  Neill,  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as 
inconsistent  with  Lord  Bacon's  doctrine,  '  that  the  scion 
orermleth  the  graft  quite,  the  stock  being  passive  only;' 
which,  as  a  general  proposition,  remains  true ;  it  being  evi- 
dent, that  the  scion,  bud,  or  inarched  shoot,  is  endowed 
witli  the  power  of  drawing  or  forming  from  the  stock  that 
peculiar  kind  of  nourishment  which  is  adapted  to  its  na- 
ture, and  that  the  specific  characters  of  the  engrafted  plant 
remain  unchanged,  tdtbough  lis  qualities  may  be  partially 
affected." — Ed.  Enci/e.  art  Horlicalture. 

GREEN-HOUSE.— A  green-house  in  a  building  de- 
signed to  protect,  during  winter,  such  exotic  plants,  shmbs, 
and  trees,  as  will  bear  being  exposed  to  the  open  air 
during  summer,  but  are  too  tender  for  such  exposure  in 
winter. 

J.  W.  Watkins,  Esq.  of  New  York,  gives  the  following 
plan  for  the  construction  of  a  green-bouse,  in  the  TVona.  oj 
the  Agric.  Soc.  of  the  above  state  : — 

"  The  building  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth  from  two  to 
four  feet,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil  j  as  clay  retains  moisture, 
and  of  consequence  produces  damps,  in  such  ground  it 
should  not  be  so  deep.  The  height  should  not  exceed 
twelve  feet  from  the  exterior  ground,  by  which  it  will 
be  less  exposed  to  high  winds.  The  width  should  not 
exceed  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  as  the  sun's  rays  are,  at 
that  distance  from  the  glass,  very  feeble.  A  south  front  is 
well  known  to  be  the  true  one,  but  advantage  should  be  i 
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taluD  of  ghsisg  u  sock  of  the  ewtern  end  »  ptwriUe, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  DMrBtng  aitn.  The  frotit  i>hould  de- 
cline northward  from  a  perp^dicular  with  the  horizos,  so 
aa  the  aog^  made  theieby  with  the  horiioB  will,  at  noon- 
day hi  winter,  bring  the  rays  of  the  sas  to  airike  the  glass  at 
lig^t  aaglca,  and  the  roof  ahoold  desceitd  the  opposite  side 
withoat  a  break.  By  thii  podtion  of  the  roof  and  i^ass,  the 
raya  of  Uie  aim  are  thrown  opos  every  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  boDM,  and  the  whole  becontet  heated  thereby ;  more  of 
the  rays  are  also  introduced  into  the  bnilding,and  when  the 
ion  prodncea  moat  heat  daring  the  day,  there  ia  no  reflec- 
tion of  its  raya.  and  at  other  parts  of  the  day,  the  nflecting 
angle,  being  obtuse,  does  not  powerftilly  cast  off  the  rays. 
The  inside  of  (he  rafters  of  the  roof  should  he  lined  with 
boards,  and  the  space  between  that  and  the  roof  filled  with 
a  mixtnre  of  atiaw,  sand,  and  clay,  made  into  mcytar; 
boards  should  be  nsed  in  preference  to  sbinglea,  as,  making 
fewer  breaks  in  the  rooLJesa  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
admissioD  of  cold  air.  The  residue  of  the  building  may 
be  of  stone  or  brick  work,  or  a  frame  building  filled  in 
with  bricks,  and  no  flooring  <^  any  kind  upon  the  ground. 
Shatters  on  the  outside  are  sufficient ;  and  it  is  preferable  to 
have  them  hung  on  hinges,  as  the  least  tronblesome,  to  (he 
common  practice  ot  sliding  ones  :  they  should  he  made  to 
fold  into  the  ^wces  between  the  windows. 

"  Before  putting  the  plants  into  the  house,  the  botton 
should  he  covered  with  bark  from  a  tan-vat,  about  a  foot 
deep,  according  to  the  depth  (he  building  is  sunk  in  the 

*'  The  advantages  proposed  by  this  method  of  constructing 
are,  the  lessening  the  expense  of  building ;  that,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  being  sufficient  to  warm  the  house,  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  warming  it  by  a  stove  is  avoided,  which  unless 
very  carelulty  attended,  6ie  plants  may  be  injured  by  too 
much  heat,  and  are  always  by  the  smoke  that  unavoidably 
makes  its  way  out  of  the  pipes.  It  would  be  proper,  nev- 
ertheless, to  make  arrangements  in  con^tructiDg  the  house 
for  using  a  stove,  in  case  a  long  succesaion  of  cold,  cloudy 
days,  by  obscuring  the  sun,  should  reduce  the  beat  in  the 
house  below  that  degree  of  temperature  necessary  for  pre* 
serving  the  plants,  which  is  a  case  that  will  seldom  hap- 
pen, as  one  clear  day  will  warm  the  house  sufficiently  U> 
admit  its  being  shut  up  for  several  days. 

"  Plants  in  a  house  of  this  kind  require  less  water,  and  do 
not  nuffx'i  for  tke  want  of  atmosphenc  air.     It  is  probablet 
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M  Uie  eudi  u  charged  with  electric  flwids,  u  egettble 
nbstaDcea  are  known  ooodacton  of  it,  that  die  bark,  by  its 
fermentation,  not  only  generates  heat,  bnt  aerves  as  &  mean 
to  produce  out  of  the  earth  an  atmosphere  for  the  plants, 
Bomcient,  with  lueh  atmospheric  air  as  will  find  admiaiion, 
to  supply  the  quantity  exhauated  by  the  daily  rarefoction 
occaaioned  by  the  Bun*a  heat 

"A  green-honoe  has  been  nsed  upon  thii  conitniction  in 
this  state,  without  having  had  the  least  occaaion  of  being 
heated  by  fire.  The  plants  in  the  ipriBg  were  remarkably 
Ihrilty  ;  tropical  fruit  ripened  in  it  during  the  winter,  and 
young  fruit  formed  on  the  trees.  It  required  no  othercare, 
than  now  and  then  watering  the  plants,  and  shutting  the 
windows  as  soon  as  the  sun  left  them." 

With  respect  to  .the  management  of  plants  in  green- 
houses, it  is  recommended  occasionally  to  open  the  mould 
in  which  they  are  set,  to  scatter  a  little  frosh  earth  on  the 
pots,  and  over  this  to  lay  a  little  dung.  It  will  also  be  ad- 
visable to  water  them  when  the  W^ea  begin  to  curi  or 
wither,  and  to  pluck  off  such  as  are  decayed ;  but  these 
Operations  should  not  be  too  frequently  repMted. 

"  Some  people,"  says  M'Mahon,  "  are  desirous  of  keep* 
ii^  out  their  plants  as  long  as  possible  ;  this  is  veiy  rigbt, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  too  hazardous  aperiod ;  for 
one  night's  frost  would  cause  the  leaves  to  lose  their  fine 
green  colour,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  restored  during 
the  whole  winter ;  and,  if  any  way  severe,  serious  injury 
might  he  lusUuned. 

"  If  the  windows  and  doors  are  kept  open  day  and  night, 
as  long  as  there  is  safety  in  so  doing,  the  pluits  will  be 
nearly  as  well  off  as  in  the  open  air,  and  no  danger  is  en- 
countered :  the  mere  difference  of  five  or  six  days  in  the 
taking  iu  of  the  plants  will  ensure  safety ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  right  to  he  loo  precipitate  in  housing  them, 
before  the  common  appearance  of  the  weather  indicates 
the  necessity." 

HAWTHORN.— Cb»£.^fu*.— There  are  a  great  many 
species  of  this  genus  of  plants,  ($ee  Hbdoe,)  of  which  the 
oxycaiUha,  or  £n|;lish  hawthorn,  as  it  is  commonly  named 
10  the  United  States,  is  most  generally  cultivated  for  the 
nurpiose  oC  formiug  hedges.  The  manner  of  raising  the 
thorn  quicks  is  as  follows  :— 

Collect  your  seeds  in  autumn,  mix  them  with  equal 
quantities  of  light,  saudy  earth,  and  lay  them  in  thai  state  on 
the  surface  of  a  dry  spot  of  ground  in  your  best  ttcloied 
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gltrdeo,  wheie  tliey  cannot  be  dnturiKd  by  hogs,  &.c. ;  form 
thia  mixture  into  a  narrow,  stopiig  ridge,  tapering  lo  the 
top,  and  cover  it  with  light,  loose  earth,  two  inches  thick 
all  over;  the  April  following,  turA  this  ridge,  mixing  the 
whole  together,  and  form  it  again  the  same  way,  cohering 
in  like  manner  *a  before,  with  two  ioches  deep  of  light, 
loose  earth ;  repeat  this  again  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  by  which  the  seeds  in  every  part  will  be  equally 
prepared  for  vegetatum.  A  trench  must  be  cot  round  this 
ridge,  to  prevent  any  water  from  lodging  about  the  seeds; 
for  this  would  rot  many  and  injure  others  ospecially  in  the 
second  winter,  when  the  stoneg  would  be  losing  their  ce- 
mentinc  quality,  and  begin  to  open ;  for  until  this  is  effect- 
ed the  Kernels  cannot  vegetate.  Hence  the  necessity  and 
great  advantage  of  not  burytng  the  stones  in  the  eailh,  as 
ia  iniiidiciovsly  practised  by  many. 

Then  is  not  Ae  least  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
&ost  injuring  the  seeds,  whilst  so  much  exposed  to  it  in  those 
riilge*  ;  however,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  strew  a  light  cov- 
ering of  tovg  litter  over  ^m  on  the  approach  of  winter; 
whici'  will  keep  dien  dry,  and  in  a  better  stale  for  sawing 
when  the  scMtm  arrives. 

"Your  bawB  being  prepared  as  above,  make  ready  a 
piece  rt  good  rich  ground,  neither  upon  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, 'lor  too  low ;  in  the  former  the  summer  drought  would 
be  unfriendly,  and  in  the  latter  they  wonld  be  subject  to 
mildew :  this  must  be  done  as  eariy  in  the  ^spring  as  v:.i 
can  get  the  ground  lo  work  freely,  and  pulveriee  w"l' ,  for 
the  haws  b^;in  to  throw  out  ront^  at  a  very  ear'.y  ^leriod ; 
and  if  not  sown  at  this  time,  or  before,  a  grea<  'jomber  of 
diese  roots  will  be  broken  off  in  the  act  of  sowing,  and 
thereby  totally  lost ;  the  oihen  which  escape  this  accident, 
having  their  radicles  extended  on  the  surface,  penetrate  the 
earth  at  the  extreme  points  of  those  roots,  forming  right 
angles  with  the  parts  already  produced,  by  which  means 
they  can  never  drive  -up  the  seed  leaves  with  as  much 
vigour  as  if  the  radicles  descended  immediately  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction  from  the  stones  of  the  fruit ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  early  sowing. 

"  The  ground,  however,  must  not  be  wrought  while  wet, 
or  at  least  tl.e  seeds  should  not  be  covered  with  wet  or 
heavy  earth,  nor  too  deep,  for  if  the  surface  should  cake, 
or  become  stiff  in  consequence  of  dry  weather  ensuing, 
few  of  these  yuung  plants,  baring  broad  seed  leaves,  coum 
bear  op  through  it;  therefore,  rou  must  be  very  cautiooa 
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in  that  point,  ud  if  &e  earth  of  jour  bed  is  not  ligbt  and 
dry  enough  for  this  purpose,  yon  must  carry  as  much 
as  will  cover  the  seeds  rrom  some  dry  compost  he^  or 
some  quarter  of  the  garden,  where  it  can  be  found  in  a 
suitable  condition. 

"  On  examining -your  haws,  if  you  find  the  earth  iii 
which  they  are  mixed  any  way  closed  with  too  much 
moisture,  so  that  the  parts  and  seeds  woald  not  separate 
freely  in  the  act  of  sowing ;  mix  therewith  a  suSicient 
quantity  of  slaked  lime,  or  wood'sshes,  to  accomplish  that 

"  Having  every  thing  in  readiness,  and  yonr  ground  well 
dug,  and  raked  ^tetnaU^  a*  youfrocetdedm  Ike  diggiag,  still 
presumiog  that  it  is  in  the  nest  possible  state  of  prepantr 
tion,  lay  it  out  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  leaving  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  of  an  all^  between  each,  and  with  the 
back  of  the  rake  push  off  into  these  alleys  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  fine  raked  surface  of  the  beds, 
one  half  of  each  bed  to  the  one  side,  and  the  other  to  the 
opposite  ;  this  done,  sow  your  haws  thereon,  earth  and  all, 
as  they  had  lain,  so  thick  that  yon  may  expect  a  thousand 
plants  at  least,  after  every  reasonable  allowanoe  for  faulty 
or  imperfect  seeds,  (there  being  many  of  these,)  on  every 
three  or  fonr  yards  of  your  beds ; — 1  have  often  had  that 
number  on  as  many  feet ; — then  with  a  spade  or  shovel  cast 
the  earth  out  of  the  alleys  evenly  over  the  beds,  coverint; 
the  seeds  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  Jeep,  and 
not  more  thaii  half  an  inch,  if  the  earth  be  any  way  stiff; 
after  which  rake  the  tops  of  the  beds  very  UghUy,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  the  seeds,  in  order  to  take  off  the  lumps, 
and  to  g:ive  a  neat  appearance  to  die  work." — iFMahim. 
If  any  stiffness  of  the  ground  is  perceived,  die  beds  ahoold 
have  rirequent  and  gtnlk  waterings ;  and  great  care  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  tiie  beds  free  from  weed*  firom  the  mo- 
ment the  plants  appear  above  ground  till  they  are  fit  to  be 
pluited  in  hedge-rows,  and  have  arrived  at  such  anzethat 
weeds  cannot  materially  injure  them. 

Mr.  Kirk,  of  Brandywine,  has  been  successfhl  in  making 
the  seeds  of  the  American  tiiom  vegetate,  by  washing  them 
clean,  putting  them  in  hot  water  to  swell  them,  and  ex 
posing  the  water  in  which  they  were  immersed  to  be 
frozen  and  thawed  several  times.  Dr.  Mease,  of  Philadcl- 
l^ia,  iays,  "  The  haws  of  the  Washington  thorn,  Oral(K/tu 
cvrAttOy  require  to  be  buried  one  winter  before  they  sprou^ 
aB4  they  should  be  pat  into  the  gronnd  the  sane  utaMS 
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thej  ue  token  off  the  trae;  th«  p«Ip  whkh  aitrroaodi 
(bem  bsTing  been  previouslj  nibbed  off  uid  tb«  stone 
wuhed.  The  vsatl  wiy  is  to  pal  then  in  •  box  ol'  sand, 
■nd  to  atmnd  it  under  the  e«*es  of  «  house,  to  receire  the 
dropping  of  water  from  it,  sod  bj  the  spring  tbejr  will  be 
Men  and  ready  for  plantinf." — Mem.  PkU.  Agr,  Soe.  voL 
ill.  p.  439.     SeeJvlKer,  Hkdues. 

Aisecte. — A  great  enemy  to  the  hawthorn  is  the  hortr, 
(lapenla  bintata,)  die  same  which  infests  a[^le-trees,  &c. ; 
and  we  know  ctf  no  method  of  guarding  against  its  ravages. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  insect  has  never  made  its  a^ 
pearuce  in  the  interior  parts  <A  the  United  States,  and  is 
to  be  found  only  within  the  distance  of  a  few  ailea  from 
the  tea  shore. 

HEADING  DOWN  FRUIT-TOEES.— "  When  any 
fniit-treca  have  bcpin  to  decline,  apd  are  thin  of  young 
wood,  yon  may  often  restore  them  by  heading  down  such 
limbs  as  ate  in  the  worst  state  to  tliose  parts  where  yonog 
shoots  appear,  and  close  to  the  most  vigorous ;  but  this 
should  not  be  done,  generally,  the.  sione  season,  test  it  give 
such  a  sndden  deck  to  die  sap  as  totally  to  destroy  the 
tree.  But  if  every  odier  branch  all  over  the  tree  w«e 
headed  nt  prO|<er  lengths,  each  dose  to  some  young  shoot, 
^ew,  healthy  wood  would  be  produced,  which  would  toon 
come  into  bearing.  The  next  spring  after  the  first  branch 
ea  were  headed,  the  remaining  (Ad  breni^es  may  be  cut  out, 
as  directed  above ;  after  which  the  head  of  ^e  tree  will 
soon  be  filled  with  bearing  wood,  which  may  afterwards  be 
pnmed  as  directed  for  other  trees." — JPJfaian. 
.  HEDOES. — A  great  variety  of  shrubs  ud  trees  )j«re 
been  made  use  of  for  hedges,  amcmg  which  are  various 
kinds  of  thorns,  such  as  the  Oratagmi  oxytteamtha,  or  com- 
mon Bupopean  hawthorn,  or  white  thom;  the  Crmttt^ 
rooemen,  or  great  American  hawtboni ;  &c  Onttitgu  cnw- 
jutti,  or  cockspur  hawthorn;  the  CnUagtm  eorJaia,  or 
American  hedge  thorn ;  crab  and  at^e-trco,  hom-beua, 
beech,  honey-locust,  buekthora,  holly,  white  mulberry,  ju- 
niper, red  cedar,  &c.  &c 

Mr.  QuincT,  of  Hassachusetts,  has  even  a  statement  of 
his  mode  ol  making  hedges  of  the  OrM<*giia  oordMo,  which 
was  pnbltshed  in  ;Lie  third  volume  of  the  Mat,  Agr.  Rep. 

g.  ST.  The  seedling  dioma  (ten  thousand)  were  obtained 
•om  the  nursery  of  Thomas  Main,  near  Georgetown,  B.  C, 
and  planted  m  a  hedge-courae  of  two  hundred  and  fiAy-five 
rods,  so  far  •■  was  aecessary  to  fill  that  exteat  in  one  liae^ 
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?«cb  pluit  being  five  inches  »part      The    residue    wen 
pUrjted  in  a  nureeiy,  for  tbe  piirpoie  of  filling  vocancie*. 

The  hedge-course  was  made  in  Bandy  laud,  ploughed  of 
the  width  of  four  feet,  and  maoured  auil  prepared  precisely  as 
tor  Indian  com ;  except,  only,  that,  after  plougtiing,  the  cen- 
tre, for  two  feet  wide,  was  turned  over  with  the  spade,  and 
tbe  hedge  planted  without  further  preparation.  Mr.  Quin- 
cy  advises  to  the  following  course  ; — "  Plough  the  hedge- 
course  six  feel  wide.  Plant  the  whole  course  one  year  to 
]iotatoes.  This  pays  for  the  labour  aa  much  aa  other  land 
thus  planted.  Set  tbe  thorns  ei^ht  vtcktt  apart  This  i* 
near  enough  in  a  country  like  thw,  where  hogs  are  not  p«^ 
mitted  to  run  at  large,  and  makes  a  considerable  saving  in 
labour  as  well  as  the  cost  of  tbe  plants.  Keep  both  sidet 
of  the  hedge  planted  with  potatoes,  during  tne  whole  six 
years  that  the  hedge  is  coming  to  perfection.  The  potatoes 
will  nearly  pay  tbe  cost  of  the  labour.  The  mannre  for  the 
potatoes  benefits  the  hedge;  and,  while  hoeing  tbe  pota- 
toes, keeping  the  hedge  clear  of  weeds  is  easy. 

*'  To  keep  tbe  hedge  clear  of  weeds,  and  to  fill  op  die 
vacancies  legularly  in  tbe  sprbg  of  eveiy  year,  with  plants 
of  the  some  age  with  those  of  the  orifpnsl  hedge,  are  the 
two  essential  objects  of  attention  aAer  the  hed^-conrse  ii 
prepared,  and  the  plants  are  set.  Youikger  plants  may 
answer,  but  whoever  would  make  a  hedge,  in  the  most 
speedy  and  perfect  manner,  ooght  to  procure,  at  the  time 
<tt  obtaining  the  plants  for  the  origui^  badge,  a  soffieieal 
extra  number  to  supply  all  deficiencies  lUcdy  to  occur  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  the  hedge  is  formiog  i  to  be  kept  at  s 
nursery,  thriving,  if  possible,  a  little  better  than  those  in  thr  , 
hedge-coiiTse." 

With  respect  to  the  age  at  which  plants  for  hedges  oa<^t  ' 
to  be  used,  London  says,  "  Three  years  old  are  certainly 
the  youngest  that  should  be  transplanted,  sod  if  they  are 
six  or  seven  j'l^ars  old,  so  much  the  better;  the  prevaiiing 
idea  that  plants  of  that  age  will  not  thrive,  if  tnnspUsted, 
IS  totally  unfounded."  He  likewise  rtjcommeiids  assorting 
tbe  plants,  and  setting  those  together  which  are  nesriy  of  a 
size;  because,  "  when  no  pains  have  been  tiJtea  in  assort- 
ing the  plants,  and  they  are  planted  promiscuoosly,  great 
and  small,  strong  and  weak,  the  consequence  is,  that  tho 
strongest  plants  vtiy  soon  outgrow  Mtch  as  are  weaker^ 
and  not  only  overtop  tbem,  but  also  deprive  them  of  that 
nourishment  which  they  so  much  require.  As  dte  hedge 
advances  in  age,  tbe  evil  becomes  greater;  smsll,  slqntad 
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pluits  ud  inaamereble  gaps  appearing  Uirougfaout  tlir. 
whole  line  oT  ihe  fence,  interspersed  with  others  reniaikdile 
for  their  strength  and  tuxoriance. 

*'  Thii  assorting  of  hedge-plants  has  another  advantage, 
Damely,  that  of  putting  it  in  the  powet  of  the  person,  who 
plants  the  hedge,  to  put  down  tne  large,  strong,  healthy 
plants  upon  the  pootest  parts  of  the  line  of  fence,  and  to  set 
sadi  as  are  smaller  and  weaker  upon  the  richer  and  more 
fertile  parts.  He  has  it  also  in  his  power,  by  a  more  care- 
ful pr^»aration  of  the  soil,  and  bestowing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  manure  on  the  places  where  the  plants  are  set.  to 
give  them  that  nourishment  and  assistance  which  they 
require,  and  which  would  very  soon  enable  them  to  form  a 
fence  equd  to  that  part  occupied  by  the  strongest  plants." 

Hedges  may  be  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  single  hedge 
and  ditch  ;  the  hedge  and  bank  j  the  level  hedge,  &c. ;  of 
which,  descriptions  may  be  found  in  Loudon's  Ena/clopetUa 
of  A^riciiltwe,  and  other  hooks  i^  husbandry. 

It  IS  often  found  necessary  to  plash  or  interweave  the 
branches  of  hedges.  Some  advise  to  cut  off  the  tops,  or 
head  them  down  to  about  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  ground,  when  the  plants  are  about  four  years 
alA,  &.V..  &c.  See  Lmidon't  Encyc.  of  Agr. ;  Farmer^s  A^ 
tulmt;  WUUeM't  Dcm.  Bncye. ;  Menu  of  N.  F.  Board  of 
Agr.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

A  writer  in  the  Man.  Agr.  Rep.  says,  "  The  best  plant 
(or  het^es,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  one  of  our  culliva^ 
tors,  Ezekiel  H.  Derby,  will  go,  and  he  has  tried  it  for 
many  years,  is  the  buckthorn.  It  makes  a  close,  beautiful 
hedge,  and  is  not  subject  to  any  disease,  nor  the  depreda- 
tions of  any  derourer,  so  far  as  we  yet  know."     &e  art. 

BOCKTHORN,  p.  66. 

HOEING. — "The  ends  to  be  answered  by  hoeing  are 
chiefly  these: — 1.  To  destroy  weeds,  which  are  always 
ready  to  spring  up  in  every  sol),  and  which  would  rob  the 
cultivated  plants  of  most  oi  their  food.  Scrsfiing  the  sui^ 
fcce,  if  it  be  done  frequently,  may  answer  this  purpose ;  but 
to  destroy  the  roots  of  weeds,  deeper  hoeing  is  necessaiy. — 
3.  To  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  too  compact,  which 
prevents  the  roots  from  extending  themselves  freely  in 
search  of  their  food ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a  fer^ 
mentation,  by  which'  the  vegetable  food  is  con,cocted,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  roots.  For  this  purpose,  the 
deeper  land  is  hoed,  the  better.  But  hoeing  snould  cease, 
9T  be  only  superticial,  when  the  roots  are  so  Air  extended 
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IB  to  be  mncli  injured  by  hoeing.  They  trill  bear  a  little 
cutting  without  injury.  For  where  a  root  is  cut  off,  severkl 
new  branches  wUl  come  in  its  place. — 3.  To  render  the 
soil  more  open  and  porous,  bo  that  it  shall  greedily  drink  in 
the  nightly  dews,  and  that  rain  may  not  run  off,  but  readily 
took  in  aa  it  falls,  and  be  retained.  Accordingly,  the  more 
and  oAener  land  is  hoed,  the  more  moisture  it  retains,  the 
better  it  bean  drought,  and  the  more  its  plants  are  nour- 
■shed. — 1.  Another  design  of  hoeing,  and  which  has  not 
been  enough  attended  to,  is,  to  nourish  plants  by  drawing 
fresh  soil  near  to  them,  the  efflurium  of  which  enters  theii 
pores,  9Dd  incieases  their  growth.  At  the  same  time  the 
earthing  of  plants  makes  them  stand  more  firmly,  and  in- 
creases their  pasture-  in  the  spots  where  the  roots  most 
abound  ;  and  prevents  the  drying  of  the  earth  down  to  the 
roots." — Deimt. 

HORSE-RADISH.— OKUearia  Arvutroevt. — The  fol- 
lowing instructions  for  cultivating  horse-radish  are  by 
Knight,  a  celebrated  English  horticulturist : — "  Hot»e-r«d- 
ish  thrives  best  in  de^,  soft,  sandy  loam,  that  is  not  very 
dry  in  summer,  nor  inundated  in  winter ;  the  situation  must 
be  open.  During  winter,  [or  in  autumn,]  trench  the  ground 
three  feet  deep ;  and  in  Ae  following  February  [as  soon  as 
frost  will  permit  in  this  country]  procure  your  sets,  in  the 
choice  of  which  take  the  strongest  crowns,  or  leading  buds, 
from  old  plants,  cutting  them  about  two  inches  long.  Mark 
oDt  die  ground  in  four  feet  beds,  and  one  foot  alleys ;  then 
take  from  the  first  bed  nine  inches  of  the  top  soil,  laying  it 
upon  the  adjoining  bed;  after  which  take  out  an  opening 
at  one  end  of  the  bed,  in  the  common  way  of  trenching, 
fifteen  inches  deep  from  the  present  surface ;  then  level  the 
bottom,  after  which  plant  a  row  of  sets  across  the  bed  at 
nine  inches  i^^rt,  each  way,  with  their  crowns  upright; 
afterwards  dig  the  next  trench  the  same  width  and  depdi, 
turning  the  earth  into  the  first  trench,  over  the  row  of  sets ; 
thus  proceeding,  trench  aAer  trench,  to  the  end.  Where 
more  than  the  produce  of  one  bed  is  required  for  the  supply 
vf  the  family  for  twelve  months,  the  third  bed  is  nest  to  he 
planted,  which  treat  as  directed  for  the  first,  only  observing 
to  lay  the  earth  on  the  fourth,  and  so  on  to  any  number  of 
beds.  Upon  every  alternate  bed,  which  is  not  planted,  a 
dwarf  annual  crop  may  be  grown.  The  plants  must  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds  during  summer ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  decay  in  autumn,  let  them  be  careAilly  raked  off 
uiib  a  wooden-tooAedrske;    in  the  following  Febniarj^t^lc 
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[m  as  soon  as  frost  Trill  penuH,]  righteea  hicbes  v4  th« 
ekitb  (^  the  implanted  bed  must  be  laid,  as  light  as  possible, 
ftnd  eqnall]',  over  the  beds  that  are  planted  ;  then  trench 
tad  plant  the  vacant  beds  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  directed.  The  following  autumn,  the  first^taiited 
horse-radish  may  be  taken  up,  bv  opening  a  trench  at  oue 
end  q{  the  bed,  to  the  bottom  of  ue  roots,  so  that  the  stick* 
or  roots  of  horse-radish  may  be  taken  up  entire  and  sound, 
which,  for  size  and  quali^,  will  be  such  as  have  not  gen- 
erally been  seen.  The  following  February,  [March  of 
April,!  dte  one  year  old  crop  will  require  additioual  earth, 
ts  before  directed,  which  must  of  course  be  taken  from 
those  beds,  which  are  now  vacant,  which  when  dmie,  if 
the  ground  appears  poor,  or  unlikely  to  produce  aoolher 
vi^roos  cn^  they  roust  have  a  coat  of  manure." — Hort. 
TVatu.  I  207. 

"  Judd  has  also  written  on  the  culture  of  horse-radish, 
l^Tort.  TVon*.  v.  302,)  and  bis  practice,  though  very  differ- 
ent from  Knight's,  is  also  excellent,  and  perfasfia  prefer- 
able. Knight  takes  strong  buds  from  old  plants,  while 
Judd  takes  about  three  inches  of  the  top  part  of  each  stick 
or  root,  «Dd  tbea  cats  clean  off  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
>f  this  piece  ander  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  no  appearance 
of  a  green  bud.  Judd  trenches  only  two  feet  deep,  and,  if 
be  smilies  manure,  puts  it  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  trendi ; 
'  for,  if  not  so  done,  the  horse-radish,  which  always  puts  out 
some  side  roots,  would  send  out  such  lai^  side  roots  from 
the  main  root,  in  search  of  the  dang  lying  contiguous,  as 
materially  to  injure  the  crop.  In  planting,  boles  are  made 
eighteen  inches  apart  every  way,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  deep.  The  root-cnttlngs  are  letdown  totbe  bottom 
of  the  boles,  which  are  sAerwards  filled  up  with  fine  sifted 
cinder-dust,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  then  raked  over. 
The  season  of  planting  is  the  latter  part  of  Mareb.*  The 
essential  difference  between  Knight's  plan  and  Jndd's  is, 
Ibat  the  former  produces  bis  root  frcm  the  root-end  of  the 
cutting  downwards,  and  the  latter  from  the  bud-end  up- 
wards: heuce  tlie  one  plants  rtear  the  surface,  and  the 
other  near  the  bottom  of  the  treitch.  Jndd's  mode  seems 
more  certain  of  producing  one  entire  strong  root  than 
Knight's." — Loudon. 

Die. — The  root,  when  scraped  into  shreds,  is  mueb  usetl 
•'.  the  table  as  a  condimeut  for  fish,  roast  beef,  &c.  If  in- 
tended for  immediate  use,  it  should,  says  Willich's  Dt^ 
-~  '■'  Enci/dape^a.   "  be  dug  out  of  the  grmmd  ^csi,  only 
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bom  October  to  Man^ ,  or  be  galhcied  ii  tbe  spring ;  (h« 
dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  preserved  tn  bottles  closclj 
stopped  foi  occasional  use;  when  it  should  be  previously 
moistened  with  spring  water.  When  steeped  and  digested 
'd  vinegar  during  a  fortnight,  this  root  is  said  effectually  te 
remove  freckles  in  the  face."  It  is  likewise  recommended 
in  cases  of  dropsy,  scurvy,  rheumatism,  palsy,  &c. — PkUlipt' 
HUlory  of  VegelabUt." — JVew  Engtand  Farvter,  voi.  v.  pp. 
269,  270. 

HOT-BED.— A  hot-bed,  in  gnrdeniDg,  is  a  small  bed  or 
mound  of  earth,  composed  of  certain  substsjices,  which,  by 
their  fermentation,  give  waimth  to  vegetables  or  seeds,  set 
iM-  sowed  in  them,  and  thus  hasten  their  growth.  The  fer- 
menting substances  tised  for  forming  hot-beds  are,  stable 
Utter  or  dung,  in  a  recent  or  fresh  state,  tanners'  bark,  leaves 
of  trees,  grass,  and  the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  generally. 

"  Stable  dung  is  in  the  most  general  use  for  forming  hot- 
beds, which  »7e  masses  of  Ibis  dung  after  it  has  undergone 
its  most  violent  fermentation.  These  masses  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  solid  parallelograms,  of  magnitude  propor^ 
lioned  to  the  frames  which  are  to  be  placed  on  them,  the 
degree  of  heat  required,  and  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  formed. 

*'  Tanners'  bark  b  only  preferred  to  dung  because  the 
substance,  which  undergoes  tie  process  of  putrid  ferments^ 
tion,  requires  longer  time  to  decay.  Hence  it  is  found  use^ 
ful  in  the  bark-pits  of  hot-houses,  as  requiring  to  be  sel- 
domer  removed  or  renewed  than  dung,  or  any  other  fer- 
mentable substance,  that  can  be  procured  in  equal  quantity. 

"  Leaves,  and  especially  oak  leaves,  come  the  nearest  to 
bark,  and  have  the  additional  advantage,  that,  when  per^ 
feclly  rotten,  like  dung,  they  form  a  rich  mould,  or  escei- 
lent  manure  ;  whereas,  rotten  tanners'  bark  is  found  rather 
injurious  than  useful  to  vegetation,  unless  well  mixed  with 
lime  and  earth. 

"Prmaratitmofmanuret. — The  object  of  prtyaration  in 
these  three  substances  being  to  get  rid  of  violent  heat, 
which  is  produced  when  the  fermentation  is  most  powerful, 
it  is  obvious,  that  preparation  must  consist  In  facilitating  the 
process.  For  this  puipose,  a  certain  degree  of  moistnre  and 
(ir  in  the  fermenting  bodies  is  requisite ;  and  hence  the 
business  of  the  gardener  is,  to  turn  them  over  frequently, 
and  apply  wster  when  the  process  i^ipears  imoeded  fof 
want  if  it,  and  exclude  rain  when  it  iKims  cfaiUea  and  im 
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peded  1^  too  much  vntei.  Kecent  stable  dung  genenltj 
requires  to  lie  a  month  in  ridges  or  beds,  and  be  turned 
over  in  that  time  tbrice,  before  it  is  fit  for  cucumber  beds 
of  tbe  common  conatniction.  But  for  linings,  or  for  frames 
with  moveable  bottoms,  thrte  weeks,  a  fortnight,  or  less, 
will  suffice ;  or  no  time  at  all  need  be  given,  but  tbe  dung 
formed  at  once  into  linings.  Tan  and  leaves,  in*  general, 
require  a  mouth ;  but  much  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  FermeotRtion  is 
alwajrs  most  rapid  in  summer ;  and  if  the  materials  are 
thread  abroad  during  froit,  it  is  totally  impeded. 

"  The  formation  of  the  dung-beds  is  effected  by  first  mark- 
ing out  the  dimensions  of  the  plan,  which  should  be  six 
inches  wider  on  ell  sides  than  that  of  the  frame  to  be  placed 
over  it ;  and  then,  by  successive  layers  of  dung,  laid  on  by 
a  fork,  raising  it  to  the  desired  height,  pressing  it  gently 
and  equally  throughout  In  general,  such  beds  are  formed 
on  a  level  surface ;  but  Knight's  mode  is,  to  fonn  a  surface 
of  earth  as  a  basis,  which  shall  incline  to  tbe  horizon,  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  degrees :  on  this  he  forms  the  dung-bed 
to  tbe  same  inclination ;  and,  finally,  the  frame,  when 
placed  on  such  a  bed,  if,  as  is  usual,  it  be  deepest  behind, 
wilt  present  its  glass  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees,  instead 
of  six  or  eight ;  which  is,  undoubtedly,  of  great  advantage  in 
the  winter  season.  This  seems  a  very  desirable  improve- 
ment, where  li^t  is  an  object,  which  it  must  be  in  a  high 
degree  in  the  case  of  the  culture  of  cucumber*  and  melons, 
as  well  as  in  torcing  flowers. 

"  Ashes  are  often  mixed  with  the  dung  of  hot-beds,  and 
are  supposed  to  promote  the  steadiness  and  duration  of  their 
heat,  and  at  first  to  revive  it  if  somewhat  decayed.  Tan 
and  leaves  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  it  is 
generally  found,  that  about  one  third  of  tan  and  two  thirds 
of  dune  will  form  a  more  durable  and  less  violent  be»t 
than  a  bed  wholly  of  dung.  The  beat  of  dung-beds  is  re- 
vived by  linings  or  collateral  and  surrounding  walb  or 
banks  of  fresh  dung,  the  old  dung  of  the  bed  being  previ- 
ously cut  down  close  to  the  frame.  These  linings,  as  before 
observed,  require  less  preparation  than  the  dung  for  the 
beds.  The  dung-bed,  being  formed,  and  having  stood  two 
or  three  days  with  the  frame  and  lights  placed  over  it  to 
protect  it  from  rain,  is  next  to  he  covered  with  earth  of 
quality,  and  in  quantity,  according  to  the  puipose  to  which 
it  is  to  he  applied.     In  severe  weather,  the  sidea  of  Af. 
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bed  ue  often  protected  by  bondlea  of  straw  or  fa^oti, 
which  tend  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  heftt" — Encgc.  oj 
Oardermg. 

HOT-HOUSE.—"  A  hot-house  is  a  building  intended 
to  form  a  habitatiou  for  vegetables  ;  either  for  such  exotic 
plants  as  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  of  the  country 
where  the  building  is  erected,  or  for  such  indigenous  and 
acclimated  plants  as  it  is  desired  to  force  or  excite  into 
a  state  of  vegetation,  or  accelerate  their  maturation  at  ao 
extraordinary  season. 

"  Such  heat  as  is  required,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  sun, 
is  most  generally  produced  by  the  ignition  of  carbonaceous 
materials,  which  heat  the  air  of  the  house,  either  directly, 
when  hot  embers  of  wood  are  lel^  in  a  furnace  or  slove, 

[ilaced  within  the  house,  as  in  Sweden  or  Russia ;  mediate- 
y,  as  when  smoke  and  hented  air,  from  or  passing  through 
ignited  fuel,  is  made  to  circulate  in  flues;  onndirectly,  when 
ignited  fuel  is  applied  to  boil  water,  and  the  hot  vapour,  or 
water  itself,  is  impelled  through  tubes  of  metal  or  other 
conductors,  and  either  to  beat  &e  sir  of  the  house  at  once, 
as  in  most  cases,  or  to  heat  masses  of  brick-work,  sand, 
gravel,  rubble,  or  earth,  tan,  or  even  water,  (Hort.  TVon*. 
vol.  iii.,)  which  materials  may  afterwards  give  out  the  heat 
■o  acquired  slowly  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  But 
heat  is  also  occasionally  supplied  from  fermenting  vegeta- 
ble substances,  as  dung,  tan,  leaves,  weeds,  &.C.,  applied 
either  beneath  or  around  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  house, 
or  pinced  in  a  body  within  ft." — Encyc,  of  Gardemng. 

Stfam  affords  the  most  simple  and  effectual  mode  of 
beating  hot-houses,  and  indeed  large  bodies  of  tur  in  any 
building,  and  is  the  most  convenient  carrier  of  heat,  which 
human  ingenuity  has  ever  discovered  or  employed. — See 
Entyc.  of  Gcvdenmg,  from  p.  310  to  pp.  333,  508,  &c. 

HYSSOP.— Hysw^M  ojpdndw.— This  is  a  hardy  plant, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  eighteen  inches. 

Propagalion  and  cultitrt. — "  It  is  raised  by  slips  and  cut- 
tings of  the  branches,  and  by  slips  of  the  root  and  top 
together.  It  likes  a  dry  and  sandy  soil.  When  it  is  piop^ 
gated  by  seed,  sow  in  March  or  April  a  small  poition, 
either  broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  in  small  drills  six  inches 
apart  The  plants  may  mostiy  be  transplanted  into  final 
beds  in  June  or  July,  nine  inches  apart,  or  some  may  be 
(•liuited  as  an  edging;  or  yon  may  also  sow  some  seed  for 
an  edging,  to  remun  where  sown.     Give  the  edgings  occ»- 
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nonally  triiuiiung  in  thdr  eataibljahed  growth ;  cutting  a,yiay 
tlso  u>j  decayed  flown-spikes  in  autumn.  You  may  take 
rooted  oflsetB  from  established  plants  iu  March,  April,  Au- 
gust or  September,  cuttings  from  the  stalks  in  April  and 
May ;  also  rootless  slips  of  the  young  shoots  in  June  or 
July.  After  May,  shade  for  a  time,  or  plant  in  a  shady  bor- 
der. If  for  culinary  purposes,  the  distance  from  plant  to 
plant  may  be  nine  inches ;  in  the  physic  garden,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  Water  at  plaotiiig,  and  twice  or  thrice 
a  week  in  dry  weather  till  rooted." — Abercromine. 

Ute. — The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  occasionally  used 
«s  a  pot'herb,  and  the  lesiy  tops  and  flower-spikes  are  cut, 
driei^  and  pTeserred  for  medicinal  purposes.  They  are 
particularly  recommended  in  humord  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs. 

INARCHING.— This  method  of  engrafting  is  used, 
when  the  slock  intended  to  gnSi  on,  and  the  tree  from 
which  the  graft  is  taken,  stand  so  near  (or  can  be  brought 
so  near)  that  they  may  be  joined  together.  The  method 
of  performing  the  operation  is  aa  follows  : — 

Take  the  branch  you  would  inarch,  and,  having  fitted  it 
to  that  part  of  the  stock  where  you  uilend  to  join  it,  pare 
away  the  rind  and  wood  on  one  side  about  three  inches  in 
length.  Af\er  tiie  same  manner  cut  the  stock  or  branch  in 
the  place  where  the  graft  is  to  be  united,  so  that  the  rind 
of  both  may  join  equally  together,  that  the  sap  may  meet; 
then  cut  a  little  tongue  upwards  in  the  graft,  and  make  • 
s)il  in  the  stock  downward  to  admit  it;  so  that,  when  they 
are  joined,  the  tongue  will  prevent  their  slipping,  and  the 
graft  vrill  more  closely  unite  with  the  stock.     Having  thus 

Ced  them  exactly  together,  they  must  be  tied  with  some 
;  then  Cover  the  place  with  grafling-clay,  to  prevent 
the  air  from  entering  to  dry  the  wound,  or  the  wet  from 
getting  in  to  rot  the  stock ;  you  should  also  fix  a  stake  in 
the  ground,  to  which  that  part  of  the  stock,  and  likewise  the 
graft,  should  be  fastened,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  break- 
ing tbem  asunder.  In  this  manner  they  -should  remain 
about  four  months,  when  the  graft  may  be  cut  from  the 
mother  tree,  eloping  it  off  close  to  the  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  jointed  parts  with  fresh  grafting  clay. 
INDIAN  CORN.— Zeo.— We  shall  not  undertake  to 
state  tlie  various  methods  employed  for  the  field-culture  of 
this  valuable  vegetable,  with  which  it  is  presumed  our 
readers  are,  generally,  acquainted.  But  as  it  is  often 
WMiUd  as  a  culinary  article,  for  ealy  use,  and  cnltivatrd  in. 
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gaideus  foi  the  supply  of  the  table,  we  will  give  M'Ma- 
lion's  mode  of  raising  it : — 

"  Procure  some  seed  of  tbe  earliett  kiod,  and  select  a 
piece  of  dry,  sandy,  and  tolerably  rich  ground,  in  a  warm 
exposure.  After  preparing  it  as  for  peas,  &c.  form  shallow 
drills,  about  two  inclies  deep,  at  the  distance  of  six  feel 
from  each  other;  [four  feet  and  a  half,  or  five  feet,  will  an- 
swer for  the  smdlest  sorts ;]  drop  the  seeds  therein  two  feet 
and  a  half  asunder,  and  two  graini  in  each  place;  strew 
a  little  wood-ashes  in  the  drills,  and  cover  the  seeds  as  you 
would  peas.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  earth  them 
up  two  or  three  times-  For  au  early  crop,  you  may  plan; 
ttie  seed,  in  the  Middle  States,  about  the  first  of  May, 
£a,bout  the  10th  in  the  Eastern  Slates,]  or  ten  days  earlier, 
Khoutd  the  season  prove  very  favourable. 

"  This  method  is  exclusively  intended  for  the  culture  of 
the  small  early  kinds." 

INOCULATION,  .r  BUDDING.— "The  object  in 
budding  is  the  same  as  in  grafting,  and  depends  on  the 
same  principle ;  all  the  difference  between  a  bud  and  a 
scion  being  that  a  bnd  is  a  shoot  or  scion  in  embryo. 

"A  new  qiplication  of  budding  ha  been  made  by 
Koight.  It  is  tJiat  of  transferring  '  a  part  of  tbe  abundant 
blossom-buds  from  one  tree  to  the  barren  branchcr  of  oth- 
ers.' He  tried  this  first  on  roses,  and  afterwards  on  pears 
and  peaches,  with  much  snceess. 

"  AdeoMage*  ofbaddiag. — Budded  trees  are  generally  two 
years  later  in  producing  their  fruit  than  grafted  ones  ;  but 
the  advantage  of  budding  is  that,  where  a  tree  is  rare,  a 
new  plant  can  be  got  from  every  eye ;  whereas  by  grafting 
it  can  only  be  got  from  every  three  or  four  eyes.  There  ar* 
also  trees,  which  propagate  much  more  readily  by  budding 
than  grafting;  and  others,  as  most  of  the  stone  fruits,  are 
apt  tothrow  out  gum  when  grafted.  When  graftlDg  has 
been  omitted,  or  has  failed,  in  spring,  budding  comes  in 
M  an  auxiliary  in  summer. 

"  Secum  of  InutdiHg. — The  operation  of  common  bud- 
ding is  performed  any  time  from  tbe  beginning  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August;  the  criterion  being  the  formation 
of  buds  in  the  axillie  of  the  leaf  of  the  present  year.  The 
buds  arc  known  to  be  ready  by  the  shield  or  portion  of 
bark,  to  which  tbey  are  attached,  easily  parting  with  the 
wood.  The  buds  preferred  are  generally  those  on  the 
middle  of  a  young  snoot,  as  being  neither  so  apt  to  run  to 
wood  as  those  at  the  extremity,  nor  so  apt  to  lie  dormant  as 
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thoBC  at  the  lower  end.  In  some  cues,  howeper,  the  bads 
rrom  the  middle  and  extremity  of  the  shoots  are  to  be  re- 
jected, and  those  taken  which  are  at  the  base  of  the  annual 
shoots,  as  Knight  (Hort.  Tran».  vol.  iii.  p.  135)  found  in 
the  case  of  the  walm)t-Crec.  Scal(q)e  budding  may  be 
perfocmed  in  the  spriog,  of  at  any  seuon. 

"  Stockt  Jor  bttddmg  may,  in  general,  be  much  smaller 
than  for  grafting,  as  tbi:  operation  may  be  performed  on 
the  same  year's  shoot  But  it  may  also  he  perfoimed  on 
slioots  or  stems  of  several  years'  growth,  and  in  such,  by 
inserting  a  number  of  buds,  a  complete  tree  may  be  formed 
at  once.  Scalope  budding  may  *>o  performed  on  trees  of 
considerable  age. 

"  Choke  ejlmtb. — For  gathcnog  the  shoots  containing 
ihe  buds,  a  cloudy  Ai,y,  or  an  early  or  late  hour,  should  be 
chosen,  on  this  principle,  that  the  leaves,  being  at  these 
periods  in  a  less  active  state  of  perspiration,  suffer  least 
from  being  separated  from  their  parent  plant.  They  are 
preserved  fresh,  and  may  be  sent  a  great  dbtance  by 
insening  their  ends  in  water  or  moist  moss;  though  in 
general  they  should  be  used  as  soon  after  gathering  as  po^ 
sible  ;  indeed,  as  in  grafting  and  inarching,  the  whole  ope> 
ration  ought  to  be  performed  with  the  greatest  celerity. 

"  Kitub  of  btidding. — Professor  Thouin  enumerates  twen- 
ty-three species  and  varieties  of  budding ;  but  we  shall  here 
describe  only  four,  of  which  but  one  varie^  is  in  general 
ase  in  Britaiu. 

"  Shield-budding,  or  T  budding,  is  thus  performed  : — Fn 
on  a  smooth  part  on  the  side  of  the  stock,  rather  from  than 
towards  the  snn,  and  of  a  height  depending,  as  in  grafting, 
whether  dwarf,  whole  or  half  standard-trees  are  desired; 
then,  with  the  buddiog-knife,  make  a  horizontal  cut  across 
the  rind,  quite  through  to  the  firm  wood  ;  from  the  mid- 
dle of  this  transverse  cut,  make  a  slit  downward,  perpen- 
dicularly, an  mch  or  more  long,  going  also  quite  through 
tu  the  wood.  This  done,  proceed  with  ell  expedition  to 
take  off  a  bud ;  holding  the  cutting  or  scion  in  one  hand, 
with  the  thickest  end  outward,  and,  with  the  knife  in  the 
other  hand,  enter  it  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
bud,  cutting  near  half  way  into  the  wood  of  the  shoot,  con- 
tinuing it  with  one  clean  slanting  cnt,  about  half  an  inch  or 
more  above  the  bud,  so  deep  as  to  take  off  part  of  the  wood 
along  with  it,  the  whole  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long; 
then,  directly,  with  the  thumb  and  linger,  or  point  of  the 
knifn,  slio  off  the  woody  part  remaining  to  the  bud ;  whicb 
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done,  observe  whethuthe  eye  or  gem  of  the  bud  remaini 
perfect;  if  not,  and^Kttle  hole  appears  in  that  part,  it  is 
improper,  or,  t&  gardeners  express  it,  the  bud  has  lost  its 
root;  and  another  must  be  prepared.  This  done,  placing 
the  back  part  of  the  bud  or  shield  between  your  lips,  eipo 
ditiously,  ivith  the  flat  haft  of  the  knife,  separate  the  bark 
of  the  stock  on  each  side  of  the  peipendicular  cut,  clear  to 
the  wood,  for  the  admission  of. the  bud,  which  directly  slip 
dotrn,  close  between  the  wood  and  bark  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slit.  The  next  operation  is  to  cut  off  the  top  part  of 
(he  diield,  and  protrude  granulated  matter  between  it  and 
the  wood,  so  as  to  effect  a  living  union.  The  parts  are  now 
to  be  immediately  bound  round  with  a  ligament  of  fresh 
bass,  previously  soaked*  in  water  to  render  it  pliable  and 
tough,  beginning  a  little  below  the  bottom  of  the  perpen- 
dicular slit,  proceeding  upward,  closely  round  every  part, 
except  lust  over  the  eye  of  the  bud,  and  continue  it  a  little 
above  the  horizontal  cut,  not  too  tight,  but  just  sufficient 
(o  keep  the  whole  tight,  and  exclude  the  air,  sun,  and 
wet 

"  Shietd-budding  reverted,  or  reeeraed  X  buddbt^,  differs 
from  the  former  in  having  the  transverse  cut  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  perpendicular  slit,  instead  of  at  its  top,  and,  of 
course,  the  shield  is  reversed  in  its  position.  This  mode  is 
represented  as  preferable  to  the  other,  by  such  as  contend 
that  the  sap  rises  in  the  bark  equally  with  the  wood;  hut 
as  this  opinion  is  now  generally  considered  as  exploded, 
the  first,  or  T  mode,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most 
scientific  mode  of  budding. 

"  Sealope-badding  coHsists  in  paring  a  thin,  tongue-shaped 
section  of  bark  from  the  side  of  the  stock  ;  and  in  taking  a 
similar  section  from  the  shoot  of  buds,  in  neither  case 
removing  the  wood.  The  section  or  shield  containing  the 
bud  is  then  laid  on  the  corresponding  scollop  in  the  stock ; 
its  upper  edge  exactly  Stted,  as  in  shield-budding,  and  *l 
least  one  of  its  edges,  as  in  whip-grafting.  After  this,  it  is 
tied  in  the  usual  way.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  are, 
that  it  can  be  performed  when  the  wood  and  bark  do  not 
separate  freely ;  on  trees  having  very  stiff,  thick,  suberose 
[cork-like]  barks,  and  at  any  season  of  the  year  *ts  dis- 
advantages are,  that  it  requires  longer  time  to  perform  the 
operation,  and  Is  less  certain  of  success.  The  French  gar- 
deners often  bud  their  roses  in  this  manner  in  spring;  and 
if  they  fail,  they  have  a  secocd  chance  in  July,  by  using  tbe 
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"AmUu^  W(t&  diwUe  Bgatvna  is  a  mode  inveated  br 
Eoight,  and  described  hj  him  {Hort.  Tnait.  vol.  i.  p.  194) 
tH  '  a  new  and  expeditious  mode  of  bndding.'  The  opera- 
tione  are  performed  id  the  maanei  first  above  described; 
but,  instead  of  one  ligature,  two  arc  applied,  one  above  the 
bud  inserted  on  the  transverse  section  through  the  baric ; 
the  otber,  which  had  no  further  office  diaa  that  of  securing 
the  bud,  was  applied  below.in  the  usual  waj.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  had  attached  themselves,  the  lower  Ugature  was 
taken  off,  but  the  others  were  sufiered  to  remain.  'The 
passage  of  tbe  sap  upwards  was,  in  consequence,  ranch  ob- 
structed, and  the  inserted  buds  began  (o  vegetate  strongly 
in  July,  (being  inserted  in  June;)  and  when  these  hKd 
afforded  shoots  about  four  inches  long,  the  remaining  liga- 
tures were  taken  off  to  permit  the  excess  of  sap  to  pass  on, 
nod  the  young  shoots  were  nailed  to  the  wait.  Being  there 
properly  exposed  to  the  light,  their  young  wood  ripened 
well,  and  afforded  btossoms  in  the  succeeding  spriug;  and 
these  would,'  he  adds,  'no  doubt  have  afforded  finiit;  bnl 
that,  leaving  my  residence,  I  removed  my  trees,'  &c. 

"  Future  treatment. — In  a  fortnight,  at  iiirthest,  after  bud- 
i^ing,  such  as  have  adhered  may  be  known  by  their  fresh 
:<ppearaDce  at  the  eye  ;  and  in  three  weeks,  all  those  which 
have  succeeded  will  be  firmly  united  with  the  stock,  and, 
(lie  parts  being  somewhat  swelled  in  most  species,  (h« 
bandage  must  be  loosened,  and,  a  week  or  two  afterwards, 
(iiially  removed.  The  shield  and  bud  now  swell  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  parts  of  the  stock ;  and  nothing  more 
(•^quires  to  be  done  till  sprin;^,  when,  just  before  the  rising 
of  the  sap,  they  are  to  be  headed  down  close  to  the  bnd, 
by  an  oblique  cut,  terminating  about  an  eighth  or  a  qnanT 
of  an  inch  above  the  shield.  In  some  cases,  however,  u 
in  grafting,  a  few  inches  of  the  stalk  is  left  for  the  first  se*" 
snn,  and  the  young  shoot  tied  to  it  for  protection  from  dii> 
-  winds." — E»cye.  of  Gardejiing. 

Mr.  Abner  Lsndrum  mentions  a  mode  of  treating  the 
£tock,  and  recently  inseited  bud,  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Knight,  as  detailed  above.  Tnatead  of  Mr. 
Knight's  method  of  using  a  strong  ligature  above  the 
inserted  bud,  he  adopts  the  following: — As  soon  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  that  the  bud  will  live,  which,  he  says,  may  be 
in  about  a  week,  if  the  stock  be  small,  let  it  be  instantly 
headed  down,  just  above  the  bud  to  be  nourished.  If  the 
stock  be  large,  amputate  the  principd  branches;  and  die 
consequence  will  be,  an  immediate  burstingof  all  Ae  latent, 
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buds,  to|;;elh«r  with  the  inocolsted  one.  As  (he  iaocuhted 
bniDches  multiply,  diminish  the  origintl  ooe  till  nothing 
remaiDS  but  the  new  tree, — JV.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  i.  p,  146. 

Mr.  Buel,  of  .\lbany,  in  a  note  to  A  Truatiie  on  Gw- 
lUamg,  written  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  say^,  "The  modern, 
and,  iVom  exprrience,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the  best, 
method,  is,  to  insert  the  bud  wUkoul  separatbig  the  woodfrom 
it.  1  hai-^  budded,  the  two  last  years,  in  June.  If  thus  in- 
serted early,  and  the  stocks  Beaded  down  when  the  liga- 
tures are  removed,  the  buds  often  make  half  a  year's  growth 
the  same  season,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  sufler  from  the 
severi^  of  the  winter,  as  those  which  remain  dormant.'' — 
Mem.  ofN.  V.  Board  oj  Agnctdture,  to!,  iii.  p.  17. 

INSECTS, — It  would  far  transcend  our  limits  to  give 
even  a  brief  description  of  the  various  soits  of  insects  which 
■ujure  gardens,  cultivated  Selds,  &c.,  ami  destroy  the  best 
productions  of  our  soil.  We  shall,  theiefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  staling,  briefly,  some  of  the  most  approved  modes 
of  counteracting  the  ravages,  and  eflecting  the  destruction, 
of  a  few  of  those  which  are  most  injurious  to  the  cultivator. 

7*he  preventive  operations  are  those  o'  the  best  culture, 
ill  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  including  what  re- 
lutes  to  choice  of  seed  or  plant,  soil,  situation,  and  climate. 
If  these  are  carefully  attended  to,  it  will  seldom  happen, 
that  any  species  of  insect  will  effect  serious  and  permanent 
injury.  Vegetables,  which  are  vigorous  and  thrifty,  are  not 
apt  to  be  injured  by  worms,  files,  bugs,  &c.  Fall  plough- 
ing, by  exposing  worms,  grubs,  Uie  larvie  of  bugs,  beetles, 
&c.,  to  the  intense  frosts  of  our  winters,  is  very  beneficial. 
Insects  may  be  annoyed,  and,  oOentimes,  their  complete 
destruction  effected,  by  sprinkling  over  them,  by  means  of 
a  syringe,  watering-pot,  or  garden-engine,  simple  water, 
■oap-suds,  tobacco- water,  decoctions  of  elder,  especially  of 
the  dwarf  kind,  of  walnut  leaves,  bitter  and  acrid  herb^ 
pepper,  lye  of  wood-ashes,  or  solutions  of  pot  and  penrl 
ashes,  water  impregnated  with  salt,  tar,  turpentine,  &c.  ;  or, 
th^  may  be  dustu-I  with  sulphur,  quick-lime,  and  other 
acnd  substances.  Loudon  says,  "  Saline  substances,  mixed 
with  water,  are  injurious  to  most  insects  ivith  tender  tkins, 
as  the  worm  and  slug;  and  hot  watei,  where  it  can  he 
applied  without  injuring  vegetation,  is  equally,  if  not  more 
powerfully,  injurious.  Water  heated  to  120  or  130  degrees 
will  not  injure  plants,  whose  leaves  are  expanded,  and,  in 
some  degree,  hardened ;  and  water  at  2U0  deCTces,  or  up- 
wirds,  may  be  poured  over  leafless  plants.  Tlie  efTocts  of 
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bwcti  nuy  sIm  be  palliated  on  one.  species  ^  plants  b] 
presenting  to  them  another,  which  they  prefer :  thus  waspi 
are  said  to  prefer  cairrts,  the  berries  of  the  yew,  and  the 
honey  of  the  hoya,  to  grapes  ;  honey,  or  sngared  water,  to 
ripe  fruit,  and  so  tw.  One  insect  or  animal  may  also  be  Gel 
to  eat  another,  as  ducks  for  sings  and  worms,  turkeys  foi 
the  same  purpose,  and  caterpQlara  and  ants  for  aphides, 
and  so  on.*' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Falconer,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Uath  Agricultural  Society,  strongty  recommends  so^i-snds, 
both  as  a  tnanure  and  antidote  against  insects.  He  observes, 
that  "  This  mistare  of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  has  been  more 
generally  known  than  adopted  as  a  remedy  against  the  in- 
sects which  infest  wall  fruit-trees.  It  will  dislodge  and  de- 
stroy the  insects  which  have  already  formed  their  nests,  anil 
bred  among  the  leaves.  When  used  in  the  early  part  of  the 
vear,it  seems  to  prevent  the  insects  from  settling  upon  them." 
He  prefers  soap-suds  to  lime-water,  because  lime  soon 
"  loses  its  causticity,  and  with  that  its  efficacy,  by  exposure 
to  air,  aod  must,  consequently,  be  frequently  applied  ;  and 
to  the  dredging  of  the  leaves  with  the  fine  dust  of  wood- 
ashes  and  lime,  because  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the 
mixture,  without  the  same  labour,  and  is  obtained  witfaonl 
any  expense."  He  directs  to  make  use  of  a  common 
garden-pump  for  sprinkling  trees  with  soap-suds,  and  sayii, 
if  the  water  of  a  washing  cannot  he  had,  a  quantity  of  pot- 
ash, dissolved  in  water,  may  be  substituted,  and  that  the 
washing  of  the  trees  with  soap-suds  twice  a  week,  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  in  the  spring,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure 
them  from  aphides,  &c. 

Other  modes  of  countenicting  the  effects  of  insects  are 
pointed  out  in  treating  of  the  plants  which  are  most  liable 
to  bf  injured  by  them.  We  shall,  however,  make  some 
remarks  on  a  few  of  those  which  are  most  common  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  cultivator. 

Canker-worm. — We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  either  a 
description  or  the  natural  history  of  the  canker-worm,  but 
refer  to  Professor  Peck's  Memoir  on  the  subject,  (which 
was  originally  published  in  the  Matt.  Agricultttral  Hepotitory 
and  republished  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  v.  p.  393,)  and  di- 
rect our  attention,  exclusively,  to  the  remedies,  which  have 
been  used  or  suggested  to  preserve  fruit-trees  from  this  fop- 
mid  able  enemy. 

The  female  of  this  insect  comes  out  of  the  ground  late 
ir  the  fall,  early  in  the  spring,  or,  sometimps,  during  a  peri* 
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oJ  ol  mild  pea  weather,  in  winter.  Those  which  rise 
in  autumn  ur  in  winter  are  less  numerous  thiui  those  which 
asceod  in  spring ;  but,  being  very  prolidc,  they  do  much 
injury.  One  method  of  preveotiiig  the  ravages  of  the 
worm  is  to  bar  the  ascent  of  the  females  up  the  stem  of 
the  tree.  This  has  generally  been  attempted  by  toning, 
of  which  there  are  several  modifications  : — 
.  1.  A  strip  of  linen  or  canvass  is  put  round  the  body  of 
the  tree,  before  the  females  begin  their  ascent,  and  well 
smeared  with  tar.  The  insects,  in  attempting  to  pass  this 
barrier,  stick  fast,  and  perish.  But  this  process,  to  rom* 
plete  the  desired  e'Tect,  must  be  commenced  about  the  first 
of  November,  aod  the  tarring  continued,  when  the  weather 
is  mild  enough  to  permit  the  worms  to  emerge  from  the 
ground,  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  till  the  time  of  their 
ssceut  is  past.  It  is  necessary  to  fill  the  crevices  in  the 
baric  with  clay  mortar,  before  the  strip  of  linen  or  canvass 
is  put  on,  that  the  insects  may  not  pass  under  it.  Having 
put  OD  the  strip,  which  should  be  at  least  three  inches  wide, 
draw  it  close,  fasten  the  ends  together  strongly,  then  tie  a 
thumb-rope  of  tow  round  the  tree,  close  to  Ihe  lower  edp» 
of  the  strip.  The  design  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  tar  fiom 
ninoing  down  the  bark,  of  the  tree,  which  would  injure  it. 
It  should  be  renewed,  in  moderate  weather,  once  a  day, 
without  fail.  The  best  time  is  soon  after  sunset,  because 
the  insects  are  wont  to  pass  up  in  the  evening,  and  the  tar 
will  not  harden  so  much  in  the  night  as  the  day. 

2.  Another  mode  of  tarring  b  to  take  two  pretty  wide 
pieces  of  board  ;  plane  them ;  make  semi-circular  notches  in 
each,  fitting  them  to  the  stem  or  body  of  the  tree  ;  and  fasten 
them  together  securely  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  most  vicdent 
storms  may  not  displace  them.  The  crevices  betwist  the 
boards  and  the  tree  may  be  easily  stopped  with  rags  or 
tow;  then  smear  the  under-sides  of  the  boards  with  tar. 
The  tar,  being  defended  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
will  hold  its  tenacity  the  longer,  and,  therefore,  need  not 
be  freijuently  renewed.  The  trees,  in  this  way,  will  be 
less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  drippings  of  tar,  by  leaving 
a  margin  of  two  or  three  inche^  on  those  parts  of  the 
boards  which  are  next  to  the  trees,  to  which  no  tar  is  ^ 
plied. 

3.  Another  mode  of  blockading  the  paths  of  the  insects, 
in  their  ascent  up  the  trees,  is  to  enclose  them  uith  collars, 
01'  circular  slips  of  tin.  Of  this  method  we  hme  seen  some 
notices,  hut  no  description.     We  presume,  however,  that 
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the  piece*  of  tin  m  shaped,  and  fitted  to  the  trees,  some- 
nhnt  tike  the  boards  above-mentioned,  and  perhaps,  if  the 
outer  rims  of  the  collars  were  curved,  or  bent  downwants, 
they  might  present  obstacles,  which  the  worms  could  not 
pass,  even  if  no  tar  was  applied.  We  fear  that  this 
method  would  prove  too  expensive  for  general  adoption, 
but  would  solicit  further  information  on  this  subject  from 
those  who  have  a  prsctica'  knowledge  of  its  qtplication 
and  results. 

4.  Anodier  method,  pressed  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spof* 
ford,  of  Bradford.  Mass.,  is,  to  spread  mercurial  ointment 
{ Vngventvm  hydrtrrgyri)  upon  strips  of  woollen  cloth,  or 
nsjTOw  lists,  such  as  are  cut  Irom  the  edges  of  broaddoth, 
and  applj  them  closely  round  the  trees,  having  first  made 
the  bark  smooth  where  it  b  not  so,  that  none  of  the  grubs, 
or  females  that  deposit  the  eggs,  from  which  the  wonnf 
are  produced,  may  pass  under  die  band  or  strip,  which 
contains  the  ointment  Dr.  SpoSbrd  observes  that  "  the 
advantages  of  using  the  ungnentum  over  any  mode  in 
common  use  are  obvious.  While  tar  requires  to  be  renew- 
ed every  night,  that  it  may  catch  and  hold  the  grub,  merely 
by  its  tenaci^,  this  mode  requires  preparing  but  once  a 
year,  and  will  be  growing  stronger  for  a  long  time,  by  ait 
increased  oxidation  of  the  mercury,  when  expoited  to  thn 
air."— See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  377. 

The  Mais.  Agr.  Repot,  vol.  iii.  no.  4,  containt  tiume  re- 
marks on  the  ranker-worm,  by  the  Hon.  John  l.'tvel), 
president  of  the  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.  from  which  the  following 
rs  extracted : — 

"  1  had  the  turf  dug  in  around  sixty  apple-trees,  and  the 
earth  laid  smooth.  1  then  took  three-  hogsheads  of  effete, 
or  air-slaked  lime,  and  strewed  it  an  inch  thick  round  my 
trees,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  roots,  so 
that  the  whole  diameter  of  the  opening  was  from  four  to 
six  feet 

"  I  tarred  these  trees  as  well  as  the  others,  and,  althoogh 
1  had  wonms  or  gnibs  on  most  that  were  not  limed,  I  <Ud 
not  catch  a  single  grub  where  the  trees  were  limed. 

"  I  do  not  speak  with  confidence.  I  am,  however,' 
strongly  encouraged  to  believe  the  remedy  perfect  It  was 
ascertained  by  Piofessor  Peck,  that  the  insect  seldom  de- 
scended into  tbt  ^uud  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  or 
four  feet  from  thp  trunk,  and  to  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
or  that  the  greater  part  come  within  tnat  distance.  The 
lime  is  kno^'^i  to  be  destructive  of  all  animal  Bubstauees, 
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ud  f  h»«  littie  doubt  tbftt  it  KtutUy  decomposes  end  de- 
Btroyg  tbe  insect  in  the  chiysalis  state;  at  least  I  hope  that 
thin  is  the  case. 

"  Tliere  are  many  reasons,  which  should  encourage  a 
repetitioQ  of  this  experiment  The  digging  round  the  trees 
is  highly  usi-fixl  to  them,  while  tarring  is  vety  injurious. 
Tbe  expense  is  not  great.  A  man  can  dig  round  fiuy  trees 
in  one  day.  The  lime  is  a  most  salutary  manure  to  the 
tree.  Al^er  the  spot  has  been  once  opened  and  limed,  the 
labour  of  keeping  U  open  will  not  be  great  Three  ht^s- 
heads  of  air-slaked  lime,  or  the  sweepings  of  a  lime-store, 
will  suffice  for  fifty  trees,  and  will  coat  three  dollars.  As 
it  is  done  but  once  a  year,  I  think  it  cannot  be  half  so  ex- 
pensive as  tarring. 

"  I  repeat  it,  that  I  mention  my  experiments  with  great 
'diffidence,  as  being  the  first  of  my  own  knowledge.  It 
may  induce  several  persons  to  try  it  in  different  places,  and 
where  trees  are  snrroundeid  with  others,  which  are  treated 
differently.  All  I  pray  is,  that  it  may  prove  successful,  and 
relieve  us  from  this  dreadful  scourge,  which  defaces  our 
country,  while  it  impoverishes  and  disappoints  the  farmer." 

The  remedies  proposed  by  Professor  Peck  were,  Isl, — 
Turning  up  the  ground  carefully  in  October,  as  far  as  the 
branches  of  a  tree  extend,  to  half  a  spade's  depth,  or  five 
inches,  so  as  completely  to  invert  the  surface.  A  great 
number  of  chrysalids  would  thus  be  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sun,  and  of  courae  destroyed.  2dly, — ^Breaking  Uie  clods, 
and  smoothing  the  surface  with  a  rake,  and  passmg  a  heavy 
roller  over  it,  so  as  to  make  it  very  hard,  and  without  cracks. 
'n  grass-grounds,  the  sods  should  be  turned  with  the  grass- 
side  down,  and  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  be  rolled. 
The  winter's  frosts  would  heave  and  crack  a  smooth  sur- 
face, but  it  might  be  smoothed  and  hardened  by  the  roller, 
or  by  other  means,  in  March,  with  much  less  trouble,  time, 
and  expense,  than  rolling  requires.  As  lime,  when  sla- 
ked, is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  if  thus  well 
adapted  to  close  the  openings  in  tbe  surface,  Mr.  P,  was 
iuclined  to  think  its  good  efiects  Fre  produced  this  way  as 
well  as  by  its  caustic  qualities. — Thaeher'i  OrchanStt,  p.  93. 

John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  of  Newlon,  Mass.,  proposed,  be- 
tween the  time  in  June  after  the  worms  had  disappeared 
and  die  20th  of  Octobe-,  to  take  the  whole  of  the  soil  snr- 
ronnding  the  trees,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  four  feet  from 
the  trunk,  and  to  a  suitable  depth,  and  cart  it  away  to  a 
distance  ftom  any  trees,  which  the  earkei-wonns  >r^  in  die 
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labit  at  feeding  on;  sud  retuTsing  an  equal  quuitUjr  ol 
compost,  or  rich  earth,  intermixed  with  manure. 

A  writer  for  the  JVew  England  Farvttr,  vol.  lii.  p.  327, 
states  a  case  of  an  orchard  having  been  preserved  from 
cauker-wonns,  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  locust-tfees, 
equal  to  about  double  the  number  of  apple-trees. 

Mr.  Roland  Hotvard,  of  Easton,  Mass.,  observes,  (JV.  E. 
Farmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  391,)  that  "A  quantity  of  lime  was  col- 
lected from  the  sweepings  of  a  lime-store,  and  spread  on 
the  ground  around  a  ccrtun  apple-tree,  some  time  in  the 
month  of  Xovember;  (the  foliage  of  which  tree  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  canker-worm  the  precedicg  summer  ;) 
the  ground  being  in  a  pulverized  state,  the  lime  was  spread 
as  far  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ss  the  drippings  from  the 
branches  exleoded :  the  effect  was  stated  lu  be  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  worm,  and  an  increased  vigour  of  the 
tree."  I'be  same  writer  observes,  that  "  moving  the  earth 
with  a  plough  or  hoe  late  in  November,  or  beginning  of 
December,  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  destroying 
them."  This  last  mentioned  remedy,  if  it  will  always 
prove  efficient,  will  probably  be  the  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
pedient But  the  worm  must  be  ct^iable  of  enduring  a 
GODEiderable  degree  of  cold,  or  unerriug  iastinct  would  not 
lead  it  from  its  dormitory  in  November  (as  it  frequently 
does)  to  brave  the  rigours  of  winter  on  the  stem  or  branch- 
es of  the  tree.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  as  well  as  to 
hope,  that  the  application  of  lime,  as  above  stated,  will 
prove  effectual ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  probably  be  preferable  to 
any  mode  of  applyini;  tar.  or  attacking  the  enemy  above 
ground. 

When  the  insects  have  ascended,  their  numbers  may  be 
lessened  by  jarring  or  shaking  the  body  or  limbs  of  the 
tree,  causing  them  to  suspend  themselves  by  the  threads, 
which  they  spin  from  their  bodies,  and  stHlung  them  off 
with  a  stick.  It  is  said  that  those  which  thus  fall  to  the 
«!arth  do  not  rise  again. '  Whether  they  would  be  able  to 
resist  the  effects  of  a  sprinkling  with  soap-suds,  saline  or 
bitter  infusions,  &c  is  more  than  we  can  say ;  bat  we  wish 
their  powers  might  be  tested  by  showering  them  with  tboee 
mixtures,  which  are  found  to  be  the  best  antidoltia  against 
other  insects. 

Caterpillar. — "  This  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to 
nn  orchard,  when  neglected ;  but  easily  destroyed  by  a 
little  attention.  In  the  spring,  wheu  the  nesta  ore  small, 
and  the  insects  young  and  tendei    they  nfrei  veutuii' 
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Abroad  in  the  eul^  port  of  the  day,  when  the  dew  u  od 
the  trees,  or  in  bad  weather;  they  may  then  be  efiectuully 
destroyed  by  crushing  ihem  in  the  nest ;  this  attention,  con- 
tinued a  short  time  every  spring,  will  destroy  those  in 
existence,  and  will  prevent  their  increase  in  future  years  : 
if  left  till  grown  strong,  they  wander  from  their  nests,  and 
cannot  be  effectually  overcome  without  great  trouble  and 
tapense." — Coxe  on  Fruit  Trett. 

The  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  in  a  letter  to  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  6f  the  Maasachusetta  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety,  has  recommended  an  implement  for  the  destruction  of 
cateipillars.  It  is  made  hy  inserting  some  hog's  bristies 
between  twisted  wires,  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  cyliii- 
drical  brush,  which  will  present  brisdes  on  every  side. 
This  is  attached  to  a  pole  of  such  length  as  the  trees  may 
require,  and  the  caterpillars  are  brought  down  by  it,  and 
then'crushed.  Other  methods  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
casting  over  the  tree  a  few  handfuls  of  ashes,  in  the  morning 
before  the  dew  is  dissipated  from  the  foliage,  or  after  a  show- 
er of  rain.  A  strong  wbitewasb  of  fresh  stone-lime,  applied 
by  the  means  of  a  mop,  or  sponge  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
pole,  strong  80^>-suds,  spirits  of  turpentine,  a  little  oil  of  any 
Idnd,  particularly  blubber  oil,  are  likewise  fatal  to  the  in- 
sects. But,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  the  hand^ 
by  which  the  insects  may  easily  be  removed  at  an  early 
stage ;  but  if  this  be  neglected,  it  is  thought  that  the  next 
best  remedy  is  the  use  of  Col.  Pickering's  brush  as  above. 
In  applying  either  of  these  remedies,  care  must  be  taken 
to  choose  Uiat  part  of  the  day,  when  the  caterpillars  are  in 
their  nests.  They  rarely  quit  them  til)  nine  o'clock,  and 
generally  return  to  them  again  about  twelve. 

CuRcuLio. — This  is  a  small  bug,  or  beetle,  which  perfo- 
lates  the  young  frutt  of  the  pear,  apple,  and  all  stone  fruits, 
and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them.  The  eggs  soon  hatch,  and  a 
small  maggot  is  produced,  which  feeds  either  on  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  or  on  the  kernel  of  the  seed ;  for  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  different  species  are  not  similar.  In  the  stone 
fruits,  this  injury  destroys  their  growth,  aiiil  they  fall  with 
their  little  enemy  wilhtn  them.  The  insect  retreats  into  the 
earth,  and  passes  the  ^vinte^  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  -omc^ 
forth  just  as  the  young  fruit  is  forming,  or  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  falling,  to  renew  iis  mischievous  labours. 
This  insect  continues  its  depredations  from  the  first  of  May 
until  autumn.  Dr.  James  Tilton,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, in  an  article  on  this  subjeci,  published  in  the  Ameii-i  , 


cut  editioDfl  of  fftUicVi  DomeHic  Eiteydope£a,  obierret 
that  *'  Our  fruits,  collectively  egtimated,  must  tliereby  be 
depreciated  more  than  half  their  value;"  and  adds,  in  his 
directions  for  destrojing  the  insect,  "  All  the  domestic  ani' 
mall,  if  well  directed,  contribute  to  this  purpose.  Hogii, 
in  a  special  manner,  are  qualified  for  the  work  of  extenni- 
nation.  Id  large  orchards,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
itock  of  bogs  is  sufficient  to  eat  up  all  the  early  fruit  which 
fall«  from  May  till  August  This  precaution  will  be  moi^: 
especially  Decessary  in  large  peach  orchards ;  for,  o(l)n> 
wise,  when  the  hogs  become  cloyed  with  the  pulp  of  the 
peach,  they  will  let  it  fall  out  of  (heir  mouths,  and  content 
themselves  with  the  kernel,  which  they  like  better;  and 
thus  the  curcnlio,  escaping  from  their  jaws,  may  hide 
under  ground  till  next  spring." 

"The  ordinary  fowls  of  a  farm-yard  are  great  devouren 
of  beetles.  Poultry,  in  general,  are  regarded  as  carnivo- 
rous in  the  summer,  and  Qierefore  cooped  some  time  before 
they  are  eaten.  Every  body  knows  with  what  avidity  ducks 
seize  on  the  tumble-bug,  {Scarabieus  eanijex,)  and  it  is 
probable  the  curculio  is  regarded,  by  all  fowls,  as  an 
equally  delicious  morsel.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  smooth 
stone  fruits,  particularly,  succeed  much  better  in  lanes  and 
yards,  where  poultry  run  without  restraint,  than  in  gardens 
and  other  enclosures,  where  fowls  are  excluded." 

Instead  of  turning  swine  into  orchards,  to  pick  up  the 
fmit  which  falls,  and  thus  destroy  the  worms  which  it  con- 
tains, it  will  often  be  found  most  expedient  to  gather  such 
fruit,  and  give  it  to  swine  in  pens,  &c.,  either  raw,  or,  what 
would  be  better,  boiled.  If  such  measures  were  generally 
taken,  with  fruit  which  falls  spontaneously,  as  to  prevent 
the  insects,  which  generally  cause  it  to  drop  prematurely, 
from  escaping  into  the  ground,  the  worms,  which  destroy 
one  half  our  fruit,  and  very  much  deteriorate  a  considerable 
part  of  the  other  half,  would  soon  be  extirpated  from  our 
orchards  and  fruit-gardens. 

Araia,  Plant-louse,  PijcEROP(,or  Vine-frbttbr.— "  This 
genus  of  insects  comprises  many  species  and  varieties, 
which  are  denominated  from  the  plants  they  infest  The 
males  are  winged,  and  the  females  without  wings:  they- 
are  viviparous,  producing  their  young  alive,  in  the  spring; 
and  also  oviparous,  laying  eggs  in  autumn.  Water,  dashed 
with  force  from  a  syringe,  [or  garden  engine,]  will  prove 
as  destructii  e  to  Ihcm  as  any  thing,  when  on  trees ;  and 
■mallei  plants  mny  be  washed  witb  ''me-water.  with  tobais 
OOglf 
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ct>-i>iter,  vtth  dder  leaves  infased  in  water,  or  with  com- 
mon •oap-suds,  any  of  which  will  destroj  the  insects." — 
London.  "Tie  up  some  flonr  of  sulphur  in  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin, or  fine  linen,  and  with  this  the  leaves  of  young  shoots 
or  plants  should  be  dusted,  or  it  may  be  thrown  on  them  by 
means  of  a  common  swan's-down  puff,  or  even  a  dredg:ing 
box.  Sulphur  haa  also  been  found  to  promote  the  h^th 
of  plants,  on  which  it  was  sprinkled,  and  that  peach  trees, 
in  particular,  were  remarkably  improved  by  it." — Dom. 
Eacyc.  "  In  green-houses  they  are  readily  destroyed  by 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  or  of  sulphur.  Bnt  in  the  open  air, 
fumigation,  though  much  in  vogue  many  years  since,  is  of 
no  avail.  The  best  remedy  is  the  simplest.  Soap-suds, 
forcibly  applied,  will,  after  one  or  two  applications,  elTectn- 
ally  destroy  them,  without  apparent  injury  to  the  plant" — 

A  writer  for  the'iVno  England  Farmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  after 
stating  a  number  of  experiments  with  soap-suds,  for  destroy 
iog  aphides,  which  were  unsuccessful,  or  bat  partially  suc- 
ceeded, says,  "  I  was  led  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  wet  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  thinking  to  make  them 
disagreeable  or  poisonous  to  the  insect,  but  that  they  must 
be  well  drenched  or  immersed  in  the  suds.     I  dierefore 


applied  agun  the  same  remedy;  but  with  this  difference, — 
instead  of  sprinkling  the  upper  side  of  the  branches,  I  car- 
ried a  pailful  of  snds  from  tree  to  tree,  and,  bending  the 


tops  of  small  trees,'  and  the  branches  of  larger  o 
mersed  all  the  parts  infested  with  lice,  holding  them  in  the' 
liquor  for  a  moment,  that  none  might  escape  being  Well 
wet  On  examining  the  trees  the  next  day,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lice  were  destroyed.  It  waafonnd  necessary  to 
repeat  the  same  process  once  or  twice,  with  snds  not  too 
weak,  say  about  two  or  three  ounces  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of 
water."  Another  writer  In  the  same  paper,  p.  10,  says, 
"  I  have  applied  soap-suds  to  my  apple-trees,  in  order  to 
kill  the  lice.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  just 
sprinkling  them  with  suds  will  not  kill  them ;  neither  will 
dipping  the  branches,  which  are  infested  with  them,  kilt 
them.  But  dipping  and  holding  them  in  as  long  as  I  can 
"  conveniently  hold  my  breath,  will  destroy  every  one.  The 
•uds  do  not  appear  to  injure  the  leaves.  I  tijed  suds  madg 
on  purpose,  and  suds  which  had  been  used  for  family  wash- 
iiii;.  The  latter  answers  tbe  purpose  much  the  best."  It 
is  possible  to  make  soap-suds  so  strong  as  to  fctti  the  ten- 
der branches,  as  well  as  the  insects  which  infest  tfa^m.|^> 


ns  iNsecTfi. 

The  pn^MMlioii  abvve-BieatioBed,  of  two  or  three  onnoet  at 
toap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  m,  probably,  moa*  advuablt-, 

CvT'WORM. — This  ban  aab-coioured  woim,  wiihaatnpe 
almost  black  on  it«  back.  When  fuUf  grown  it  is  about 
tbe  aize  of  a  goose-quill,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  Tbej  are  very  apt  to  cut  off  young  cabbages,  caa- 
lidoneis,  beeb,  Slc  They  never  Tolnntarily  appear  on  ilie 
surface  of  tbe  ground  in  the  day  time,  but  may  be  loanJ 
about  an  inch  below  it.  In  the  night  they  make  their 
excuraions,  cat  off  the  sterna  of  young  plants  just  at  the  top 
of  the  groond,  and  again  bury  themselves. 

Dr.  Desne  observed,  "  I  once  prevented  their  depreda- 
tions in  my  garden,  by  manuring  the  soil  with  sea-mud, 
newly  taken  from  the  flats.  The  plants  generally  escaped, 
though  eveiy  one  was  cut  off  in  a  spot  of  ground  that  lies 
sontiguous.  From  the  success  of  this  experiment,  I  con- 
clude that  salt  is  very  offensive  or  pernicious  to  them. 
Lime  and  ashes,  in  some  measure,  prevent  their  doing  mia- 
ehief ;  but  sea-water,  salt,  or  brJue,  would  be  mere  effectu- 
al antidotea.  The  most  effectual,  and  not  a  laborious 
remedy,  even  in  field-culture,  is  to  go  round  every  morning, 
and  open  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  and  you  will 
never  Ml  (o  find  the  worm  at  the  root,  within  four  inches. 
Kill  him,  \nd  you  will  save  not  only  the  other  plants  of 
your  field,  but,  probably,  many  thousands  in  future  years." 

There  is  some  danger  in  making  use  of  salt,  brine,  or 
•ea-water,  of  injuring  the  plants  in  attempting  to  destroy 
insects;  and  we  should,  therefore,  generally  prefer  decoc- 
liiws  of  elder,  walnut  Wvee,  or  tobacco.  Mr.  Preston,  of 
Stockport,  Penn.,  preserved  bis  cabbage-plauts  from  cut- 
worms, by  wrapping  a  hickory-leaf  round  the  stem,  between 
tbe  roots  and  leaves. — N.  E.  Fanner,  vol.  iii.  p.  369.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Fiske,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  speaking  of  this 
initect,  says,  "  To  search  out  tbe  spoiler,  and  kill  him,  is  the 
very  best  course ;  but,  as  his  existence  is  not  known  except 
by  bis  ravages,  I  make  a  fortress,  for  my  plants,  with  paper, 
winding  it  conically  and  firmly  above  the  root,  and  securing 
it  by  a  low  embankment  of  earth." — N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  iv, 
p.  363. 

LicB  ON  APPLB-TREEs. — There  is  a  species  of  insect  in- 
festing apple-trees,  which  may  be  styled  the  bark^auee,  to 
distingiiish  it  from  tbe  plant-loMe,  or  apkit.  It  is,  in  form, 
like  half  a  kernel  of  rye,  but  much  smaller,  with  the  fial 
side  sticking  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Jesse  Buel,  Esq.,  of 
Albany,  gives  the  following  statement  of  fiis  mode  ol  ^ 
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fcitroying  them : — "  la  June  lut,  I  obeerred  dinctiotw 
in  the  xma  Eiyiand  Farmer  for  destroying  the  paranitic 
enemy;  and,  thftt  being  the  particular  time  to  mftke  the 
application,  I  immediately  get  about  it.  For  this  piiimae, 
1  took  eight  parts  of  water  and  two  of  soft  soap,  and  mixeJ 
with  these  lime  enough  to  make  a  thick  whitewash.  With 
a  nhitewaab  and  paint  brush,  I  put  this  upon  the  tninki 
and  limbs  of  trees,  as  high  aa  was  practicable,  filling  the 
cracks  in  the  bark,  and  covering  the  whole  surface.  The 
effect  has  been  not  only  to  destroy  most  of  the  lice,  but  to 
give  the  trees  an  improved  and  vigorous  appearance.  The 
outer  b«rk,  which,  from  a  stinted  growtn,  had  become 
rough  and  hard,  has,  in  a  measure,  fallen  off  in  flakes,  an^ 
disclosed  a  soft,  smooth  baik,  the  sure  indication  of  health." 
E.  Perley,  Esq.  published  a  description  of  this  insect  in 
the  JIfiui.  Agr.  Rtptw.  vol.  iii.  p.  114,  and  says,  "The 
application  which  I  have  found  most  effectual  is,  washinit 
the  trees  with  lie  or  brine."  He  observes,  that  "  they 
resemble  blisters,  and  are  near  the  colour  of  the  bark  of 
the  tree.  These  blisters  contain  from  ten  to  thirty  nils  oi 
eggs  each,  in  form  like  a  snake's  egg ;  which,  in  a  commog 
season,  begin  to  hatch  about  the  25th  of  May,  and  finish 
about  the  10th  of  June.  These  nits  produce  a  white  antmal- 
cnle,  resembling  a  louse,  so  small,  tnat  they  are  hardly  per 
ceptible  by  the  naked  eye  ;  which,  immediately  after  Uiey 
are  hatched,  open  a  passage  at  the  ead  at  the  nlister,  an? 
crawl  out  od  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  there  remain,  witb 
little  motion,  about  ten  days,  when  they  stick  themaelve* 
fast  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  die.  From  this  little  car- 
cass arises  a  small  speck  of  Mue  mould,  which  is  most  plaia 
to  be  seen  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues about  fifteen  days,  and  then  gradually  wears  off 
utUil  the  old  carcass  appears,  which,  by  this  time,  is  formed 
into  a  new  blister,  and  contains  the  spawns  or  nits  before- 
mentioned.  These  blisters  prevent  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  and  prove  as  fatal  to  the  tree  as  the  canker-wono." 
.  "  A  correspondent  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
recommends  day  p<mt  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  and 
the  mildew  on  fruit-trees.  The  instructions  are,  ^hat  you 
take  a  quantity  of  the  most  tenacious  brown  clay  that  can 
be  obtuned;  diffuse  among  it  as  much  sofl  watet  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  M%am  or  paint ;  pass  it  through 
a  fine  sieve,  so  that  it  may  be  made  perfectly  smooth  and 
UBctnous,  and  freed  from  any  grit^  particles.  With  » 
pMuter's  brush,  dipped  in  the  day  iwin^  go  carefully  mi  i 
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the  whole  tiee,  not  excepting  the  yonog  shoots.  This 
isver,  when  it  becomes  diy,  forms  s  hsrd  crust,  irhicfa, 
envi:loping  the  insects  closely,  completely  destroys  them, 
-without  iJ  >ing  the  smallest  injury  either  to  the  bark  -k 
onds." —  [%aekeT't  Orckardut.  Solntioiis  of  potash  and 
(lecoctious  of  tobacco  are  likewise  recommended. 

APFLE-raBK  BoaKE. — Saperda  bwitata. — The  scienlilic 
description  of  thia  very  pernicious  insect  is  thus  given  by 
Professor  Say,  of  Fhiladelphis : — "Hoary;  above,  lighi- 
brown,  with  two  broad,  white  fillets.  Inhabits  the  United 
States.  Botiif,  white;  eget,  fuscous;  a  small  spot  on  the 
vertex,  and  another  behind  each  eye,  light-brown ;  aUema, 
moderate,  slightly  tinged  vrith  bluish  ;  Ihorax,  light-brown, 
with  two  oioad,  white  lines,  ^tproachiDg  before ;  tlgtra, 
light  brown,  irregularly  punctured ;  a  broad,  white,  longi- 
tudiaal  line  on  each,  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the  outer 
edge.  Length,  from  one  half  to  seven  tenths  of  an  inch. 
A  very  pretty  insect.  In  the  larvK  state,  it  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  apple-tree,  boriog  into  the  wood." — Jmamid  ef 
the  AeadeMg  of  Sdenctt,  P&l.  vol.  iiL  p.  409. 

Professor  Say,  in  a  letter  to  Jesse  Buel,  Esq.,  says,  "  You 
state,  that  it  leaves  the  pupa,  and  becomes  perfect  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soiL  These  two  circumstances  ascer- 
tained, I  would  recommend  the  application,  early  in  May, 
or  the  latter  part  of  April,  of  common  bricklayer's  mortar, 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  cover  completely  the 
part,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  where  the  deposit  is  made. 
This  preventive  wu  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  Shofr- 
well,  againsl  the  attacks  of  the  peach-tree  insect,  (mc 
American  Farmer,  vol.  vi.  p.  14,)  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  equally  emcacioua  in  the  preservation  of 
the  apple-tree." — Mem.  of  N.  Y.  Board  of  .  Ijrnmtiva, 
vol.  iit.  p.  479. 

The  Mom.  Agr.  Ktpoo.  vol.  v.  p.  360,  contains  a  pi^ier 
on  this  iniect,  by  John  Prince,  Esq.,  by  which  it  appears 
rnst  worms  of  this  kind  are  got  rid  of  ^  "  digging  round 
rhe  tree,  and  clearing  away  the  earth  to  the  roots,  and  (hen, 
with  asharp-pointedknife,  achisel,  or  a  gouge,  (and  a  small 
ivire  to  probe,  if  they  are  deep  in  tiie  tr«e,)  they  may  easi- 
'y  be  destroyed."  After  taking  out  the  worms,  the  wonndi 
snould  be  covered  over  with  grafting-clay  and  a  large  pn^ 
portion  of  dry  wood-ashes  mixed,  and  the  earth  th«tt 
returned  to  the  tree.  The  process  for  cleansing  die  trees 
«,•«»  M 
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till!  frost  b  oal  of  the  ground,  or  at  least  before  the  montli 
ot  J'lae,  as  the  perfect  insect  escapes  before  that  time. 

Sluo-woum,  or  naked  snail. — ^These  reptiles  appear  on 
the  leaves  of  fruit-trees  in  the  month  of  July.  Professor 
Peck  has  ascertained  that  tbey  are  the  pn^jeuy  of  a  small 
black  lly,  which  deposits  its  e^s  in  the  leu  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  Tbey  may  be  destroyed  by  means  of 
lime,  sprinkled  over  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  powder. 
For  this  purpose,  a  wooden  box,of  convenient  size,  having 
lis  bottom  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  ia  to  be 
hlled  with  lime.  This,  being  mounted  on  a  pole,  and  sha- 
ken over  the  tree,  distributes  the  lime  among  the  leaves, 
aad  the  slugs  are  immediately  destroyed.  The  labour  is 
very  trivial ;  a  man  may  cover  a  large  tree  in  three  or  four 
minutes;  and  the  desired  effect  is  certain.  Fine  euth, 
shaken  Uirough  a  basket  or  perforated  box,  will  answer 
as  well. 

"  Another  remedy,  it  is  said,  will  prove  equally  eSectnal. 
[|  is  a  strong  infusion  of  tar,  made  by  pouring  water  on  tar, 
and  suffering  it  lo  stand  two  or  three  days,  when  it  be- 
comes strongly  impregnated.  This,  if  sprinkled  over  thp 
leaves  by  means  of  an  engine,  will  kill  Aese  vermin  instan 
taneously.  A  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  will  probably 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  tanners'  bark,  put  round  tlie 
tree,  it  is  said,  will  have  a  salutary  tendency  as  a  prevent- 
ive." — T%aclur^»  Orcharditt. 

Fonyiii  recommends  watering  the  grouiwl,  where  these 
insects  are,  with  soap-suds  and  urine,  mixed  with  tobacco- 
water.  Ducks,  admitted  into  a  garden,  will  destroy  all 
within  dteir  reach. 

WiRE-woKM,  or  KEn-woRH. — This  insect  is  slender,  and 
usually  about  an  inch  long,  vrith  a  hard  coat,  and  a  pointed 
head.  Mr.  William  Moody,  of  Saco,  (Maine,)  in  a  com- 
municatioa  to  Hon.  JobHafa  Quincy,  published  in  Matt. 
Agr,  R^ot.  vol.  iv.  p.  353,  observes,  "  I  am  persuaded, 
from  experience,  that  sea-sand,  put  under  com  or  potatoes 
with  manure,  or  spread  on  the  land,  will  go  far,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  total  destmctiou  of  these  destructive  worms, 
on  which  nothing  else  seems  to  have  any  effect  It  has  a 
beneficial  effect  spread  on  land  before  plou^ing^  or  even 
after  land  is  planted  with  com  or  potatoes,  not  only  to  d(^ 
stray  the  wiie-worm  and  other  insects,  but  to  increase  iixi 
crop.  With  my  neigbbouis  a  load  <^  sea-sand  is  considereO 
u  preferable  to  a  load  of  the  best  manure,  to  nix  In  witt 
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Aeir  eomnon  Inrn-manure,  or  to  spread  on  their  gardeTit 
mnil  law  flut  land." 

Probably  sea-mud  or  sea-water  would  produce  good  c{ 
Tects  ai  preservatives  against  this  and  other  insects. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ntw  England  Fanner,  vol.  W.  p. 
264,  recommends,  from  actual  experiment,  the  soaking  oi 
seed-com  in  a  solution  of  copperas,  to  preserve  it  Sgainsi 
the  wire-wonn,  other  insects,  and  birds.  He  says,  *'  The 
plnn  which  I  pursued  was  as  follows  : — I  used  about  cnc 
and  a  half  pound  of  copperas  in  three  pecks  of  corn. 
I  made  the  water  warm,  and  floaked  the  com  full  forty-eight 
hours  before  planting,  putting  in  corn  and  copperas  as  we 
used  it  ont  It  is  not  easy  to  use  too  much  copperas ;  I 
believe  the  more  the  better."  This  method  has  been  fre- 
quently and  successfully  put  in  practice.  See  N.  E.  F^ 
mer,  vol.  y.  p.  810. 

The  Striped  buo,  or  Tellow  flt. — tliis  is  a  small  in- 
sect of  the  coUoptera  order,  or  such  as  have  cnalacemu 
e^tra,  or  wing  cases,  like  the  beetle.  The  elytra  of  this 
bog  are  striped  with  yellow  and  black.  Tliey  prey  on  the 
young  plants  of  cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  and  others 
of  the  oKurbUacett  species.  "  These  insects  may  be  consid- 
eiably  thinned  by  killing  them  in  a  dewy  morning,  when 
they  have  not  the  free  use  of  their  wings,  and  cannot  well 
escape.  But  nothing  that  I  have  tried  has  proved  so  elTec- 
tnal  as  silting  or  sprinkling  powdered  soot  upon  the  plants 
when  ibe  moming  dew  remains  on  them.  This  forms  a 
bitter  covering  for  the  plants,  which  the  bugs  cannot  en- 
dure the  taste  of." — Deme,  "We  would  recommend 
sprinkling  the  plants  with  a  little  sulphur  or  Scotch  snulT." 
— fanner'*  A$n»taat.  But  the  surest  defence  against  these 
insects  is,  enclosing  the  plants  with  a  frame,  and  a  muslin 
or  gauze  covering,  as  recommended  page  91. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE.— HeUaahm  tiAentm. 
— The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  hardy  nerennial,  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  is  of  the  game  genus  as  Ue  sun-flower.  It 
is  propagated  and  cultivated  like  the  potato.  We  hove 
been  mfonned  that  this  root  will  grow  and  produce  a 
profitable  crop  on  poor  land,  and  without  manure  ;  though, 
with  deep  ploughing  and  good  mannring,  its  cultun;  woul<k 
probably  be  attended  with  greater  profit  It  was  mucn 
esteemed  before  potatoes  were  known.  The  epithet 
/ervaaUm  is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  word  fflroMM 
(from  girare,  to  turn,  and  sol)  or  sun^ower ;  the  name  tuit- 
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tliatt  is  bestowed  from  the  reaembluice  in  flBTOui  which 
the  roots  hare  to  the  bottoms  of  artichokes.  It  is  superior 
to  the  potato  in  being  more  hardy,  and  not  liable  to  be  ia- 
jiued  by  frost ;  but  we  believe  it  cootainB  somewhat  lest 
nutritive  matter.  Its  tops  are  Ivm,  and  may  make  a  valufr- 
ble  addition  to  the  farm-yard,  m  a  substance  which  may 
.  be  coni«rted  into  manure.  From  the  circumstances  of  i^ 
flourishing  iu  a  poor  mU,  and  producing  large  leaves  and 
stalks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  doives  much  food  for 
plants  from  the  atmosphere,  which  by  its  decay  is  impart^ 
ed  to  the  soil  on  which  it  ^ows,  or  on  which,  after  rotting, 
it  is  spread  as  manure.  There  is  no  plaat  which  mor« 
completely  shades  the  ground,  and  it  must  in  that  way  en- 
rich it.  It  will  flourish  in  the  shade  of  trees,  buildings, 
Sic.  where  other  plants  will  not  thrive.  We  beiieve  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  more  populous  parts 
of  the  United  States,  which  ue  now  considered  as  not 
worth  cultivation,  which  would  produce  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  with  no  other  bouble 
than  one*  planting",  and  digging  the  roots  from  time  to  time 
as  they  are  wanted. 

Dr.  Damb  says  that  the  Jerusalem  artielioke  will  not 
ripen  its  seeds  in  Great  Britain,  (and  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  in  New  En^and,)  by  being  sufiered  to  grow  in  the 
open  air  under  ordinary  cultivation.  But  by  forcing  th« 
plant  in  pots,  hot-houses,  &c.,  perbi^  seeds  might  be 
obtained.  This  would,  probably,  be  desirable,  for  it  is 
supposed  that  all  plants  degenerate  if  propagated  merely 
by  slips,  roots,  cuttings,  &g.,  without  having  recourse  to 
seeds.  Potatoes  should  be  renewed  from  the  seed,  at  least 
once  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  or  they  will  degenerate ; 
and  probably  Jerusalem  artichokes  might  become  more 
valuable  by  the  same  means.  Planting  large  and  fair  roots, 
with  snitable  soil  and  culture,  will  retard  this  degeneracy, 
but,  we  believe,  not  wholly  prevent  it 

"  Ute. — The  roots  are  esteemed  a  wholesome,  nutritious 
ibod,  and  are  eaten  boiled,  mashed  with  butter,  or  baked 
in  pies,  and  have  an  eicellent  flavour.  Plant^  in  rows 
from  east  to  west,  the  upright  herb  of  the  plant  afibrds  a 
salutary  shade  to  such  cuUnary  vegetables  as  requlie  it  In 
tiie  mid-summer  months,  as  lettuce,  turnips,  strawb^iies, 
&c." — Louden. 

The  second  volume  of  MeiHoirt  of  the  New  York  Board  oj 
Agricvliure  contuns  remarks  on  tliis  root  by  Levi  McKean, 
«  Dutchess,  in  which  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  du^arti'   r 
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chokes  are  the  best  mited  forcnltivBtion  inthw  cUiinteasB 
crop  for  hogs,  sbeep,  Knd  dairies,  of  any  article  thftt  we  fatre 
yet  tried ;  and,  besides  the  use  of  this  crop  for  stocky  which 
many  writers  consider  to  be  equal  to  potatoes,  they  are  aim 
recommended  highly  h  an  article  of  human  diet  It  is  true 
that,  when  boiled,  they  do  not  possess  that  peculiar  fsnok- 
eeouB  quality,  that  is  so  much  esteemed  in  the  bast  sorts 
of  potatoes ;  but  it  is  said  that,  when  roasted,  they  are  a 
very  delicate  article  for  the  table,  their  taste  then  resembling 
die  eround-aut  of  this  country. 

The  only  objection  we  have  heard  stated  to  this  Teget»- 
Me  as  ao  article  o(  fieM-cullore  is,  tbat,  when  once  suffered 
to  enter,  it  will  lake  exclusive  possession  of  a  soil ;  and 
thus,  when  ft  chunge  of  crops  is  desin-.l,  becomes  a  most 
troublesome  weed.  But  by  lumii^  in  a  sufficient  oumbei 
of  hogs,  the  artichokes  may  be  entirely  enulicated ;  and, 
probably,  a  poor  scul,  which  would  answer  no  other  pur- 
pose of  culture,  might  be  jdanted  with  the  Jerusaleni 
artichoke,  and  couferted  into  a  permanent  pasture  for 
swine.  If  not  overstocked  with  the  a^mals,  the  plants 
would  keep  po^sessioD  of  the  soil,  which  they  would  meli- 
orate ;  and  when  it  should  be  wished  to  change  the  crop, 
turn  in  hogs  enough  to  root  out  the  artichokes. 

LANDSCAPESond PICTURESQUE  GARDENS.— 
The  following  article  was  written  expressly  for  this  woric, 
by  Mr.  A.  Parmentier,  of  New  York,  a  French  borticoltur- 
ist  of  much  taste  and  science : — 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  good  taste  of  our  age  to 
make  many  advantageous  changes  in  the  emhellisfament 
(^  gardens,  and  to  reinstate  Nature  ki  the  possessitm  of 
those  rights  from  which  she  has  too  long  been  baaished 
by  an  undue  regard  to  symmetry. 

Our  ancestors  gave  to  every  part  of  a  garden  all  the  ex- 
actness of  geometric  forms  :  they  seem  to  have  known  of 
no  other  way  to  plant  tree;,  except  in  straight  lines;  a  sys- 
tem totally  minous  to  the  beanty  of  the  prospect  W« 
now  see  how  ridiculous  it  was,  except  in  the  pubKc  pr- 
dens  of  the  city,  to  apply  the  rules  of  architecture  to  th^ 
embellishment  of  gardens. 

The  majestic  trunk  is  now  alloned  the  libertr  of  di^ 
playing  its  form,  or  of  following  in  its  vigorous  shoots  the 
plan  of  nature.  Gardens  are  now  treated  like  landscapes* 
Ae  charms  of  which  ue  not  to  be  improved  by  any  rule* 
of  art 

*"'"  advantages  i^  Jiese  changes  are  so  maaifeit.  mA 
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M  wdl  appreciated,  th&t  further  proob  seem  uaneceasary. 
For  where  can  we  find  an  individual,  aensible  to  th«  beau- 
ties and  charme  of  nature,  who  would  prefer  a  tymmetrie 
garden  to  one  in  modem  taste  j  who  would  not  prefer  to 
walk  in  a  plantation  irre^lar  and  pictunisque,  rather  than 
in  those  straight  and  monotonous  alleys,  bordered  with 
moumfbl  box,  the  resort  of  noxious  insects  ? 

Where  is  the  person,  ^fted  with  anj  taste,  who  would 
not  choose  those  alleys  that  wind  without  constraint,  in 
preference  to  those  dull  straight  lines  which  can  be  meas- 
ured by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  monotony  of  which 
b  unvaried  ?  Instead  of  this,  die  modern  style  presents  to 
yon  a  constant  change  of  scene,  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  a  man  who  loves,  as  he  ccutinues  his 
walk,  to  have  new  objects  laid  open  to  his  vien  To  un- 
derstand this  style  of  a  garden  requires  a  quick  ,/erception 
of  the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  without  which  ttjc  existing 

tiantation  might  be  destroyed,  instead  of  being  used, 
limited  prospects,  and  neighbouring  houses  and  buildings 
not  worthy  of  notice,  should  be  concealed,  and  the  view 
left  open  to  those  objects  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder agreeably.  The  front  of  the  house  ought  always  to 
be  tmcaeered,  Ae  principal  point  of  view  seen,  or  conjec- 
tured. A  vast  idea  of  the  pioprietor  should  be  given,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  a  grand  plan,  in  which  nothing 
niggardly  is  to  be  seen. 

Rows  of  trees  should  never  be  planted  in  front  of  the 
house,  particularly  when  the  house  has  been  built  in  good 
taste,  and  at  great  expense.  It  may  be  objected  to  this, 
that  the  shade  is  wanted,  and  this  1  would  not  exclude ; 
hut,  instead  of  one  roW  in  front,  I  would  plant  thick  groups 
of  trees  on  the  three  other  aides,  and  leave  the  front  open 
to  public  view ;  otherwise  the  taste  and  expense  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  thrown  away. 

When  you  choose  the  situation  of  a  cduntry-honse,  let 
it  )|e  at  some  distance  from  the  public  road,  so  that  the 
road  which  leads  to  it  may  give  a  good  idea  of  the  extent 
of  die  proprietor's  domains,  and  care  should  he  taken  that 
the  road  is  proportioned  to  this  extent.  It  ought  to  he 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  so  that  carriages  may  pass,  and 
gendy  serpentiDe.  This  winding  should  have  a  reason — 
that  is  to  say — some  groups  of  trees  should  be  so  placed  as 
to  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  it :  for  naturally  the  load  tvould 
have  led  directly  to  the  house,  hut  the  person  walking,  when 
he  observes  these  groups  of  trees,  will  see  at  once  vrh^^L, 
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does  not  Besides,  he  will  be  ngreeably  unased  by  tLe 
vuietj  of  views  which  will  show  to  tdvaiit^;e  the  maimer 
in  which  the  ajtist  hts  executed  his  plsn,  uid  the  choice 
he  has  made  of  a  situation. 

If  the  house  if  placed  on  an  eminence  or  nde-hill,  the 
prospect  will  be  muLli  more  beautiful  if  you  can  enjoy 
the  view  of  watei :  and,  to  add  to  the  whole  effect,  aud 
facilitate  the  labours  of  die  artist,  it  is  desirable  that  a  grass- 
plot  should  oaturatly  present  itself. 

The  plantations  and  groups  of  trees  near  the  bouse 
should  De,  if  possible,  of  a  deeper  ^en ; — they  would 
eiteod  the  view  and  the  perspective,  and  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  shades  in  k  landscape-picture,  where  the  groups  of 
trees  in  front  are  of  a  darser  shade,  and  seem  to  remove 
the  perspective  from  the  extremity  of  the  landscspe.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  trees  at  the  farther  part  of  a  parii,  or 
garden,  should  be  those  of  a  thin  and  light  foliage. 

PlantationB  should  consist  of,  besides  merely  ornamental 
trees,  those  fruit-trees  whicL  are  high  and  of  bright  foliage. 
Thpir  flowers  in  spring,  snd  branches  loaded  with  fruit  in 
autumn,  make  them  objects  of  great  beauty  and  interest 

The  apple-tree  alone,  on  account  of  its  horizoDtal 
branches,  should  be  confined  to  the  orchard,  where  Its 
useful  products  are  ornamental  and  valuable.  The  most 
should  be  made  of  the  agreeable  and  interesting  views 
which  may  be  had  in  the  neighbouring  landscape.  They 
may  be  made  useful  to  the  general  plan  by  being  represent- 
ed as  the  property  of  the  proprietor. 

For  this  reason,  I  highly  approve  of  blind  feeces,  and 
live  hedges.  But  fences,  necessary  as  enclosures,  should 
be  concealed  so  as  not  to  appear  as  boundaries  to  the  e»- 
tablisfameut,  and  present  to  the  eye  a  disagreeable  inter- 
ruptioD  in  the  prospect  The  judicious  use  of  hermitages, 
arbours,  cottages  and  rotundas  will  add  to  the  effect,  in 
picturesque  gardens  and  omunented  farms,  if  you  use 
these  ornaments, place  the  hermitage  in  some  retired  spot: 
a  small  rivulet  would  be  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  Ic- 
conipaniment  The  rustic  aroour  and  cottage  may  occupy 
B  place  less  ^eluded.  An  elegant  rotunda  ^ould  be  seen 
from  a  distance,  and  on  a  hill  or  eminence.  It  should 
make  a  part  of  die  establishment  of  a  wealthy  man,  as  well 
as  DagodB'  tunets,  and  Chinese  towers.  These  ornaments 
KTC  so  expensive,  that  they  are  beyond  the  msans  of  most 

EeisoDB :  but  hermitages,  arbours  and  cottages  may  generally 
e  afforded,  i^  there  is  little  expense  in  t£eir  const^ctiM^ 


Rvatte  bridgn  ire  verj  pret^r  wber«  Ihere  h  s  stremm, 
tod  they  canoe  made  of  uk;  bat  they  hare  no^reten- 
aioDB  u  mere  accompanimenti  to  a  plantation.  Obetblu, 
columns,  &c.  Bhould  be  placed  on  elevated  places. 

As  to  tomba  and  cemeteries,  I  should  wish  to  banish  them 
entirety  from  nrdeos.  They  always  awaken  melancholv 
reflections  in  okI  people,  for  they  remind  them  of  their  ap< 
proaching  end ;  and  a  regard  for  their  feelings  should,  I 
think,  exclude  from  their  places  of  resort  every  object 
which  c«uld  have  such  an  effect 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  will  mention  an  anecdote  of  the 
celebrated  Kent,  arcnitect  of  the  English  gardens,  wbich 
will  show  to  nhat  extent  this  maaia  mav  be  eniried.  He 
built  a  tomb  in  a  park,  and,  to  make  tne  place  still  more 
gloomy,  [duited  around  it  dead  and  mutilated  trees ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  be  had  acquired,  he  wma 
loaded  with  ridicule,  and  forced  to  displace  the  trees. 

LAVENDER.— XatMMiiuia  ijnca.—Tbe  lavender  is  a 
hardy  under  shrub,  a  native  (^  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
plant  rises  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  with  hoary,  linear  leaves, 
slightly  rolled  back  at  the  edge*  :  the  flowers  form  terminat- 
ing spikes  of  ft  blue  colour,  and  appear  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber.    The  leaves  and  flowers  are  powerfully  aromatic. 

'■' Propagalitm  and  adtvre, — It  is  propagattd  by  cuttings 
and  slips,  like  rosemary ;  it  likes  a  dry  soil,  and  may  be 
planted  either  in  distinct  plaats,  two  feet  asunder,  or  to  form 
a  sort  of  hedge  row,  in  one  or  mor^  lines,  especially  where 
large  supplies  of  flowers  are  rei^uired  for  distilling.  The 
plants  will  advance  in  a  close,  branchy  growth,  from  a  fool 
and  u  half  to  two  feet  bi;^,  or  more  ;  and,  when  estal>- 
lisbed,  will  produce  plenty  of  flowers  in  July  and  August 
Gather  them  while  is  perfection,  cutting  the  spikes  off"  close 
to  the  stem.  Then  give  the  plants  occasional  trimroing, 
cutting  (^  the  gross  and  ranpant  shoots  of  the  year,  and 
the  decayed  flower-apikes.*'  Neill  observes,  "  If  lavender 
be  [Wanted  in  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  poor  soil,  its  flowers  have 
a  powerful  odour,  and  the  severity  of  our  winters  has  little 
effect  on  it ;  while,  in  a  rich  garden  soil,  thou^  it  grows 
strongly,  it  is  apt  to  be  killed,  and  the  flowers  have  less 
perfume."  • 

"  Use, — It  is  rather  a  medicinal  plant  than  4ne  used  in 
cookery  j  thoug'j  a  few  plants  are  kept  in  every  garden. 
Imitation  scent-b' titles  are  made,  by  the  ladies,  of  its  fra- 


ijrant  spikes.     They  are  also  put  in  paper  bag;:,  and  placed 
"  "        "      '         "  ll-known 


ajnoug  linen  to  perfsme  it     Lavender-water,  a  well-known 
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perfiune,  ia  dialQled  from  the  flowers ;  fur  which  puipoK  thr 
pluit  is  eitensivelj  cuItiTBted  in  different  placeg." — Loudon. 

LAYERS. — Layers,  in  hortieuliur«,  denote  certtin  ten- 
der shoots  Of  sprigs  of  trees,  which  are  buried  in  the  ground 
till  they  have  taken  root,  when  they  are  separated  from 
the  parent  stock,  and  become  distinct  plants.  The  opera- 
tion of  layering  should  be  commenced  before  the  ascent  of 
the  sap,  or  delayed  till  the  tap  is  fully  up,  to  wit,  early  in 
spring,  or  in  mid-summer.  The  shoot  intended  to  be- 
come a  new  plant,  is  half  separated  from  the  parent  plant, 
at  a  few  inches  from  its  extremity.  If  the  cut  or  notch 
does  not  penetrate  at  least  half  way  through,  some  sorts  of 
trees  will  not  form  a  nucleus  the  first  season ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  notch  be  cut  nearly  through  the  shoot,  a  saffi- 
ciency  of  alburnum,  or  sap-wood,  is  not  left  for  the  ascent 
of  the  sap,  and  the  shoot  dies.  In  delicate  sorts,  it  is  not 
tuffictent  to  cut  a  notch  merely,  because,  in  that  case,  the 
descending  sap,  instead  of  throwing  out  granulated  matter, 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  wound,  would  descend  by  the  entire 
aide  of  the  shoot ;  therefore,  besides  a  notch  formed  by  cut- 
ting out  a  portion  of  bark  and  wood,  the  notched  side  is  dil 
up  at  least  one  inch,  separating  it  by  a  bit  of  twig,  or  small 
Splinter  of  stone  or  potsherd. 

Mr.  Armstrong  says,  (Mem.  of  N.  Y.  Board  of  Agr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  15,)  "  This  mode  was  probably  suggested  by  obaerv- 
ing  the  habits  peculiar  to  some  trees  and  shrubs,  (as  the 
laurel  and  the  currant,)  of  pointing  their  branches  to  the 
earth;  where,  finding  an  nabituu  moistnra,  they  strike 
root,  and  become  distinct  plants.     In  imitating  this  natural 

Erocees,  the  artist  notches  the  lower  side  of  the  branch, 
uries  this  in  the  earth,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
keeps  it  down  by  a  wooden  crotchet  As  this  is  done 
before  the  descent  of  the  sap,  the  notch  operates  like  a  dam 
or  obstniction  to  die  descending  juices,  and  forces  them 
into  a  bulbous  form,  and  granular  substance,  whence  are 
emitted  a  mass  of  roots,  necessary  to  the  infant  plant.  When 
these  are  sufficiently  formed,  that  part  of  the  branch  which 
binds  them  to  the  stem  is  seyered,  and  the  layer  taken  np 
and  transplanted."  For  further  particulars  respecting  the 
manipulation,  ftc,  in  this  mode  of  propagation,  see  Eneye. 
of  Gardeitiruf,  pp.  388,  3B9. 

LEAVES. — The  leaves  of  trees,  partlculariy  of  oak,  may 
be  employed  ad-  inlageously  to  form  hot-beds.  Speechlj, 
an  eminent  English  gardener,  gives  the  following  accoonl 
t4  his  mode  of  using  them  — 
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"  After  being  nked  into  Iieap«,  they  ahould  imnediately 
be  carried  lo  sonie  place  near  the  hol-house,  where  they 
must  lie  to  couch.  I  generally  fence  them  round  with 
charcoal  hurdles,  or  any  thing  else,  to  keep  them  from 
being  blown  about  the  garden  in  windy  weather.  In  this 
place  we  tread  them  well,  nnd  waterthem,  in  case  they  hap- 
pen to  have  been  brought  in  dry.  We  make  the  heap  six  or 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  covering  it  over  with  old  mats,  tr 
Aoy  thing  else,  to  prevent  the  upper  leaves  from  beuig 
blown  away.  In  a  few  days  the  heap  will  come  to  a  strong 
heat  For  the  first  year  or  two  that  I  used  these  leaves,  I 
did  not  continue  them  in  the  he^  longer  than  ten  dajit  or 
a  fortnight;  but  in  thb  I  discovered  a  eonsiderable  incon- 
venience^ as  they  settled  so  much,  when  got  into  the  hot- 
house, as  soon  to  require  a  supply.  Tau^t  by  experience, 
I  DOW  let  them  remain  in  the  neap  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
by  which  time  they  are  properly  prepared  for  the  hot-honse. 
In  getting  them  into  the  pine  pits,  if  they  appear  dry,  we 
water  them  again,  treading  them  in  layers  exceedingl]' 
well,  till  the  pits  are  quite  full.  We  then  cover  the  whole 
with  tan,  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches,  and  tread  it  well, 
till  the  surface  becomes  smooth  and  even.  On  this  we  place 
the  pine  pots,  in  the  manner  they  are  to  stand,  beginning 
with  tbe  middle  row  firsL  and  filling  up  the  spaces  between 
the  pots  with  tan.  In  like  manner  we  proceed  to  the  next 
row,  till  the  whole  is  finished ;  and  this  iteration  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner  as  when  tan  only  is  used. 

"  Thus  prepared,  they  will  continue  a  constant  and  regulai 
heat  for  twelve  months,  withont  either  stirring  or  turning; 
and,  if  I  may  form  a  judgment  from  their  appearance  when 
taken  out,  (being  always  entire  and  perfect,)  it  is  probable 
they  would  continue  their  beat  through  a  second  year." 
After  some  further  details,  the  same  writer  observes,  "  I 
believe  that  oak  leaves  are  preferable  to  those  of  any  other 
sort ;  but  I  have  found,  by  repeated  trials,  that  the  leaves 
of  beech,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  hornbeam,  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  It  seems  that  all  leares  of  a  hard  aad 
firm  texture  are  very  proper ;  but  soft  leaves,  that  soon  de- 
cay, such  as  lime,  sycamore,  ash,  and  those  of  fruit-trees  in 
genera],  are  very  unfit  for  this  mode  of  practice," 

The  superiority  of  oak  leaves  as  a  material  for  hot-beds, 
according  to  this  writer,  consists  Jo  the  following  particu- 
lars : — "  They  always  heat  regulariy ;  for,  during  the  whole 
time  that  I  have  used  them,  which  is  near  tweutyfive 
years,  I  never  once  knew  their  beating  with  rioleoiu." 

_     Google 
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**  Tbt  heat  of  oak  leaves  is  constant ;  whereas  tanners'  bark 
genenlly  tuniB  cold  in  a  very  short  time,  after  its  furious  hca* 
is  gone  off."  "There  is  a  saviag  in  point  of  expense, 
knd  decayed  Jeaves  make  good  manure ;  whereas,  rottet 
tan  is  experimentally  found  to  be  of  no  value." 

*'  Leaves  mixed  with  dung,"  says  Loudon, "  make  excel- 
lent hot-beds ;  and  beds  compouuded  in  this  manner  pre- 
serve their  heat  much  longer  than  when  made  entirely  with 
dung.  In  both  cases,  die  application  of  leaves  will  be  a 
considersbie  saving  of  dung,"  &c. 

LEEK. — MumpoTTUm. — The  leek  is  a  hardy  biennial, 
a  native  of  SwitzerlaDd.  The  stem  rises  three  feet,  and  is 
leafy  at  bottom;  the  leaves  an  inch  wide. 

The  varUlut  are, 

Hw  nanvn-leavei],  or  tlanden    I        buizh  t^ek ; 

leek ;  The  Enwd-trarad,  or  Mil,  Loddoa 

Tin  Scotcfa,  er  Oag,  a:  Huoel-    |        Umk. 

Propagation, — "  From  seed ;  and,  for  a  bed  four  feet  wide 
by  eight  in  length,  one  ounce  is  requbite." 

Soil  and  tile. — "  The  soil  should  be  ligbt  and  rich,  lying 
on  a  dry  sub-soil.  A  rank  soil  does  not  suit  It,  so  that, 
when  manure  is  necessary,  well  reduced  dung,  mixed  wiUi 
road  drill,  is  better  than  dung  alone.  The  situation  should 
be  open.  Let  the  ground  be  dug  in  the  previous  autumn, 
ready  for  sowing  in  the  spring.  For  the  principal  crop 
allot  beds  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  sow  in  drills,  about  six- 
teen inches  apart  A  small  crop  may  be  sown  thinly  with 
a  main  crop  of  onions,  and  when  tiie  latter  are  drawn  off, 
the  leeks  will  have  room  for  full  growth," 

Timet  of  sowing. — "A  small  first  crop  may  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough,  and  the  weather  suffi- 
ciently mild  ill  the  spring.  The  principal  crop  should  be 
sown  the  last  of  Aprd  or  the  beginning  of  May," 

Courw  of  caUvre. — "When  U»e  plants  are  three  or  four 
inches  high,  weed  them  clean,  and  thin  tiiem  where  too 
much  crowded!  Water  well  'n  dry,  hot  weather.  The 
leek  is  much  improved  in  size  by  transplanting ;  aitd  those 
designed  for  that  purpose  will  be  fit  to  remove  when  from 
six  to  ten  inches  high.  For  this  purpose,  take  out  a  quan- 
tity, regulsriy,  from  the  seed-bed,  either  in  showery 
weather,  or  sAer  watering  the  ground.  Trim  the  long, 
weak  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  and  fibres,  and  platU 
them  by  dibble,  in  rows,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  asunder, 
by  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  row,  inserting  them  nearly  down 
to  the  leaves,  or  with  the  neck  pert  mostiy  into  the  grount^ 
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to  whiten  It  k  proportioiiKte  lengfth.  Press  the  earth  lo  the 
fibres  with  the  dibber,  but  leave  the  stem  as  loose  as  pos- 
sible, and,  as  it  were,  standJng  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow 
cjrlinder.  Give  water  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Those  re- 
maining in  the  seed-bed  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches  distance. 
Keep  the  whole  clear  from  weeds.  In  hoeing,  loosen  the 
ground  about  the  plants,  to  promote  their  free,  vigorous 
growth.  Some  plant  in  hollow  drills,  aod  earth  op,  as  iu 
celery  culture,  which  produces  very  large  stems." 

To  $me  »eed. — "  Tmnsplant  some  b^  full  plants,  eariy 
In  the  spring,  in  a  sunny  situation,  or  in  a  row  near  a  south 
fence.  They  will  shoot  in  summer,  in  single,  tall  seed- 
stalks.  Support  tbero,  as  necessary,  with  stakes;  and  they 
will  produce  ripe  seed  in  September.  Cut  the  ripe  beads 
with  part  of  the  stalk  to  each  ;  tie  two  or  three  together, 
and  bans;  up  under  cover,  to  dry  and  harden  the  seed 
thoroughly,  when  it  may  be  nibbed  out,  cleaned,  and  put 
by  for  future  service." — AbercTombie. 

Vte. — "  The  whole  plant  is  used  iu  soups  and  stews ;  but 
the  blanched  stem  is  most  esteemed.  Leeks  formerty  con- 
Btitnted  an  ingredient  in  the  dish  called  porridge,  which  some 
suppose  to  be  derived  trom  the  Latin  pomim." — LoueUm. 

"  The  leaves  of  this  plant  possess  a  flavour  similar  to  that 
of  ooions ;  affording  a  constant  dish  at  the  table  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  chop  them  up  small,  and  eat  them  with 
their  meat  They  are  also  in  great  esteem  among  the 
Welsh  ;  and  their  general  utility,  as  a  wholesome  pot^rb, 
renders  them  a  valuable  culinary  spice." — WiOich. 

LETTUCE. — Laetaea  taiiva. — Lettuce  is  a  hardy,  an- 
aaal  plant,  introduced  or  cultivated  in  En^and  in  1662, 
but  from  what  quarter  is  not  known. 

Varietiet. — These  are  very  nnmerous ;  and,  from  their 
names,  many  of  them  appear  to  have  come  originally  from 
die  Greek  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  the  Levant  Those 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Russell's  Catalogue  are. 

Early  curled  Sil<n>, 

Larg«  greeo-hsad,  or  cuI 

Rent  CKM,  tnftricr  am 

India  LMiuce,  (jbic,] 

ImpaiB]  cabbage, 


BrifbioaCg*, 

IcsCoa, 

WUle  CiM,  or  larf. 


Ettmate  oj  sertf. — The  cabbage  lettuces  are  rouna-itaved, 
growing  in  a  compact,  full  bead,  of  squat  form,  close  to  tlie 
ground.  All  the  Cos  lettuces,  in  their  general  growth,  are 
.more  pr  less  upright,  of  an  oblong  shape.    Both  kinds  have 


white,  doM,  firm  heads,  when  in  periecdiH) ;  the  vuietie* 
reach  maturity  from  June  till  September.  Meanwhile,  they 
are  occasionally  used  in  young,  open  growth.  In  a  very 
young  state,  the  cabbaee-lettuces  have  a  milder,  more  agree- 
able ta^te  than  the  Cos;  but  when  both  classes  are  full 
grown,  the  flavour  of  the  Cos  is  preferred  for  salads,  while 
the  cabbage  kinds  are  more  used  for  soups. 

Ptopagation. — From  seed,  of  which,  for  a  seed-bed  four  feet 
wide  by  ten  feet  in  length ,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient, 
and  will  produce  upwards  of  four  hundred  plants. 

SoU  OM  titHation. — "  All  the  sorts  grow  freely  on  any 
rich,  mellow  soil,  where  the  sub-soil  is  dry.  For  the  moM 
part,  raise  this  vegetable  as  a  principal  crop,  on  beds  set 
Apart  for  it,  and  keep  the  vsrieties  separate ;  but  to  multi- 
ply the  supplies  throughout  summer,  portions  may  be  sown, 
thinly  intermixed  with  principal  crops  of  leeks,  onions,  cai^ 
rots,  and  spinnage,  which  will  come  ofl*  before  the  lettuces 
are  full  grown  j  also  with  any  young  perennials,  which 
stand  at  wide  intervals." 

T^net  of  tomng. — To  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  good 
lettuce,  it  is  serviceable  to  sow  every  month,  from  FebruMy 
(or  the  opening  of  spring)  to  July,  for  the  main  summer 
and  autumn  crops.  For  late  autumn  crops,  you  may  sow 
.0  August,  and  if  you  have  hot-beds,  frames,  &c.  you  may 
sow  in  September,  and  so  on,  through  the  fall  and  winter. 
Early  spring  lettuce  may  be  sowed  so  late  in  the  fall  as  not 
(o  come  up  till  spring. 

Procea  of  towing. — Abercrombie  says,  "The  ground 
should  have  been  broken  in  the  previoui  digging.  Sow 
oroad-cast,moderately  thin;  rake  in  lightly,  and  very  even.** 
Others  direct  to  sow  in  drills,  from  a  foot  to  sixteen  inches 
apart  Armstrong  observes,  that  "  the  straight-Jeafed  sort 
IS  best  cultivated  in  broad-cast,  and  does  not  require  trans- 
olanting;  but  that  the  curled  and  heod-lcttnee  cannot  sue- 
.;eed  without  it." 

ManagtmetU  of  the  tummer  crop. — "  In  the  successiFC 
crops,  raised  from  the  opening  of  spring  till  the  close  <J 
summer,  when  the  plants  reach  about  two,  three,  or  four 
uiches'  growth,  they  should  be  thinned;  of  diose  removed, 
let  a  requisite  number  be  planted  out,  from  a  foot  to  fifteen 
inches  asunder,  to  remain  for  cabbaging.  Such  as  continue 
in  the  seed-beds  may  be  either  gathered  thinniugly,  in  pro- 

Eessive  stages,  till  the  final  reserve  advance  in  dose-head- 
g;    or,  ns  they  increase  in  size,  be  planted  out  at  the 
•quale  distance  mentioned  above,  especiallT  those  designed 
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lo  sUnd  tilt  of  ttocky  growth.  In  diy  weather,  water  well 
at  transplanting;  bJso  weed  and  hoe  the  beds  thinned, 
and  water  them,  if  necessary.  In  the  first  heading-crop  of 
Cos  lettuces,  when  about  three  parts  grown,  and  beginning 
lo  close  the  inner  leaves,  a  number  may  be  forwarded  in 
cabba^ng,  by  tying  the  leaves  together,  moderately  close, 
with  strings  of  baas;  the  retnainder  will  head  and  whiten 
in  due  time,  without  this  assistance. 

Crop  raited  m  htai. — "  For  on  accelerated  crop,  some 
may  be  sown  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Febraaiy,  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are  one  or  two  inchei 
bi^,  in  March  ir  April,  prick  a  portion  eithu  into  a  warm 
border,  if  a  mild  season,  and  lei  them  be  shielded  -with 
mats,  during  nights  and  bad  weather;  or  into  a  frame  or 
slender  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  more  forward.  According 
lo  theii-  progress  in  April  or  May,  tran^lant  them  into  the 
open  garden,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  asunder,  to  remaia 
for  heading." 

To  tarie  teed. — "Leave  or  transplant  either  some  of  the 
early  winter-standtDg  plants,  in  March  or  April,  or  of  the 
forwardesl  sprina^-sown  crops,  in  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  fifteen  inches  asunder.  They  will  produce  ripe  sef^ 
in  August  or  September." — Abercrtnnbie, 

Uu. — The  use  of  lettuce,  aa  a  cooling  and  agreeable 
folad,  is  well  known ;  it  is  also  a  useful  ingredient  in  soups. 
It  has  medical  properties,  similar  to  those  of  opium.  Tne 
refuse  leaves  are  said  to  he  good  food  for  ge«Be,  ducks,  and 
.  swine. 

LOCUST-TREE.— ft)6««a  pteado-acacia.—'VbM  tree 
is  a  native  of  ihe  United  States. 

Method  of  adtieation. — "  It  is  c^>eble  of  being  raised 
from  the  seed,  cuttings,  layers  and  suckers ;  but  the  seed 
method  b  said  to  afford  the  best  plants.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  on  a  bed  of  light  mould,  being  covered  to  the 
depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  The  plants  usually  appear  in 
tlie  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  They  should  oe  well 
weeded  and  watered,  and,  when  saflicientty  strong,  should 
be  set  out  in  the  spring,  or  autumn,  in  nursery  rows,  for 
iwo  or  three  years,  in  order  to  remain  to  have  a  proper 
growth  for  final  planting." — Reet'  Cyclopedia. 

Dr.  Drown,  of  Rhode  Island,  says,  that  "  The  easiest 
method  of  raising  the  locust  is  as  follows : — Plant  fi^een  or 
twenty  trees  on  an  acre,  and,  when  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
bi^,  run  s'nggling  furrows   thiongh  the  ground,  an4| 
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wherercT  ibe  rooto  are  cut  widi  &e  ploo^,  new  Ueea  wS 
(Uit  up,  aod  will  aooB  slock  tbe  groDBd  with  m  plentifal 
growth." 

t/fC — It  ii  observed  in  the  North  AMteriean  Sgloa,  a  cele- 
brated vfork,  bj  F.  Andrew  Michftox,  that  "  The  greatest 
conramptioii  of  Jocuat  wood  is  for  poats,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  pr^erence  for  the  enclosing  of  court-yards,  gar- 
deu>  and  famit,  in  the  districts  where  tbe  tree  abounds,  and 
the  circmnjacenl  conntiy.  They  tit  transponed  for  the 
■ame  use  to  Laacaiter,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  vicinity. — When  the  trees  are  felled  in  the 
winter,  while  the  cirnilation  of  the  Mp  is  suspended,  and 
these  posts  are  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry  before  they 
are  set,  they  arc  estimated  to  last  forty  years.  Experience 
haa  shown  that  their  duration  varies  according  to  certain 
differences  in  the  trees  from  which  they  are  formed  :  thus 
about  Lancaster,  and  at  Harriaburgh,  a  small  town  on  the 
Susquehannah,  where  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
^ood  that  is  brought  down  the  river,  those  trees  are 
reputed  the  best  whose  heart  is  red  ;  die  next  in  eateeu 
are  those  with  a grcenisb-yellow  heart;  and  the  least  valu- 
able are  those  with  a  white  heart.  From  this  variety  io 
the  colour  of  the  wood,  which,  probably,  arises  from  a  dit 
ference  of  soil,  ore  derived  the  names  of  rtd,  gnen,  and 
toMte  loenst  In  (he  Western  States,  there  is  avanety  which 
is  sometimes  called  blaek  locust" 

It  is  probable,  that  the  locust  with  a  'greenish-yellow 
heart,"  spoken  of  by  M.  Michaux  is  the  same  with  that, 
which  Mr.  Briggs  calls  the  y«Uow  locust ;  and  although 
M.  Michaux  supposes  "  this  variety  in  the  colour  of  the 
wood  probably  arises  ftom  a  difference  of  soil,"  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  there  may  be  pemaaent  specific  differences 
tn  the  several  varieties.  If  so,  the  discovery  is  of  impor- 
tance. 

M.  Michaux  says,  "  In  naval  architecture,  the  ship- 
wrigfats  use  as  much  locust-wood  as  (hey  can  procure.  It 
is  as  durable  as  the  live  oak  and  the  red  cedar,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  stronger  than  the  one,  and  lighter  thaa 
tlie  other." 

With  regard  (o  the  insect  which  destroys  the  loenst,  M. 
Michaux  says,  "  WHhin  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  an  obsta- 
cle has  unhappily  appeared,  which  will  contribute  greatly 
to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  the  locust  in  all  Uie  an- 
ciently settled  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  this  is  a  winged 
inaect^  which  attacks  the  tree  vtiile  standing,  penetrvia 
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Ibiougli  the  buk  into  tbm  centre  of  the  tnmk,  mnd,  for  tb« 
qtace  of  a  foot,  tniocs  it  in  every  ilirectioa,  m  tliat  it  is 
eacily  broken  by  the  wind.     Tbi*  invonvenience  ia  already 


M  serious,  as  to  induce  many  people  to  for^o  all  attempta 
to  form  pJantatioiiB  of  locust  In  Virginia,  I  have  not 
learned  that  trees  of  the  natural  growth  have  been  viaited 
•  by  tlus  destroyer,  but  those  that  have  been  reared  about  the 
plantationa  have  already  felt  its  ravages.  Ttiis  evil,  which 
It  appears  difficult  to  remedy,  will  be  more  sensibly  felt 
when  the  destruction  of  the  forests  now  on  foot,  an  inevit*- 
ble  conaequence  of  the  neglect  ol  all  measures  of  preserva- 
tion, shall  force  the  inhsliitants  to  have  recourse  to  planta- 
tions, which  they  will  wish  to  form,  in  a  certain  pT«j>ortion, 
of  the  locust.  Hence  it  may  result,  that,  disappeanng  anc- 
cessively  from  the  American  forests,  by  constant  consump- 
tion, and  not  being  reproduced  on  account  of  the  insect,  the 
locusts  will  become  extremely  rare  in  their  native  country, 
and  abundant  in  Eun^ie,  where  no  similar  catastrophe  for- 
luds  their  propagatioD." 

The  JIfatsadbwta  £bcieiy>r  !*•  AvMofiM  o/iipric«ilir< 
hare  offered  a  pt«minm  of  fifty  d<dlar8  "  for  a  mode  of  ex 
tirpattng  the  worm  that  attacks  the  loenat-tree,  which  shd 
appear  to  the  satdsfaction  of  the  trusteee  to  be  effectual." 

The  following,  copied  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of 

be  £ssex  Agricuitaral  Society,  on  forms  in  Essex  county, 

Mass.,   (published  in  tbe  N.  E.  Farmer,  voL  iii.  p.  146,) 

[daces  the  advantages  to  be  anticipated  fitim  the  culture  of 

.the  locust  in  a  fair,  and,  we  believe,  just  point  of  view. 

"A  practical  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  cultivating 
tbe  locust  tree  presented  itself  on  tbe  fotm  of  Dr.  Nichols. 
Several  acres,  that  were,  a  few  years  since,  barren  and 
gravelly  pastures,  are  now  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  ' 
grass,  almost  entirely  by  reason  of  planting  and  permitting 
a  growth  of  locust  trees  upon  the  land.  This  is  easily  done, 
after  a  few  trees  have  t^en  root,  either  from  tbe  seed,  or 
by  being  transplanted,  and  taking  care  that  homed  cattle 
do  not  go  upon  the  land  while  the  trees  are  young.  In 
addition  to  the  increase  of  feed,  the  trees  themselves  are 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  No  growth  is  more  rapiQ,  and 
none  more  in  dentand,  or  of  greater  value  when  arrived  at 
maturity.  It  may  be  doubled  whether  an  acre  of  land  can 
be  made  to  yield  more  in  tbe  course  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  without  the  ififdication  of  any  manure,  than  by  plant- 
ing it  with  locust-trees.  On  a  fair  computation,  tbe  num- 
ber of  ■CTviceahl'>  posts  that  might  be  obtained  in  this  lime 
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iroak'  be  Irom  three  to  six  hundred,  worth  ftom  fiftjr  eeHb 
to  oni:  dollar  each.  The  increase  of  feed  and  surplus  wood 
would  fully  pay  the  labour  of  cultivttion  ;  so  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  timber  would  be  the  profits  of  tbe  l&nd. 

"  An  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  the  locnst-tree  is  c^en 
brou^t  from  tbe  fact  that  tbey  are  sometiBies  destroyed  by 
worms.  This  is  true ;  but  the  raTaf;es  of  this  insect  are 
found  to  be  greatest  where  the  trees  are  few  aud  scattered. 
In  the  grove  on  this  fann,wbich  extends  over  a  number  of 
acres,  aud  in  the  other  groves  in  the  Ticinity,  bnt  very  few 
of  tbe  trees  are  at  all  injured  by  worms.  This  objection  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  authorize  the  n^ect  of  their  cul- 
tivation. It  certainly  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  tbe 
farmers  of  Essex,  to  inqnire  how  they  can  improve  their 
pastures  ;  or,  rather,  how  they  can  save  them  from  ruin  ; 
for  it  mnst  be  obvious  to  all,  that,  as  at  present  managed, 
they  are  constantly  growing  worse,  and  many  of  tfaem 
have  already  become  of  very  little  vaine.  If,  by  planting 
them  with  trees,  by  plonghing,  by  q>plyitig  plaster,  as  hss 
been  done,  with  good  success,  on  the  (arm  of  Mr.  Bardett, 
or  in  any  odier  way,  they  can  be  reclaimed,  it  snrdy  is 
worthy  of  the  experiment" 

LOVE-APPLE— See  Tomato. 

MADDER— Aufria  AK:(ori<i.~ThB  follovring  directions 
for  raising  this  plant  are  copied  from  7%<  Emporvmi  of  Artt : 

"  This  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by  offsets  or  seeds. 
If  tbe  latter  method  Is  prefuired,  the  seed  should  be-of  the 
true  Turkish  kind,  which  is  called  Lizari,  in  the  Levaot 
On  a  light,  thin  soil,  the  culture  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any 
great  profit  The  soil  in  which  the  plant  delights  is  a 
rich,  sandy  loam,  being  three  feet  in  depth,  or  more. 

"  The  ground,  being  first  made  smooth,  is  divided  into 
beds  four  feet  wide,  with  alternate  alleys  half  as  wide  again 
as  the  beds.  The  reason  of  this  extraordinary  breadth  of 
the  alleys  will  presently  appear.  In  each  alley  is  to  be  a 
shallow  channel  for  the  convenience  of  irrigating  tbe  whtde 
fields,  &c.  That  put  of  the  alley  which  is  not  occupied 
may  be  sown  with  legumes. 

*'  The  madder  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  in  the  proportioii 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  per  acre,  about  the  end 
of  April.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  young  plants 
begin  to  appear ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  monA  of  Sep- 
tember, can!  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground  well  wa- 
tered, smd  free  from  weeds. 

*  If  the  plants  are  examined  in  «iM*nn,  they  will  b« 
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ounil  Bmrounded  with  ■null  yellow  offsets,  mt  the  depth 
of  two  inches ;  and  early  in  September,  the  earth  from  the 
alleys  is  to  he  dug  out,  and  laid  over  the  plants  of  madder, 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches.  With  this,  the  first 
year's  operation  ceases. 

"  The  second  year's  work  begins  in  May,  with  giving 
the  beds  a  thorough  weeding;  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
.  supply  them  with  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer.  In 
September,  the  first  crop  of  seed  will  he  ripe ;  at  which 
time  the  stems  of  the  pluits  may  be  mown  down,  and  the 
roots  covered  a  few  incnes  with  earth,  taken  as  before  out 
of  the  alleys. 

"  The  weeding  should  take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  of  the  third  year ;  and  the  crop,  instead  of  being  left 
for  seed,  may  be  cut  three  times,  during  summer,  for  green 
fodder,  all  kinds  of  cattle  being  remarkably  fond  of  it. 

"  In  October,  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  offsets  carefully 
■qtarated,  and  immediately  used  to  form  a  new  plantation ; 
and  the  roots,  after  being  dried,  are  sold,  either  without 
Anther  preparation,  or  ground  to  a  coarv  powde^  and 
sprinkled  with  an  alkaline  lie. 

"  The  roots  lose  four  fifths  of  their  weight  in  drying ; 
and  the  produce  of  an  acre  is  about  two  thousand  pounds 
weight  01  dry,  saleable  madder." 

"  Madder  usually  sells  for  about  thirty-two  dollars  per 
hundred ;  so  that  the  produce  of  an  acre,  as  above  stated, 
would  amount  to  «x  hundred  and  forty  dollars." — Farmer'! 
Attiitant. 

MANGEL  WURTZEL.— &e  Banr. 

MARJORAM  ORIGANUM.— Of  this  herb  there  are 
four  different  species  cultivated ;  the  pot,  $weet,  toinUr,  and 


Pot  hauoram — O.  oniUi — is  a  hwdy,  perennial,  under 
shrub,  a  native  of  Italy.  The  stem  rises  more  than  a  foot 
high,  and  is  covered  with  spreading  hairs ;  the  leaves  are 
small  and  acute,  almost  sessile,  and  downy  on  both  sides. 
It  is  in  flower  from  July  to  November,  and  is  propagated 
from  seed,  but  chiefly  from  rooted  slips. 

SwBET  MAUOKAH — O.  morjoroita — is  a  hardy  biei  nia), 
a  native  of  Portugal.  It  resembles  the  O.  Omtet,  but  the 
leaves  have  distinct  petioles,  and  the  flowers,  which  appear 
in  June  and  July,  are  collected  in  small,  close  heads ;  and 
hence  it  is  often  called  knotted  marjoram.  When  In  blos- 
som, the  herb  is  cut  over,  and  dried  for  winter  use,  ao  thtf 
a  sowl  g  requires  to  b  3  made  every  year. 
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The  mitTEB  flWKCT  mahjokam  ii  the  0.  I 
■  hudy  perenaid,  a  native  of  Greece.  The  leaves  of  thrt 
■peciea  resemble  those  of  O-  marjoMuia;  but  the  flon- 
en  come  in  spikes.  It  flowers  from  June  to  November, 
requires  a  sheltered,  dry  soil,  and,  seldom  ripening  its  scuds, 
is  propagated  by  slips  and  cuttings. 

The  COMMON  MAaio&AH  is  the  O.  ndgart,  a  native  of 
BritWD.  It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  laitt 
named  speciea.  The  flowers  arise  in  lub-rotnnd  panicles,  in 
smooth,  cdoured  spikes,  of  a  red<Ush  appearance,  in  Jnly  and 
Aupist  This  species  is  only  u»ed  in  cookery,  in  defanlt 
of  the  others. 

CUture. — The  three  first  n^ecies  prefer  a  l%ht,  dry  soil ; 
the  odier  a  calcat«ous  t<»l  and  shady  sitnation.  For  a  seed- 
bed, three  fieet  by  three  feet,  a  qnaitor  of  an  ounce  of  seed 
is  safficienL  Sow  in  April,  on  a  compartment  of  iJKbt 
earth,  either  in  smaU  drills,  or  broad-cast ;  or,  bow  a  portion 
in  a  hot-bed,  if  reqnisite  to  have  a  small  crop  forwarded. 
When  the  plants  are  one,  two,  or  three  inches  high,  thin 
the  seed-beds,  and  plant  thoae  thinned  oat  in  a  final  bed, 
six  inches  apsrt,  givmg  water;  or,  where  larger  supplies 
are  re<|uired,  some  may  remain  thick  where  sown,  to  be 
drawn  off  by  the  root  >a  wanted.  The  pot,  irtnter,  and 
coDMum  marjoToui  may  be  propagated  from  offsets,  by  part- 
ing the  roots  in  spring  and  autumn.  Plant  in  rows  in  beds, 
allowing  a  square  foot  for  each  plant 

Ciather  the  tops  of  all  the  sorts  as  wanted  for  summer 
ase ;  and  when  in  full  blossom,  in  July  or  Augnst,  for 
preservatioD  through  the  winter. 

Uit. — All  the  species,  hnt  especially  the  diree  first,  are 
aromatics,  of  sweet  flavour,  much  used  as  rdishing  herbs  in 
soups,  broths,  stuffings,  Slc.  The  young,  tender  tops  and 
leaves  together,  are  used  in  summer,  in  a  green  state ;  and 
they  are  dried  for  winter. — Abridged  from  Enci/c.  of  Gard, 

MELON. — Okwru  Melo,  and  Qieurbiia  rifrvUw.— 
There  are  but  two  species,  the  melon  with  a  rough  or  em- 
broidered coat,  called  musk-melon,  (cucmus  melo,)  and  the 
melon  with  a  smooth  skin,  called  water-melon,  (eactniita 
citrvUiw.)  Of  each  of  the  species  there  are  many  ▼aiietie& 
Hr.  Rnssell's  Catalogue  con  lins  the  following : — 

I^ige  oiilaleiipa. 


Lade  lidand  da  ' 
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SMd—ThoM  who  wish  to  procure  melona  in  perfec- 
tion, must  be  careful,  in  the  first  place,  to  prccuK  gooil 
■eed  ;  secondly,  to  plant  them  remote  from  an  inferior  cort, 
as  well  as  from  encumbers,  squashes,  gourds,  and  pump- 
kins ;  as  degeneracy  will  infallibly  be  the  consequence  of 
inattention  to  these  directions.  Abercrombie  says,  "  Seed 
under  the  age  of  two  years  is  apt  to  run  too  much  to 
vine,  and  show  only  male  flowera;  but  new  seed  may 
be  mellowed  by  being  carried  in  the  pocket  a  fortnight  or 
more,  till  the  heat  of  the  body  has  dried  and  hardened  it. 
Seed  twen^  years  old  has  been  known  to  grow,  and  make 
fruitful  plants  j  but  seed  which  has  been  kept  three  or  lour 
years  is  quit«  old  enough,  uid  less  likefy  to  fail  than 

SoU. — Abercrombie  says,  "  The  melon  will  succeed  in 
any  unexhausted  loam,  rich  in  vegetable  nidiments,  with  a 
mixture  of  sand,  but  not  too  light  The  following  is  a 
good  compost;  two  thirds  of  top-spit  earth  from  a  sheep- 
common,  adding  sham  sand,  if  the  earth  contains  little  oi 
ttone,  till  half  is  sand ;  one  sixth  of  vegetable  mould,  and 
one  sixth  of  well-consumed  hotse-dung.  Or,  if  the  earth 
is  not  obtained  from  a  sheep-pasture,  rotted  vheep-dung 
may  be  substituted  for  the  last  The  ingredients  should 
have  been  pulverized  and  incorporated  by  long  previous 
exposure  and  turning  over."  Dr.  Deane  (Aiserved  that  "a 
good  manure  to  be  put  under  melons  is  an  old  compost  of 
good  loam,  with  the  dung  of  neat  cattle  or  swine." 

Soteiitg  mehni  in  the  open  gromtd. — Mr.  Armstrooj;  nja, 
"  To  succeed  in  raising  them  for  market,  the  Hoofleui 
method,  as  described  by  M.  Calvel,  may  be  employed.-— 
Select  a  spot  well  defended  against  the  north  wind,  and 
open  to  the  sun  throughout  the  day.  If  such  is  not  to  be 
found  in  your  garden,  create  a  temporary  and  artificial  shel- 
ter, producing  the  same  effect  At  the  end  of  March,  form 
holes  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  distant  from  each  other 
seven  feet  and  a  half;  111  these  with  horse-dung  and  litter, 
or  a  mixture  of  mould,  dung  and  sand.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  days,  cover  the  holes,  which  have  been  thus  filled, 
with  hand-glasses.  When  the  heat  rises  to  36  of  Reau- 
mu.,  [113  Fabr.,]  sow  the  seeds  four  inches  apart;  and 
when  the  plants  have  acquired  two  or  three  leaves,  pinch 
off  the  end  of  the  branch  or  runner.*     This  will  produce 


'^'Hiere  ia  iqucfa  HQtIrDVenv  Ai»-4]^nrdeners  and  fiavmitioD  Iliia  point 
Bre  Ibe  pin  '. '  eminly  unlied  in  opinion,  how  Tar  Uiii  pm-iin  dioutd  t> 
riert.    Some  moieot  ihemselvei  with  taking  off  H»  cMj'ledaoa, 
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lateral  branches,  wl  ich  must  again  be  piDchrd  ofT,  as  >oon  ta 
they  reti]fectivel;  attain  to  the  length  often  iochef.  Whea 
the  plant  has  outgrown  the  glass,  the  latter  heoomes  use* 
less,  and  may  bi  remored;  but,  should  the  weather  be  wcl 
or  chillf ,  Gubsti.ute  coverings  of  clean  straw  for  that  of  the 
glasses,  until  the  young  plant  becomes  strong  enough  to 
Dear  the  open  air.  Two  or  three  melons  only  are  lut  on 
each  vine,  and  under  each  of  these  is  placed  a  slate,  with- 
out which  the  upper  and  under  side  wUl  not  npen  together. 
Two  months  are  required  to  mature  them.  The  people  of 
Honfleur  attribute  their  success  in  melon-raising  to  the  *«i- 
ttapour  which  surrounds  them,  and  to  the  sottM  particles 
contained  in  it,  an  advantage  to  be  any  where  commanded, 
by  dissolving  a  little  salt  in  the  water  employed  to  moisteu 
them."  Whether  a  bed  of  slate  would  prove  too  warm 
for  the  melon  in  our  climate,  we  cannot  say.  Perh^M 
shinglea  or  boards  might  be  preferable,  as  they  would  not 
be  rendered  so  hot  by  the  noon-day  sun,  nor  so  cold  by 
the  night  air.  We  hare  never  known  salt,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  solution,  used  as  a  manure  for  melons,  but  think 
it  woul4  he  well  to  try  its  effects. 

The  following  are  il'Mahon's  directions  for  raising  mel- 
ona  in  the  open  ground.  Some  time  in  May,  "prepare  a 
place  of  rich,  sandy  ground,  well  exposed  to  the  sun ;  map 
nnre  it,  and  give  it  a  good  digging;  then  mark  it  out 
into  squares  of  six  feet  every  way;  at  the  angle  of  eveij 
square  dig  a  hole  twelve  inches  deep,  and  eighteen  over, 
into  whiuk  put  seven  or  eight  inches  deep  of  old  hot-bed 
dung,  or  very  rotten  manure;  throw  thereon  about  four 
inches  of  earth,  and  mix  the  dung  and  earth  well  with  the 
spade ;  after  which  draw  the  remainder  of  the  earth  over 
the  mixture,  so  u  to  form  a  round  hill  about  a  foot  broad  at 
top.  Some  people  use  hot  stable-dung  under  an  idea  that 
its  heat  would  promote  the  vegetation  of  the  seed :  this  is 
ft  mistaken  notion,  as,  in  a  few  hours,  it  loses  all  it  had,  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  quan^ty  being  together  to  promote  fer- 
mentation, and  becomes  a  diyish  wisp,  unfit,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  afford  either  heat  or  nourishment  to  the 
plants. 

"  When  your  hille  are  all  prepared  as  above,  plant  in 
each,  towards  the  centre,  eight  or  nine  grains  of  good  mel- 

piBm  has  SKHiirM  ihne  or  rour  1f'a\'« ;  while  oiheti  lake  off  Ihe  princi|Ml 
liranrhei  of  ihe  6ni  eve  abnirc  Uw  rnitl.Bnd  suppress  nil  the  ■efnndar;  bnndi- 
•«,  m»)e  tloiwre  Biid  lemlrils.     TV^t  op.iiilioii>,  »ays  Mr.  Btmc,  aro  fimndnt. 
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on-feed,  dktant  two  inches  from  one  uother,  and  covei 
them  aboxtt  half  an  inch  deep." 

Afier-adtwe. — "  When  the  pianti  are  ap,  and  in  a  state 
of  forwardneu,  producing  their  rough  leaves,  they  most  he 
thinned  to  two  or  three  in  each  hill .  the  extra  number  in 
some  may  serve  to  fill  up  deficiences  in  others :  draw  earth 
from  time  to  time  round  the  hills,  and  as  high  about  the 
plants  as  the  seed-leaves;  when  fit  stop  them.  This  oper- 
ation should  be  performed  when  the  plants  have  two  rough 
leaves,  and  when  the  second  is  about  an  inch  broad,  hav- 
ing the  first  runner-bud  rising  at  its  base ;  the  sooner  this 
is  detached,  the  sooner  the  ^aots  acquire  strength,  end  put 
out  fruitful  runnera. 

"  It  is  (o  be  done  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

"  You  will  see  arising  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  at  thr 
bottom  of  the  second  rough  leaf,  the  end  of  the  first  runner, 
like  a  small  bud ;  which  hud  or  runner,  being  the  advancing 
top  of  the  plant,  is  now  to  be  taken  oS  close,  and  may  he 
done  eilber  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  or  small  scissors, 
or  pinched  aS  carefully  with  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  but, 
whichever  way  you  take  it  Dfl',be  careful  not  to  go  so  close 
as  to  wound  the  joint  from  whence  it  proceeds." 

Armstrong  says,  "  If  the  branches  be  vigorous  and 
long,  stretch  them  carefully  over  a  level  surface,  and  bury 
every  fourth  or  fifth  joint  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  a 
vooden  crotchet  The  objects  of  pinching,  or  shortening 
the  stem,  are  thus  completely  fulfilled,  without  any  of  tlte 
risk  which  attends  that  operation,  and  with  advantages 
peculiar  to  this  method  ;  as,  wherever  the  plant  is  buried, 
new  roots  are  formed  for  the  better  nutrition  of  the  stem 
and  the  fruit" 

Setling. — "  As  the  fi:uit-bearers  come  into  blossom,  yon 
may  assist  the  setting  of  the  fniit,  by  impregnating  some 
of  the  female  blossoms  with  the  male  flowers,  as  directed 
for  the  cucumber.  The  melon,  however,  will  also  set  nat- 
urally, and  produce  fertile  seeds,  if  the  time  of  fructification 
fall  al  a  season  when  the  glasses  can  be  left  almost 
constantly  open." — Aber.  Nicol  says  he  has  "proved, 
experimentally,  that  melons  not  impregnated  will  not  swell 
oS^  so  fair  and  handsome  as  impregnated  ones,  and  there- 
fore  considers  it  more  necessary  to  attend  to  this  operation 
in  melons  than  in  cucumbers." — Loudon. 

Care  of  ihtfrmi. — As  the  fruit  increases  to  ibe  size  of  a 
walnut,  place  a  flat  tile  or  elate  under  each,  to  protect  it 
from  the  damp  of  the  earth ;  the  dab,  thus  inteipiMed,  will 


^wtMut  ths  fraittori{>CB,  by  reflecting  the  nyst^lfce  mm. 
— Aher.  Micol  advises  placing  the  JVuit  on  bita  of  sItXe  or 
glwa  some  time  before  it  begins  to  ript^D  ;  but  by  do  meanj 
■late  or  moM  tfae  whole  surface  of  the  bed. 

Forcinf  melont. — The  "  .tfrn^fur  method"  of  fortrtrding 
tfae  production  of  melong,  u  stated  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  lifes 
been  given,  pp.  199, 300.  The  same  writer  contmues,"  If 
we  want  melons  at  a  period  earlier  than  this  method  wfll 
give  them,  we  most  employ  a  h^her  degree  and  a  longei 
ooDtinuasee  of  artificial  heat  j  in  a  wc»d,  we  must  reaort 
to  hat-iedt,  and  in  these  the  point  most  Importaat  end  diffi- 
cult of  attaisment  at  Uie  same  lime  is,  to  aecure  a  eertatn 
degree  of  heat,  and  no  more,  throu^out  the  whole  preeess. 
To  lessen  die  difficulty  in  this  e»ae,  gardeners,  wbo  onder- 
■tand  their  trade,  m^e  choice  of  Uiose  varieties  which 
lukve  the  thinnest  skins  and  the  least  bulk,  as  experience 

C roves  that,  other  things  being  equal,  they  require  lees 
eat  than  those  of  thicker  rinds  and  greater  size,  and  arc 
of  course  less  subject  to  some  of  the  accidents  to  which 
this  species  of  culture  is  exposed.  In  choosing  the  seeds, 
those  of  the  last  year  are  only  to  be  used,  because  they 
are  of  quicker  vq;etation  than  eld  ones,  aad,  accord- 
ingly, bnt  fulfil  the  Intention  of  the  hot'bed,  which  is,  to 
give  tarb/  brat  Another  practice  conducive  to  the  safety 
of  the  pfants,  is,  to  sow  the  seeds  in  small  pots,  and  then 
to  {donge  them  into  a  hot-bed.  If  (he  heat  be  defident, 
they  are,  in  this  case,  made  no  worse  than  they  would  have 
been,  if  sown  directly  in  the  bed  ;  and  if  it  be  exeesslve,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  pots,  without  in  the  smallest 
degree  disturbing  the  phtnt  These  things  being  premised, 
it  but  remains  to  show  what  ought  to  be  the  subsequent  msB- 
Bgement  after  the  seed  has  been  sown,  aod  the  pots  placed 
under  the  frames.  One  of  the  most  important  pointe  now 
to  be  observed,  is  sufficiently  to  venlilate  the  bed,  as  well 
before  as  aAer  the  plants  show  themselves.  This  should  be 
done  at  mid-day  and  in  sunshine,  and  as  often  as  a  necessity 
for  it  shall  be  indicated  by  an  accuraulstion  of  steam  under 
the  glasses.  At  night,  these  (the  glases)  should  be 
carefully  covered  with  matting.  These  two  preliminariea 
(ventilation  in  the  day,  and  covering  at  night)  being  care- 
fully observed,  your  plants  will  soon  show  themselves  in  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  state,  and  may  be  kept  in  that  condi- 
lioa  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  means,  and  by  moderate- 
ly moistening  the  earth  when  it  shall  have  become  too  dnr. 
The  watT  employed  sl.oald  be  of  the  same  lemper^uie 
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of  th«  >ir  under  the  truntM ;  uid,  to  (emn  thu,  it  i>  "mti 
to  keep  a  supply  of  it  in  a  pot,  pUoed  in  a  eorner  of  thr 
hot-bed.  lu  about  a  month,  the  plants,  thua  raised,  will  br- 
fit  for  tran^ening  '.o  a  second  and  larger  hot-bed,  constnic'.' 
ed  like  the  preceding,  with  the  exception,  that  the  mass  a 
dung  muit  now  be  greater,  and  that,  alter  earthing,  the  be^ 
should  not  be  less  tUan  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  in  depth. 
The  plants,  with  the  earth  in  which  they  grow,  are  now  to 
be  tucen  front  the  pots — an  tqiemtion  in  which  practice 
only  will  make  us  expert,  and  which  consists  in  placing 
the  neck  of  the  plant  Mlween  the  first  and  second  finger 
of  the  led  hand,  revsrsing  tbe  pot,  and  g^itly  striking  its 
sides  till  the  earth  be  disengaged.  The  discharged  mass 
is  then  placed  in  a  hole,  previously  prepared  in  the 
square,  where  it  is  inteuded  the  plant  shall  ripen  and 
produce." 

Cuttmg  the  _/m/.— Nicol  obverves,  that  "  Metona,  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  thj  jdant  till  they  be  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  lose  much  of  their  flavour.  They  should,  tharefore, 
tte  cut  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  change  to  a  greraiisb-yellow, 
tr,  rather,  as  soon  03  they  begin  to  smell  ripe.  They  may 
ie  in  a  frame  for  a  day  or  two,  if  not  inamadiatcly  wanted, 
vhere  they  will  acquire  suSicieut  colour.  But  if  they  am 
et  remain  nuuy  days  in  the  frame,  they  will  become  as 
nsipid  as  if  they  bad  been  leil  too  long  on  the  plant." 

Saoiag  ated. — The  ordinary  mode  is  to  request  the 
feeds  of  particnlaiiy  fine  fruits  of  approved  MWts  to  be  re- 
turned from  table.  The  best  way,  however,  is  to  pick 
lome  best  ripe  fruit,  take  out  the  seed,  clean  it  from  the 
ftulp,  aad  let  it  be  welt  dried  and  hardened  ;  and  then  put 
•t  up  in  ps^ers. — AbtrcrtMhU.  Nicol  says,  wnrii  it  verr 
clean.  sKimming  ofi*  the  light  seeds,  as  those  only  which 
link  in  n^ter  will  grow.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
Ibe  sorts  from  which  seeds  ore  saved  are  genuine  and  dis* 
tinct  When  different  sorts  are  planted  in  the  sune  bed, 
this  cannot  be  the  case. 

Second  crop  froM  tht  nmevlimtM, — "Whrai  the  fruit  of 
the  first  crop  is  off,  a  seconif  crop  may  be  obtained  from 
the  same  stools,  which  often  proves  more  productive  than 
the  first.  If  the  first  crop  is  token  before  the  middle  of 
June,  the  second  will  come  at  a  very  g«od  time.  For  diis 
purpose,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  prune  the  plant  Short- 
en the  vigorous,  healthy  runners,  ot  a  promising  joint,  to 
force  ont  aew  laterals,  cutting  about  two  inches  above  tha 
foint.  At  the  some  time,  take  off  all  decoyed  or  aleU;  vmes, 


Kod  all  dead  l«ivea.  Stir  th«  sutface  of  me  mould,  And 
reuew  tt  puttally  by  Aree  incbes'  depth  of  freah  composL 
Water  the  plaota  copiously,  shutting  down  the  glasses  for 
(he  night.  Shade  in  the  middle  of  hot  days ;  and  give  but 
little  air,  until  the  plant  has  made  new  radicles  and  shools- 
Afterwards  repeat  the  coarse  of  culture  above  described, 
from  the  stage  when  the  first  runners  are  sent  out  till  fruil 
is  cut" — Lmido». 

hueeU  and  ditetutt. — To  prevent  raelon-plants  from  be- 
bg  infested  with  insects,  or  injored  by  diseases  of  any 
kind,  no  better  method  can  be  adopted  ^lan  to  keep  the 
plants  conswktly  in  a  healthy,  vigorous,  growing  state ; 
for  this  purpoae,  M'Fhail  observes,  *'  They  must  be  con- 
stantly attended  to,  giving  them  plenty  of  heat  and  water. 
In  warm  weather,  in  the  spring  and  in  summer,  they  should 
be  watered  occasionally  alt  over  their  fruit  and  leaves,  till 
the  earth  in  which  they  grow  be  thoroughly  moistened." 
In  this  country,  melons  and  cucumbers  are  much  infested 
by  a  small  yellow  bug,  and  perhaps  tiie  best  method  of 
sectiring  them  is  covering  the  plants  with  a  frame,  on 
which  millinet  is  stretched  and  fastened,  as  directed  under 
the  article  Cucdmbek. 

r/«e> — The  use  of  melons,  as  a  palatable  and  wholesome 
article  (^  diet,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  remarks.  Dr. 
Meaae,  of  Philadelphia,  observes,  that  "  TLe  juice  of  the 
sweeter  kind  of  water-melon  yields,  on  inspissation,  a 
bri^t  light-coloured  syrup,  which  would  answer  every 
purpose  required  of  any  syrup.  Mr.  Heniy  Drinker,  of 
PhUadelpbia,  procured  half  a  pound  of  this  syrup,  from 
fourteen  ponn<fe  of  melon  juice,  a  part  of  which  I  tast- 
ed, and  found'very  pleasant."  To  make  the  most  of  unripe 
melons,  London's  Magazine  direct*  to  "boil  them,  and 
season  them  with  spices  and  salt)  or  bake  them  like  a 
pumpkin-pie.**  The  rind  of  the  water-melon  is  also  used 
for  pickling,  tie. 

MINT. — Mentha. — This  is  a  genns  of  plants  comprising 
twenty-four  species.  Those  cultivated  in  gardens  are  pep- 
permint, (M.  piperila;)  spearmint,  (M.  nridit ;)  penny- 
royal-mint, (M.  pvlegium.) 

Cuilvre. — All  "  the  species  are  raised  by  the  same  meth- 
ods, vi^.  by  parting  the  roots,  by  offset  young  plants,  and 
by  cuttings  of  the  stalks.  Spearmint  and  peppermint  like 
a-moist  soil;  peony-royal,  a  strong  loam.  The  plants  set 
in  spring  or  summer  will  come  into  use  the  same  year. 
I^ej-  may  be  placed  about  eight  inches  apart^  on  beds  aboul 
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four  feet  wMe,  illowiiig  n  path  two  feet  IntMd.     'Scr  bedi 
■honid  be  mu) ;  every  three  yeiirs. 

Oiuktritig  the  crop,  aad  uw. — "  Mint  ihould  be  rat  foi 
drying,"  savs  Phitipa,  "just  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  on  a 
fiiie  day;  for  ir  cut  in  damp  weather,  the  leaves  will  turn 
black,  it  should  be  tied  in  small  bunches,  and  dried  in  a 
shady  place,  out  of  the  wind ;  but,  to  retain  its  natural  virtaei 
more  effectually,  it  hi^  been  found  better  to  place  the  mint 
in  a  screen,  and  to  dry  it  quickly  before  a  fire,  so  that  it 
may  be  powdered  and  immediately  put  into  glass  bottles, 
and  kept  well  st<^ped.  Parsley,  tbyme,  sage,  and  other 
herbs,  retain  their  lull  fragrance  when  thus  prepared,  and 
are  by  this  mode  secured  from  doit,  and  always  ready  to 
the  hand  of  the  cook. 

"  A  conserve  made  of  mint  is  grateful,  and  the  dis- 
tilled waters,  both  simple  and  spirituous,  are  much  esteem- 
ed. The  juice  of  spearmiDl,  drank  in  vinegar,  often 
stops  the  hiccup.  Lewis  observes,  what  has  before  been  ' 
observed  by  Pliny,  that  mint  prevents  the  coagulation  of 
milk,  and  hence  it  is  recommended  in  milk  diets.' 

MULBERRY.— 3for«..—&!e  Silk. 

MUSHROOM.— ^^onciu.— This  is  a  renns  of  jdanB 
comprising  a  great  many  species,  of  whidi,  accordmg  to 
some  authors,  three  hundred  are  natives  of  Oteat  Britain. 
Tlie  kind  cultivated  in  gardens  is  the  Agaricva  emnptMtrii, 
which  is  thus  described  by  M'Mahon  : — "The  ^tUs  of  this 
are  loose,  of  a  pinky  red,  changing  to  liver  colour,  in  contact, 
but  not  united  with  the  stem ;  very  thick  set,  some  forked 
nest  the  stem,  some  next  the  edge  of  the  cap,  some  at  both 
ends,  and  generally,  in  that  case,  excluding  the  intermediate 
smaller  gills.  Cap,  white,  changing  to  brown  when  old, 
aad  becoming  scurfy,  fleshy,  and  regularly  convex,  but  with 
age  flat,  aad  liquefying  in  decay ;  fieA  white ;  diameter 
commonly  from  one  inch  to  three,  or  sometimes  four  or 
more.  Stem  solid,  one  to  three  inches  high,  and  about 
hiUf  an  inch  in  diameter.*' 

Loudon  says,  "  The  mushroom  is  a  well  known  native 
vegetable,  springing  up  in  open  pastures  in  August  and  Scd- 
tember.  It  is  most  readily  distinguished,  when  of  middle 
size,  by  its  fine  pink  or  flesh-coloured  gilts,  and  pleasant 
smell ;  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  gills  become  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  and  it  is  then  more  apt  to  be  cimfounded 
witii  other  kinds  of  dubious  qnality;  but  that  species 
which  most  nearly  resembles  it,  is  slimy  to  the  touch,  and 
destitute  of  the  fine  odour,  having  rather  a  diaagree^lf 
18 
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■mdl :  fafther,  die  sffnon*  kind  powt  in  woods,  ttr  on  the 
margins  of  woods,  while  the  true  muakrooiB  springs  op 
chi^j  in  open  postures,  «nd  should  be  gathered  ooly  in 
such  places." 

Mr.  Arnutrong  gires  the  f<^owiiig  directions  for  culd- 
Tsting  the  garden  miuhroom  : — "  Prepare  a  bed,  earif  in 
October,  ei^er  in  a  corner  of  the  hot-hoose,  if  you  hare 
one,  or  a  dry  and  warm  cellar.  The  width  of  the  bed  at 
bottom  should  not  be  less  than  four  feet,  and  its  length  ■» 
prt^rtion  to  the  spawn  provided.  Its  sides  should  rise 
perpendicularly  oae  foot,  and  should  sfterwards  decrease  to 
the  cf  Qtre,  fonuing  fonr  sloping  surfaces.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  the  material  of  the  bed  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness must  be  horse-dung,  well  forked,  and  pressed  together 
to  prevent  ib  settUug  unequally.  It  should  then  be  corer- 
•d  with  long  straw,  as  well  to  exclude  Irost  as  to  keep  Id 
the  volatile  parts  of  the  mass,  which  would  otherwise 
■  escape.  AAer  ten  days,  the  temperature  of  the  bed  will  b« 
sufficiently  moderated,  when  the  stiaw  is  to  be  removed, 
and  a  covering  of  good  mould,  to  the  depth  of  as  inch,  laid 
over  the  dung.  On  this  the  seed  or  spawn  of  the  mnsfa- 
room  [whtdi  are  threads  or  fibres  of  a  white  colour,  found 
in  old  pasture-grounds,  in  masses  of  rotten  horse-dnng, 
sometimes  under  stable-floors,  and  frequently  in  the  re- 
mains of  old  hot-beds]  is  to  be  placed  in  rows,  six  inches 
apart,  oocnpying  all  the  sloping  parts  of  the  bed,  which  k 
again  to  be  covered  with  a  second  inch  of  fresh  mould  and 
a  eoat  of  straw.  If  your  bed  has  been  well  constnieted, 
your  mushrooms  will  be  fit  for  use  at  th«  end  of  five  « 
nx  weeks,  and  will  continue  to  be  productive  for  several 
months.  Should  yon,  however,  in  the  eoorse  of  the  win- 
ter, find  its  productiveness  diminished^  take  off  nearly  all 
the  original  covering,  and  replace  it  with  eight  or  ten  inch- 
es of  fresh  dung  and  a  coat  of  clean  straw.  This,  by 
creating  a  new  facat,  will  revive  the  action  of  the  spawn, 
and  give  a  long  succession  of  mndiraoms." — Mtn.  of  \. 
r.  Board^Agr.  voUii.  p.  lU. 

Un, — The  garden  mnuiroom  is  eMen  fresh,  either  staw- 
ed  or  boiled ;  and  preserved  as  a  sickle,  or  in  powder,  w 
dried  wboia.  The  sauce  commonly  called  ketc&if  (sup- 
posed, by  Hartyn,  from  the  Jaj>anese,  kit-jap)  is  or  ought 
to  be  made  from  its  juice  with  silt  and  spices.  Wild 
mushrooms  from  old  pastures  are  generally  considered  m 
incH«  delicate  iu  flavour,  and  more  tender  in  flesh,  tli 
;  or  bat 


those  TMsed  in  aitifieia]  beds.     But  the  young  o 
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nushn  omt,  of  Ae  cultiTated  sort,  tre  firmer,  utd  belter  for 
pickling  ;  aad  in  unug  cultivUed  mushrooms,  there  is  evi- 
drnitlf  macb  lets  risk  wT  deleterious  kinds  being  employed." 
—NeiU  and  Martyn. 

"  Aatulote  to  pmaonovt  Mrft. — Ah  fiingi  ahotild  be  used 
with  great  caution,  for  even  the  chaapigntM  and  edible  gtt- 
den-ransh rooms  possess  deleterious  qualities  when  grown 
in  certain  places.  All  the  edible  specie!  should  be  thor- 
oughly  masticated,  before  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  this 
greatly  lessens  the  effects  of  poisons.  When  accidents  of 
this  sort  hiq>pen,  vomiting  shonld  be  immediately  excited, 
and  then  the  vegetable  acids  should  be  given,  either  vine- 
gar, lemon-juice,  or  that  of  apples  ;  sAer  which,  give  ether 
and  antispasmodic  remedies,  to  stop  the  exce»aive  bilious 
vomiting.  Infusions  of  gall-nut,  tmk-bark,  and  Peruvian 
bark  are  recommended  as  capable  of  neutralizing  the  pois- 
onous principle  of  mushrooms.  It  is,  however,  the  safest 
way  not  to  eat  any  of  the  good,  but  lest  common  sorts,  until 
they  have  been  soaked  in  vinegar.  Spirit  of  wine  and 
vinegar  extract  some  part  of  their  poison  ;  and  tannin  mut- 
ter decomposes  the  greatest  part  of  it." — SofonuC*  Qm- 
panion,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

MUSTARD.— SnMpii.— Of  this  plant  there  are  two 
species  in  cultivation,  the  btaek  and  the  wAtle ,-  annnala, 
and  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  Loudon's  directions  for  the  culture  of 
the  white  mnstud,  S.  aiba.  For  spring  and  summer  con. 
anmption,  sovr  once  a  week  «r  fortnight,  in  dry,  warm  situ- 
ations, in  Febmary  and  March ;  and,  allerwards,  in  any 
otiier  compartment  "  In  sommer,  sow  in  shady  borders,  if 
it  be  hot,  sunny  weather ;  or,  have  the  bed  shaded.  Gen- 
erally, sow  in  shallow,  flat  drills,  from  three  to  six  inches 
apart ;  scatter  the  seed  thick  and  regular,  and  cover  in  thin- 
ly witli  the  earth,  about  a  quarter  ot  an  inch.  To  foroish 
gatherings  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  sow  in  frames  or 
under  hand-glasses ;  and  when  Uie  weather  is  frosty,  or 
very  cold,  in  hot-beds  and  stoves, " 

Uie. — "  This  species,"  according  to  Loudon,  "  is  cuttiva 
led  chiefly  as  a  small  salad,  and  is  used  like  cresses,  while 
in  the  seed  :  when  these  are  newly  expanded,  they  are  mild 
and  tender;  bat  when  the  plants  have  advanced  into  the 
rough  leaves,  thev  eat  rank  and  disagreeable."  "  In  Spain, 
and  (hronghout  the  south  of  Europe,  the  seed  of  the  wifite 
tpeein  is  preferrrd,  for  the  fabrication  of  mostard,  because 
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iring  a  wtuter  and  milder  flour  Qua  de  seed  of  b^ 
lack- " —  Armatrmg. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  is  also  celebrated  for  itt  ueitieal 
TJrtuea,  being  at  once  a  tonic  and  an  ifierient;  cleansiDg 
&t  stomach  and  bowela,  and  biaeiBf;  the  system  at  the 
saote  time. — See  N.  E.  FarvKr,  vol.  vi.  p.  1S6. 

Black  MUSTAan — &  nigra — is  a  la^;er  plaiit  than  tht 
white,  with  much  dark«  leavei,  aod  tneir  divisiona 
Uunter. 

tht. — "  Black  mustard  is  cUefly  cultivated  in  fields  for 
the  mill,  aad  for  medicinal  jpurposes.  It  is  sometimes, 
however,  sown  in  gardens,  and  the  tender  leaves  used  a» 
greens,  early  in  the  ^ring.  Tbe  seed  leaves,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  cress,  radish,  rape,  &c,  are  sometimes 
Hsed  as  a  s^ad  ingredient ;  but  tbe  grand  purpose  for  which 
the  plant  is  cultivated,  is  for  seeds,  which,  ground,  produce 
die  well  known  condiment  If  the  seeds,  Dr.  Cullen  ob- 
serves, be  taken  fresh  from  tbe  plant,  and  ground,  the  pow- 
der has  little  pungency,  but  is  very  bitter;  by  steeping  Id 
vinegar,  bowever,  the  esential  oil  is  evolved,  and  the  pow- 
der becomes  extremely  pungent.  In  moistening  mustard- 
powder  for  the  table,  it  maybe  remarked,  that  it  makes  the 
nest  appearance  when  rich  milk  is  used ;  but  tbe  mixtnre, 
in  tbis  case,  does  not  keen  good  for  more  than  two  days. 
The  seeds  of  both  tbe  blaclc  and  white  mustard  are  of^ 
used,  hi  an  entire  state,  medicinally." 

Oitture  jOT  tht  mtU. — **  To  raise  seed  for  Aottr  of  mim- 
tard,  and  other  officinal  occasions,  sow,  either  in  March  or 
April,  in  any  open  compartment;  c»  make  large  sowings  id 
fields,  where  desired  for  public  supply.  Sow  moderately 
thick,  either  in  dnlls,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  asunder,  0( 
broad-cast,  and  rake  or  harrow  in  the  seed.  When  the 
idants  are  two  or  three  inches  in  the  growth,  hoe  and 
thin  tbem  moderately  where  too  thick,  and  clear  Uiem  from 
weeds.  They  will  soon  run  up  in  stalks,  and,  iu  Jufy  or 
August,  return  a  crop  of  seed  ripe  for  gatfaeiing." — Aber^ 
erombie. 

NECTARINE.— .4mysrf(Ju»  Pmiea.—ThH  is,  by  some 
writers,  considered  as  the  same  fruit  with  tbe  peach,  and 
its  culture  is  the  same.  See  art  Fbvit,  for  its  different 
kinds,  and  Peach,  for  ts  culture. 

NURSERY. — In  establishing  a  iinrseiy,  two  pointa 
should  be  contemplated — fitness  as  to  the  disposal  of  tht 
produce,  and  fitness  as  to  shelter,  aspect,  and  soiL     Se|pi4 
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wort  b«  h«d  to  the  leading  roads  of  the  dietrict,  the  rueuiB 
of  carriage  by  laod  or  water,  the  objects  which  will  prubabljr 
be  most  ia  demand,  whether  seedlings,  fruit-trees,  vines, 
uative  plants,  tender  exotics,  or  all  these  united. 

"  In  order  to  have  a  complete  nursery,  it  should  eoDtain 
■oils  of  various  qualities,  and  not  less  than  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  deep ;  the  generality  of  it  should  be  light,  friable 
earth ;  a  part  of  it  should  be  of  a  clajejr  nature,  and 
another  part  should  he  mossy.  Each  of  these  will  he  found 
peculiarly  useful  in  the  raising  of  the  different  kinds  of 
young  plants.  The  whole  should  be  well  drained  and 
trenched,  and  cropped  with  vegetables  for  one,  or  even  two 
years,  previously  to  sowing  tree  seeds.  For  transplanting, 
it  may  be  used  the  first  year.  A  nursery  may  certainly  be 
ovei^heltered ;  but  this  is  likely  to  happen  only  in  the  case 
of  its  being  very  small ;  for,  if  it  extend  to  several  acres, 
unless  it  be  surrounded  by  very  tall  trees,  the  area  will  be 
cooaiderxbly  exposed.  No  part  should  be  either  too  much 
exposed,  or  too  much  sheltered.  Any  aspect  from  east  to 
west,  following  the  course  of  the  sun,  will  answer.  Ground 
of  on  unequal  surface  is  most  likely  to  contain  the  various 
toils  above-mentioned.  A  nursery  should,  therefore,  in 
^neral,  rise  from  a  level  to  a  pretty  smart  acclivity,  yet  no 
port  of  it  shonld  be  too  steep,  because  it  is,  in  that  case, 
very  troublesome  to  labour.  The  nursery  ground  may  he 
rafficiently  fenced  by  a  stone  wall,  or  even  a  hedge,  six  feet 
high ;  and  if  it  be  of  small  size,  an  acre  or  thereabouts,  it 
•urill  require  do  other  shelter  over  all  the  space.  The 
fence,  whether  of  thorns  or  stone,  should  he  made  proof 
against  the  admission  of  hares  or  rabbits.  It  should  b«> 
subdivided  into  compartments  and  borders,  of  proportionat* 
■ize  to  the  contents  of  the  area,  by  walks.  The  compart- 
ments should  never  be  encumbered  with  targe  trees,  as  ap- 
ples, pears,  or  the  like,  becanse,  being  already  established 
m  the  ground,  they  never  fail  to  rob  the  young  trees  of 
their  food,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  poor  and  stunted,  un- 
worthy of  being  planted.  It  would  be  very  convenient  (o 
have  a  rill  of  water  passing  through  the  ground,  or  to  have 
a  small  pond,  fed  by  a  spring,  or  a  pipe,  ior  the  purpose  of 
waleriag. 

*'  In  preparing  the  soil  for  the  culture  of  trees,  it  will  he 
advisable  to  trench  it  to  its  fiill  d^th,  and  necessa'y  to  give 
it  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or  marl,  or  dung  in  compost. 
Rank  manure,  such  as  stablolitter,  should  not  be  applied  to 
•nraery  ground,  at  the  time  of  cropping  with  nvraeiT  utU 
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c!es ;  but  if  U  be  neceamy  to  enrich  it,  this  diotdi!  be  done 
by  ft  manured  crop  of  onions,  turnips,  lettuces,  or  the  like 
Pot&toes  should  never  go  befw^  a  crop  of  aeedlirigs,  even 
of  the  GOftrser  sorts,  as  ash,  oak,  <h'  chestnut ;  because  potsr- 
toes  never  can  be  taken  clean  out  of  the  ground-,  and,  it 
being  indispensable  to  pull  up  those  which  rise  among  the 
tree  seedlings,  many  of  these  unavoidably  come  up  along 
with  them," — JVicoTs  Ptaater'g  Calender. 

*'  A  rotting  ground  will  be  leqnired  for  the  preparatioa 
of  certain  seeds,  by  mixing  them  widi  sand,  ashes,  or  soil, 
•od  leaving  ihem  there  for  dilTerent  periods,  from  six 
months  to  two  yearb,  to  rot  off  their  interior  coverings.  On 
a  small  scale,  aportionof  thn  compost  ground  of  the  kitchen* 
garden  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  tfae  scale  is  large, 
an  area  of  a  few  a(|uare  poles  should  be  set  apart  for  bed- 
ding in  plants  taken  up  for  replanting,  or  wnat  is  called 
laying  in  by  the  heeU,  or  sloughing  :  this  is  generally  called 
the  bedding  grotmd,  or,  in  Scotland,  the  itoagkiag  ^toumL" — 
Loudon. 

"  It  has  been  a  received  opinion,  that  the  soil  for  a  Dor- 
sery  should  not  be  made  rich,  as  the  plants,  when  removed 
to  a  more  fertile  soil,  will  flourish  more  luxuriantly;  but 
later  observation  has  decided,  that  tfae  reverse  of  this  will 
be  found  correct  There  is  a  close  analogy  between  vegetar- 
ble  and  animal  life  t  and  it  is  a  dictate  of  nature,  that  both  re- 
quire a  full  supply  of  nutriment,  from  their  earliest  existence. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  tender  roots  of 
young  seedlings  are  capable  of  drawing  sufficient  nutriment 
from  a  rank,  barren,  and  uncultivated  soil,  and  those  that 
are  barely  supported,  or  nearly  starved  at  first,  vrill  never 
■Aerwards  become  vigorous,  stately,  and  handsome,  though 
surrounded  by  the  richest  mould.  Repeated  experiments 
have  proved  that  a  strong  and  vigorous  plant,  that  has 
grown  up  quickly,  and  arrived  at  considerable  magnitude 
in  a  short  time,  never  foils  to  grow  better,  after  transplant- 
ing, than  another  of  the  same  size,  that  is  older  and  s^nted 
in  its  growth.  Where  the  soil  is  poor  and  lean,  tr«es,  in 
every  stage  of  their  growth,  are  observed  to  be  languid, 
weak,  and  stuntod  j  while  those  reared  in  a  good,  m^ow 
soil,  always  assume  a  free  growth,  and  advance  with 
strength  and  vigour.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  thai  the 
ground  to  be  occupied  for  a  fmit  nursery,  requires  to  be 
made  rich  and  L.tile.  The  soil  should  also  be  deep,  well 
pulverized,  and  cleared  of  all  roots  am.  weed»  The  teeda 
may  be  so^vn  either  ift  aatumn  or  April,  and,  in  one  yetf 
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fefter,  the  yovag  plants  mky  be  taken  up,  utA  replanted  in 
the  Dunery.  It  is  important  that  the  situation  be  such  an 
to  Hdnit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  open  to  the  bud, 
that  the  plants  may  be  preaerved  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Plants,  reared  in  a  confined  uid  shaded  situation,  in  a  large 
town,  and  removed  to  an  open  expoaure  in  the  country, 
will  long  continue  in  a  debilitated  condition ;  like  a  puny 
city  invalid,  their  growth  will  be  greatly  impeded,  and 
many  years  will  elapse  before  they  attain  to  a  state  of  vig- 
our, health,  and  hardihood. 

**  In  ManhaU^*  Rvral  Economif  it  is  directed,  that  the 
seedling  plants,  when  taken  from  the  seed-bed,  foe  sorted 
agreeably  to  the  strength  of  their  roots,  that  they  may  rise 
evenly  together.  The  tap,  or  large  bottom  root,  should  be 
taken  off,  and  the  longer  side-rool-lets  should  be  shortened. 
The  young  plants  should  then  be  set  in  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  asunder,  in  the 
rows ;  care  being  taken  not  to  cramp  the  roots,  bat  to  bed 
them  evenly  and  horizontally  among  the  mould.  In  strict- 
ness ofmanagement,  they  ought,  two  years  previoua  to  their 
being  transferred  to  the  orchard,  to  be  transplanted  into 
unmanured,  double-dug  ground,  four  feet  every  way  apart, 
in  order  that  the  feeding  fibres  may  he  brought  so  near  the 
stem,  that  they  may  be  removed  with  it  into  the  orchard, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  generally  are,  left  behind  in  the 
nursery.  Hence,  in  this  second  transplanting,  as  in  the 
first,  the  hranchea  of  the  root  should  not  be  left  too  long, 
but  ought  to  be  shortened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
them  to  form  a  regular  globular  roof,  sufficiently  small  to  be 
removed  with  all  their  plants,  yet  sufficiAitly  laige  to  give 
it  firmness  and  vigour  m  the  plantation." — TKacherh  Or- 
ehar£it. 

A  nursery  should  not  b*  on  a  spot  where  fruit-trees  have 
lately  grofVu,  or,  indeed,  any  other  deep-rooted  plants. 
Miller  advises  to  have  a  cjrsery  trf  forest-trees  in  the  place 
where  the  forest  is  designed  to  be  planted,  so  that  «  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  trees  may  be  left  standi  ig,  after  the 
rest  have  been  removed. 

"  If  a  nursery  be  in  such  a  situation  that  the  young  trees 
are  in  danger  of  being  broken  down  by  deep  snows,  either 
the  fence  on  the  windward  side  should  be  made  so  open 
that  the  wind  may  have  a  free  passage  through  it,  and  drive 
away  the  snow,  or  else  the  trees  may  be  defended  by 
staking.  A  stake  a  little  taller  than  the  tree,  made  of  a 
slip  of  board,  should  be  set  close  on  the  windward  side. 


SU  OAK. 

ud  the  Up  of  (he  tree  futened  to  it  witti  a  soft  string;  vt 
two  soch  itakes  1017  be  so  Kt  that  the  upper  enda  maj 
meet  orer  the  top  of  (he  tree." — Dttme. 

The  seeds  which  we  sown  in  a  nureery  should  be  se- 
lected from  the  best  sorts  of  fruit     See  p.  17  of  this  work. 

OAK. — Quercut. — Miller's  Gordencr'a  DicHonmy  mjs, 
oaks  are  best  produced  from  the  acomi  in  the  places  where 
the  trees  are  to  remain  ;  because  those  which  are  transplant- 
ed will  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size,  nor  remain  sound  so  long. 
He  advises  to  plaut  the  acorns  as  soon  as  thejr  are  ripe  in 
October,  which  will  come  up  in  the  following  April.  But, 
says  Dr.  Deane,  "  Another  writer  directs  that  the  acorns 
be  gathered  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  box  or  boxes  <^  sand 
till  the  following  spring.  Then  open  them,  and  carefully 
plant  those  of  them  which  are  sprouted,  which,  be  says, 
will  not  fail  to  come  ujp.  But  no  time  should  be  allowed  for 
the  sprouts  to  dry.  1  incline  to  prefer  this  method,  especially 
since  1  have  tried  that  which  is  recommended  by  Miller  with- 
out success.     Not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  came  up." 

The  ground  designed  for  a  plantation  of  oaks,  according' 
to  Miller,  should  have  a  good  and  durable  fence,  should  be 
prepared  by  three  or  four  pjougbings  and  harrowings — tile 
acorns  should  be  taken  from  the  largest  and  most  tfariny  trees 
— be  sowed  in  drills  about  four  feet  asunder,  and  two  inches 
deep,  and  two  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  The  ground  should 
DC  ploughed  and  hoed  among  them,  during  the  first  ei^t  or 
en  years  j  after  two  years,  some  of  the  plants  should  be 
drawn  out  where  they  are  too  close ;  and  so  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  grow  larger,  tilt  thev  come  to  be  eight  feet 
distance  each  way,  when  they  will  want  no  thmning  for  a 
long  time.  But  after  the  trees  come  to  be  large,  he  thinks 
tweoly-five  or  thirty  feet  apart  will  be  the  right  distance. 

The  oak  thrives  better  in  hilly  than  in  boggy  ground, 
but  flourisbeg  moat  luxuriantly  on  rich,  black  soils,  or  in 
strong,  moist  loam.  It  will  grow,  however,  on  almost  any 
soil  diat  is  not  too  wet 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotioii  of  Agricul 
turc  have  offered  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  best  plantation  of  white  oak  trees,  not  lesx  than  one 
acre,  nor  fewer  than  one  thousand  trees  per  acre,  to  be 
raised  from  the  acorn,  end  which  trees  shall  be  in  the  best 
tliriving  state  on  the  first  of  September,  1827. 

It  is  observed,  in  the  work  called  Gleanings,  &.c.  on 
Hiubandrg  and  Gardemng,  that  oaks,  "  when  very  young, 
nar  be  tran^anted  twice  or  thrice,  if,  each  time,  the  piin- 
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dptl  root  is  cut  oS.  Oaks  rused  from  the  ocern  without 
removiDg,  on  kcconot  of  the  l^root  striking  down  into 
the  grouod,  where  there  is  less  nourtshmeDt,  grow,  slowly, 
but  are,  when  they  arrive  at  timber,  the  best ;  being  gene- 
rally fuller  at  heart,  and  more  strong  and  lasting.  Oak 
plants  of  one  or  two  years*  grouih,  after  they  have  taken 
root,  are  often  cut  off  a  little  above  the  ground,  if  they  are 
stunted  or  crooked,  and  the  second  shoot  is  tniited  to  for 
tlie  tree ;  as  it  ii  found  to  grow  with  greater  luxuriance 
than  the  first 

OKRA. — Htbitau  eiciUenNi. — A  valuable  garden  plant, 
easily  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  May.  It  is  said  to  be 
excellent  in  cookery,  as  a  sauce.  Its  ripe  seeds,  burned, 
and  used  as  coffee,  can  scarcely  be  diatinguiBhed  there- 
friMn.  It  should  be  planted  about  an  inch  deep,  and  hoed 
two  or  three  times,  like  peas.  M'Mahon  says,  "  It  may  be 
sown  with  certainty  of  success  at  the  time  that  Indian  corn 
is  planted.  Draw  drills  about  an  inch  deep,  and  four  feet 
asunder,  into  which  drop  the  seeds  at  the  distance  of  ei^t 
inches  from  one  another,  or  rather  drop  two  or  three  in 
each  place,  lest  one  should  not  grow,  and  cover  them  an 
inch  in  depth.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  earth  them  up 
two  or  three  times  as  you  do  peas,  and  they  will  produce 
abundantly." 

ONION. — AJUimt  cepa. — Tkt  common  bulbous  onion  is 
a  biennial  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  planL  Those  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Busiell's  Catalogue  are  the  following: — 

Whiu  Fonunl,        I     TopM-bMonioa,        |     Lunmd, 
Vidlow,  SJlMMkJnDSd,  fouWMnga. 

Qenuine  Uadeini,       |      Sarariwrgb,  ] 

The  Straabure  is  most  generally  adopted  for  principal 
crops.  The  siTver^kiuD^  is  reckoned  among  the  best 
for  pickling.  "  The  top  or  tree  onion  has  the  remarkable 
proper^  m  producing  Uie  onions  at  the  lop  of  the  stalk, 
and  ia  valuable  for  domestic  use,  particularly  f(»-  pickling, 
In  which  they  are  excellent,  and  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
common  kinds.  It  is  also  used  for  any  other  purpose  that 
onions  usually  are.  It  is  perennial,  and  propagated  by 
planting  the  bulbs  in  spring  or  autumn,  either  (be  roots, 
bulbs,  or  those  on  the  top  of  the  stalks." — JJuueU't  Cata- 
logue. 

Soil  and  cidtare. — The  onion,  "to  attain  a  good  size,  re- 
quires rich,  mellow  ground,  on  a  dry  sub-soil.  If  the  soil  be 
poor  tr  exhausted,  recruit  it  with  a  compost  of  fresh  loata 
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•nd  well^ioiiBiimed  dang,  avoiding  to  use  tUble-dQiig  in  a 
nnl^  nnredaced  state.  Tnni  in  the  manure  to  a  moderate 
depth  ;  and,  in  digging  the  ground,  lei  it  be  broken  fine. 
Grow  pickles  in  poor,  light  ground,  to  keep  them  small. 
The  market>gardeners  at  Hexham  bow  their  onion-seed  on 
the  same  ground  for  twenty  or  more  years  in  succession,  but 
annually  manure  the  soil.  After  digging  and  levelling  the 
ground,  the  manure,  in  a  very  rotten  state,  is  spread  upon  it, 
the  onion-Bced  sown  upon  ^e  manure,  and  covered  with 
earth  from  tht  ^leys,  and  the  crops  are  abundant,  and  ex- 
cellent in  quail  y." — Hort.  Trant.  i.  121. 

Deane's  A«o  England  Farmer  says,  "  A  spot  of  ground 
<hould  be  chosen  for  them,  which  is  moist  and  sandy ;  be- 
cause they  require  much  heat  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
moistnre.  A  low  situation,  where  the  sand  has  been  washed 
down  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  is  very  proper  for  them. 
And  if  it  be  the  wash  of  a  sandy  road,  so  much  the  better. 
The  moat  suitable  manures  are  old,  rotten  cow  and  horse- 
dung  mixed,  ashes,  but  especially  soot  A  small  quantity 
of  ashes  or  sand,  or  both,  should  be  spread  over  them  after 
sowing,  especially  if  the  soil  be  not  sandy.  And  it  is  not 
amiss  to  roll  the  ground  after  sowing ;  or  harden  the  sur- 
face with  the  back  of  a  shovel." 

Mr.  Armstrong  says,  "  It  is  propagated  either  by  the  seed 
or  by  the  bulbs.  In  the  first  case,  you  sow  In  shallow 
drills,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart ;  cover  with  mould, 
and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  thin  them,  so  that  they  may 
stand  three  or  four  inches  from  each  other.  The  sooner 
thiH  is  done  in  the  spring,  after  the  earth  has  acquired  a 
temperature  favourable  to  vegetation,  the  better  will  be 
your  crop.  It  only  remains  to  keep  the  earth  loose  and 
dean  about  the  roots,  and,  if  the  vegetation  be  too  vigorous, 
to  break  down  the  tops,  so  as  to  determine  the  juices  to  the 
bulbs.  In  the  other  esse  you  but  employ  the  small  and 
half-grown  onion  of  the  preceding  fall  instead  of  seed." 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Concord,  Mass.  in  an  article  published 
in  the  JV.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  89,  says,  "  The  soil  ought 
to  be  a  dtep,  Maek  loam,  that  wiU  crumble  fine  when  the 
plough  passes  through  it ;  such  as  is  easily  raked  smooth 
and  pulyeriEed.  A  heavy,  clammy  soil,  that  adheres  to- 
gether when  both  wet  and  dry — a  dry,  clayey,  or  a  sandy 
soil,  \vill  not  answer.  I  know  of  no  vegetable  that  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  please  w-ith  a  soil,  as  the  onion :  though  they  «ill 
grow  well,  yet  they  will  not  ripen,  but  hold  green  through- 
out the  fall,  and  many  of  them  will  be  what  are  genertdtj 
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ki»>\ni  by  the  name  of  traUioiu,  with  the  necic  stiff  and 
greoQ  ;  whereas  those  ou  suitable  ground  are  ripe  and  dry 
by  the  fitst  of  September.  Rotten  stable-manure,  made  in 
the  winter  piecediug  the  spring  in  which  it  is  put  on  the 
land,  b  generally  made  use  of,  to  be  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  ploughed  in.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  four  rods  square, 
on  which  onions  have  been  rabed,  I  suppose,  these  eighli 
yeart ;  and  since  I  have  improved  it,  I  have  yearly  spread 
upon  it  five  cart-loads  of  manure,  such  as  ore  usu.^lly 
drawn  by  one  pair  of  oxen ;  and  have  raised  from  four  to 
f«v«»  hmdred  bunches  of  onions  upon  it,  at  three  and  a 
half  pounds  to  the  bunch,  of  which  about  sixteen  make 
a  bushel. " 

Mr.  Hubbard  puts  the  seed  into  the  ground  as  soon  at 
the  frost  is  out,  and  it  it  sufficiently  dry  to  be  worked; 
freauently  the  latter  part  of  March,  hut  more  frequently 
in  the  first  da^g  of  April.  He  has  always  planted  them  in 
kiUt,  which  IS  the  general  practice  in  Concord.  "  My 
method  of  preparing  the  ground  and  planting  the  seed  is, 
finl,  carry  on  the  manure,  and  spread  it  as  even  as  possible, 
when  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  deep  ;  then  let  the  plat 
be  divided  into  beds,  about  three  feet  nine  inches  wide ; 
to  do  which  the  easier  way  is  to  stretch  a  line  across,  lining 
one  bed  at  a  time;  after  this,  let  a  man,  with  a  shovel  or  a 
potato-hoe,  make  an  alley  through  the  whole  piece,  to 
separate  the  beds,  about  four  inches  deep,  and  sufficiently 
w:de  to  admit  a  person  to  walk  in  it.  TTien  let  the  lumps 
be  beat  fine,  levelling  the  ground,  and  shaping  the  beds  ; 
which,  afler  being  raked  smooth,  must  be  divided  into 
squares  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  Tlus  is  best  done  hy  a  tine ; 
or  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  draw  a  heavy  rope  backwards 
and  forwards.  Now  let  the  seeds,  six  or  seven  In  a  bill, 
more  or  less,  be  dropped  into  the  corners  of  the  squares, 
and  covered  with  mould,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  pressed 
down  with  the  hand." 

A  writer  for  the  iV.  E.  farmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  24&,  with  the 
■igDature  J.  M.,  recommends  *'  a  moist,  black  soil,"  as  best, 
but  says  "a  free,  deep  loam  will  answer  very  well."  "The 
onion  is  not  by  nature  inclined  to  root  deep.  You  must 
give  it  a  hard  bottom  to  grow  on,  and  keep  your  manure 
ou  the  surface  within  reach  of  the  roots ;  hen  they  will 
grow  large,  flat,  and  haadsome." — Advises  o  sow  the  same 
piece  for  severai  successive  years.  "  I  have  always  lowed 
oniont  in  drilh,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  to  give  fair 
play  to  the  hoe.    Onions  must  be  sowed  as  early  a.    -ir*n- 
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ble  ftfter  the  froet  is  out  of  the  groond :  in  }ut  eUmftte,  U 
the  seed  is  not  in  the  ground  before  the  firsL  of  Maj,  there 
is  but  little  chance  for  a  crop.  It  must  be  covered  slightly, 
and  stamped  nell  over  with  the  hoe  to  close  it  well.  1 
vould  recommend,  as  most  essential,  to  sow  the  seed  spar» 
ingty.  Even  the  best  gardeners  are  apt  to  put  iu  too  much 
seed.  The  coDsequeace  is,  that  the  young  plants  come 
up  so  thick  that  they  run  up  spiry  and  weak ;  and,  when 
you  come  to  thin  them,  you  find  great  difficulty  to  pull  up 
M>  many  without  injuring  those  that  you  leave;  and  the 
worst  injury  is  what  you  do  to  the  roots,  which  you  tear 
and  loosen.  Therefore  have  seed  of  your  own  raising,  or 
that  you  know  is  fresh,  and  sow  sparingly." 

In  the  JV.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  365,  are  the  observations 
of  1.  Tucker,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  says,  "  The  land 
should  be  ploughed  about  four  inches  in  depth,  and  har- 
rowed so  as  to  make  it  veiy  fine;  the  manure,  which 
should  always  he  a  rich  compost,  should  be  ploughed  in 
and  thoroughly  mixed ;  the  land  should  then  be  rolled  with 
a  heavy  roller,  to  form  a  close  bottom  for  the  bulbs  to  form 
upon,  Piud  at  the  same  time  not  so  hard  as  to  prevent  the 
■mall  roots  of  the  plant  from  penetrating.  The  best  onions 
and  the  largest  crops  are  produced  where  the  bulbs  grow 
almost  entirely  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  After  the  ground 
has  been  rolled,  and  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  the  beds 
should  be  raked  with  a  sharp  iron  rake,  to  prepare  a  finely 
pulverized  drill  for  reception  of  the  seed ;  and,  after  the 
seeds  are  sown,  the  drill  should  be  pressed  with  a  board  and 
Eufficieot  weight  to  bring  the  earth  into  close  contact  with 
the  seed.  Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  seed  ;  none 
should  be  sown  but  such  as  will  be  sure  to  vegetate  ;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  no  more  seed  were  to  be  sown  than 

u  would  have  plants  to  remain  and  grow  in  the  drill. 

would  be  superfluous  to  add  that,  if  you  would  have  a 
good  crop  of  onions,  you  must  not  permit  a  crop  of  weeds 
to  grow  in  the  same  bed  ;  they  mil  not  grow  well  to- 
gether." 

Mr.  Adams  Knight,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  received  a  premi* 
um  of  twenty  dollars  for  having  raised,  in  1822,  the  greatest 
ijuantity  of  onions,  being  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  bushels 
on  one  acre.  "Thesollisarich,  gravelly  loam,  with  a  grav 
el  bottom  :  in  1821  it  was  cultivated  with  onions  and  cabbsr 
ges,  and  was  manured  with  about  five  cords  of  barn  manure, 
and  produced  a  good  crop :  afterthecrop  was  t,ff  the  ground, 
there  were  five  CQ~ds  of  bam  manure  and  two  and  a  half 
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i>f  leocbeit  tibes  plotu^ied  in :  in  April,  1831,  it  wm  anc« 

E toughed,  and  sowed  in  row#14  inches  upart,  which  tooi 
etweeu  three  uid  four  pounds  of  seed  :  in  Uie  course  of 
the  season,  it  was  hoed  between  the  rows,  and  weeded  foui 
times  :  in  September,  the  onions  were  harvested,  tmd  there 
were  six  hundred  snd  fifty-one  bushels.  The  entire  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  this  acre  of  onions,  including  twenty- 
one  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents,  the  cost  of  the  manure, 
was  fifty-seven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents." 

The  work  entitled  Gieamagt,  &c  m  Hatbaudtyf  directs 
to  BOW  onions,  if  possible,  in  a  dry  time,  and  to  tread  them 
in,  in  light  grouud. 

Loudon  says,  "  When  onions  are  to  be  drawn  young, 
two  ounces  of  seed  will  be  requisite  for  a  bed  four  feci  by 
twenty-four;  but  when  to  rcmun  for  bulbing,  one  ounce 
will  suffice  for  a  bed  fire  feet  by  twenty-four  feet" 

Deane  sayt,  *'  The  ground  should  be  dug  or  ploughed  in 
autumn,  not  very  deep ;  and  then  made  very  fine  in  the 
spring,  and  all  the  gross  roots  and  roots  of  weeds  taken 
out;  dien  laid  in  beds  four  feet  wide.  Four  rows  of  holes 
are  made  in  a  bed,  the  rows  ten  inches  ^lart,  and  the  hu'es 
ill  the  rows  ten.  About  half  a  dozen  seeds  are  put  in  a 
hole,  or  more,  if  there  be  any  danger  of  their  not  comiuft 
up  well,  and  buried  an  inch  under  the  surface.  They  wilt 
grow  very  well  in  bunches.  Though  the  largest  onions 
are  those  which  grow  smgly  some  inches  apart,  those  which 
are  more  crowded  produce  larger  crops.  And  the  middle- 
sized  onions  are  better  for  eating  than  the  largest"  The 
last  week  in  April  is  the  proper  time  for  sowing,  according 
to  this  author. 

The  course  of  culture  recommended  by  Abercrombie  for 
the  summer,  and  what  be  calls  win ter-i aid-by  crops,  is  as 
follows: — "Allot  an  open  compartment,  and  lay  it  out  in 
beds,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  width.  Sow  broad-cast, 
equally  over  the  rough  surface,  moderately  thick,  bed  and 
bed  separately,  and  rake  in  the  seed  lengthwise  each  bed, 
io  a  regular  manner.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
inches  high,  in  May  and  June,  let  them  be  timely  cleared 
from  weeds,  and  let  the  principal  crop  be  thinned,  either  by 
hand,  or  with  a  small,  two-inch  hoe  ;  thinning  the  plants  to 
intervals  of  from  three  to  five  inches  in  the  main  crops  de- 
signed for  full  bulbing;  or,  some  beds  may  remain  mode- 
rately thick  for  druwiag  young,  by  successive  tbiniiogs,  tc 
the  above  distance.  For  the  Spanish,  from  seed  obtained 
19 
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immedimtely  from  Spain,  the  final  dutsncc  ahoiild  be  rix  or 
seven  incheg.  Keep  the  whole  very  clear  from  vietAs,  in 
llicir  youug  and  advancing  state.  The  planta  nill  begin 
bulbing  a  little  in  June  ;  more  fuUj  in  July;  nod  be  Tullv 
grown  in  August  to  lai^  bulbs.  In  July  or  August,  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  dry  at  the  points,  and  turn  yellow,  lay 
the  stems  down  close  to  the  ground,  bending  diem  about 
two  inches  up  the  neck,  which  promotes  the  ripeningof 
the  bulb,  particularly  in  wet  or  backward  seasons.  The 
crop  cf  full  bulbers  will  be  ready  to  take  up  towards  the 
middle  cf  August.  When  the  necks  shrink,  and  the  leaves 
decay,  pull  them  wholly  up  in  due  time  :  spread  them  on  a 
compartment  of  dry  ground,  in  the  full  sun,  to  dry  and  har- 
den completely,  tuning  them  every  two  or  three  days ;  and 
in  a  week  or  fortnight  they  will  be  ready  to  house.  Clear 
off  the  grossest  part  of  tin:  leaves,  sUJks,  and  fibres;  then 
deposit  the  bulbs  in  some  close,  dry  apartment,  in  which 
sometimes  turn  them  over,  and  pick  out  any  that  decay ; 
and  they  will  thus  keep  sound  and  good,  all  winter  and 
spring,  till  May  following." 

CMlure  of  a  wmler-statuUiig  crop,  to  be  dram  foriae  Ike 
tiicctetUng  ipring. — "Allot  a  soil  rather  more  light  and 
sandy  for  the  summer  crop,  on  a  sub-soil  at  least  equally 
dry.  The  compartment,  especially  for  tuiy  <>f  the  biennial 
kinds,  shoold  lie  warm  and  shellered.  The  beds  may  be 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  running  parallel  to  the  best  aspect 
The  medium  time  for  the  principal  sowing  falls  aboirt  the 
7th  of  August;  and,  for  a  secondary  crop,  near  the  25th. 
Sow  the  bulbing  sorts  and  the  Welsh  perennial  separately; 
distribute  the  seed  pretty  tliickty.  If  the  soil  be  dry  and 
light,  tread  down  the  seed  evenly  along  the  surface  of  each 
bed,  and  then  rake  it  in  neatly.  When  the  plants  are  come 
up  one,  two,  or  three  inches,  carefully  hand-weed  in  time, 
before  any  rising  weeds  spread ;  not  thinning  the  plants, 
because  they  should  remain  thick,  for  their  chance  in  win- 
ter, and  to  be,  by  degrees,  draivn  thinningly,  for  use  in 
salads  and  otherwise ;  but  reserve  a  principal  supply  to  re- 
main till  spring.  Observe,  the  Welsh  onion,  in  particular, 
commonly  dies  donn  to  the  ground  about  mid-wmter ;  but 
the  root  part,  remaining  wholly  sound,  sends  up  a  new, 
vigorous  stem  in  February  and  March.  At  the  opening  of 
spring,  let  the  whole  of  both  sorts  be  well  cleared  from 
weeds ;  they  vrill  continue  fit  to  draw  young  during  all  the 
(Spring  months,  till  May ;  then  Ipt  some  of  the  bulbous  kinds 
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be  thinned,  to  remain  for  early  balbing  in  Jnne  and  Jnly ; 
but,  as  tber  will  soon  after  shoot  up  in  stalk,  they  ore  chief- 
ly for  present  aie,  not  being  eligible  is  keeping-onions." 

To  preserve  onions  through  Uie  winter,  (hey  may  be  tied 
together,  foraiiDg  what  are  called  ropes  or  bunches  of  on- 
ions, and  kept  in  a  dry  and  cool  cellar.  Moisture  rots,  and 
wannth  causes  them  to  vegetate.  A  considerable  degree 
of  cold  will  not  injure  them,  for  they  resist  frost  in  conse- 
(juence  of  a  spirituous  substance  of  which  they  are  in  part 
composed.  Searing  their  fibrous  roots  with  a  hot  iron  will 
prevent  them  from  sprouting. 

To  obtain  teed  from  onions,  Uiey  should  be  planted  early 
in  beds,  about  nine  inches  apart  The  largest  and  soundest 
aie  best  They  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds;  and, 
when  the  heads  of  the  flowers  begin  to  appear,  each  plant 
must  have  a  stake  about  four  feet  long,  and  its  stems  be 
loosely  tied  to  the  stake  by  a  soil  string.  Or  the  stems 
may  be  supported  by  stakes,  sis  or  eight  feet  apart,  and 
pack-thread  or  rope-yam  fastened  from  one  to  tne  ntiier, 
a  little  below  the  heads.  When  ripe,  the  heads  are  to  be 
cut  (or  the  seed  will  shed)  and  spread  in  the  sun,  ihi  coarse 
cloUis,todry;  being,  however,  taken  under  shelter  at  night, 
and  in  rain.  When  the  seed  is  beaten  oat,  it  is  to  be  dried 
one  day  in  the  sao,  and  then  pnt  in  bags  to  preserve  for 
sowing. 

Dr.  Deane,  and  Mr,  Nicholson,  anthor  of  the  Famer'* 
Atti*la»l,  condemn  the  practice  of  healing  or  breaking 
down  the  tops  of  onions  iu  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
root  Mr.  Nicholson  observed,  "  The  practice  it  undoubt- 
edly injurious,  as  we  have  seen  confirmed  by  experiment" 

"  Culture  of  the  potato  omon. — This  variety,  erroneoasly 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  British 
army  about  180fi,  was  grown  in  Driver's  nursery,  in  1796, 
and  has  been  knovn  in  Devonshire  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  It  is  thus  cultivated  at  Arundel  Castle,  by  Maher : — 
Having  thoroughly  prepared  the  ground,  and  formed  it  into 
beds  four  feet  wide,  '  1  draw  lines  the  whole  length,  three 
to  each  bed,  and,  with  the  end  of  the  rake-handle,  make  a 
mark  (not  a  drill)  on  the  surface;  on  this  marie  I  ^ace  the 
onions,  ten  inches  apart;  I  then  cover  them  with  leaf- 
mould,  rotten  dung,  or  any  other  light  compost,  just  so  thai 
the  crowns  appear  exposed.  NoOiing  more  is  necessary 
to  be  done  until  they  shoot  up  their  tops  ;  then,  on  a  dry 
day,  they  are  earthed  up,  like  potatoes,  and  kept  free  from 
weeds,  until  they  are  tak°n  np.    In  the  west  of  Enntand, 
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where  diis  kind  of  oaion  is  rnvdh  cultivkted,  I  undentaiid 
that  it  is  the  practice  to  plant  oo  the  shortest  day,  and  take 
up  on  the  loDgeiL  The  smallest  ooions  used  for  plantiog 
tweli,  and  become  veiy  fine  and  large,  as  well  as  yield  off- 
■ets ;  the  middle-sized  and  lai^er  bulbs  produce  greater 
dostere.' — I&rt.  Tram,  vol.  iii.  p.  306. 

"  Dymood  states,  (Hort.  Traxt.  vol.  ui,  p.  306,)  that  in 
Devonshire  it  is  planted  In  rows,  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
KX  inches' distance  in  the  rowj  that  the  plants  are  earthed 
up  u  they  ^w,  and  that  the  smaller  bulbs  yield  a  greater 
increase  than  the  larger.  A  similar  practice  is  adopted  by 
some  Scotch  cultivators. — doled.  Hort.  Mem.  vol.  i  p.  843, 
and  vol.  iv.  p.  316. 

"  Wedgewood  does  not  earth  up,  and  finda  his  hulbe  ao- 
::ure  a  much  larger  size  than  when  that  practice  is  adopted. 
•  -'ILirt.  Traua.  vol.  iii.  p.403.  The  fact  is,  as  we  nave 
'■^rved  in  generalizing  on  the  subject  of  earthing  up,  sur- 
l^.'C'bulbs,  as  the  onion,  turnip,  &c.,  are  always  prevented 
iv..n  attaining  their  full  size  by  that  operation,  whatever 
th^  may  gain  in  other  respects." — Loaion. 

tltt, — "  The  properties  of  onions  in  no  respect  differ  from 
those  of  garlic,  excepting  that  the  former  are  less  pungent, 
(see  Oakuc,)  and  are,  therefore,  more  generally  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  Many  peraous,  however,  dislike  them  on 
account  of  the  strong  and  diaagreesble  smell  which  they  com- 
municate to  the  breath.  But  this  inconvenience  is  obviated 
by  eating  a  few  raw  leaves  of  parsley,  immediately  after  pat^ 
tuing  of  onions,  the  scent  of  which  is  thus  nearly  removed, 
and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  more  easy  of  di- 
gestion.    Vin^ar  also  answers  the  ssine  purpose." — Dom. 

ORCHARD.— Sbii.— Any  soil  is  sititable  for  an  w- 
cbard,  which  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  grass,  or  gar 
den  vegetables ;  but  a  good,  deep,  sandy  loam,  not  too  dry, 
nor  very  moist,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  stiffest  part  of  the 
ground,  you  may  plant  pear-trees ;  in  the  tighter,  apples, 
plums,  and  cherries;  and,  in  the  lightest,  peach,  nectarine, 
and  apricots. 

Aspect. — ^A  Bouth-eastem  aspect  is  generally  recom- 
mended ;  but,  when  this  exposes  the  trees  to  the  sea  winds, 
a  south-western  may  be  better.  Some  recommend  a  uorth- 
em  aspect,  snd  planting  trees  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  to 
prevent  them  from  budding  and  blowing  so  en  y  in  the 
spring  as  to  expose  them  to  frosts. 

Prfparalwn  of  the  ground. — If  the  land  be  swarded,  it 
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Bbonld  be  broken  np  and  tilled  «t  least  one  year  before  the 
trees  are  planted. 

Manure. — Rotten  leaves,  or  the  mould  fonned  b;  the  de- 
composition of  leaves,  is  recommended  by  Forsylb.  Com- 
post, or  rich  earth,  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  dang,  which 
encourages  insects  and  blighL  M'Mahou  says,  *'  It  ;s  well 
known  that  where  bogs  and  poultry  are  constsntl;;  running 
over  the  ground,  the  trees  seldom  fail  of  a  crop,  wluch  is  the 
best  proof  that  manure  is  necessary.  Any  manure  will  suit 
au  orcoard :  but  the  sweepings  of  cow-honses,  bog-pens, 
slaughter-houses,  poultry  and  pigeon-bouses,  emptying  of 
drains,  &c.  are  m<:.re. disposed  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  fruit- 
trees  than  stable-manure.  However,  any  kind  of  manure 
is  better  than  none  at  all." 

"  Hog-dung  is  accounted  tc  have  a  peculiar  virtue  in  in 
vigorating  weak  trees.  Rotted  turf,  or  any  v^etable  ref- 
use, is  a  general  manure,  excellent  for  all  soils  not  already 
too  rich.  Fot  an  exhausted  soil,  where  a  fruitrtree,  which 
has  been  an  old,  profitable  occupant,  is  wished  to  be  con- 
tinued, a  dressing  of  animal  matter  is  a  powerful  restora- 
tive ;  such  as  nogs'  or  bullocks'  blood,  offal  from  the 
slaughter-house,  refuse  of  skins  and  leather,  decomposed 
carrion  ;  also  urine  diluted  with  water.  In  a  soil  whicB 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a  littie  lime,  dug  in  a  spit 
deep,  is  beneficial  to  fiTiit-trees." — Abercnmbie. 

Dtiiance  oftreea  in  on  orchard. — "  It  should  be  considered, 
at  the  time  of  planting,  to  what  size  the  trees  are  likely  Ic 
grow.  And  they  should  be  set  so  far  asunder,  that  their 
limbs  wilt  not  be  likely  to  interfere  with  each  other,  when 
they  arrive  at  full  growth.  In  a  soil  that  suits  them  best 
they  will  become  largest  Twenty-five  feet  may  be  the 
right  distance  in  some  soils ;  but  thirty-five  feet  will  not  be 
too  much  in  the  best,  or  even  forty." — Deane. 

Cropping. — "  It  is  proper  to  crop  the  ground  among  new- 
planted  orchard-trees,  for  a  few  years,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expense  of  hoeing  and  cultivating  it ;  which  should  be 
done  until  the  temporary  plants  are  removed,  and  the  whole 
be  sown  down  to  grass.  But  it  is  by  no  means  advisable 
to  carry  the  system  of  cropping  with  vegetables  to  such  an 
excess  as  is  frequently  done.  If  the  ban  expense  of  cnlti- 
vatiug  the  ground,  and  the  rent,  be  paid,  by  such  cropping, 
it  should  be  considered  enough.  As  the  trees  begin  to  pro- 
duce fruit,  begin  also  to  reUuauish  cropping.  Wben  by 
their  productions  they  defray  all  expenses,  crop  no  longei. 
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I  consider  these  u  boag  wholesome  rules,  both  for  th« 
trees  and  their  owners." — Loudon. 

OrchardB  which  tre  laid  dowD  to  grass  last  longest;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  cle«r  of  weeds  and  grass, 
for  some  little  distance  from  (he  roots.  They  may  be  pas- 
tared  with  csItcb  and  iwine,  and  by  the  latter  with  much 
adrantage,  as  they  destroy  the  CDrculto,  (seep.l7fi.)  Sheep 
may  be  admitted,  provided  the  trees  are  smeared  with  * 
coat  of  lime,  or  witti  Forsyth's  composition ;  bnt  large  cat- 
tle, which  can  reach  up  to  the  Umbs  of  the  trees,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  mn  in  an  orchard.  In  Germany,  they 
surround  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  in  grass-tand  with  hemp- 
breakings,  not  only  near  the  stock,  but  for  some  distance 
from  the  tree.  The  breakings  of  flax  and  spent  tan  are 
also  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  of  Fr»mingham,  Mass.,  gives 
the  following  prescription  of  a  wash  for  fmit-trees,  which 
has  been  repesledly  tested,  and  found  very  nsefril : — "  Dis- 
solve two  pounds  of  potash,  of  the  first  quality,  in  seven 
quarts  of  water,  for  the  bodies  of  the  trees.  If  the  limbs 
are  covered  with  moss  or  lice,  I  take  a  painter's  brush,  and 
u>plr  the  solution  to  the  moss,  &c.,  wiUi  care  not  to  touch 
(be  leaves  or  buds.  It  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  when  we  are  most  at  leisure.  Once  in  from  two  to 
four  years  is  generally  su&icieot  I  have  no  general  role, 
however,  but  wash  them  as  ofleo  as  they  appear  to  need  it, 
which  is  always  when  the  bsrk  is  not  smooui." 

PARSLEY.-  ApimnpttroteUnwit. — ^The  parsley  is  a  hw 
Ay  bieoninl,  a  native  of  Sardinia.  The  varieties,  according 
to  Loudon,  are, 

Tl«  commoD,  plnip-leaved,  {tt-    I    Th*  broail-le»ved,  or  •am-mated 
Jem  ni/iit^fa ;)  I        Hamburi^,  {niaivaitdjor  id  evr^ 
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Mr.  Russell's  Catalogue  mentions  the  following  kinds : 

Cur)«t  or  doablb—Apaoi  /Ktnm-    I    HuDbniffa,  or  lupHroaWd,  do.  w. 

Dwiuf  cnried,  (Ttri/  much  nrJaf,)    [    Sibaiiui,  J'wj  harJw,  tinglt-irafti, 
do.    do,  I       «Bii  a/jfw JlHBOor.) 

and  adds,  "  sown  from  April  tit  August.  Parsley  seldom 
vegetates  under  five  weeks  after  sowing.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  soak  the  seed  twelve  hours  in  water  mixed 
with  sulphur.  This  procesi,  with  attentive  watering,  will 
raose  the  seed  to  vegetate  in  less  than  a  fortnight"      Thv 
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■eed  should  be  fieth  London  uys,  two  jean*  old  seed 
will  not  grow. 

Cuibtre  of  the  j)al-Kerb  kiadt. — "  One  sowing  in  spring 
will  roostlj'  furnish  young  leaves  all  the  year ;  though,  to 
answer  a  constant  demand,  many  persons  make  snccessive 
sowings  from  February  [in  Great  Britain]  to  May.  Some 
also  BOW  early  in  antumn  for  yonng  paisley  in  winter  and 
spring;  bnt  such  a  ■i>I4>ly  is  better  provided  by  cutting 
down  established  plants.  Sow  in  a  single  drill  along  the 
edge  of  any  compartment,  or  occasionally  in  rows  nine 
or  twelve  inches  asunder.  Draw  small  drills,  something 
less  than  an  inch  deep ;  in  which  drop  the  seed  moderate- 
ly thick,  and  cover  a  little  above  half  an  inch.  The  plants 
will  come  up  in  three  or  fonr  weeks,  and,  when  two  or 
three  inches  high,  may  be  gathered  as  wanted,  all  the  sum- 
mer, winter,  and  following  spring  till  May,  when  they  will 
go  to  seed.  Have  always  a  yonng  crop  sowed  timely  in 
the  spring  to  succeed  the  declining  old  plants.  In  gather- 
ing pot-herb  parsley,  cut  close  and  regular.  In  summer, 
when  the  plants  grow  rank,  yielding  more  leaves  than  can 
be  used,  cut  them  close  to  die  bottom,  and  they  will  shoot 
np  stodi:y,  and  in  a  regular,  close  growth.  Observe  also 
to  do  the  same  in  antumn,  about  the  end  ot'  September, 
that  the  plants  may  form  heads  of  fresh  young  leaves  be- 
fore winter.  On  the  approach  of  frosty  weather,  protect 
them  with  haom,"  straw,  or  any  thing  else,  which  will 
■erve  for  a  defence  against  cold. 

Ctiitufe  of  Hamburgh  pantey. — "  To  obtain  large  roots, 
allot  a  compartment  where  the  soil  is  deep,  and  has  been 
well  digged.  Any  common  mould  will  suit,  if  dry  and  not 
loo  rich.  Sow  in  February,  [soon  as  the  frost  is  well  out 
of  the  groand,]  March,  or  early  in  April,  in  one  or  more 
beds,  either  in  drills  nine  inches  asunder,  or  broad-cast, 
and  rake  in.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  fo  nine  inches 
distance,  to  give  room  for  proper  growth  in  the  roots ;  for 
use  in  August,  September,  October,  and  thence  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  On  the  approach  of  froat,  take  up  some 
roots,  and  preserve  them  in  sand.  A  sowing  may  be  made 
the  third  week  in  Jane,  where  young  roots  are  wanted  in 
winter." 

The  Siberian,  or  sin^e^eafed  parley,  is  cultivated  in 
fields.  It  may  be  sown  very  eariy  with  oats  oi  other 
spring  grain,  mixed  with  grass  seed. — See  Encye.  of  Agr. 
parvg.  5081. 

Utet  — ^Thia  herb  is  much  osed  and  highly  valued  foi 
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cdIi nujr  pnipoMS  u  «  pot-^erb,  for  gamuhes,  &c  Th« 
Uftmbuigb  parsley  is  esteemed  for  its  large,  carrot-like  root, 
drawn  iu  ajtumo  and  winter  for  the  table.  In  field  culd- 
ration  it  ia  said  to  be  a  preservative  from  rot  in  sbeep,  and 
efficaciouc  in  curing  greasy  and  surfeited  horses,  &c. — See 
New  Engtamd  Farmer,  vol.  vi.  page  183. 

PABSNEP. — Piutmaea  fotica.— London  observes,  thai 
*'  There  is  only  one  variety  of  the  patanep  in  general  cul- 
tivation in  Oreal  Britain,  but  the  French  possess  three — 
the  Coquaime,  the  LUbonaiMe,  and  the  Siam.  The  CbfuoMc, 
Dr.  Maculloch  informs  ua,  {Caled.  Hort.  Mem,  vol.  I,  p. 
408,)  is  much  cultivated  in  Qnenisey  and  Jersey.  The 
roots  run  sometimes  four  feet  Aeepy  and  aru  rarely  so  smeli 
in  circumference  as  six  inches,  having  been  known  to 
reach  sixteen.  The  leaves  of  this  varietv  grow  to  a  con- 
aiderabie  height,  and  proceed  from  the  wbole  crown  of  the 
root  The  Liitmiaue  does  not  extend  to  so  great  a  depth 
as  the  Coquaint ;  but  the  root  is  equally  good  in  quali^, 
and  what  is  lost  in  length  is  gained  in  thickneM.  The 
leaves  are  email  and  short,  and  only  proceed  from  the  cen- 
tre of  die  crown.  The  Sum  has  a  root  of  a  yellowish  KtA- 
our,  [tot  very  large,  but  tender,  and  more  rich  in  taate  thao 
the  other  variety*' 

ScnL — The  soil  should  be  light,  deep,  and  free  from 
stones.     It  should  be  dug  or  trenched  bdbre  sowing,  one 

Sood  spade  deep,  at  least,  (some  writers  say  two  spades 
eep,)  being  careful  to  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly,  that 
the  roots  may  have  no  obstrnctioa  to  prevent  Uieir  ran- 
ning  dowD  long  and  straight  If  the  soil  be  proper  for 
them,  it  is  said  they  will  not  require  much  manure;  and 
what  is  used  should  be  perfectly  decomposed,  or,  if  rec«it, 
be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  They  do  not 
impoverifib  the  soil,  but,  like  onions,  may  be  raised  many 
years  in  the  same  spot 

Seed  eUtBuUe,  and  totoing. — Sow  aa  early  as  the  ground  is 
thawed,  if  not  too  wet  Deane  observed,  that  "  some 
sow  them  in  the  fall ;  but  that  is  not  a  good  practice,  be- 
cause the  ground  will  grow  too  close  and  stiff  for  want  of 
stirring  in  the  spring ;  which  cannot  well  be  performed  in 
gardens,  without  danger  of  injuring  the  roots.  And  weedt 
will  be  more  apt  to  abound  among  them  if  they  be  sowc 
in  autumn."  Loudon  says,  "  For  abed  five  feet  by  twenty, 
the  plants  to  remain  thinned  to  eight  inches' distance,  half  an 
ounce  of  seed  is  the  usual  proportion."  Deane  recuitunends 
sowing  them  in   rows  s"(is8  beds,  fifteen  inches  apart, 
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utd  to  bUow  six  inches  from  plant  to  ^ttat  at  the  last  thin 
niag,  which  may  be  early,  as  ibvy  are  not  often  hurt  by 
insects. 

CuUare. — ^When  the  plants  are  About  one,  two  or  three 
inches  high,  in  May  or  June,  let  them  be  thinned  and 
cleared  from  weeds  either  by  hand  or  small  hoeing.  Keep 
them  afterwards  clear  from  weeds,  till  the  leaves  cover  the 
ground,  after  which  no  further  culture  will  be  required. 
Parsneps  will  continue  growing  till  the  frosts  are  very 
severe,  and  are  not  good  for  use  till  they  have  become  ripe, 
late  in  autumn.  Any  thing  which  is  to  be  used  early  in 
the  season  may  be  sown  with  parsneps,  such  as  carrots  to 
draw  young,  radishes,  lettuces,  &c. 

Preserviag  during  winter. — The  parsnep  is  not  so  liable 
as  the  carrot  to  be  hurt  by  frost  if  left  in  the  ground,  and 
some  let  them  remain  where  they  grew  through  winter. 
But  the  best  way  is  to  dig  Ihem  some  time  in  November. 
They  should  not  be  wounded  nor  bruised  in  digging ;  nei- 
ther should  the  tops  be  cut  off  very  close  to  the  rooto,  nor 
any  of  the  lateral  roots  cut  off.  In  either  case  the  roots  will 
rot  or  become  bitter.  "Mauy  lose  their  parsneps,  or 
moke  them  sprout,  by  putting  them  in  a  warm  cellar.  It  is 
better  to  keep  them  in  some  out-bouse,  or  in  a  cellar  that 
freezes ;  for  no  degree  of  frost  ever  hurts  them.  But  to 
prevent  their  drying  too  much,  it  is  best  to  cover  them  with 
dry  sods,  or  else  buir  them  in  sand  that  has  no  moisture 
in  It  Beach  sand  is  improper,  because  the  salt  in  it  will 
make  them  vegetate." — Deane. 

Field  ciUlure  of  par$nep». — In  giving  an  account  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  an  English  writer  says, 
"  Parsneps  are  grown  by  every  farmer,  and  either  by  the 
spade  culture  alone,  by  the  plough  and  spade,  or  by  the 
small  and  great  plough :  any  soil  in  good  heart  and  tilth 
suits  them,  but  peculiarly  a  deep  loam ;  and  in  the  same 
spot,  generally,  are  raised  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  and,  occa* 
sionalW,  potatoes. 

"  Wnen  the  ploughing  or  digging  is  completed,  the  field 
is  once  harrowed  ;  straight  lines  are  then  drswn  across,  by 
means  of  a  gardener's  rake,  usually  from  north  to  couth ; 
women  then  proceed  with  dibbles,  and  set  the  beans  in 
rows,  at  a  distance  of  four  inches,  or  five  inches,  from  bean 
to  bean,  in  four,  three,  and  sometimes  two  ranks  of  beans, 
leaving  intervals  of  between  five  and  six  feet  between  each 
of  the  sown  rows.  In  the  use  of  the  dibble,  and  in  drop- 
pinK  the  berjis   'lie  women  have  aoduired  canudenble    , 
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dexteri^.  In  manj  inBtancea  thej  are  rollowfid  b;  cfail 
di«D,  who  drop  into  each  hole  made  by  the  dibble,  after 
the  bean,  three  or  Tour  peas ;  the  parsnep  seed  is  (hen  sowd 
at  the  rate  of  one  third  to  one  half  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre." 
— Qitay/e*(  OenertU  flno  of  the  Norman  hltmdt. 

V$e. — The  writer  above  quoted  asaerta,  that,  iu  the  island 
of  Jersey,  parsnep  "  is  eaten  with  meat,  with  milk,  and 
with  butter ;  hut  not,  as  in  the  common  mode  of  using  it  as 
human  food  in  England,  with  salt  fish,  or,  as  in  Ireland,  to- 
gether with  potatoes. 

**  The  next  most  valuable  application  of  this  root  is  hog- 
feeding.  At  first  it  is  given  to  the  animal  in  a  raw  state, 
afterwards  boiled  or  steamed,  and  finally,  for  a  week  or 
fortnight,  with  bean  and  oat-meal.  A  hog  treated  in  this 
way  is  sufficientiy  fstted  for  killing  in  about  six  weeks. 
Its  flesh  is  held  superior  to  that  arising  from  any  other  food, 
and  does  not  waste  in  boiling. 

"  Bullocks  ue  also  fatted  with  parsneps  in  about  three 
months ;  their  flesh  is  here  considered  of  superior  flavour 
In  any  other  beef,  and  commands,  on  that  account,  an  ad- 
ditional half-penny  in  the  pound  on  the  price.  To  mil-h 
cows  they  are  also  usually  given  ;  on  this  diet,  the  cream 
■Momes  a  yellow  colour.  By  the  accounts  here  given, .  it 
appears,  in  proportion  to  the  milk,  to  be  more  abundant, 
than  when  the  animal  is  kept  on  any  other  food  whatever. 
When  the  cow  receives  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  pounds 
per  day,  with  hay,  seven  quarts,  ale  measure,  of  the  milk 

[iroduee  seventeen  ounces  of  butter.  It  is  generally  &■• 
owed  that  Ae  flavour  of  the  batter  is  superior  to  any  other 
produced  in  winter. 

"  Oeese  are  sometimes  shot  up  with  the  hogs  to  fatten 
on  parsneps,  which  Aey  will  eat  raw.  The  root  is  also 
given  boiled ;  and  for  a  week  before  killing  Uiey  are  fed 
with  oats  or  bariey  only.  Horses  eat  this  root  greedily  ; 
bnt  in  this  island  it  is  never  given  them,  as  it  is  alleged 
that,  fed  on  this  food,  their  eyes  are  injured.  About  Mor- 
lats,  horses  are  not  only  ordinarily  fed  on  parsneps,  bnt  they 
are  considered  as  the  best  of  all  food,  supenor  even  to 
oats." 

To  taee  seed. — Transplant  wme  of  the  best  roots  as 
early  as  the  frost  will  permit  in  the  spring,  two  feet  asun- 
der, inserted  ovet  U)e  crown.  They  will  produce  seed 
plentifully  in  autumn. 

PEA. — Pittm  sathnM. — The  pea  is  a  hardy  annuel,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  Great  Britain 
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bma  time  imneliiori*],  and  in  thu  countrf  fron  its  first 
seltlemeat. 

Variedei, — These  ore  unmeiouB:  thogementioDeilmMr. 
KusBell's  Catalogue  are, 


Pea,  Intra   roHy    and  _fiat — 
pom  Co  1/ic  heigM  of  too  and  a 

Utriy    duible-bJcMomHl,    fmma, 

{atfiu  and fijtt-'Arte fori ;) 
Ewly    fiUDS,    Uun  lad   a  hal/ 

Kariy  pMen  Holspur,  [Ii™(/(d ,) 
Early  ChBThon,  {Huvjitt ;) 
Dwiuf  blue  iin|i«riBj,  ltwii./M,  ■ 
mprrior  airiely  ;) 

hal/fiT:i    ™*""'  ''™ 

"  He  CfaaritoDs  are  not 


Dwarfa^Wi  ipodi  t^m—thrt/iH 
UntiMeti,  or  true  ul!  muiAwfti 

lUMt'i  tBll  mBiTQwi : 

Tsll,  croolied  podded  tugat,  {pedM 

Ladiei'  Anger  mamwi,  la  vmligi- 
aa  diarrr,andddiailt«aa^vai;) 

New  uDDfareil  pea,  (a  nno  mdpiv 
rfurfJH  lort/rom  Scoliand .) 

Kntgfat'i  dwan  duitdws. 

ily  very  early,  but  great  bear- 


Yn,  and  •excellent  peas  for  the  table ;  and  are  therefore 
«qually  well  fitted  for  the  earlj  and  forward  succesMOD 
rrops,  and  inferior  to  few  even  for  the  main  summer  crops. 
The  irsme  pea  may  indeed  be  raised  without  the  assistance 
«f  heat  for  a  forwturd  crop,  and,  if  a  genuine  sort,  will  fruit 
%  few  days  sooner  than  die  Charlton;  but  it  grows  low, 
utd  bears  scantily.  The  Hotspur  is  baidy  and  prolific, 
and  makes  returns  nearly  as  qnick  as  the  Charlton,  and  about 
a  fortnif^t  before  the  marrowfat  The  sorts  already  spe- 
cified,therefore,embrace  the  best  for  sowings  made  from  the 
end  ot  October  till  the  middle  of  January,  and  for  late  crops, 
raised  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  begiauing  of 
August  The  Charitons  and  Hotspur  may  be  sown  in 
May  for  late  fall  crops  ;  in  June  for  a  smaller  supply ;  and  in 
July  along  with  the  frames  for  the  last  returns." — Lmidtm, 

Timet  ofiomng, — "  The  dwarfs  are  generally  ^employed 
in  hot-bed  cnlture,  which,  however,  succeeds  badly,  and 
is  neidier  worth  preserving  nor  describing,  and  the  less  so, 
as  early  crops  may  be  more  certainly  had  by  sowing  in  the 
Ml,  in  sheltered  situations,  and  covering  during  the  wint^ 
widi  a  layer  of  leaves,  and  another  of  long  stable-litter 
loosely  af^ied  to  keep  the  leaves  in  their  places.  After 
die  earth  takes  a  temperature  fovourable  to  vegetation, 
your  pea  sowings  should  be  made  once  a  fortnight,  to  ke^ 
«p  a  regular  and  successive  supply." — ArmHrong. 

QviMity  of  teed. — "  Of  the  small,  early  kintb,  one  pint 
will  sow  a  row  of  twenty  yards ;  for  the  larger  sorts,  for 
main  crops,  the  same  measure  will  sow  a  row  of  thirty- 
three  yanls." 

Pnceu  M  tooMtg. — **  For  early  sorts,  make  Ae  diOb 
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one  inch  lud  ■  half  d«^;  and  let  parsllel  drills  bv  tnc 
Tect  and  a.  half,  three  or  four  feet  asunder.  Pcai  that  are 
to  grow  without  atick§  require  the  least  room.  For  sum- 
mer tropi  and  large  sorts,  m^e  the  drills  two  inches 
deep,  and  Jbnr,  five  or  six  feet  asunder.  As  to  the  dis- 
tances along  the  drill,  distribute  the  peas  according  to 
their  size,  and  the  season  :  the  frame,  three  in  the  space  of 
an  inch ;  the  Gbaiitons,  Hotspur,  and  dwarf  marrowfat, 
two  in  an  inch ;  the  Pnusian  hlue,  and  middle-sited  sorts, 
three  in  two  inches ;  the  large  marrowfat  and  Knight's  a 
full  inch  apart ;  the  moratto,  rouncivals,  and  most  larger 
sorts,  an  Inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  Patagonian,  two 
inches." 

Soil  and  tituatton. — "  The  soil  should  be  moderately 
rich,  and  the  deeper  and  stronger  for  the  lofVf  growers. 
Peas  are  not  assisted,  bnt  hurt,  by  unreduced  dung  recently 
turned  in.  A  fresh,  sandy  loam,  or  road-stuff,  and  a  little 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  is  the  best  manure.  The 
soil  for  the  early  crops  should  be  very  dry,  and  readered  so, 
where  die  ground  is  moist,  by  mixing  ssnd  with  the  earth 
of  the  drills." — Loudon. 

Armstrong  says,  "  A  loose  and  warm  soil  is  most  fa- 
Tonrable  to  this  veget^lc,  which,  by  the  way,  is  neither 
improved  in  quality  nor  quantity  by  stable  manure.  The 
soil  of  Clichy,  and  of  Point  de  Jour  des  Colombe,  &c  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  a  pure  sand,  princiiwUr  de- 
voted to  pe«  crops,  and  yielding  these  most  atiundantiy 
without  the  applicatioD  of  dung  new  or  old." 

SnbtequtTtt  ndtvre. — "  As  the  plants  rise  from  half  an 
inch  high  to  two  or  three  inches,  begin  to  draw  earth  to 
the  stems,  doing  this  when  the  ground  is  in  a  diy  state, 
and  earthing  gradually  higher  as  &e  stems  ascend.  At  the 
same  time,  with  the  hoe,  loosen  the  ground  between  die 
young  plants,  and  cut  down  rising  weeds.  Early  crops 
ahoutd  be  protected  during  hard  frosts  by  dry  atraw,  or 
other  light  litter,  laid  upon  sticks  or  brush  wood ;  but  re- 
move the  covering  as  soon  as  the  weather  turns  mild.  If, 
in  April,  May,  and  the  course  of  the  summer,  dry  weather 
occurs,  watering  will  be  necessary,  especially  to  plants  in 
blossom  and  swelling  the  fniit;  and  this  troable  will  be 
r^Mid  in  the  produce.  Rows  partly  cut  off  may  be  made 
up  by  transplanting.  In  dry  weather,  water,  and  in  hot 
weather,  shade,  until  the  plants  strike.  All  peas  fruit  bet- 
ter for  sticking,  and  continue  longer  productive,  especially 
the  larger  sirta.     Stick  the  plants,  when  fn>m  six  to  twelr* 
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braocfay  sticks  of  such  a  heigfat  u  the  sort  will  require' 
for  the  frame  and  Leadman's  dwarf,  three  feel  high ;  foi 
the  Charlton  and  m'ddle^ized,  four  or  fire  feet;  for  the 
marrowfat  and  large:  kinds,  six  or  ei^t  feet;  for  the  roun- 
cival,  aud  for  Kuight'a  marroW'^ea,  nine  or  ten  feet  Pkce 
a  row  of  sticks  to  -ach  line  of  peas,  on  the  most  sonny  side, 
east  or  south,  that  tbe  attraction  of  the  sun  may  incline  the 
plants  towards  the  sticks.  Plane  about  half  the  number  on 
the  opposite  nde,  and  let  both  rows  stand  rather  wider  at 
top  than  at  the  ground.  Some  gardeners  stop  the  leading 
shoot  of  the  most  early  crop,  when  in  blossom ;  a  device 
which  accelerates  the  setting  and  maturi^  of  the  ilhiit 

Tojonoard  an  tarly  crop. — "  Sow  or  plant  in  lines  from 
east  to  west,  and  stick  a  row  of  spmce^r  [or  other  ever- 
green] branches  along  the  north  side  of  every  row,  and 
slopittg  so  as  to  bend  over  the  plants,  at  one  foot  or  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  ground.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
height,  vary  the  position  of  tbe  branches,  so  as  they  may 
always  protect  them  from  perpendicular  oAd  or  rain,  and  yel 
leave  them  open  to  the  full  influence  of  the  spring  sun.  Some 
cover  during  ni^ts,  and  in  severe  weather  with  two  boards, 
nailed  together  lengthwise,  at  right  angles,  which  forms  a 
very  secure  and  easily-managed  covering,  but  excludes  light. 
A  better  plan  would  be  to  glaze  one  of  the  sides,  to  be 
kept  to  the  south,  and  to  manage  such  row-glasses,  as  they 
might  be  called,  when  over  peas,  beans,  spinage,  &c.,  as 
hand-masses  are  managed,  when  over  eanlinower;  that  ix, 
to  take  them  off  in  fine  weather,  or  raise  them  constantly 
or  ocuaeionally  by  brick-bats,  or  other  props,  as  Ae  weather 
and  the  stale  of  tbe  crop  mi^t  require." — Loudon. 

Mamagaaenl  of  a  late  crop. — The  best  variety  for  this 
purpose  is  Knight's  marrow-pea,  which  may  be  sown  at 
intervals  of  ten  days,  from  the  oeginning  to  the  end  of  Juni;. 
"The  ground  is  dug  over  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  spaces 
to  be  occupied  by  the  future  rows  of  peas  are  wdl  soaked 
with  water.  Tbe  mould  upon  each  side  is  then  collected 
so  as  to  form  ridges  seven  or  eight  ioches  above  the  pre- 
rioos  level  of  the  ground,  and  these  ridges  are  well  watered. 
The  seeds  are  now  sown  in  siogle  rows,  along  tbe  tops  of 
the  ridges.  The  plaots  grow  vigorously,  owing  to  the 
depth  of  soil  and  abundant  moisture.  If  dry  weather  at 
any  time  set  in,  water  is  ^plied  profusely  once  a  week 
Id  tbu  way,  the  pUnM  continue  green  and  vigoraiu,  rentt 
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mg  Buldew,  isd  yieMmg  fhiit  till  Bnbdned  ^tjtt**— £fiwf 
Trtrnt.  Tol.  a.  . 

To  taoe  teed. — "  Like  other  vegetKbtes,  the  pea  is  sus- 
ceptible of  considenJile  improTem^it,  aod  by  the  simple 
mews  of  mkddag  tbe  fioest  plants  oT  each  vkrie^,  and 
keeping  them  for  seed.  WilwHi's  iirame,  itiid  tbe  Knight 
pea,  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  u.J  afford  sufficient 
proof  of  the  mmden  produced  by  a  very  small  degree  of 
observation  and  care." — Armtlntag, 

Field-culture  of  the  pea. — Tbe  most  common  mode  o' 
iowiog  peas  is  broad-east ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  ron' 
culture,  in  a  crop  so  eariy  committed  to  the  ground,  most 
be  obvious.  Loudon  says,  "  In  Kent,  where  immenae 
quantities  of  peas  are  raised,  both  for  gatheriug  green,  and 
for  selling  ripe  to  the  seedsmen,  they  are  generally  sown  in 
rows  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  asunder,  according 
to  the  kind,  and  well  cultivated  between.  Pets,  laid  a  foot 
below  the  surface,  will  vegetate  ;  but  the  most  approved 
depth  is  six  inches  in  light  soil,  and  four  inches  in  clay 
■Kill,  tor  which  reason  they  ought  to  be  sown  under  fuirow, 
when  the  ploughing  is  delayed  till  spring.  Of  all  grain, 
beans  excepted,  they  are  in  tlie  least  danger  of  being  buried 
too  deep." — Lotidtm. 

Deane  observed,  that "  For  field-peas,  land  that  is  newly 

Eiloughed  out  of  sward  is  generally  accounted  best ;  and 
and  which  is  high  and  dry,  and  has  not  been  mudi  dunged. 
A  light,  loamy  soil  is  most  suitable  for  them ;  and  if  it 
abound  with  slaty  stones,  it  is  the  better.  But  they  will 
do  in  any  dry  sou.  The  manures  that  suit  peas  be«t,  are 
marl  and  hme.  Our  farmers  do  sot  commonly  allow  a 
sufficient  qnantity  of  seed  for  peas,  in  broad-cast  sowing. 
When  peas  are  sowed  thin,  the  plants  will  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  perfa^s  rot :  when  they  are  thick,  the  plants 
wiH  hold  each  other  up  with  their  tendrils,  forming  a  con- 
tinued web,  and  will  have  more  benefit  of  the  air. 

/fuecif  and  diaeatet. — The  M<ut.  Agriadtvral  Rtftmtgry, 
for  June,  1822,  contains  some  remarks  of  the  Hon.  T.  Pick- 
ering, relative  to  a  bug  or  fly,  (6nicA«tf  pin,)  which  preys 
on  the  pea,  in  which  lie  observes,  that  an  effectual  remedy 
for  Ibis  evil  is  UUe  towing ;  bat  tbe  hot  sun  of  June  will  so 
pinch  the  vines  of  the  late  sown  peas,  that  the  crop  will  b« 
small,  unless  tbe  land  be  moist  as  well  as  rich.  He  then 
details  some  experiments,  by  which  he  condudes  that  this 
insect  is  limited  to  a  certain  pe-iod  for  depositing  its  ego 
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ud  if  die  tender  poda  are  not  foand  till  thtt  period  hu 
passed,  thi:  peas  will  be  free  from  bugs.  Col.  Wortbiog- 
too,  of  Rensellter  coontj,  N.  Y.,  "  sowed  bis  peas  on  the 
10th  of  June,  six  yeus  in  succession,  and  a  bng  has  nevei 
been  seen  in  bis  peas.  Whereas  bis  neigbboars,  who  have 
not  adopted  tbia  [wactice,  have  scarcely  a  pea  without  a 
bag  in  it.  He  supposes  the  season  for  depositing  the  egg 
of  the  pea-bog  is  passed  before  the  peas  are  in  flower." — 
Mem.  of  N.  V.  Board  of  AgriaUture,  vol.  ii.  p,  23.  "  The 
only  insect  that  commonly  injures  oar  pens  is  a  small  brown 
bug  or  fly,  the  egg  [or  larva]  of  which  is  deposited  in  them 
when  they  are  young,  and  the  pods  easily  perforated.  The 
insect  does  not  come  out  of  its  nest  till  be  is  furnished  with 
short  wings.  They  diminish  the  peas  in  which  they  lodge 
neariy  one  half,  and  their  teaviogs  are  fit  only  for  the  food 
of  swine.  The  bugs,  however,  will  be  all  gone  out  if  you 
keep  them  to  the  following  autumn.  But  they  who  eat 
buggy  peas  the  winter  after  they  are  raised,  must  run  tbe 
vectnre  of  eating  the  insects." — Deane's  N.  E.  Farmer. 
The  same  writer  recommends,  when  seed-peas  are  known 
or  suspected  to  contahi  insects,  to  scald  them  a  quarter  of  a 
ininnte  in  boiling  water,  spread  them  about,  and  sow  them 
witboat  delay.  If  any  of  the  bugs  sbonld  be  in  the  peas, 
this  scalding  wilt  destroy  them  ;  and  the  peas,  instead  of 
being  hurt,  will  come  up  tiie  sooner,  and  grow  Ac  faster. 

Mildew  is  another  evil  attending  peas,  especially  such  as 
are  sown  late  in  the  season.  This  disorder  is  supposed  by 
Knight  to  be  caused  by  ''a  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
moisture  Irom  the  soil,  with  excess  of  humidity  in  tne  air, 
particularly  (f  tbe  plants  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  below 
that  to  which  Aey  have  been  accnstomed."  The  remedy 
which  be  recommends  is,  to  "  give  water  rather  profusely 
once  a  week,  or  nine  days,  even  if  tbe  weather  proves 
showery." — See  JV.  E.  farmer,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

Uit. — ^The  use  of  peas  for  sonps,  and  other  culinary  pur 
poses,  is  well  known.  They  are  likewise  very  serviceable 
in  fattening  hogs,  for  which  purpose  they  should  be  hai^ 
vested  dry,  and  groun;*  into  meal.  If  the  straw  be  forward 
In  autumn,  and  has  been  harvested  widiout  ininry,  it  will 
be  little  inferior  to  ordina'y  h^j  for  feeding  catUe. 

"  In  boiling  split  peas,  some  ssisples,  without  references 
(o  variety,  fall  or  moulder  down  freely  into  pulp,  while 
others  continue  to  maintain  their  form.  Tbe  former  are 
nailed  Mien.  Thia  property  of  boiling  depends  on  ths 
atrfl:  stiff  land,  or  sandy  land  that  has  been  limed  or  marl^[^. 


nifoniilf  prodtKcs  peas  that  will  Dot  melt  in  binlin;,  i* 
malter  what  the  variety  may  be." — Loudon. 

"  Wfaeii  peal  are  «own  before  winter,  or  e  ttly  in  s))riDg, 
Ibev  are  very  apt  to  be  eaten  by  miee.  To  prevent  this, 
•oak  the  peas,  for  a  day  or  two,  in  train  oil,  before  you  sow 
them,  which  will  encourage  their  vegetation,  and  render 
them  BO  obnoxious  to  the  mice  that  th«y  will  not  eat 
Ibera." — Domettic  Encyclopedia. 

PEACH-TREE.— ^^ok*  i'cntra.— The  peacb-tiee 
IS  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  first  Iwooght  to  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

Varittim. — Lioiuens  divides  the  A.  Permea  into  two 
varieties;  that  with  downy  finiit,  or  the  peach,  and  that 
with  Blbaodi  fruit,  or  the  nectarine.  There  are  various  in- 
•tadces  on  record,  (Hart.  TVoiu.  vol.  i.  p.  103,)  of  botb 
imits  growing  on  the  same  tree,  even  on  the  same  branch  i 
and  one  case  has  occurred  of  a  single  Ihiit  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both.     See  farther,  Frdit. 

All  the  varieties  are  conttDued  by  budding,  and,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  new  ones  are  obtained  by  sowing  the  stones; 
in  doing  which,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that,  like  oil-giving 
seeds  in  general,  those  of  Ae  peach  require  to  be  earthed 
as  soon  as  tbey  are  separated  from  the  pnlp.  In  their  sec- 
ond  year,  (if  wall-trees  are  required,)  such  of  them  as  are 
destined  for  stems  are  budded  close  to  the  earth;  and  if 
riders  or  standards  are  wanted,  three,  four,  or  six  feet 
higher.  In  the  spring  following,  the  first  shoots  from 
these  buds  should  be  headed  down  to  four,  nve,  or  six 
eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  two  upright  and  leading 
mnches,  and  as  many  laterals,  with  which  yon  begin  to 
give  to  the  head  the  form  you  intend  it  ^all  ultimately 
take. 

"  Tie  standard  is  neai  y  the  natural  form  of  the  tree; 
requiring  no  interposition  of  art,  if  we  except  the  removal 
of  dead,  or  dying,  or  superflaons  limbs,  and  an  occaaionai 
supply  of  wood,  (if  this  be  wanted,)  to  keep  up  a  well-bal- 
anced head.  It  is  also  that  form  in  which  the  tree  suo- 
ceeds  best  in  hot  climates ;  and  in  such  it  ought  always  to 
be  employed.  Bat,  in  northern  latitudes,  (where  the  beat 
is  neither  long  continued  nor  great,)  the  fruit  of  the  stand* 
ard  peach-tree  is  rarely  seen  in  perfection  ;  it  may  be  large, 
and  juicy,  and  well  coloured,  but  it  will  always  be  deficient 
in  that  peculiar  flavour,  that  aroma,  which  is  its  true  char- 
acteristic, and  wtthont  which  't  is  but  ordinary  fhrit.  To 
supply,  werdiHe,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  wiAoot  tfie  atj 
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of  fire  or  glass,  that  higli  tempenture  in  which  the  pencil 
delights,  ne  mnst  recur,  first,  to  the  use  of  wklls,  which, 
betidei  protcctiDg  the  tree  from  high  and  cold  winds,  con- 
centrale  the  ravs  of  the  sun  on  its  stem  and  branches,  and 
on  the  earth  which  sairounds  and  nourishes  its  roots;  sec- 
ond, to  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  by  giving  to  it  both 
wannth  and  dryness,  should  it  be  deficient  in  these  quali- 
ties; and,  third,  to  die  mode  of  training,  which  exposes  lo 
the  light  the  greatest  surface  of  leaf  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time,  and,  consequently,  best  promotes  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  sKp.  For  accomplishing  these  three  objects, 
the  rules  are,  to  construct  yonr  walls  of  stone,  or  bricK,  oi 
wood,  and  of  a  hei^t  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet;  to  lay 
out  on  the  eastern  and  southern  stdea  a  border  ten  feet 
wide,  ^vorked  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  manured  with  a 
mtitiire  of  ashes  and  peat,  or  hog  earth ;  to  plant  in  this  (two 
aud  a  half  feet  distant  from  the  wall)  yonr  young  trees, 
famished  with  two  leading  branches,  and  presenting  a  figure 
Dot  unlike  the  letter  Y;  to  bring  down  mose  branches  to  a 
position  nearly  horizontd,  and  subsequently  to  train  them 
upwards,  parallel  to  each  other,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  directly  against  its  side,  to  which,  throughout 
■lieir  whole  length,  they  are  to  be  fastened  by  woolleu 
■traps;  and,  lastly,  to  encoarage  side  shoots  from  these 
leaders,  so  as  to  fill  up  with  bearing  wood  the  intermediate 
space  between  them,  and  such  exterior  space  on  the  wall 
as  may  be  thought  proper  and  practicable.  To  tnis  form 
IB  given  the  technical  name  of  the  mtoy  or  cumlineidfan, 
and  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  preserving,  as  welt  as  pinducing 
it,  the  use  of  the  knife  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Be  care- 
ful, therefore,  in  May  and  June,  and,  occasionally,  in  the 
succeeding  months,  to  remove  water-shoots,  and  all  ill- 

E laced,  redundant  and  diseased  buds  ;  and,  again,  at  the 
Jl  of  the  leaf,  to  cut  away,  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  close 
to  the  branches  on  which  they  grow,  such  new  shoots  as 
will  not  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  your  design,  or 
as  may  be  unnecessaiy  to  it,  and  also  all  such  old  wood  as 
may  be  use'ess  or  troublesome. 

*'  The  general  rales  for  thinning  leaves  and  iruit  must  be 
carelully  observed  in  the  treatment  of  peach-trees  and  nec- 
tarines, as  they  are  known  to  have  an  uncommon  degree  of 
proneness  to  overbearing,  and  as  the  discipline  we  recom- 
mend will,  besides  giv&g  an  improved  fniit,  tend  direetlj 
tod  greatly  to  fortify  die  trees  against  the  attacks  of  then 
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BiiauToaa  enemies.  Of  theM,  the  acanu,  cbmus,  «fMUf 
and  thr^,  (ftu  insect  hEtrdly  perceptible  to  the  uftked  eye,) 
>re  the  most  common,  tnd  are  best  expelled  by  water  tad 
ttbacco  uuoke.  It  is,  however,  the  curculio,  or  gnib,  (w 
we  call  it,)  that  may,  from  its  pre-emiDence  in  mischief,  be 
regarded  as  the  destroyer  of  the  peach.  Its  attacks,  ordi- 
narily, begin  in  the  stem,  near  the  suiface  of  the  earth  j 
and,  if  not  arrested,  wilt  soon  terminate  in  the  roots,  where 
it  riots  on  the  gum  exuding  from  the  wounds  it  iuflicta. 
The  remedies  resorted  to  in  this  case  are,  first,  the  appU- 
cation  of  boiling  water  to  the  roots  ;  second,  a  similsx  ^>- 
plicatlou  of  unslaked  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  ooe  quart 
to  a  tree  ;  third,  removing  the  surface  earth,  and  substitut- 
ing for  it  tanneni'  lark ;  fourth,  removing  the  earth,  as  in 
the  preceding  cast'  in  the  month  of  November,  and  expos- 
ing the  roots  to  th'  action  of  fro«t  during  the  winter ;  and, 
Gftb,  encircling  tb'  lower  part  of  the  stem  with  straw,  and 
thus  compelling  J.e  insect  to  begin  his  attack  so  far  from 
the  ground,  thit  he  will  be  unable  to  avail  himsdf  of  its 
shelter  before  tba  coming  on  of  winter. 

"  The  diseases  of  the  peach-tree  are  as  numerous,  and 
often  as  fotal,  as  the  depredators  just  mentioned }  and  ue 
known  to  horticulturists  under  the  names  of  the  honey-dew, 
mildew,  canker,  spots,  &,c.  The  first  of  these  yields  to  the 
flour  of  sulphur,  sprinkled  over  the  tree ;  but  the  most  ef- 
ficient cure  for  all  of  them  is  the  removal  cf  the  soil  about 
their  roots." — Amutrong^t  Trealitem  Gardeniag. 

The  following  is  from  the  Domeitie  EneyeiopeAa^  lut 
Philadelphia  edition  ■ — 

"  Peach-trees  are  liable  to  three  casualties  : 

"  1.  The  dy  that  deposils  eggs  near  the  root,  and  there 
uma  a  norm. 

"  2.  The  bursting  of  the  bark  by  severe  frosts  to  wet 
vinters. 

"  3.  The  splitting  of  the  limbs  at  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

"  The  fly,  which  is  blue,  (but  not  a  wasp,)  begins  its  at- 
tacks about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continues  its  d^reda- 
lions  until  the  middle  of  September.  It  wounds  the  tender 
part  of  the  bark,  and  generaUj/  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
there  depositing  its  eggs,  which  hatch  into  wonus,  that 
prey  upon  the  mudls^  and  tender  part  of  the  bark,  imtil 
the  communication  between  the  root  and  the  branches  is 
cut  off,  causing  the  death  of  the  tree.  To  guard  affainst 
this,  raise  a  liale  hillock  in  the  month  of  June,  couod  tba 
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tree,  kbont »  foot  high,  bo  u  corapleteljr  to  corer  Aat  part 
of  Ihe  bark  kept  moist  and  tender  at  the  surface  of  the 
groaod.  Thii  hillock  will  not  stand  to  long  at  one  height, 
aa  to  tender  the  bark  above,  tta  the  rain  will  gradualJT  wash 
it  down  lerel  with  the  sorfaee ;  and  It  must  be  ntiaetf  ^in 
every  sammer. 

**  To  take  out  the  worm,  the  roots  must  be'  uncovered, 
Bad  the  spot  looked  for  where  the  gnm  oozes  ont,  followiog 
the  cavity  round  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  till  you  come  to 
the  solid  wood,  and  l*y  the  whide  open  :  the  worm  will  be 
found  with  a  white  body  and  black  head ;  which  mast  be 
destroyed,  and  the  holes  carefully  filled  up  with  cow  ma- 
nure, rendered  adhesive  by  taai,  or  lime  and  ashes,  as  di- 
rected by  Foreyth. 

"  Soap-suds,  heated  after  a  fomily  wash,  and  poured  on 
Ihe  roots  of  trees  about  the  middle  of  August,  nave  been 
used  with  success  in  destroying  the  eggs  or  the  young 
worm. 

*'  'According  to  Mr.  John  Ellis,  of  New  Jersey,  the  in- 
jury arising  from  the  worm  may  be  prevented  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

"  Id  the  spring,  when  the  blossoms  are  out,  clear  away 
the  diit,  so  as  to  expose  the  root  of  the  tree,  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches;  surround  the  tree  with  straw  about  three  feet 
long,  applied  lengthwise,  so  that  it  may  have  a  covering 
one  inch  thick,  which  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
the  but-cnds  of  the  straw  resting  on  the  ground  at  the 
bottom ;  bind  this  straw  round  the  tree  with  three  bands, 
one  near  the  top,  one  at  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  then  fill  np  the  hole  at  the  root  with 
earth,  sod  press  it  closely  round  the  straw.  Wlien  the 
white  frosts  appear,  the  straw  shonld  be  removed,  and  the 
tree  remun  uncovered,  until  the  blossoms  put  out  in  the 
^ring. 

*'  '  By  this  process,  the  fly  is  prevented  from  depositing  its 
egg  within  three  feet  of  the  root ;  and,  although  it  may  place 
the  egg  above  that  distance,  the  worm  travels  so  slow  that 
it  cannot  reach  the  ground  before  frost,  and  therefore  is  kill- 
ed  before  it  is  able  to  injure  the  tree. 

"  '  The  truth  of  the  principle  is  proved  by  die  follow- 
mg  fact.  I  practised  this  method  with  a  large  number  of 
peach-trees,  and  they  flourished  remarkably  without  any 
appearance  of  the  worm  for  several  years,  when  I  was  in- 
duced to  discontinue  the  straw  with  about  twenty  of  them. 
AH  tho*t  mkick  were  imihout  the  tttanD  haee  det&titd,  ^^f\  . 
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"  To  guard  against  frost,  plant  the  trees  where  the  witei 
will  run  off,  and  procure  the  sweetest  and  richest  fruit,  as 
the  inferior  qualities  are'more  injured  b;  the  cold. 

"The  splitting  of  the  tree  at  the  forks  is  guarded  against 
by  preserviDg  as  many  upright  branches  as  can  be  ipared, 
Dy  Drcaking  off,  in  bearing  yesjs,  more  than  half  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  while  small,  aud  by  pruning  almost  the  whole 
of  eveiT  branch  beyond  where  the  fruit  is  set,  leaving  only 
a  few  buds  on  each  of  the  succeeding  year's  fruiL  The 
size  of  the  fruit  is  by  these  means  rendered  larger,  more 
beautiful,  and  of  a  higher  flavour,  and  the  growth  of  the 
tree  is  rendered  more  vigorous. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Coulter,  of  Bedford  county.  Peon.,  asserts 
that  'The  principal  causes  of  peach-trees  dying  while 
young  are  the  planting,  transplanting  and  pruning  the  same 
stock ;  which  causes  the  stock  to  be  open  and  tender,  and 
the  bark  of  the  tree  very  rou^ :  this  roughness  of  the  barit 
gives  opportunities  to  insects  to  lodge  and  breed  in  it ;  and 
birds  search  aiter  these  insects  for  their  support,  and  with 
their  sharp  bills  wound  the  stock  in  many  places ;  from 
which  wound  the  s^  of  the  tree  is  drawn  out,  which  con- 
geals, and  never  fails  to  kill,  or  to  render  the  tree  useless  in 
a  few  yeara.  To  prevent  which,  tnuisplant  your  peach- 
trees,  aa  young  as  possible,  where  you  mean  them  to  stand; 
if  in  the  kernel^  so  much  the  better ;  because',  in  that  case, 
there  will  be  no  check  of  growth,  which  always  injures 
peach-trees.  Plant  peach-trees  sixteen  feet  apart,  both 
ways,  except  you  would  wish  to  take  your  wagon  through 
the  orchard  to  carry  the  peaches  away;  in  that  case  give 
twenty-four  feet  distance  to  every  fifth  row,  one  way,  after 
transplanting.  You  may  plough  and  harrow  amongst  your 
peaches  for  two  years,  paying  no  regard  to  wounding  or 
tearing  them,  so  that  you  do  not  take  them  up  by  the  roots. 
In  the  mouth  of  March  or  April,  in  the  third  year  after 
transpl  anting,  ctU  tA«at  ail  off  by  the  ground  ;  plough  and 
harrow  amongst  them  as  belore,  taking  special  care  not  to 
wound  or  teu  them  in  the  imallest  degree,  letting  all  the 
sprouts  grow,  that  will  grow ;  cut  none  sway,  supposing  six 
or  more  should  come  up  from  the  old  stump ;  Uie  young 
scions  will  grow  up    to  bearing  trees  on  account   of  the 
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loota  being  strong.  Let  no  kind  of  be»ts  into  a  peach- 
orcliard,  kogi  excepted^  for  fear  of  wounding  the  treeii;  a 
the  leut  woand  will  greatly  injure  the  trra,  by  drainiDg 
ftway  that  subBtance  whicb  is  the  life  thereof:  although  the 
tree  may  live  many  yeuv,  the  proiluce  is  not  bo  great ;  nei- 
ther is  the  fruit  bo  good.  AAer  the  old  stock  is  cut  away, 
the  third  yew  after  transplMitiiig,  the  sprouts  or  scions  will 
grow  np  all  round  the  old  stump,  from  four  to  six  in  num- 
ber; DO  more  will  come  to  maturity  than  the  old  stump  cai 
support  aid  nourish ;  the  remainder  will  die  before  ever 
they  bear  fruit.  Theae  may  be  cut  awKV,  taking  care 
not  to  wound  any  part  of  any  stock,  or  the  bark.  The 
sprouts  growing  all  round  (he  old  stump,  when  loaded  with 
fruit,  will  bend,  and  rest  on  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
without  injuriag  aay  of  them,  for  many  years,  all  of  them 
being  rooted  in  the  ground  as  though  &ey  had  been  planted. 
The  stocks  will  remain  tough,  and  iMe  bark  smooth,  for 
twenty  years  and  upwards.  If  any  ol  the  sprouts  or  trees 
from  the  old  stump  utould  happen  to  split  off,  or  die,  cut  them 
away ;  they  will  be  supplied  from  the  ground  by  young 
trees,  so  that  you  will  have  trees  from  the  same  stump  for 
one  hundred  years,  as  I  believe.  [  now  have  trees,  thirty- 
six,  twenty,  ten,  five,  and  down  (o  one  year  old,  all  from  the 
same  stump.  The  young  trees,  coming  up,  after  any  of  the 
eld  trees  split  off  or  die,  and  are  cut  away,  will  bear  fruit 
the  second  year  :  but  this  fruit  will  not  ripen  so  easily  as 
the  fruit  on  the  old  trees  from  the  same  stem.  Three 
years  after  the  trees  are  cut  off  by  the  ground,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  large  end  bushy  to  shade  the  ground,  so  as  to 
prevent  grass  of  any  kind  from  matting  or  binding  the  sur- 
face so  as  to  injure  the  trees ;  therefore  ploughing  is  use- 
less, as  well  as  injurious;  useless,  because  nothing  can  be 
laised  in  the  orchard,  by  reason  the  trees  will  shade  all  the 
ground,  or  nearly  so;  injurious,  because  either  the  roots, 
stock,  or  branches  will  be  wounded  ;  neither  is  it  necessary 
ever  to  manure  peach-trees,  as  manured  trees  will  always 
prodnce  less  and  worse  fmit  than  trees  that  are  not  ma- 
nured ;  although  by  manuring  your  peach-trees  they  will 
grow  larger,  and  look  greener  and  thicker  in  the  boughs, 
and  cause  a  thicker  shade,  yet  on  them  will  grow  very  litde 
fruit,  and  that  little  will  be  of  a  very  bad  kind — generally 
looking  as  green  as  the  leaves,  even  when  ripe,  and  later 
than  those  that  have  never  been  manured."  ** 

■  Tliii  Hs«MHNi  ia  diranly  ccnlrary  Id  Iha  cipsrieim  eTa  geatlemui  in  Nen 
l*ner.  wba  hu  remu-kdily  fioo  peachet,  iq[u.arlv  muara  hk  UMS  VTOt 
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Profeaioff  Svf,  of  Pbfladelphis,  hu  givn  the  Arflmio^ 

•cieotific  detcriptioD  of  the  peftch-intect : — 

"  ^geria  enliota — Hale. — Body,  iteel  blue :  onlenms, 
hairy  on  the  inner  side,  black,  with  a  tinge  4^  blue  :  palpi 
beneath,  and  bual  bond  of  Uie  bead  above  and  beneath, 
pale  yellow :  eye*,  black  brown :  thorax,  with  two  pale 
yellow  longitudinal  lines,  and  a  transverse  one  behind,  in- 
lenupted  above;  a  spot  of  the  same  colour  beneath  the  ori- 
ffD  of  (he  wings ;  mngt,  hyaline,  nervures  and  margiii  steel 
blue,  more  dilated  on  the  costal  margin  and  aoaetomosing 
band  of  the  superior  wings  :  feet  eaxa,  two  bandi  on  the 
tibia,  including  the  spioes :  incisures  of  the  posterior  tarsi, 
and  anterior  tarsi  behind,  pale  yellow  :  ahdemtn,  with  two 
very  narrow,  pale  yellow  bauds,  of  which  one  is  near  the 
base,  and  the  other  in  the  middle :  laU,  fringed,  the  fringe 
margined  with  white  each  side. — Length,  to  the  tip  o' 
the  tail,  more  than  three  fourths  of  an  in<m. — Length,  to  the 
tip  of  the  wings,  one  tenth  of  an  inch  shorter. 

Femalb. — Body,  very  dark  steel  blue,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple  '  pajpi  beneath,  black  :  thorax,  immaculate :  mjerioa 
mng$,  hyaline,  vrith  an  opaque  margin,  and  loDgiludiuaJ 
line;  the  latter,  and  the  costal  margin,  are  dilated  :  farf^uH, 
with  the  fifth  segment  bright  fulvous. — Length,  sevea 
tenths  of  an  inch. 

"  The  FDFA  has  two  semifade  of  spines  upon  eafh  of  Ibt 
segments,  excepting  the  three  lenninal  ones,  which  have  a 
sin^e  row  only- 

"  The  FOLLICLE  is  brown,  oblong-ova),  and  is  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  bark  and  earth,  closely  conitected  together 
by  the  web  of  the  animaL 

"  The  very  great  diffvarity  of  mariungs  between  the  sexes 
of  this  destructive  species,  would  lead  us  te  hesitate  in  ad- 
mittiiig  their  identity,  if  we  were  not  aware  that,  in  this 
genus,  the  males  and  females,  in  several  instances,  diCTer 
exceedinglv  from  each  other.  In  the  present  instance,  this 
difference  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  aonstruct  a 
specific  character  which  shall  distinguish  them  IrMn  all 
others  of  the  genus.  Ailer  a  careful  examination  of  entt^ 
mological  works,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  notice 
whatever  of  this  species.  I  therefore  describe  it  as  new." 
— Jountal  of  the  Academy  of  Sdencea. 

m  peoclKnKs  it  owing  cbleBj 
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Dr.  nsddeoB  W.  Huns  hu  written  «  p«Mr  on  thn  in- 
MCt,  which  was  pubKshed  in  the  JV.  E.  Fitrmtry  vol.  r. 
p.  33,  Kud  observes,  that  "One  of  the  first  writers  who  de- 
•crihed  the  peach-tree  insect  was  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  the  celebrated  botanist,  and  profeMor  of  nat- 
vrai  history  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  me- 
moirs on  Tarioas  destructive  insects,  which  obtained  the 
Magellanic  premiom,  in  1806,  from  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  this  insect  is  called  Zygana  FersiciB." 
Dr.  Harris  also  observes,  *'  he"  (Dr.  Barton)  "  having  first 
described  this  insect,  the  name  which  he  has  imposed  has 
the  priority,  and  must  be  retained." 

"  This  insect,*'  eontinnes  Dr.  Harris, "  I  first  obtuned  in 
the  perfect  stale  in  July,  1823,  aad  sent  a  description  of  it  to 
Hon.  John  Lowell.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the 
name  which  I  then  gare  it  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Dr. 
Barton,  although  I  was  then  unacquainted  with  bis  account 
of  it.  I  also  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  male  from  an  ezcre»- 
eesce  on  the  trunk  of  a  cherry-tree,  and  have  frequently 
observed  the  larvfe  in  those  tnbercles  which  deform  die 
limbs  of  that  tree. 

"The  females  deposit  their  e^s,  in  the  month  of  August, 
on  the  trunk  of  the  peach-tree,  near  the  root ;  the  e^^  are 
soon  hatched,  and  the  larrte  immediately  penetrate  beneath 
the  bark.  Some  eggs  are  laid  as  late  as  the  last  of 
September. 

*'  The  precautions  which  1  would  recommend  are,  to  re- 
move the  earth  around  the  roots,  carefully  to  search  it  and 
the  trees  for  any  cocoons  or  larrsB  %vhicb  may  exist  there, 
which  should  be  crashed  or  burned.  This  operation  should 
becommenced  early  in  thismonth  [August]  Then  cover  the 
tmnk  with  the  common  composition,  or  wash  and  surround 
it  with  coarse  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  sheathing,  and 
which  is  manufactured  from  jnnk,  or  old  cordage.  This  is 
to  be  properly  secured  by  strings  of  Canton  matting,  and 
should  extend  two  jr  three  inches  below  the  suiiace  of  the 
ground,  and  six  or  seven  inches  above  it  Mortar  may 
now  be  placed  round  the  roots,  so  as  to  confine  the  paper, 
and  prevent  access  beneath  it,  and  the  remaining  cavity 
filled  with  fresh  loam.  The  strings  may  be  removed  after  . 
the  winter  commences ;  in  the  spring  the  tree  should  agma 
be  searched  for  any  of  the  larvK,  which  may  have  escaped 
at  first,  and  the  application  of  the  composition  and  loam  be 
renewed. 

"  In  getting  out  the  caterpillar,  we  sbontd  he  sparing  ip 
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the  uae  of  (be  knife ;  «  piece  of  wire  will  often  answer  tkt 
purpoiv  quilfi  u  well,  and  does  not  wound  the  bark." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  in  bis  Ecomoauf  of  the  KUehe* 
Oardeit,  Sic,  a  valaable  work,  lately  pubfiafaed,  says, 
*'  Gr«fting-clay,  ^plied  to  the  bark  of  trees,  does  not  injure 
the  circulation,  and,  if  the  stems  of  peach-trees  were  en- 
veloped with  a  thin  coat  of  it,  1  am  persuftded  no  worm 
could  hart  them.  If  properly  prepared  and  apjdied,  it  ad- 
heres to  the  stem,  or  any  other  part  of  a  tree,  with  great 
tenacity,  until  expanded  and  broken  by  the  frosts  and  thaws 
of  winter.  It  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — Take 
three  part*  of  any  kind  of  clay,  free  from  stones,  the  stiffer 
the  better,  one  part  of  horse-dang,  free  from  straws,  and 
one  part  of  fresh,  bat  not  thin,  cow-dnng;  mix  and  incof- 
porate  (be  whole  well  together,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  render  it  of  a  consistency  of  good,  stiff  mortar ; 
beat  and  work  it  thoroughly  with  the  spade,  till  it  becomes 
as  smooth  and  tough  as  putty.  It  will  then  be  fit  for  •!»> 
plying  round  the  stem  of  your  tree,  and  should  be  neatJt 
clapped  on  it  by  the  bands." 

The  same  writer  attributes  the  degeneracy  of  peach-trees, 
so  far  as  it  is  real,  to  the  cultiTatiou  of  old  sorts,  and  o* 
serves,  that  "  Budding  or  graAing  from  old  trees,  upon  new 
stocks,  raised  &om  seed,  although  it  is  the  meuis  of  afford- 
ing a  fresh  supply  of  vigorous  nourishment  to  the  scion  of 
the  old  sort,  which  is  to  form  a  new  tree,  is  still  only  a  new 
mode  of  the  continuation  of  the  sane  individual ;"  and 
advises,  in  substance,  either  to  hud  or  graA  from  new  sorto, 
on  seedling  stocks,  or  to  raise  young  trees  from  seedlings, 
produced  from  seeds  of  healthy,  young,  or  middle-aged 
trees,  which  are  not  of  a  worn-out  variety. 

Mr.  Wilson,  moreover,  observes,  "  Great  mischief  is  fre- 
quently done  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  peach-trees,  when 
they  are  first  set  out.  If  they  are  Ainiisbed  witii  good 
beuls,  as  they  always  ought  to  be,  before  they  aie  t^en 
from  the  nursery,  no  other  pruning  should  be  given  them  at 
setting  out,  ex«pt  the  moderate  retrenching  of  any  very 
inegular  shoots,  and  this  should  he  done  at  the  time  the 
buds  begin  to  expand ;  and  the  chief  pruning  they  require 
mfterwaHs  is,  to  keep  their  beads  moderately  open  by  cat- 
ting out  such  brancDes  as  crowd  upon  or  interfere  with 
each  other." 

Mode  of  bearing. — "  All  the  varieties  of  the  peach  and 
nectarine  bear  the  fruit  upon  the  young  wo  '>d  of  a  year  old ; 
the  blossom  biids  rising  immediately  firom  the  eyes  of  the 
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riiooti.  The  sune  skoot  icldoin  bears  <tfter  the  fint  yeu, 
except  on  some  casual,  small  spurs,  on  the  two  yeara'  wood, 
which  is  not  to  be  counted  upon.  Hence  the  trees  are  to 
be  pruned,  as  bearing  entirely  on  the  shoots  of  the  preced- 
ing year ;  and  a  full  supply  of  every  year's  shoots  must  be 
trained  in  for  taccessional  bearers. 

TAunwHr  the  jhal. — "  In  favourable  seasons,  the  blos- 
soms ofleD  set  more  fruit  than  they  ean  support,  or  than 
have  room  to  attain  full  growth ;  and  if  all  were  to  remain, 
it  would  hurt  the  trees  in  their  future  bearing;  therefore 
they  should  be  timely  thinned,  when  of  the  size  of  large 
peas,  or  half-grown  gooseberries.  There  should  be  a  pre- 
paratory thinning  at  the  time  of  stoning,  and  a  final  thin- 
uing  afterwards,  because  most  plants,  especially  such  as 
have  overborne  themselves,  drop  many  fruit  at  that  crisis. 
Finish  the  thinning  with  great  rogularity,  leaving  those  re- 
tained at  proper  distances,  three,  four,  or  five,  on  strong 
shoots,  two  or  three  on  middling,  and  one  or  two  on  the 
weaker  shoots ;  and  never  leaving  more  than  one  peach  at 
the  same  eye.  The  fruit  on  weakly  trees  thin  more  in 
proportion. " — AbercmmbU 

the. — >The  use  of  the  peach,  as  a  dessert-fruit  of  the  first 
order,  is  too  weH  known  to  require  obasrvatioo.  In  seve- 
ral of  the  Southern  States,  a  sort  of  brandy  is  made  from  this 
fruit.  This  liquor,  however,  diough  highly  flavoured,  is 
said  to  be  unwholesome. 

The  following  mode  of  drying  peaches  has  been 
practised  by  Thomas  Belangec,  of  Egg  Harbour,  New 

He  has  a  small  house,  with  a  stove  in  it,  and  drawers  in 
the  sides  of  the  house,  lathed  at  their  bottoms.  Each 
drawer  will  hold  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  peaches,  which 
should  be  ripe,  and  not  peeled,  but  cut  in  two,  and  laid  on 
the  laths,  with  their  skins  downwards,  so  as  to  save  the 
juice.  On  shoring  the  drawer  in,  they  are  soon  dried  by 
the  hot  air  of  the  stove,  and  laid  up.  Peaches,  thus  dried, 
eat  like  rnisins.  With  a  paring-machine,  which  may  be 
had  for  a  dollar  or  two,  apples  or  pears  may  be  pared,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  dried,  to  keep  a  family  in  pies,  and 
(^)ple-bread  and  milk,  till  apples  come  again.  With  a  par- 
ing machine,  one  person  can'pare  for  five  or  six  cutters. 

PEAR-TREE.— i>yn«     comwuww.— The    pear-tr(t    is 

found  in  a  wild  state  in  Europe  as  far  north  as  latitude  61°. 

It  grows  in  almost  any  soil,  and  seems  to  be  quite  at  home 

A  New  England.     Id  a  dry  soil  (according  to  Loudon)  i* 
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will  exist  for  centauies,  uid  »tiU  keep  in  healdi,  prodaB(ire> 
ness  and  vigour. 

Propagation. — "The  pear  may  bepropagsted  by  layers  or 
■uckera,  bat  not  easily  by  cuttings.  These  modes,  boweTtt, 
are  productive  of  very  indifierent  plants,  and  are  justly  reject- 
ed in  favour  of  raising  from  seed,  and  grafdng  or  budding. 

"From  teed. — This  mode  is  adopted  either  for  the  purpoac 
of  obtaining  new  varieties,  or  for  producing  pear^todu. 
The  manner  of  procuring  seedlings  is  the  same  as  directed 
for  the  apple-tree,  page  17.  Professor  Van  Hona,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Peyiitiere  dela  FideHU,  at  Brussels,  has  up 
wards  of  eight  hundred  approved  sorts  of  new  pears,  raised 
from  seed  by  himself,  ana  M.  Duquesne,  c^  Mons,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  selected  from  prob- 
ably eight  thousand  new  seedling  fruits.  Van  Mons  ob- 
served to  Neill,  that  he  seldom  failed  in  procuring 
valuable  apples  from  the  seed ;  for  those  which  were  not 
adapted  to  the  garden  as  dessert-fruit,  were  probably  suited 
for  the  orchard,  and  fit  for  baking,  or  cider  making.  With 
pears  the  case  was  different,  many  proving  so  bad  as  to  be 
unlit  for  any  purpose. — Horlicvi.  Jour.,  &c.  309.  When- 
ever a  seedling  indicates,  by  the  blunt  shape,  diickness, 
and  wooUinesB  of  its  leaves,  or  by  the  softness  of  its  bade 
and  fulness  of  its  buds,  the  promise  of  future  good  qual- 
ities as  a  fruit-beariug  tree,  Van  Mons  takes  a  graft  from 
It,  and  places  it  on  a  well  eGtablielied  stock :  the  value  ol 
its  fruit  is  thus  much  sooner  ascertained. — Hertievi.  Jour., 
&c.  310.  At  Brussels,  seedlings  yield  fruit  in  four  or  five 
years ;  in  Britain,  seldom  before  seven  or  ten  years  have 
elapsed.  The  fruit  of  the  first  year  of  bearing  is  always 
inferior  to  that  of  the  second  and  third  years.  If  a  pear  or 
an  apple  possess  a  white  and  heavy  putp,  with  juice  oi 
rnlher  pungent  acidi^,  it  may  be  expectea  in  the  second, 
third,  and  subsequent  years,  greatly  to  improve  in  size  and 
flavour.  New  varieties  of  pears,  and  indeed  of  all  fruits, 
are  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  new  than  of 
did  sorts.— /for/icu/.  Jour.,  &c.  308, 309. 

"  As  the  varieties  of  the  pear  do  not  reproduce  them- 
selves from  the  seed ;  as  the  plants  famished  by  layers,  cut 
tiugs,  and  suckers,  are  very  indifferent ;  and  as  seedlings  are 
slow  in  giving  their  fruit ;  it  follows,  that  the  pear  is  prin- 
cipally propagated  by  scions  and  buds.  These  are  placed 
on  pear  or  quince  stocks,  according  as  taste  or  interest  may 
invite  to  early  and  small  crops  of  fine  quality,  or  to  Ittei 
and  more  abundant  ones  of  inferior  character.     In  the  foi* 
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mer  cmo,  the  ttera  of  the  quince  mnrt  be  employed ;  wd 
Id  the  latter,  that  of  the  common  pear,  and  without  any 
material  difference  in  the  operation,  exceptiog  that  '  the 
feebler  the  stem,  the  nearer  to  the  earth  should  be  placed 
the  scion  or  the  bud.' 

"Notwithstanding  the  hardiness  ascribed  to  the  pear- 
tr<^  we  know  not  any  of  the  kernel  class  more  readily  or 
sensibly  affected  than  it  by  particular  eonditions  of  the  at- 
moq>here.  A  moist  and  cold  Bpring,  a  wet  summer,  and 
a  rainy  autumn,  are  alike  unpropitious  to  it  In  either  of 
these  cases,  the  fruit  which  does  not  rot  is  watery  and 
tasteless ;  and  when  all  take  place,  the  evil  extends  to  even 
a  second  year ;  as,  aceerding  to  the  observations  of  Coui^ 
sette,  '  long  continaed  nwisture  rarely  fails  to  convert  fruit 
buds  into  wood  budi.' 

"  The  second  year  after  budding  or  grafting,  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  it  is  intended  they 
shall  stand  ;  and  ts  the  manner  and  tine  of  doing  this  do 
not  differ  from  those  prescribed  for  the  amile-tree,  we  may 
spare  OHTselTes  and  our  readers  the  trDi.Eue  of  a  repedtioQ 
of  our  directions  on  those  heads. 

"  With  respect  to  exposition  end  soil,  though  the  pear- 
tree  may  be  made  to  grow  anr  where,  still  it  will  succeed 
badly  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  or  in  stiff,  dry  soils,  and  stUl 
worae  on  those  which  rest  on  a  wet  snb^iL  Some  of  its 
later  and  finer  varieties  require  and  deserve  a  deep  substan- 
tial loam,  occasionally  refreshed  with  a  dressingof  well  rotted 
duDg,  and  some  of  the  best  aspects  the  garden  can  furnish. 

"Cultivated  as  standards  and  pyramids,  the  young  trees 
should  be  lel^  la  a  great  degree,  to  regulate  their  own 
shape,*  and  if  interference  become  psoper  at  all,  it  should 
be  conducted — 'to  keep  the  middle  of  the  head  pretty 
open,  and  the  sides  well  balanced. 't  Trees  of  other  forms, 
and  intended  for  waits  and  espaliers,  require  more  labour 
and  mani^roenl,  and  a  degree  of  both  summer  and  winter 

!>raning :  the  fbrmer  of  which  consists  in  rubbing  off  all 
are-right,  ill  placed,  superfluous,  or  spongy  shoots,  before 
they  become  so  hard  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  knife 
necessary;  while  the  latter  (performed  during  any  tem- 
perate   weather   between  November  and  April)  is  con- 

•  Rnigfil  lemarts,  ihat.  In  genoral,  vtry  GiUa  pranint  if  reipired  lor  war 
namlanb  «' pynimida  t  but  iW  ibBra  an  m>n»  which  brm  beodi  mmuiJiDg 
lbo5e  of  applo.lre«,  and  ihat  (or  iLeK  pruoing  amy  be  beneficuil. 

t  To  praihice  a  mil  bnlsiiced  tree,  abonoo  ibi  'vond  of  tbe  dcfieirat  uike 
wd  toai-a  Uia  other  w  iusll. 
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dvcted  on  the  general  rale  '  of  sparing  all  such  weU 
placed  and  thriving  later^s,  as  may  be  necessary  for  pre- 
•erviag  the  fonn  given  to  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  of  cut- 
ting away  all  others  close  to  the  branch  from  which  they 
grow.'  If  the  older  wood  he  diseased  or  rednndaut,  cut 
this  away  also,  oi  shorten  it  down  to  some  healthy  and 
promising  shoots.  The  retained  hranehes,  if  growing 
against  a  wall  or  trellis,  should,  after  each  praning,  be  laid 
down  utd  nailed,  with  as  much  extension  as  can  conve- 
niently  he  given  to  tbem. 

"  Mr.  Knight's^  mode  of  training  the  pear-tree  is,  to 
leave  on  the  young  stock  two  lateral  branches  on  eftch  side. 
When  abont  six  feet  high,  he  truisplaBtB  the  tree  eariy  ii 
the  spring,  and  inserts  grafts  on  each  side  oi  the  tat^vlt 
so  that  tw&  of  them  shall  push  from  the  stem  about  fovr 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  two  odiers  bom  the  summit,  the 
ensuing  year.  The  shoots  produced  by  these  grafts,  when 
•bout  a  foot  long,  are  to  be  trained  downward — the  lower 
ones  almost  perpendicnUiiy,  and  the  upper  ones  jost  below  a 
horizontal  line  ;  and  so  placed,  as  to  distance,  that  the  leaves 
of  the  one  wilt  not  at  all  shade  the  other.  Continae  this 
mode  of  training  the  second  year,  and  in  the  third  you  may 
expect  an  abnn<hnt  crop  of  fruit 

"  When  an  old  tree  oecomes  unproductive,  one  of  two 
methods  should  be  adopted — either  to  cut  down  within 
eighteen  inches  or  two  leet  from  the  ground,  and  ti«in  up 
anew  some  selected  shoots  which  may  have  pushed  from 
the  stump,  (which  is  the  method  of  Forsyth,)  or,  to 
take  off  at  its  base  every  branch  which  does  not  want  at 
least  twenty  degrees  of  being  perpendicular,  and  all  spurs 
from  such  other  branches  as  by  this  rule  will  be  left.  Into 
these,  (the  retained  braucfaes,j  at  dieir  s'jbdivisiono,  and  at 
different  distances  from  their  oases,  qvlt?  to  their  extreni- 
ties,  grafts  must  be  carefully  inserted  ;  which,  when  they  a^ 
tain  sufficient  length,  (say  twelve  inches,)  must  be  trained 
downward  between  the  branches,  as  directed  in  the  jHre- 
cediog  paragraph." — AiroMtrong. 

The  diseases  of  the  pear-tree,  and  the  insects  which 
infest  it,  are  in  general  the  same  with  those  to  which  ap- 
pie-trees  are  liable.  Soft  soap  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
applicatiDn  to  the  stem  and  limbs,  preventing  the  decline 
of  the  tree,  and  causing  the  bark  to  become  smooth  and 
glossy.  A  solution  of  potash,  as  recommended  for  the  apple- 
tree,  (^ge  222,)  would  no  doubt  prove  equally  useful  to  this 
tree.    Fear  trees  t  ave  of  late  years  been  subject  to  a  malady, 
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by  some  sappoaed  to  be  fire-bligfat,  but  by  others  •ttribnted 
to  an  iDSect  caJled  Scolytutpyti.  During  die  mo'nthB  of  June 
uui  July,  the  extreme  bnuicbes  turu  black,  aa  if  icorched. 
The  disorder  extends  downwards  to  the  larger  limbs,  and 
continues  to  increase,  till,  in  some  instances,  the  tree  is  en- 
tirely destroyed.  It  is  sometimes  so  r^id  in  its  progress, 
that,  in  a  few  hours  from  its  first  appearance,  tbe  wbole  tree 
willappeartobemortally  diseased,  and  all  its  foliage  withered 
or  withering.  A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol. 
ii.  p.  42,  says,  that,  on  the  first  appearance,  of  this  disease, 
"  I  instsintly  sawed  off  all  the  limbs  affected,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  them.  I  found  at  last  the  enemy,  not  at  the 
poinj  where  death  ensued,  but  some  inches  below  it  Tbe 
insect  was  rery  dmall,  and  apparently  incapable  of  such  ex- 
tensive mischief,  but  the  effect  was  certain,  and  the  manner 
of  producing  that  effect  was  obvious.  It  had  eaten  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  alburnum,  or  s^  wood,  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  knitting  needle,  so  as  completely  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  sap."  This  insect  tae  writer  exhibited  to 
Professor  Peck,  whence  arose  his  account  of  it,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Man.  Agr.  Rtpoe.,  and  republished,  together 
with  a  cut  of  tbe  insect,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  v.  p. 
3.  The  late  Professor  Peck  observed,  that  the  mischievous 
effects  of  (his  minute  insect  may  he  observed  in  June  and 
July,  and  that  the  dead  part  of  the  branches  should  be  cat 
off,  and  burnt  without  delay.  The  writer  above  referred 
to  says,  that,  by  steadily  pursuing  the  system  of  cutting  off 
the  limbs  many  inches  below  the  ^parent  injury,  and  burn- 
ing them,  the  insects  have  been  extirpated  from  his  estate. 
Some  writers  attribute  the  sudden  decay  of  the  pear- 
tree  to  the  oveipowering  rays  of  the  sun.  Others  say  that 
a  warm  winter  sets  the  sap  in  motion,  which  a  cold  spring 
arrests,  and  causes  it  to  stagnate  and  become  corrupt  in  tbe 
pores  of  the  alburnum.  Others  are  of  opmion  that  manur- 
ing too  high,  and  pruning  too  much,  causes  the  tree  to  die 
of  a  pleilwra  or  mrfeU.  The  remedy,  however,  is  not  a 
subject  of  so  much  dispute.  In  all  eases  of  tligbt,  the 
only  cure  or  palliation  of  the  disorder  is  found  in  sawing  off 
the  affected  branches,  some  inches  below  where  the  blight 

Ute. — "  As  a  dessert  fruit  the  pear  is  mnct  eetsemed, 
and  generally  preferred  to  the  apple.  It  is  al»o  used  for 
baking,  compotes,  marmalade,  &c.  Pared  and  dried  in  the 
oven,  the  fruit  will  keep  several  years,  either  with  or  with- 
out sugar.  This  mode  of  preparing  the  pear  is  about  u 
21  •  ,0<^[C 
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etmmon  in  Fnnce,  as  lh«  luluag  of  apple-pies  ■  in  Britain, 
and  what  isfavourablc  to  the  mactice  ia,  that  bad  eaUng 
aorts  answer  t>est  for  diyiog.  The  wood  of  the  pear-tree  ia 
light,  smooth,  and  compact,  and  is  used  by  turners,  and  to 
make  joiners'  tooia,  picture-frames  to  be  dyed  black,  &c. 
The  leaves  will  prodoce  a  yellow  dye,  and  may  be  used  to 
give  a  green  to  blue  "loth." — Loadm. 

PEPPER,  RED.— Ctapficwa.— This  plant  requires  a 
warm,  rieh  soil,  and  a  favourable  exposition.  The  seeds 
may  be  placed  in  rowi,  three  feet  ^art,  or  in  hills,  at  that 
distance  from  each  other.  In  dry  weather  they  will  need 
watering,  and  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  frequeot 
hoeing.  The  seeds  are  best  preserved  by  running  a  striug 
through  the  pods,  and  hanging  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Uie. — "  Pef^ier  is  an  excellent  spice,  which  shonJd 
always  be  eoaraely  ground,  and  eaten  only  with  fat,  smoked, 
or  tough  animal  food;  with  cabbt^s,  cucumbers,  and  other 
flatulent  and  cold  vegetables  ;  and  likewise  with  fish,  and 
til  substances  that  are  diffi^.ult  to  be  digeated.  On  (he 
continent  of  Eunqie,  this  ^tice  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
efficacy  in  relieving  flatulency,  weak,  or  impaired  digestion, 
and  the  giddiness  which  generally  accompanies  the  com- 
plaint last  mentioned.  For  this  purpose,  from  six  to  ten 
gnuDS  are  directed  to  be  swallowed  every  morning,  previ- 
ously to  taking  food ;  such  practice,  however,  ought  to  be 
adopted  only  in  cases  where  the  stomach  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree vitiated,  or  the  patient  has  been  habituated  to  the  fref 
use  of  spices  and  spirituous  liquors." — Dom.  Encyc. 

PLUM-TREE.— iVtMw  domesHco.— This  tree  is  found 
growing  wild  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Enrope  ; 
But  iu  native  country  is  supposed,  by  Europetm  writer*,  to 
be  Syria,  in  Asia.  It  is  also  indigenous  in  ^orth  America, 
and  a  wild  kind,  found  in  the  woods  of  Vermont,  grows 
large  and  fair,  but  its  ihiit  contains  little  saccharine  matter. 
No  doubt  it  might  be  improved  by  culture,  and  may  fui^ 
nish  stocks  for  grafting.  Some  of  the  most  approved  vane- 
ties  are  enumerated  under  the  bead  Fruit,  p.  136. 

Sml  and  cultwalum — Plums,  t  »:ording  to  Miller,  ahoald 
have  a  middling  soil,  neither  too  wet  and  heavy,  new  over 
light  and  dry.  Armstrong  recommends  argillaceous  soils, 
not  very  wet  nor  very  dry.  "  Where,  from  previous  cul- 
ture, or  accidental  causes,  the  earth  becomes  either  very 
rich  or  very  poor,  the  tree  does  not  'succeed.  In  the  one 
ease,  its  vigour  is  directed  only  to  the  production  of  wood 
tod  foliage;  and  in  the  ot>>er,  iU  growtt  is  feeble,  and  its 
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Me  short  In  faTonnblQ  cUmfttes,  it  shouM  almy^  b«  cul- 
tiTkted  as  a  Btaadud,  uid  will  then  require  only  b  ittle  au- 
nual  labour  about  the  roota,  and  the  removal  from  the  head 
ot  dead  or  dying  branchei;  but,  in  northern  tatitudea, 
and  cold  situatiouB,  the  espalier  form,  (as  practised  near 
Paria,)  may  be  not  only  useful,  but  iudiape usable.  Thi^ 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  mode,  bat  in  pruning 
Itu  smere^.  The  cultivators  at  Hontrenil,  iiwteu)  of 
shortening  the  branchei  to  three  or  four  eyes,  leave  then 
fifteen  or  twen^  feet  long,  and  lay  them  down  in  such  a 
nay  as  shall  soonest  and  most  completely  enable  them  tn 
cover  the  irame  to  which  they  are  attached. 

"  With  regard  to  product,  'Jew  andjEnc'  ii  the  general 
maxim.  The  thinning  discipUDe  must  not,  therefore,  be 
omitted ;  because  it  ii  that  which  will  best  fulfil  both  part^ 
of  the  rale." 

Diuattt. — The  gum  and  canker  are  the  diseases  moK* 
common  to  plum-trees,  for  which,  heading  down  is  |u« 


•eribed  as  the  best  remedy.     Plum-trees  are  also  annoyed 
"    -  "    ■     ■      •  ,  3|i„. 

t  insect  causes  tumors,  or  irregular, 


br  an  insect,  described,  by  Professor  Peck,  in 

Agr.  Repoiitoiy  for  1819,  uid  by  him  denominated  Rn 


black  tnmps,  which  deform  the  bark,  and  o ^.. 

matnre  fall,  not  only  of  i^iims,  but  peaches  aad  apiicola. 
"The  evil,"  according  to  Professor  Peck,  "  produced  by  this 
hiHect,  cannot  be  wholly  remedied ;  but  something  may  be 
done  to  diminish  the  mischief,  by  cutting  off  the  diseased 
bnnches."  They  should,  according  to  hu  directions,  be 
cut  off  the  last  half  of  June,  and  burul  Imn.edidtely. 

Hr.  R.  Toohey,  gardener,  of  W«Ii!.am,  Mass.,  recom- 
mends the  following  compositioii  for  destroying  insects, 
which  infest  plum-trees : — 

"  Take  of  tobacco-juice  one  g^lloii ,  thin  m^y  be  had  of 
the  tobacconists,  or  you  may  nuke  it,  iiy  putting  some  to- 
bacco in  warm  water,  (not  boiting,  as  that  wiil  take  off  a 
great  part  of  the  oil ;)  oil  of  tar,  one  quart ;  train  oil,  one 
quart ;  aoti  soap,  one  and  a  half  pound ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soot  Beat  the  oils  together  first,  end  then  Iha 
soap  and  soot,  till  well  united;  then  pour  them  all  into  the 
tobaCk.'o-juice,  stirring  thtm  gently  together.  When  the 
liquid  Is  cold,  it  is  fit  fur  use.  It  shv  uid  be  applied  with  a 
common  paint-bnish,  m  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  first  ol 
April. 

"  Previous  to  applying  the  mixture,  I  should  recommena 
pruning,  and,  when  die  tr^es  are  very  much  affected  with 
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the  iboTe-mentioned  disease,  heading  down  *tajb,e,d,e, 
otf,  accordiog  to  the  size  of  the  trees;  if  aofof  the  oleere 
should  remuD  after  pruning  or  heading  down,  they  miut  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  ttee,  and  then  apply  the  compo- 
•ition.**— JV.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  vi.  p.  274. 

POTATO  —Sir  Joseph  Banks  (Hort.  Trow.  1.8)  consid 
era  that  the  potato  wsg  first  brought  to  Spain  from  the  moun 
tainouB  parts  of  South  America,  in  the  aeighbonrhood  of 
Quito.  To  England,  however,  this  root  found  its  way  by 
a  different  route,  being  brou^t  from  Virginia  by  the  colo- 
nists sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1686. 

Varietiei. — These  are  very  numerous,  not  only  from  the 
facility  of  procuring  new  sorts  by  raising  them  from  seed, 
but  because  any  variety  cultivated  for  a  few  years,  in  the 
same  soil  and  sitnation,  aa  in  the  same  garden  or  farm,  ac- 
quires a  peculiarity  of  character  and  habit,  which  dutin- 
guiihea  it  from  the  same  variety  in  a  different  soil  and  situ- 
ation. Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  Geor^al  ftsayj,  has  suppoaed 
the  duration  of  a  variety  is  limited  to  fourteen  years ;  and 
Knight  concurs  with  him  in  opinion.  Potatoes,  \vbich  are 
excellent  in  Ireland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  high  northmi 
latitudes,  do  not  answer  a  good  purpose  in  New  England. 
The  potato  taken  from  the  south  prospers  better,  such  as  the 
River  Plate,  of  long  red  potato,  which  has  succeeded  well  in 
Massachusetts.  London  asserts,  that  the  best  mode  to  or- 
der potatoes  for  seed  is,  to  give  a  general  description  of 
the  size,  ct^our,  form,  and  <]UMity  wanted,  and  whether  for 
an  earif  or  late  crop,  without  being  guided  by  the  namea 
attached  to  any  varieties. 

Propagalion. — The  potato  may  be  propagated  from  seed, 
cuttings,  or  layers  of  the  green  snoots,  sprouts  from  the  eyes 
of  the  tubers,  [roots,]  or  portions  of  the  tubere  containing  a 
bud  or  eye,  or  by  planting  the  tubera  whole.  The  object 
of  the  first  method  is  to  procure  a  new  or  improved  varie- 
ty; of  the  second,  little  more  than  curiosity,  or  to  multiply, 
as  quielcly  as  possible,  a  rare  sort ;  and  of  the  third,  to  save 
Ae  Inbets  for  food.  The  methods,  by  portJona  of  the 
tubers,  [the  roots  cut  in  pieces,]  or  whole  potatoes,  are  the 
best,  and  almost  universally  practised,  for  the  general  pat>- 
poEt^  both  of  field  and  garden  culture. 

Bg  teed. — "  Take  the  apples,  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, [or  whenever  Uiey  are  ripe,]  befote  Uie  frost  has  hurt 
them  i  hang  them  up  by  the  foot  stalks,  in  a  dry  closet, 
where  they  will  not  freeze ;  let  them  hang  till  March,  or 
April  i  then  mash  the  apples,  wash  the  sfeds  from  the  pnlp, 


pulp. 


■nd  diy  Ukb  In  ^  snniiy  window.  Sow  the  leeds  in  a 
bed  about  the  &nt  rf  Mty.  When  the  plants  «re  four  or 
five  inchei  high,  transplant  them  into  ground  welt  pre- 
pared, one  01  two  plants  in  a  hill." — Detme.  Seeds  from 
the  eame  ball  will  prodoce  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  some 
of  which  may  be  of  little  value ;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
moat  of  such  experiments,  it  will  be  well- to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  directions,  extracted  from  some  re- 
marks by  Col.  Pickering,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the£§8ex  Agricultui^  Society,  Ma<s.  f  this  aociety  having 
awarded  premiums  for  the  best  potatoes  raised  from  the 
seed. 

1.  *'  Seeing  the  seeds  in  the  same  boll  will  produce  vari- 
ous sorts  of  potatoes,  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary, 
that  each  young  plant  grows  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart 

2.  "  In  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  vines  or  stems  of  the 
plants  die,  and  the  young  potatoes  are  dug  up,  those  of 
each  plant  are  to  be  saved  by  themselves,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  put  each  sort  in  a  separete  paper  bag.  Those  pota- 
toes will  be  very  small,  perhaps  Irom  the  Bi2e  of  a  pigeon's 
down  to  a  sparrow's  egg. 

8.  "  In  the  ensuing  spnng,  the  potatoes  of  each  sort,  that 
is,  the  potatoes  of  each  bag,  must  be  planted  by  themselves ; 
and,  if  not  in  distinct  rows,  then  stakes,  driven  into  the 
ground,  should  mark  the  divisions  of  tbe  several  sorts  in 
the  same  rows,  leaving  a  space  of  about  two  feet  between 
one  sort  and  another,  to  guard  against  any  mixture. 

4.  "  In  the  time  for  harvesting  them  in  the  second  year, 
the  potatoes  {if  grown  in  a  good  soil]  will  be  large  enough 
to  be  boiled,  to  ascertain  their  quality.  Each  sort  must  be 
tried  by  itself.  Such  as  are  watery,  and  ill  flavoured,  may 
be  at  once  thrown  aside,  for  the  nse  of  live  stock.  Every 
other  sort,  so  valuable  as  to  be  thought  worth  cultivating, 
must  be  kept  unmixed,  by  putting  pach  kind  in  a  separate 
bagor cask." — N.  E. Farmer,  vol.  vi.  p.  2B6. 

The  modes  of  propagating  by  layers,cuttingaof  the  vines, 
suckers,  sprouts,  &e.,  are  rather  carious  than  uaeliil,  and  are 
therefore  here  omitted,  but  may  be  seen  in  detail  in  (be 
Encyc.  of  Oard.  p.  620. 

^  portioM  of  (Ac  tvben,  [or  enttings  of  tbe  roots.] — "  In 
making  the  sets  or  sections,  reject  the  extreme  or  watery 
end  of  the  tuber,  as  apt  to  run  too  much  to  haulm,  [v/ne,] 
and  having  the  eyes  small,  and  in  a  cluster;  reject  also  the 
root,  or  d^  end,  as  more  likely  to  be  tardy  in  growth,^u^| 
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prodora  the  rari.  Then  divide  the  middle  of  the  potato, 
M>  u  to  hftve.nol  more  thim  one  good  eye  id  eaob  set. 
Wheu  the  poUto-acoop  [an  iiutmiKent  for  digging  out  the 
eyes  of  poUtoei]  is  used,  tdie  care  to  apply  it  bo  ae  the  eye 
or  bud  may  be  in  the  centre  of  each  set,  which  this  instra- 
ment  produces,  of  m  •emi-globalar  form.  The  larger  the 
portion  of  tuber  left  to  each  eye,  so  moeh  the  greater  will 
oe  the  progress  of  the  young  plants." — l/mdo*. 

By  some  experiments  which  were  made  by  J.  WhMaw, 
Esq.,  and  given  in  detail  in  the  N.  £.  Fanaer,  vol.  i.  p.  63, 
andl  voL  iv.  p.  314,  these  two  important  facts  were  made 
apparent :  1st  Lai^e  potatoes  are  much  better  for  seed  than 
small  ones-  2d.  It  is  best  to  cut  off  the  but  and  top^endp 
from  each  potato,  and  cut  the  middle  pieces  into  quarters, 
before  planting.  Knight,  the  fiunons  English  borticuhnrist, 
has  found,  that,  for  a  late  crop,  small  »eti  [seed  potatoes] 
may  be  used  ;  becanse  the  plants  of  the  late  varieties  al- 
ways acquire  considerable  age  before  they  begin  to  gene- 
nte  tubers ;  but  for  an  eariy  crop,  he  recommends  the 
largest  tubers ;  and  he  has  found,  thtU  these  not  only  afford 
very  strong  plants,  but  also  such  as  readily  recover  when 
injured  by  frost;  for,  being  fed  by  a  ci^iotis  reservoir  be- 
neath  the  soil,  a  re-production  of  vigorous  stems  and  foKage 
ioon  takes  place,  when  those  first  produced  sre  destroyed 
by  frost  or  other  cause.  He  adds,  "  When  the  planter  ia 
anxious  to  obtain  a  crop  within  the  least  possible  time,  he 
will  find  the  pontioo,  in  which  the  tubers  are  placed  to 
vegetate,  by  no  means  a  point  of  indifference  ;  for  these, 
being  shoots  or  branches  which  have  grown  thick  instead 
of  elongating,  retain  tlie  disposition  of  branches  to  propel 
the  atip  to  their  leading  buds,  or  points  most  distant  from 
the  sterna  of  the  plants  of  which  they  once  formed  parts. 
If  the  tnbers  be  [Aaced  with  their  leading  buds  upwards,  a 
few  very  strong  and  very  eariy  shoots  will  spring  from 
them  ;  but  if  ^eir  position  be  reversed,  many  weaker  and 
later  shoots  will  be  produced ;  and  not  only  the  eariineas, 
but  the  quality  of  the  produce,  in  size,  will  be  much  af- 
fected."—Horf.  TVoM.  iv.  p.  448. 

M*Mahon  advises  to  cut  seed  potatoes  "  a  week  before 
planting,  in  order  that  the  wounds  should  have  time  tc 
form  a  dry  crust;  for,  if  planted  immediately  after  being  cut, 
they  imbibe  too  much  moisture,  many  of  them  rot,  and  the 
rest  are  greatly  weakened  thereby."  Some  advise  to  wet 
seed  potatoes,  and  roll  Ihem  in  pulveriied  plaskr  at  Paris, 
immediately  hefore  planting. 


From  ui  experiment  nade  bj  a  perMn  in  tke  «i]i|>l«y  of 
the  Hon.  Josislt  Quincy,  the  puticultn  of  whieh  «re  given  U 
iTati.  Agr.  Rtpoi.  vol.  t.  p.  64,  it  appears  that  the  product 
of  certain  rowi,  planted  widi  wAeJe  potatoes,  esceeded  as 
equal  extent  of  ckdjoining  rows  mare  lAon  om  third.  A 
write,  for  the  N.  £.  Fonur,  vid.  i.  p.  330,  gives  an  experi- 
ment, which  lends  to  the  epnclaaion  that  potatoes  planted 
whole  produce  more  than  those  which  are  cut.  The  ex- 
periaiento  of  most  eultivaJms,  however,  are  in  fsvonr  of  cot- 
ting.  Dr.  C  wper,  in  the  last  PhiUdelphia  edition  of  WU- 
tieh't  DanuttU  EnciftUiftdia,  sajrs,  "  The  best  mode  [with 
regard  to  seed  potatoesj  t^pears  to  be  this : — choose  you 
potatoes  for  plasting  of^  a  moderate  size,  rather  large  than 
omall,  for  there  it  no  good  reason  to  be  assigned  for  breed- 
ing from  duwntttive  parents ;  cat  yo'jr  potatoes  into  sets, 
two  eyes  to  a  set;  throw  aw«y,  without  hesitati(»,  into  the 
hog-lrongh,  tU  the  inferior  sad  dimiiuitive  eyes,  choosing 
yow  sets  tnta  the  middle  of  the  potato ;  do  not  cot  the  po- 
tato down  the  middle."  Loudon  observes,  "  In  preparing 
the  sets  of  potatoes,  some  cultivators  recommend  large  seta, 
others,  snulll  potatoes  entire.  Others,  on  the  ground  of 
experience,  &re  equally  strenaous  in  support  of  small  cut- 
tings, sprouts,  shoots,  ot  even  only  the  eyes  or  buds.  With 
kll  these  difoent  sorts  of  sets,  good  crops  are  stated  to 
have  been  raised,  thoogh  tolerable-sized  cuttings  of  pretty 
lat^  potntoea,  with  two  or  three  good  eyes  or  buds  in  each, 
are  probably  to  be  preferred.  A  very  slight  exercise  of 
common  sense  might  have. saved  the  advocMes  of  ^oots, 
scooped-oot  eyes,  &,c.,  their  experiments  and  arguments,  it 
being  evident,  as  Brown  bss  observed,  to  every  one  thit 
has  any  practical  kaowledge  of  the  nature  of  v^etablee, 
that  the  strength  of  the  stem  in  the  outset  depends,  in  di- 
rect proportion,  npos  the  vigour  and  power  of  the  set 
The  wt,  therefore,  onght  to  be  large,  rarely  smaller  than 
the  fourth  part  of  the  potato ;  and,  if  the  root  is  of  smali 
size,  wie  half  of  the  potato  may  be  jirofitably  used.  At  al) 
evcirts,  rather  eir  in  givins  over4arge  sets,  than  in  making 
them  too  small ;  because,  by  the  firat  error,  no  great  loss 
can  be  sustained ;  whereas,  by  the  other,  a  feeble  and  late 
crop  may  be  the  consequence."  Deane  s^s,  "  The  shoot- 
ing parts  exist,  in  a  potato,  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  of  which 
the  stock  is  at  the  but  or  root-end.  I  Uierefbre  take  ear« 
to  cut  athwart  Aose  parts  as  little  as  possible :  thwigh  they 
will  grow  any  way,  the  greater  lei^ith  c'  sbootiBg  itein 
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Ibere  if  in  k  set,  tbe  more  •trong  and  viganm^  wili  be  t(« 
growth  tt  fireL" 

Qnimtitif  of  §eU. — Abercrombie  dirocta,  foragilotof  the 
early  and  gecandanf  crop;  eignt  feet  wide  hj  sixteen  in 
length,  pluted  in  rows,  6fteen  inches  asunder  by  nine 
inches  in  tbe  tow,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  roots  ur  cuttings. 
For  fiiU-imed  and  mah  crops,  a  compartment,  twelve  feel 
wide  by  thirty-two  in  length,  planted  in  rowi,  two  feet  dis- 
tant, half  a  peck.  For  field  cvitmitien,  Enf^h  wiiten  say 
that  it  requires  twenty  bushels  and  a  half  to  plant  an  acre 
widi  cnt  potatoes ;  and  thirty-aeren  bnahels  and  a  quarter 
of  whole  potatoes. 

Soil. — ''  The  soil,"  sa)rs  London,  '*  in  which  the  potato 
thrives  best,  is  a  light  loam,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist, 
but  if  rich,  so  much  the  better. — They  may,  however,  be 
grown  well  on  many  other  sorts  of  land,  especially  those  of 
Uie  mossy,  moory,  and  other  similar  kinds,  where  they  ai« 
free  from  stagnant  moisture.  The  best  fl&vonied  potatof» 
are  almost  always  pn>daced  from  a  newly  broken-up  pas- 
ture-ground, not  manured ;  or  from  any  new  soil,  as  the 
site  of  a  grubbed-up  copse  or  hedge,  or  the  site  of  old 
buildings  or  roads.  Tbe  best  climate  for  the  potato  it  one 
rather  moist  than  dry,  and  temperate  or  cool  rather  than 
hot.  Hence  the  excellence  of  the  Irish  potatoes,  which 
grow  in  a  dry,  loamy,  cslcareona  soil,  and  moist  and  tem- 
perate climate ;  and  hence,  also,  the  inferiority  ol  the  potx- 
toe«>  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  Germany.  In  tii<»t, 
the  potato  is  grown  no  where  in  the  world  to  the  same  de- 
pee  of  perfection  as  in  Ir^and  and  Lancashire,  and  not 
even  in  the  south  of  England,  so  well  as  in  Scotlattd  and 
the  north  and  western  counties;  all  which  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, cleariy  attributable  to  the  climate." 

Although  a  tight  loam  is  a  proper  soil  for  the  potato  in  a 
cool  and  moist  climate,  a  strong  and  Mettoy  loam  is  most  suit- 
able  for  the  same  Toot  in  a  dry  and  hot  cQmate.  In  a  p^>ei 
read  before  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  in  1823,  by 
\Vm.  Wilson,  an  experienced  horticultoiist,  are  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject : — "  Those  soils  which  (wove  the  v«t 
bane  of  the  potato  here  [in  the  United  States]  are  just  such 
as  prove  the  most  congenial  for  them  in  Britain.  And  so, 
on  the  coDtrary,  the  best  soils,  by  far,  for  producing  the 
driest  and  best  flavoured  potatoes  here,  and  altt^ther  the 
most  abundant  crops,  are  those  of  a  strong,  hearv  loam.'' 
Thew  assertiqn?  are  corroborated  by  a  nunber  of  ezp«tir 
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meats,  mentinned  in  the  p^ier  rrom  which  thej  ftre  ex- 
tracted. Mr.  Buel,  of  Albwiy,  likewise  asserts,  thikt  "  the 
be«t  potatoes  ue  grown  upon  cold,  moist,  hut  poroiu  atui 
rich  soils." — -Im.  Farmer,  vol.  ix.  p.  409. 

Mtthod§  of  planting. — These  are  various.  If  the  land  is 
rough,  hard,  or  stony,  the  common  mode  of  pluiLing  in 
hills  is,  perhaps,  the  most  expedient  But,  if  it  be  some- 
what mellow,  drills  are  to  be  preferred.  Dr.  Cooper  SBys, 
"  If  your  soil  is  stilf  and  wet,  plough  it  in  ridges ;  if  sandy 
and  dry,  ploi^h  it  flat.  Plough  it  deep.  Plant  your  s«ts 
in  drills  marked  out  by  the  plough  or  the  hoe.  The  plants 
should  be  dibbled  in,  six  inches  deep,  on  long  dung,  scat- 
tered not  iparitt|^y  along  the  drills,  then  covered  with 
about  four  inches  of  mould. 

The  drills  should  be  in  threes  ^^^  one  foot  apart ; 
(be  plants  should  be  eight  inches  apart,  with  an  interval,  on 
each  side  of  each  set  of  three  drills,  of  two  feet,  which  will 
ftdmit  of  horse-hoeing  between  ^e  sets  of  drills,  and  of 
hand- weeding  between  each  drilL 


To  have  a  good  crop,  you  mnsl  not  spare  dung,  or  qtair 
labour  in  weeding.  Some  persons  prefer  sets  of  four  o^ 
five  drills,  instead  of  three ;  or,  where  horse-hoeing  is  no^ 
convenient,  the  intervals  may  be  reduced  to  one  n>ot  be- 
tween each  set  of  drills,  for  the  convenience  of  hand-weed- 
ing; but,  upon  the  whole,  the  method  here  first  proposed  is 
as  good  as  any.  Forty  loads  of  dung  per  acre  will  pay  bet- 
ter than  a  less  quuitity. 

"  If  small  potatoes  are  wanted  for  feeding,  the  sets  may  be 
at  six  inches  apsjt,  and  the  rows  at  nine  inches ;  bat  the 
method  first  here  proposed  admits,  what  is  essential,  accn- 
rate  weeding,  and  suffieient  air  to  circulate  between  th« 

Deane  says,  the  sets  may  be  eidier  in  single  rows,  three 
feet,  or  double,  one  foot  apart,  and  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows. 

"  "An  e3q>editious  way  of  planting  potatoes  is  as  followB  ' 
AAer  the  ground  is  prepared,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
cut  furrows,  with  the  horse-plough,  forty  inches  iftart;  drop 
the  sets  in  the  furrows ;  then  pass  the  plough  along  the 
back  of  each  furrow,  which  wdl  throw  the  earth  of  both 
6irro7s  upon  the  sets;   anu  afterwards  level  the  gnvMl    i 
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tnth  A«  httcV  of  dw  harrow,  <Hr  widi  a  karraw  dwt  1ms 
•bort  Itaes ;  bnt  it  is  of  no  great  conseqaeDce  wbether  it  be 
lerelkd  at  all.  Another  method  of  plaatiDg  ia,  to  ptoMgh 
the  ground  plain,  keepiD);  the  funowe  ittaight  and  regul»r, 
and  drop  lets  in  every  third  or  fourth  ftirrow.  But,  before 
this  it  done,  the  ground  ahoold  be  ploughed  and  made  ierel 
■ad  fine  with  the  harrow." 

A  writer  for  the  If.  E.  Famer,  vol  ii.  p.  331,  gives  the 
following  as  "  an  easy  and  cbcHf)  method  <a  raising  potatoes : 
On  an  even  and  smooth  piece  of  mowing,  or  pasture  land, 
make  deep,  single  furrows,  with  a  plough,  at  three  feet  dis- 
tance. Fill  these  furrows  with  rye  [or  any  other]  straw, 
and  drc^  yoar  potatoes  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  on  the 
straw.  Then,  wilh  a  hoe,  cover  the  potatoes  by  turning 
down  the  plouf^ed  furrows  upon  them.  They  wiU  require 
no  more  attention  till  they  are  grown.  No  faoeing  will  be 
neeeMary.  The  same  land  may  be  improved  as  a  putnre 
for  sheep,  as  those  animals  wUJ  not  eat,  nor  materially  in- 
jure, the  tops  of  the  potatoes." 

The  gfter-evUwe  of  potatoes  consists  in  harrowing,  hoe- 
ing, weediog,  and  eanhiag  up.  All  potatoes  require  to  be 
esrthed  up ;  that  is,  to  have  at  least  one  indi  in  depth  of 
earth  he^>ed  on  their  roots,  and  extending  six  or  eight 
int^es  round  their  stem.  The  reaeon  is,  that  the  tohos  do 
not,  properly  speaking,  grow  under  the  soil,  but  rather  on,  or 
jtut  portidly  bedded  in  ita  sorface.  Potatoes  shonld,  gene- 
rally, be  hoed  three  times,  Aongh  twice  will  do  in  gnmoA 
not  iofeated  wiA  weeds.  The  last  hoeing  ibaiAA  be  fin- 
ished before  the  plants  are  in  Uossom  ;  o&erwise  tke  plants 
will  be  apt  to  form  a  second  set  of  roots,  which  wo)  noC 
have  time  to  come  to  maturity,  bat  wiH  rob  those  first 
formed  of  their  novrMiment.  If  weeds  are  prevdmt,  they 
should  be  cut  in  or  pidled  out,  hul  the  {dants  shovld  not  be 
earthed  op  in  that  stage  cf  their  growth.  Plaster  of  Paria, 
well  pulverized,  and  applied  to  the  lesvea,  has  a  beueficiai 
effect  on  potatoes. 

jPfocMn^  cf  tke  Mot$tnu.—lt  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  a  eertain  advaot^^e,  in  point  of  produce,  is  obliged  by 
pinching  off  the  blossoms  as  they  tftpear  on  the  plants.  The 
tact  has  been  repeatedly  prored,  and  satnfactorily  accounted 
for,  by  Knight,  who  imagines  that  it  will  add  an  ounce  hi 
weight  to  the  tubers  of  each  plaat,  or  considerably  above  ■ 
Ion  per  acre. 

GoAaimi  the  crop. — It  is  behered  that  cultiratori  aie  »pt 
to  err  by  gatheriikg  fhdr  potatoes  too  earir.  ,  The  iMti 
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contiiuie  to  grow  larger  uid  better  after  lh«  tops  hue  at- 
tained their  full  growth.  The  Hon.  O.  Fiske,  of  Worce^- 
ter,  in  an  address  to  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Socie^, 
uf  s,  "  Xoture  bae  not  aecompligbed  its  maturation  at  tht; 

Eriod  when  the  vines  decay,  and  the  bLrmer  believes  it  to 
lipe.  It  seems  probaUe  Ihat  the  earth,  by  some  un- 
known process,  perfects  its  qualities  after  it  has  attained  its 
growth.  That  potatoes,  which  have  remained  the  whole 
•eaaon  in  the  earth  are  more  farinaceoos,  has  been  ascer^ 
tained."  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  potatoes 
racceed  best  when  planted  eariy  and  dug  late.  But  it  is 
most  advisable  to  harvest  them  before  the  occurrence  of 
those  aoaking  rains,  which  generally  precede  the  setting  in 
of  winter. 

A  mode  of  taking  part  of  a  crop  is  mentioned : — "  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  some  of  the  tubers  have  attained  an 
ea^le  size,  go  along  the  rows,  and  loosen  the  earth  about 
each  plant  with  a  blunt  stick,  taking  two  or  three  of  the 
largest  tubers  from  each,  and  returning  the  earth  caie^y." 

The  most  expeditious  way  of  gathering  a  potato  crop  is, 
first  to  run  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  then  a 
deep  one  in  the  middle,  which  turns  up  most  of  the  roots 
to  tne  surfaee,  f<v  the  purpose  of  picking  up  by  hand.  In 
this  way,  however,  we  should  ^iprehend  some  waste,  and 
should  not  advise  it,  except  where  potatoes  are  plenty,  and 
labour  scarce.  A  hoe  with  prongs,  such  as  is  sold  at  J.  R. 
Newell's  Agricultural  EsuMishment,  No.  53  North  Market 
street,  Boston,  is,  probaUy,  the  best  implement  for  gather- 
ing potatoes. 

Seauing  the  crop. — Mr.  Buel,  of  Albany,  says,  "  There 
are  many  erroneous  notions,  in  regard  to  the  culture  and 
treatment  of  the  potato,  which  every  class  in  society  have 
an  interest  in  exploding,  as  the  root  has  become  a  necessa- 
ry food  for  every  family."  These  errors  consist  in  supposing 
"  Ist  That  potatoes  rfiould  be  grown  on  a  diy,  warm  soil. 
Sd.  That  they  should  be  dried  in  the  sun,  or  washed,  to 
render  them  [deasaot  to  the  eye.  Sd.  That  they  should  be 
l:ept  warm  and  dry  during  winter,  to  fit  them  for  culinary 
uses.  4th.  That  they  should  be  of  large  size."  In  con- 
tradiclton  to  these  popular  opinions,  he  asserts,  '*  Firl,  that 
the  best  potatoes  are  srown  npon  cold,  moist,  but  porous 
and  rich  soils.  Second,  that  it  were  better  the  sun  never 
should  shine  upon  them — that  they  should  be  housed  with 
all  the  dirt  that  adheres  to  diem — that  it  is  beneficial  to  add 
nore  dirt  in  the  bin  err  cade,  to  exdnde  ezlenitl  ur  u 


■DOcli  u  posaible.  And,  third,  tbmt  tbeir  enrue  Aoidd  t* 
kept  moist,  uid  the  atmosphere,  which  smroDads,  u  tittl: 
kbove  the  point  of  freezing  u  possible." 

Potatoes  maybe  kept  during wiater  hi  a  cellar,  free  from 
frost,  or  in  pits  or  caves  in  the  field.  In  the  latter  case,  tltev 
must  be  so  utusted  on  a  dry  knotl,  or  the  Mde  of  a  hill,  as 
to  be  secured  from  the  possibiUty  of  the  pita  being  pervaded 
bj  mter;  and  tbey  must  be  so  covered,  first  with  straw 
and  tbeu  with  toam,  as  to  prevent  tbe  intrusioa  of  Iroet. 
They  may,  likewise,  be  plaeed  in  barrels,  casks,  or  boxes, 
and  if  packed  in  moist  sand,  or  the  loam  of  the  field  in 
which  they  grew,  they  will  be  preserved  better  than  in  al- 
most any  other  situation.  If  they  are  exposed  to  the  sod 
and  tir  till  the  upper  side  acquires  a  green  colour,  they  be- 
come poisoooos. 

Uie. — The  use  of  tbe  potato,  as  an  article  of  diet  both 
for  man  and  beast,  is,  probably,  mere  extensive,  and  iaore 
common,  than  tbat  of  any  other  vegetable  production. 
From  having  no  peculiarity  of  taste,  and  consisting  chi^j 
of  starch,  it  approaches  near  to  tbe  qualities  of  the  flour  of 
grain  \  "  and  for  this  reason,"  says  London,  "  it  is  the  most 
universally  liked,  and  can  be  used  longer  in  eonstrat  suc- 
cession by  the  same  individual  without  becoming  unpalat- 
able, than  any  other  vegetable,  the  seeds  of  grasses  ex- 
cepted." NeiH  observes,  "so  generally  is  it  relished,  ami 
so  nutritious  is  it  accounted,  that,  on  many  tables,  it  now 
appears  almost  every  day  in  the  year." 

An  Essay  on  the  SoUtmm  Tubenmm,  by  H.  C.  Woi>- 
sham,  from  the  Phiiadebihia  JounuU  of  the  MeHeai  and 
Pkyrical  Seiencei,  gives  me  following  sunmary  view  of  the 
excellent  qualities  of  this  superlative  root  : — "  Having  its 
origin  in  a  warm  climate,  h  was  supposed  to  be  intolerant 
of  cold,  and  upon  that  account  incapable  of  cultivation  in  a 
more  northern  clime.  Bat  experience  bas  shown  the  con- 
trary, and  the  potato  is  naturalized  almost  in  every  region. 
With  the  lower  classes  of  people,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  the  Boit  produces,  forming  'flour  without  a 
mill,  and  bread  without  mi  oven ;'  and,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  an  agreeable,  wholesome  dish,  without  expensive 
condiments.  What  resonrees  does  tbe  potato  present  to  tis  ? 
Its  stalk,  considered  as  a  textile  plant,  furnishes  in  Austria 
a  sort  of  flax — when  bnmed,  it  yields  much  potash — its  ap- 
ples, when  ripe  and  crushed,  ferment,  and  give  spirits  by 
distUladon — its  tubercles,  made  into  a  pulp,  are  a  substitnt« 
for  Bo^  hi  bleiwhing.    Cooked  by  steam,  tbe  potato  It  • 
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most  bcalA;  food.  By  different  manipulations  il  fnriisbei 
two  kinds  of  floor,  a  groel  and  a  parenchyma,  which  may 
be  applied  to  increue  the  balk  of  bread  made  trota  ^run. 
TreUed  chymicaUy,  it  ia  converted  into  beer,  vinegar, 
spirits,   &c." 

PRUNINQ. — "  In  pnining  the  apple-tree  and  all  other 
standard  trees,  the  points  of  uie  external  branches  should 
be  every  where  rendered  thin  and  pervious  to  the  light; 
BO  that  the  internal  par.)  of  the  tree  may  not  be  wholly 
shaded  by  the  extemid  parts.  The  light  should  "-  netrate 
deeidy  into  the  tree,  on  every  side;  bnt  not  an)  where 
tbrongh  it.  When  the  pruner  has  judiciously  executed  his 
work,  every  part  of  the  tree,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
will  be  productive  of  fruit ;  and  the  internal  part,  in  unfa- 
vourkble  seasons,  will  rather  receive  protection  than  injt~y 
from  the  external.  A  tree,  thus  pruned,  will  not  only  pn 
duce  much  more  fruit,  but  will  also  be  able  to  support  a 
heavier  load  of  it,  withoat  danger  of  bein;;  broken ;  for  any 
given  weight  will  depress  the  branch,  not  simply  in  propor- 
tion to  its  quantity,  and  its  horizontal  distance  from  the 
point  of  suspension,  by  a  mode  of  action  similar  to  that  of 
die  weight  of  the  beam  of  the  steel-yard;  and  bence  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  suspended  at  one  foot  distance 
from  the  trunk,  will  distress  the  branch,  which  supports  it, 
no  more  than  ten  pounds  at  filleen  feet  distance  would  do 
Every  tree  will,  therefore,  support  a  lai^er  weight  of  fruit, 
without  danger  of  being  broken,  in  proportion  as  the  parts 
of  such  weight  are  made  to  approach  nearer  to  its  centre. 

"  Each  variety  of  the  apple-tree  has  its  own  peculiar 
form  of  growth ;  and  this  it  will  ultimately  assume,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  tn  defiance  of  the  art  of  the  pruner. 
Something  may  nevertheless  be  done  to  correct  whatever 
is  defective.  When  the  growth  of  any  variety  is  weak 
and  reclining,  the  principiJ  stem  should  be  trained  to  a 
eonsiderable  height,  before  it  be  allowed  to  produce  branch- 
es; and  if  any  of  these  take  i  horizontal  or  pendent  direc* 
tion,  they  should  be  regularly  taken  off'.  One  principal 
leading  stem  should  be  encouraged  almost  to  the  summit  of 
die  tree,  to  prevant  a  sndden  division  into  two  large  boughs 
of  neariy  equal  strength  ;  for  the  fork  which  these  form  is 
apt  to  divide  and  break,  when  the  br&nehesarc  loaded  with 
fruit  All  efforts  to  give  young  trees  a  round  and  regularly 
spreading  form,  whilst  in  the  nnrserv,  will  be  ''onnd  injnri- 
ous  in  the  future  stages  of  thor  growth.     Large  branehct 
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■bouU  nrrij  or  never  be  aBapntated." — Smgli^t  Dngtim 
M  Ike  Oatture  o/  the  J^ipU  md  Pear. 

"  Hitt  recommends  that  the  shape  or  figure  of  staodards 
should  be  conical,  like  the  naturaT  grow£  of  the  fir-tiee ; 
and  this  form,  or  the  pyramidal  or  Bub-cylindrical,  is  deci- 
dedly preferred  by  the  French,  and  unirersally  employed 
by  the  Dutch. 

"  7%«  seaton  for  prumag.—Foi  all  the  operations  of 
pruning,  which  are  perfonned  on  the  branches  or  sboota  of 
treea,  it  would  appear  the  period  immediately  before,  oi 
commensurate  with,  the  rising  of  the  sap,  is  the  beet"— > 


"  My  practice  has  been  to  prune  in  the  spring,  beginning 
when  the  buds  have  scarcely  begun  to  swell,  and  ending 
bt^ore  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  But  I  never  Leave 
'ktumps' of  limbs.  Every  branch,  that  is -taken  away,  it 
cut  close  and  even  Tvith  the  stem  or  limb  where  it  grew ; 
and  the  healing  of  the  wound  commences  and  proceeds 
kindly  as  vegetation  advances.  If  the  branch  cut  off  be 
large,  the  wound  should  be  covered  with  some  kind  of  plas- 
ter."— CoL  Picierm^. 

If,  however,  pruning  is  commenced  at  a  proper  stage  of 
the  growth  of  toe  tree,  and  properly  and  seasonably  attend- 
ed to,  it  will  rarely  be  uecessair  to  take  off  a  large  Umb, 
and  small  ones,  if  cut  close  and  smooth,  nay  be  t^en  off 
any  season.  See  remarks  on  pruning  trees  by  a  writer  foi 
Ihe  JV.  E.  Famter,  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 

PUMPKIN. — Cacurbiia  pepo.— The  pumpkin  is  a  native 
of  India.  Loudon  says  there  are  six  species  in  cultivation, 
but  gives  no  description  of  them.  Russell's  Catalogue  eno- 
merates  the  following  varieties : 

FbKM  yiiUow  ftmily  pumpliin,  I      MBmnmh,  {which  ton  gram 
Conmctirui  Gald,  ta  936  lit.  tcfirhl  1 

L.a;^cbeeM,  |      BBvtn  yean,{aJiitiirttolerp.i 

Pumpkins  will  grow  on  any  kind  of  soil,  which  is  pnpa 
for  head-crops,  but  the  land  cannot  be  made  loo  rich  foi 
them.  The  Fanner^t  Asiulant  thinks  they  will  grow  better, 
when  planted  by  themselves,  than  when  raised,  as  usual, 
with  ludiui  com.  "  The  hills,  in  such  case,  should  stand 
about  seven  feet  apart  each  way,  and  a  nomber  of  seeds 
should  be  planted  In  each  hill,  to  make  allowance  for  wbal 
may  be  destroyed  by  insects.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to 
jprotect  them  by  frames,  overed  by  gauxe,  as  directed 
p.  91,  under  the  article  Cucviubr. 
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P-menoHmt. — Pumpkins  msy  be  kept  in  «  cdlar,  for 

ttiis  pnrpose,  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter;  bat  the 
^elUr  must  n.it  be  too  warm ;  and  care  must  be  taken  no! 
to ^reak  off  the  stems,  but  leave  tbese  attached  to  them; 
"otherwise  they  will  soon  commence  rotting,  at  the  places 
where  the  stems  were  broken  off. — Farmer^t  AMrul<ad, 
They  may  likewise  be  preserved  in  mows  of  hay  or  straw, 
or  in  any  dry  situation,  in  which  they  are  secure  from  frost 

U*e. — Loudon  says  of  the  pumpkin,  "Though  common- 
ly cultivated  in  gardens  for  curiosity,  yet,  in  some  of  the 
countrr  villages  in  England,  the  inhiiiitants  grow  it  on 
dunghills,  at  the  backs  of  their  houses,  and  train  the  shoots 
to  a  great  length  over  grass.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  they 
cut  a  hole  in  one  side,  and,  having  taken  out  tiie  seeds,  fill 
the  void  space  with  sliced  apples,  adding  a  littie  sugar  and 
tpice,  and  then,  having  baked  the  whole,  eat  it  with 
butter. — Neill.  Pumpkin-pie,  Abercrombie  says,  is  very 
common  [in  Great  Britain,  and  proverbially  so  in  New 
England.]  On  the  continent  the  fruit  is  a  good  deal  used 
in  soups,  and  also  stewed  and  fried  in  oil  and  butter."  Its 
culinary  uses  in  the  United  States  are  too  well  known  to  . 
need  description  ;  but  some  may  not  be  aware  that  "  Pnmp-  I 
kins  are  escellent  for  fatting  horses.  They,  however,  do  ' 
not  relish  them  at  first ;  and  therefore  must  be  kept  from 
feeding  till  they  are  hungry,  before  the  pumpkins  are  offer- 
ed to  them,  and  let  a  little  salt  be  first  sprinkled  on  tli' 
food ;  when  they  will  soon  grow  fond  of  it,  and  eat 
readily  without  salt" 

Q,UINC£. — Pyrus  eydimia. — The  qaince  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  and  eastero  parts  of  Europe. 

"  Varieties. — Miller  enumerates — 

lbs  D(lMn,  uid  therefcra  thu  maul 
valuablB.  Il  i«  ralber  >  Ay  beam', 
bul  'u  bicbly  cflccned  Ibr  BUmia. 
Idle,  u  Ok  pulp  htt  ihe  proptny  o( 
■HDiuv  a  Gaa  paipta  li-*  -~  ''-* 
coma  (7  btid| ' 


rom  I 

ffer-  1 

this  \ 

It  11  I 


oModK  oi--- 
IV  spplA-quince,  ir 
The  PorUcal   quii 


couiM^ btidg  preptmd. 
IV  mild  ud  cMabla  quiiK«,  !■■  lu*- 

•*  Propagatum. — Genially  by  layers,  but  also  by  cut- 
tings ;  and  aj^roved  sorts  may  be  perpetuated  by  giidUng. 
In  propagating  for  slocks,  notiiing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  remove  the  lower  shoots  from  the  laiver,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  clean  stem  as  high  as  the  graft ;  but  tor  frait-bearing 
trees,  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  tree  to  a  rod,  till  it  has 
attahied  four  ^r  five  feel  in  height,  and  can  support  itself 
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miri^t  It  if  seldtnn  planted  but  u  a  standard  in  tbe  or 
.■ba^  and  a  very  few  treeg  are  sufficient  for  a  family. 

"  Tbe  time  of  planting,  tbe  mode  of  bearing,  and  all  tbr 
otber  pajticulan  of  calture,  are  tbe  aanit:  aa  for  tbe  apple 
and  pear." — Letidoa. 

"  Tbe  >tem  of  tbe  quince  is  employed  for  tbe  receptioii 
of  apple  and  pear  graits,  and  bas  tbe  property  of  giving 
to  tbe  fhut  it  bean  greater  precocity,  an  increased  size,  and 
improved  flavonr ;  but  witb  tbis  drawback,  that  '  tbe  quan- 
tity IB  small,  and  tbe  product  short-lived,  as  tbe  age  c^  tbe 
tree  seldom  exceeds  ten  at  twelve  yean.'  Tbe  quince- 
tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  tbe  worm  called  tbe  borer, 
tbe  same  as  tbe  ^pie-tree  and  the  pear-tree,  and  tbe  same 
remedies  are  recomntended. 

Ute. — "  The  fruit  is  not  eaten  raw;  but,  stewed,  or  iu 
pies  or  tarts,  along  with  apples,  is  much  esteemed.  la 
-worectionary  it  forms  an  excellent  marmalade  and  syrup. 
When  apples  are  fiat,  and  have  lost  their  flavour,  Fonytb 
observes,  a  quince  or  two,  in  a  pie  or  pudding,  will  add  p 
quickness  to  them.  In  medicine,  the  expressed  juice,  re- 
peatedly taken  in  small  quantities,  is  said  to  be  cooling, 
astringent  and  stomachic.  A  mucilage  prepared  t'rom  tbe 
seeds  was  formerly  much  in  use,  but  is  now  supplanted  by 
the  simple  gums." — Loudon,  '*  This  fruit  is  generally  boi(> 
ed  and  eaten  witb  sugar,  in  which  form  it  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  cases  of  dysentery.  Five  gallons  of  the  juice 
of  quinces,  mixed  with  twenty-five  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
fermented,  affords  a  delicious  wine.  By  boiling  the  kemela 
of  qninces  in  water,  a  mucilage  is  extracted,  which  is  often 
used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  gum  Arabic 
Q,uinces  are  excellent  in  ^iple-pies,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  fourth  quince  to  three  fourths  apple,  with  some  thin 
slices  of  candied  lemon-peel  or  citron." — Doia.  Eneyc. 

RADISH. — Rapluinua  $atma. — Tbe  garden-radish  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1584. 

Varieliet. — Mr.  Russell's  Catalogue  contains  tbe  follow- 
ing :— 

Early  rint-top  icariM,  (a  Mfxri-  I  Long  nlnua, 

or  aarl,]  I  Cherry,  or  ■rariel  tnmjpKtioted, 

Early  BwM,  I  White  inniipHHitad, 

Lois  while  •ununer,  or  Napta,  |  Vi<dM-eolMEBd  iBnip-ntud, 

rurpla-ibon  top,  |  Black  (all,  «  S|>cii>ii. 

Propagolion. — All  tbe  varieties  are  raistd  frcm  seed. 
Sod  and  tilvalion. — Tfae  soil  should  be  lii^ht  sod  mellow 
wrll  broken  by  digging.     A  scattering  of  die  smaller  grow- 
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ng  sorts  msv  be  sown  uoong  some  broad-CMt  crops  of 
larger  gromb,  such  ta  spinage,  lettuce  aod  oaionj  it  mav 
also  be  drilled  between  wide  rows  of  beans,  or  on  grouod 
iulcnded  to  be  sown  with  a  late  spring  crop. 

Time*  of  tomnp — "To  bave  a  conata"'*  succession  of 
radishes  at  table,  the  seeds  should  be  sow.:'i  once  a  fort 
night,  from  April  £oi  the  last  of  March]  to  August  Bu 
in  midsummer  they  sooner  grow  sticky  and  strone,  than  ii 
spring  or  fall.  Tbey  must  therefore  be  eaten  wbile  they 
arc  yonng.  I  have  had  better  success  with  tliose  sown  in 
August  than  in  any  other  month." — Deane. 

Seedf  proeets  in  towiiu/,  and  common  cidlwe. — "  Sow  eacL 
sort  separately ;  and  for  a  bed  four  feet  six  inches  by  twelve 
feet,  two  ounces  of  seed  will  be  required  of  the  spring 
sorts,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  for  the  autumn  varieties 
All  the  kinds  may  be  sown  either  broad-oast  or  in  drills ; 
but  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  allowing  the  roots  to  be  drawn 
regularly,  with  leu  waste.  If  you  sow  broad-cast,  it  !•  a 
good  method  to  make  beds  four  or  five  feet  wide,  wth  al- 
leys between,  a  foot  wide,  the  earth  of  which  may  be  used 
to  rsose  the  beds,  or  not,  as  the  season  may  make  it  desira- 
ble to  keep  the  beds  dry  or  moist.  Avoid  sowing  exce»- 
aively  thick,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  tops  run,  and  the  roots 
stringy.  Rake  in  the  seed  well,  full  half  an  inch  deep, 
leaving  none  on  the  surface  to  attract  birds.  If  you  trace 
drills,  let  them  be,  for  the  spindle-rooted  kinds,  huf  an  incli 
deep,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  asunder;  for  the 
amall  turnip-rooted,  three  quartere  of  an  inch  deep,  and  four 
or  fire  inches  asunder ;  and  for  the  black  turnip  or  Spanish, 
six  or  eight  inches  asunder,  because  the  root  grows  to  the 
size  of  a  middle-sized  turnip.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  thin  them  so  as  to  leave  the  spindle-rooted  about 
two  inches  square  distance,  and  the  other  sorts  three,  four, 
or  five,  leaving  the  most  space  to  the  respective  sorts  in 
free,  growing  weather.  In  dry,  warm  weather,  water  pretty 
frequently  ;  this  swells  the  roots,  and  makes  them  mild  and 
crisp. " — Aiercrombie. 

"This  root  being  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  the  fol 
lowing  method  is  recommended  for  raising  ibem  : — Talct 
equal  quantities  of  buck-whcst  bran,  and  fresh  borse-dung, 
and  mix  (hem  well  and  plcntifiilly  in  the  ground  by  dig- 
ging. Suddenly  after  this  a  great  fermentation  will  be 
produced,  and  numbers  of  toad-slools  will  start  up  in  foity- 
eight  hours.  Dig  the  ground  ever  afijain,  and  so^v  the  seed, 
and  the  radishes  will  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  be  free 
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363  RHUBABB. 

from  the  attacks  of  insects.  Buck-vfaeat  breo  is  ui  ezed- 
lent  manure  of  itself." — Farmer'i  Auulant. 

Vke. — "  Formerly  the  leaves  were  often  boiled  and  ealcn ; 
but  now  the  roots  are  chiefly  employed.  These  are  eaten 
raw  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  young 
seedling  leaves  are  often  used  with  cresses  and  mus- 
tard, as  small  salad ;  and  radish-seed  pods,  when  of  plump 
growth,  but  still  young  and  green,  arc  used  to  increase  the 
variety  of  vegetable  pickles,  and  art  considered  a  tolerable 
substitute  for  capers." — Loudtm, 

"  Radishes  are  esteemed  aperient,  attennatiDg  and  anti- 
scorbutic :  when  eaten  in  moderate  quantilies,  they  are  in 
a  certain  measure  salubrious  to  persons  of  strong  habits  t 
but  are,  in  general,  apt  to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
flatulency  in  those  whose  stomachs  are  relaxed.  No  rad- 
ishes, however,  ought  to  be  eaten  when  old,  or  after  having 
been  kept  some  time,  as  they  are  then  utteriy  indigestible, 
and  render  the  breath  very  offensive. — Dom.  Ewyc. 

Dr.  C^jper  observes  that  "  Radishes  ought  to  be  sown 
in  rich  eronad,  and  carefully  tended,  so  as  to  grow  qnicUy ' 
if  not,  uey  are  becMae  stringy,  in  which  state  they  are 
very  unwholesome  and  indigestible." 

Seed. — "  Radishes  that  are  for  seed  require  much  room, 
as  they  grow  to  a  large  size.  For  this  purpose  some  of  the 
most  thriity  ones  should  be  left  standing ;  or  else  be  trans- 
planted to  a  place  where  each  shall  have  as  much  room  u 
nearly  a  yard  square.  The  ripeness  of  the  seed  is  known 
by  the  pods  turning  brown.  For  this  ponwse  the  seedft 
must  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  because  they  ripen  slow- 
ly."— Deone. 

For  forcing  raduhet,  hot-beds,  and  culture  proper  for  hot- 
bed productions,  should  be  resorted  to.  See  Einye.  of 
Gard.  p.  596. 

RHUBARB.— ftieuw.— There  are  three  spedes  ol  this 
plant  in  cultivation— the  H.  rhaponticwn,  a  native  of  Asia  ; 
A.  hybridam,  abo  a  native  of  Asia,  and  R.  pabnalum,  a  na- 
tive of  Tnrtary,  distinguished  by  its  elegant  palmate  leaves, 
and  conaidered  as  the  true  Turkey  or  Russia  rhubarb. 

Propagalion  and  cidtare. — "  All  the  sorts  may  be  raised 
cither  from  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots.  If  from  seed, 
which  is  the  best  mode,  sow  in  light,  deep  earth,  in  spring ; 
and  the  plants,  if  kept  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,- will  he 
It  for  I  ran  spl  anting  in  autumn,  and  for  the  neit  spring. 
When  the  roots  are  divided,  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  a 
Sud  OD  the  crown  of  each  section:    they  may  b;  planted 
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where  they  are  fiuallf  to  remain.  When  a  plaatation  is  'o 
be  made,  the  ground,  which  should  be  light  and  rathur 
sandy,  but  well  manured,  should  be  trenched  three  spits,  or 
as  deep  as  the  sub-soil  will  admit,  adiling  a  manuring  of 
well  rotted  hot-bed  dung.  Then  plant  in  rows,  thr«e  feel 
fride  by  two  feet,  in  the  rows  for  the  R.  r/uumUieum  »ndpat- 
NiaJum,  and  five  feel  by  three  feet  in  the  rows  for  the 
R.  hgbridmt.  Xo  other  culture  ia  required  than  keeping 
(he  ground  free  of  weeds,  occasionally  stirring  it,  during 
■ununer,  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  adding  a  dressing 
of  well  rotted  maaare  every  autumn  or  spring,  stirring  the 
ground  as  deep  as  possible.  Some  never  allow  the  Sower- 
stalks  to  produce  flowers;  and  othen  cut  them  over  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  being  exhausted  by  the  production  of  seeds.  The 
former  seems  the  preferable  method,  as  the  flower-stalks  of 
plants  cannot,  like  the  leaves,  be  considered  as  preparing 
a  reserve  of  nourishment  for  the  roots. 

BltuiiMng. — "  The  advantages  of  blanching  the  stalks  of 
rhubarb,  for  culinary  purposes,  have  been  pointed  out  by 
T.  Hare,  Esq.— //ort.  Trane.  vol.  ii.  '  These  are  two-fold, 
namely,  the  desirable  qualities  of  improved  appearance  and 
flavour,  and  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary  to 
render  it  agreeable  to  the  palate,  since  the  leaf-stalks,  when 
blanched,  are  infinitely  less  harsh  than  those  grown  under 
the  full  influence  of  light,  in  an  open  situation.'  It  may 
either  be  blanched  by  earthing  up  the  roots  early  in  spring, 
or  earthen  puts  may  be  used,  as  in  blanching  sea-kale. 

Taking  the  itidk». — "  Remove  a  little  earui,  and,  bending 
down  the  leaf  you  would  remove,  slip  it  off  from  the 
crown  without  breaking,  or  using  the  knife.  The  stallts 
are  fit  to  use,  when  the  leaf  is  hdf  expanded ;  but  a  larger 
produce  is  obtuned  by  letting  Ihcm  remain  till  in  full  ex- 
pansion, as  is  practised  by  the  market-gardeners.  The 
stalks  are  tied  in  bundles  of  a  dozen  and  upwards,  and  thus 
exposed  for  sale. 

To  taee  leed. — "  Leave  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
dower-stalks  to  perfect  their  seeds,  which  they  will  do  in 
July  and  A^ignst 

Uae. — "The  two  first  species  are  cultivated  entirely,  and 
the  third,  in  gardens,  principallv,  for  the  petioles  of  the  root- 
leaves,  whii^  are  peeled,  cut  down,  and  formed  into  tarts 
and  pies  in  the  manner'  of  apples  and  gooseberries.  The 
R.  Inbridum  afibrds  the  most  abundant  and  succulent  supply 
for  Uiis  purpose." — Loudon. 
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ROLLER. — This  is  a  heftvy  cyliudnciJ  iDstrunient,  to 
pus  over  lands,  render  them  more  comp&ct,  and  answer 
other  useful  puqroses  in  field  husbandry  and  g^irdening. 
Hany  of  the  complaints  we  hear,  of  seeds  not  growing, 
arise  from  their  not  being  rolled.  Many  seeds  will  not 
veiietate  at  all,  and  many  others  will  vegetate  slowly, 
feebly,  and  unequally,  if  the  ground  be  not  rolled  soon  afier 
the  seed  is  sown.  "  Those  rollers  which  are  cut  out  or 
free-atone,  bding  heavier  than  wooden  ones,  are  best  to 
•mooth  and  harden  the  alleys  in  gardens.  But  wooden 
ones  answer  better  in  tillage,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
large.  A  roller  for  field-husbandry  should  he  five  or  six 
feet  long;  so  that  it  may  perfonn  much  in  a  short  time, 
being  drawn  by  a  horse  or  yoke  of  oxen,  for  either  of  which 
it  may  be  easily  harnessed.  It  should  be  made  perfectly 
round  and  smooth,  that  it  may  be  drawn  the  more  easily, 
and  press  the  ground  more  equally  in  all  parts.  And  il 
thould  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  diameter 
Being  lai^^  the  pressure  will  be  greater,  and  the  surface 
will  be  the  more  level." — Deane. 

Where  there  is  no  roller  on  the  premises,  the  following 
is  recommended  as  a  substitute : — After  the  seed  is  sown, 
and  the  ground  well  raked,  take  a  board  or  boards,  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  bed  ;  lay  them  flat  on  the  groaod  ;  be- 
ginning at  one  edge  of  the  bed,  walk  the  whole  lengdi  of 
the  board ;  this  will  press  the  soil  on  the  seed  ;  then  shift 
the  hoard,  till  you  have  thus  gone. over  the  whole  bed ;  and 
in  dry  weather,  cover  your  beds,  for  forty-eight  hours,  with 
boards  laid  flat  on  the  soil,  and  the  seeds  will  come  up  al- 
most immediately.  If  no  boards  are  at  hand,  tread  in  the 
seed  with  your  feet,  or  strike  on  the  bed  with  the  blad*  '>f 
your  spade  or  shovel. 

ROSE.— .Sfee  Flowers,  p.  126. 

ROSEMARY. — Rotmarimu  officinalu. — "  The  rosemarj 
is  a  hardy  undei^shnib,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  n  rtn  evergreen,  rising  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
though  rarely.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  linear,  dork^reeo 
above,  and  grayish  or  whitish  underneath ;  the  blossoms  are 
of  a  pale  blue  colour.    The  whole  plant  is  highly  aromatic. 

"  Varuiiet. — ^These  are, 

The  grvea,  or  comntoo.  |    The  gnhl^triped,  |    TIm  nlvcrHtriped. 

Culture. — The  green  is  hardiest  as  a  plant,  and  is  the 
■^'Tt  generally  used.  The  finest  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 
•own  either  broad-cast  or  in  drills,  six  inches  apart  This 
plant  is  also  propagated  by  cuttings  and  sucken.     "  Planted 
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bi  dtc  momth  of  Much,  six  inches  wart,  and  iDserted  two 
thirds  of  their  length  in  the  grotind,  they  will  take  root 
freel}',  and,  by  the  month  of  September,  be  fit  for  tratw- 
plantinji;  wherever  destdced  to  remain." — M^Mahon. 

RUE. — Ruia  grao^oieiu. — This  i^  as  under-shnib,  an 
evergreen,  which  prefers  a  light  soil,  and  is  easily  piopa- 
eated  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  Mr.  Armstrong  says,  *^itB 
beauty  is  much  increased  by  lopping  the  brandies  close  to 
die  earth  every  fourth  year." 

Ute. — Boerhaave  recommends  the  leaves  of  rue  as  of 
great  service  to  persons  of  cold,  phl^:matic  habits;  as  they 
quicken  the  circulatiou,  dissolve  viscid  or  tenacious  juices, 
remove  obstructions,  and  promote  the  fluid  secretions^  Mr. 
Wilson,  iu  his  Economy  of  ike  Ktlcken  Garden,  says,  "The 
most  eflectual  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  observation,  was  effected  by  an  infusion  id 
the  tops  of  me,  given  in  gin  to  the  patient,  in  the  morning, 
fasting." 

SAGE. — SaimaofficmaUt. — Sage  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe.     Its  varieties  are, 

Tbe  red,  1   The  mall-leaved  rreea,  or  tan 

The  broad-kawd,  or  bdnmic,  of  nitue. 

Tttegnea,  \ 

Ettimate  of  sorts. — ■"  The  red  is  the  priacipal  sort  in  culi- 
nary use,  having  the  most  agreeable  and  the  fullest  flavour; 
the  green  is  next  in  estimation  with  the  cook ;  but  the 
small-leaved  is  generally  preferred  to  those  to  eat  as  a  raw 
herb,  and  for  decocdons  ;  while  the  broad-leaved,  balsamic 
species  is  the  most  efficacious  in  a  medical  way,  and  is  also 
a  tea-herb.  However,  any  of  the  sorts  may  be  occasionally 
used  for  these  alternate  purposes. 

Cabure. — "  They  are  all  propagated  alike,  by  seeds  or 
suckers,  and  by  portions  of  old  roots,  and  grow  well  in  any 
soil  not  positively  wet  Till  three  or  four  years  old,  they 
have  a  healthy  and  agreeable  appearance,  forming  full  and 
regular  tufts ;  but,  after  this  period,  tbey  lose  the  centid 
branches,  and  even  become  ragged  and  broken  at  the 
edges.  The  treatment  already  suggested  for  rue  might  be 
useful  for  sage.  Under  it,  the  roots  would  probably  renew 
their  rigour,  and  throw  out  new  and  healthy  shoots ;  but 
of  this  theory  we  have  no  experience  " — Arvutrong. 

Use. — "  The  leaves  are  used  in  KtuiBnga  and  sauces,  for 
many  kinds  of  luscious  and  strong  meats,  as  well  as  to  im-> 
prove  the  flavour  of  various  articles  of  cookery.     The  do- 
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ooction  ctlled  ga^t.-lea  k  luaalty  made  from  otie  vtniety^ 
die  small-lfaved  green,  vr  sage  of  virtue ;  but  any  of  the 
otfaeis  are  equally  fit  for  this  purpose." — Loadon. 

t>  <  LSIFY,  or  OYSTER  PLANT. — TVagopogon  porri- 
fbliu$. — The  salsify  is  a  hardy  bienuial,  a  native  of  £ng- 
Una.  The  roo:  U  long  and  tapering,  of  «fleshy  white  sub- 
stance ;  the  herb  Bmoolh,  glaucous,  and  rising  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  Uie  leek;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  closing  soon  after  mid- 
day; the  seed,  as  in  other  species  of  goat's  beard,  is  re- 
markable for  hsTing  attached  to  it  a  broad  feathery  erown. 

QJtare. — "  It  resembles  a  small  parsnep  in  its  appearance 
It  is-  raised  annually  from  seeds,  and  as  easily,  requiring 
DO  more  care  than  thecan'ot.     Itbearsa  tolerable  crop. 

U»e. — "In  this  country  it  is  parboiled,  and  then  fried 
either  in  batter  or  without.  It  forms  an  admirable  garnish 
for  boiled  fowls  or  turkies.  In  its  taste  it  so  strongly  re- 
sembles the  oyster,  that,  when  sliced  and  fried  in  batter,  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it  If  our  gardeners 
would  introduce  it  into  the  market,  end  our  citizens  once 
try  it,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  ever  failing  hereafter 
to  be  raised.  It  is  in  eating  from  November  to  May,  pre- 
cisely the  period  in  which  our  vegetable  market  is  most 
deficient  in  variety." — Jolai Lou!eU,E»q.  in  Mats.  Agr.  Repot. 

"The  stalks  of  the  tragopogon  may  be  cnt  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  dressed  like 
asparagus,  in  which  they  eat  very  tender  and  welt." — Rear 
Cyclopedia. 

SAVORY.— Soturya.— Two  species  of  this  plant  are 
cultivated — the  winter  and  tvmmer  savory. 

Winter  toDory  is  a  hardy  under-shrub,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy.  The  shoots  are  furnished  with 
two  narrow,  stiff  leaves,  an  inch  long,  placed  opposite  at 
each  joint,  and  from  the  base  of  these  a  few  small  leaves 
proceed  in  clusters.  It  produces  whitish  flowers  in  Hay 
and  June. 

Sanmer  savory  is  a  hardy  annual,  a  native  of  Italy.  TTie 
branches  are  slender,  erect,  and  about  a  foot  high  ;  leaves 
apposite,  and  almost  an  inch  In  length.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

Oilture. — Winter  savory  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  u 
propagated  from  seeds  or  slips  ;  summer  savory,  from  seeds 
only.  Both  sorts  will  grow  on  almo^it  any  soil,  and  it  is 
Mid  that  the  winter  kind  grows  best  on  barren  soils. 
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V»e. — "  Both  the  Buromer  and  winter  uvorf  hftve  long 
Deeo  cultivated  for  culinary  vnd  medicinal  purposes.  Their 
wana,  aromatic,  pungent  leaves  are  much  esteemed  in  sal- 
ads :  formerly,  they  were  employed  medicinally,  with  a 
riew  to  attenuate  viscid  humours,  to  dispel  flatulency,  and 
to  increase  the  appetite.  According  to  Professor  Bradley, 
this  herb,  when  dry,  and  put  into  a  bed,  possessei  the 
remarkable  property  of  expelling  fleas." — Dm.  Encye. 

SEA'KALE.— Oovito  montima.— The  sea-kale  grows 
spontaneously  00  many  parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  Great  Britain. 
The  inhabitants  watch  when  the  shoots  begin  to  push  up  the 
sand  and  gravel,  in  March  aiid  April,  when  tbey  cot  off  the 
young  shoots  and  leaf-«tocks,  then  blanched  and  tender, 
and  boil  them  as  greens. 

Ute. — "  The  young  spring  shoots,  and  the  stdks  of  the 
unfolding  leaves,  blanched  by  rising  through  the  natural 
ground  in  a  wild  state,  or  by  earthing  up  in  gardens,  are 
the  parts  used  ;  and,  when  boiled,  and  dressed  like  aspara- 
gus, are  not  inferior  to  that  vegetable.  They  form  also  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  soups.  Sometimes  the  ribs  of  the 
large  leaves  are  peeled  and  dressed  as  asparagus,  after  the 
plaot  has  ceased  to  send  up  young  growths.  By  forcing, 
sea-kale  may  be  had  in  perfection  from  November  tilt  Maf, 
a  period  including  all  the  dead  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
remarked  by  Nicol,  that  vegetables  are  seldom  improved 
by  forcing,  but  that  sea-kale  forms  an  exception,  the  forced 
shoots  produced  at  mid-winter  being  more  crisp  and  delicat* 
in  flavour  than  those  procured  in  the  natural  way  in  April  m 
May.  Sir  George  Maekenzie  (Caled.  Hort.  Mem.  vol  i 
313)  observes,  that  sea-kale  cannot  easily  be  overdone  in 
cooking,  and  that,  after  being  well-boiled,  it  should  he 
thoroughly  drained,  and  then  suffered  to  remain  a  few 
minutes  before  the  fire,  that  a  further  portion  of  moisture 
may  be  exhaled." — LmuUm. 

John  Lowell,  Esq.,  in  a  communication,  published  in  the 
Mast.  Agr.  Jootnai,  says,  "  It  is  very  hardy — grows  in  ant 
tolerable  soil — is  perennial,  and  costs  not  half  the  labour 
bestowed  on  asparagus.  It  may  be  raised  from  the  seed 
or  from  tbi  root,  and  fifty  plants,  occupying  a  very  small 
space,  will  supply  a  single  family.  In  its  taste  it  resembles 
the  cauliflower.  The  only  labour  it  requires,  is,  to  cover  it 
with  sand  or  earth,  or  with  pots  or  boxes  in  March,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  tight,  and  to  blanch  it,  or  make  it  white.  If 
not  blanched,  it  is  neither  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  nor  so  ten* 
der,  nor  w  'elicste  to  the  taste,  as  if  blanched.     It  should  bo 
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dioroaglily  boiled,  and  is  better  if  boiled  in  milk  Bad  water. 
U  sbould  be  served  op  like  MaliAowers,  with  melted  batter. 
It  comet  io  at  a  season  in  which  onr  vegetables  in  thta 
country  are  very  deficient" 

Mr.  Armstrong  says,  "  In  November,  whether  your  bed 
has  been  filled  with  ptanta  or  with  seedlings,  be  careful  to 
cover  them  with  a  thick  coat  of  well'rotted  dung,  and  so 
•OOD  in  the  spring  or  summer  as  you  find  them  pushing 
through  this  covering,  put  over  each  a  garden-pot  inverted, 
having  firat  flopped  the  bottom  holes.  The  signal  for  cat- 
ting b  wht-\  the  plants  have  arisen  about  Uiree  inchea 
above  the  surface." 

SILK. — The  TollowiDg  article,  on  a  subject,  whose  im- 
portance b  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated  in  the  United 
States,  wsa  written  expressly  for  this  work,  at  the  reqneat 
of  the  compiler,  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  a  practical,  as 
well  aa  scientific  knowledge  of  the  processes  pursued  is 
Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  : — 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  du^,  which  was  imposed 
on  man  almost  coeval  with  the  creation.  It  bears  with  it 
the  sanctity  of  a  primeval  ordinance,  and  is  irresistibly  en- 
dearing, inasmuch  as  it  admirably  snits  onr  nature,  so  as 
to  promote,  in  a  singular  degree,  health  and  comfort,  vigoni 
and  clearness  of  mind  ;  the  blessing  on  a  ready  compliance 
with  this  divine  law  is  evident  from  the  happiness  which 
flows  therefrom,  and  which  would  make  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  land,  under  some  better  advantages  of  education,  the 
greatly  favoured  order  of  society.  It  is  at  the  table  of  their 
own  providing,  that  the  nation  is  entertained — it  is  to  the 
vigour,  and  to  the  faithfulness  of  their  arm,  that  it  trusts 
for  its  security. 

All  hail,  Agriculture  and  its  noble  bands!  On  Ae  fra- 
grant earth  their  appointed  labour  is  performed ;  their  dome 
is  the  pure  vault  of  heaven,  and  their  employ  is  diat  by 
Mercy  assigned  for  the  renovation  of  our  race.  There, 
unce  the  days  of  old,  has  been  the  firm  foundation  of  na- 
tional greatness  and  promerity ;  and  there  it  must  remain 
until  the  end  of  time.  It  is  to  those  purposes,  that  com- 
prehensive and  active  minds  would  find  delight  in  directing 
their  powers,  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  field  to  ex- 
plore, end  of  the  greatness  of  the  results  to  be  expected. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  roughness  of  the  New  Eng- 
land soil  and  climate,  and  much  more  than  ever  was  true. 
Since  the  lime  of  the  Pilgrims,  however,  what  harshness 
there  was  hss  been  softened,  and  the  climate,  in  our  daya^ 
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I>  butening  to  take  its  nak  tmong  the  laost  f&voared  foi 
tempenture  and  healthfulness.  When  the  eye  roams  smong 
oui  hills  aod  vales,  where  can  we  meet  with  a  more  de- 
lightful variety?  or  a  choice  of  aapects,  tmd  eituatioDS,  sc 
valuable  for  agricultunl  purposes  i  Some  of  oar  land  is 
bard  to  work,  because  it  wants  a  more  thorough  cultivation ; 
and  some  abounds  with  rocks,  that  we  may  find  there 
the  best  materials  for  our  dwelUogs.  What  is  there  want- 
ing, then,  to  niake  of  ^ew  England  a  vast  garden  ?  Nod^ 
ing,  but  contt.Dted  labour,  and  intelligence  to  direct  it— 
and  that  we  hare.  Let  all  awake,  then,  and  try  to  improve, 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  natural  abilities  of  die  country— 
and  we  shall  find,  that,  far  from  any  canse  of  discourage- 
ment, we  are  greatly  favoured. 

To  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  potatoes,  we  have  discov- 
ered (in  late  years)  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  wool,  even,  of  Merino;  and  in 
a  wonderfully  short  time,  sJl  over  the  land,  there  are  great 
sheep-folds.  There  are  also  maaufactures  that  employ  all 
that  wool,  and  much  more,  and  provide  us  with  eunfort^ 
ble  and  handsome  ciolhing. 

There  are  other  mines  yet  uuexploied.  To  the  indus- 
trious and  active,  the  prize  must  belong ;  and  to  them,  we 
wish  to  point  out  the  article  of  bilk,  as  one  most  deserving 
their  attentioa.  What  is  there^  that  the  soil  can  yield,  so 
rich  as  silk,  and  that  can  be  obtained  with  so  easy  a  labour? 
Excepting  the  first  raising  tmd  planting  of  the  mulberry- 
trees,  all  the  work  can  be  performed  by  women,  children, 
and  aged  people.  We  are  fully  and  sufficiently  satisfied, 
that  this  noble  article  may  be  made  a  staple  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  it,  in  a 
private  and  national  point  of  view,  are  so  important,  that 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  devoting  a  few 
pages  of  this  volume  to  that  interesting  subject — hoping 
that  they  may  prove  acceptable  and,  eventusJiy,  useful  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

The  raising  of  silk  ia  not  altogether  novel  in  our  land : 
many  individuals  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have 
attended  to  it  for  a  number  of  years,  with  much  advan- 
tage; and  it  is  a  fact  fully  established,  that  the  smi 
and  climate  are  congenial  to  the  fiourishir.g  growth  of  the 
mulbeny;  and  that  the  silk-worms  will  thrive  in  New 
England,  under  proper  management,  as  well  as  they  do  is 
most  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  raising  of  silk  is  the  rilal 
sinew  of  the  community.    Without  any  further  i«ntrkf^ 
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we  shaU  enter,  therefore,  Q^<m  die  sabject,  tod  set  down, 
first,  such  praeticsl  informftdoii  u  relates  to  the  rusiiig  of 
mulheny-trees. 

The  iDtilbMTy  and  die  silk-worm  are  natives  of  Asia. 
They  were  both  unluiowii  ia  Eun^  until  the  year  655— 
when  the  empera*  JostiniaD  sent  two  monks  to  Serinda, 
in  India,  from  whence  they  brought  to  Constantinople  the 
seed  of  those  precious  ioaecls,  and  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  their  management  Thus  U)ey  laid  the  foundation 
(rf  those  superb  silk  manafactares,  which,  for  near  sepen 
hundred  years,  flwirished  in  Greece,  at  Athens,  at  Thebes, 
and  /oriuth.  Before  that  time,  the  great  of  the  etrtb, 
alone,  conid  afford  to  clothe  themselves  with  silk ;  the 

Erice  of  which  was  wei^t  for  weight  in  gold.  About  six 
undred  years  after,  the  culture  of  silk  was  introduced  from 
Greece  into  Italy;  and  from  thence  into  France,  in  the 
fear  1494>  Since  those  days,  it  has  spread  over  all  the 
(oathem  and  midland  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  now  cultirst- 
ed  with  snccesa  as  fsr  north  as  Prussia,  where  the  mul- 
herry-ffee  resists  the  most  rignrons  winters  without  injury. 
There  are  two  different  species  of  mulbeny,; — the  black, 
wbidi  is  cultivated  for  its  excellent  fruit,  of  a  dtiii  crimson 
colour,  almost  black;  and  is  a  tree  of  slower  growA  than 
the  white ;  the  leaves  are  larger,  of  a  darker  green,  thicker 
tnd  stronger.  The  silk-worms  will  eat  them  for  Uie  want 
of  better,  but  they  do  not  thrive  upon  them,  and  the  silk  is 
coarse  and  inferior.  The  white  mnlberTy-tree  bears  »  white, 
or  ligbt  pink  fruit ;  and  its  leaves  are  the  most  congeaial 
food  for  these  precious  insects ;  is  of  a  quicker  growth,  and 
does  not  come  to  so  large  a  size  as  the  black.  The  white 
mulberry  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  beare  our  severest  win- 
ters without  any  apparent  injury ;  will  last  a  §re>t  many 
years,  and,  if  cut  down  close  to  the  ground*  will  send  up 
many  suckers  all  around,  and  resist  destruction  for  severu 

S'eare.  There  are  many  kinds  erf  whi'e  mulberry,  the 
eaves  of  which  differ  in  point  of  merit  as  a  food  for  the 
silk-worm.  Some  are  of  a  small  size,  earlier,  and  more 
lender ;  and,  on  that  account,  are  cultivated  as  the  most 
proper  for  the  worms  when  first  bom ;  others  are  lat^e, 
and  of  a  peculiar  quality,  which  suits  the  taste  of  Uie 
worms,  upon  which  they  thrive  best,  and  make  the  hand- 
somest silk.  In  France  and  Italv,  they  universally  graft 
(he  wild  stocks  with  those  sorts  which  experience  has 
MUghl  them  111  be  the  most  valuable. 

&t  this  early  stag?  of  the  burin<>*f  with  iis.  il  would  tw 


for  the  preieat,  is,  to  sow  mulbeny-aeed,  raise  the  young 
pluits  as  in  a  nursery,  reject  those  whereon  thorns  appear, 
as  being  the  wildest,  and  bearing  the  smallest  leaves ;  also 
those  ^a*  have  thick,  coarse,  hairy  leaves.  Save  llijsc 
that  have  the  largest  and  handsomest  smooth  leaves ;  tlie 
worms  eat  them  more  readilv^  ind  experience  has  shown 
that  they  thrit  i  best  npon  them,  make  more  silic,  and  of  a 
better  quality.  The  best  plants  for  earliness  and  superioH- 
ty  of  leaves,  should  be  set  out  and  noted ;  as  they  may 
hereafter  furnish  scions  for  graning.  Upon  a  dry  soil,  the 
mulberry- trees  do  not  grow  much  taller  than  oar  largest 
peach-trees ;  but  they  arc  stouter  and  thicker  set.  Their 
roots,  which  are  of  a  remarkably  bright  gold  colour,  (that 
of  silk,)  ex'end  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  they  ought 
uol  to  be  planted,  on  dist  aceonnt,  nearer  than  thirty  feet 
from  tree  to  tree. 

As  the  nthering  of  leaves  too  soon  woald  injure  the 
growth  and  consthntion  of  the  trees,  we  wonid  recommend 
that  no  leaves  should  be  gathered  from  them  antil  afier  the 
fifth  year.  In  the  mean  time  plantations  may  be  made  fur 
immediate  use,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  drills,  at  a  conveni- 
ent distance ;  planting  beans  or  potatoes  between,  to  keep 
the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  The  second  year  after  sow- 
ing, these  seedlings  might  be  cut  down  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground,  and  would  give 
a  second  crop  the  same  season.  In  the  silk  countries,  they 
laise  seedlings  in  rows  for  the  first  feeding  of  the  worms  ; 
these  young  plants,  putting  out  their  leaves  earlier  than 
the  old  trees,  and  being  more  tender,  are  better  adapted  for 
the  worms  in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence.  They  also 
plant  the  mulberry-trees,  and  suffer  them  to  grow  accord- 
ing to  unrestrained  nature,  branching  out  from  the  ground. 
This  is  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves  more 
easily,  and  making  a  food  stronger  than  the  seedlings.  They 
consider  the  leaves  lirom  trees  regularly  trained,  with  a  single 
butt,  and  of  several  years'  groivth,  to  give  the  most  substan- 
tial food;  upon  which  the  worms  should  be  kept  daring  the 
last  period  of  their  life,  previous  to  their  ascending,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  abundant  crop  of  silk  of  the  best  quality.  Al 
our  first  entering  on  this  new  and  profitable  business,  we 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  wholly  to  our  rows 
of  seedlings,  as  the  only  food  we  can  offer  to  the  worms. 
P"*  when  'he  'rees  planted  out  comt  to  maturity,  we  B^i|fl[i^. 
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adopt  the  more  lyflenulic  vv/  of  feeding,  which  expeiintcc 
has  pointed  oat  aa  most  favoorable ;  although,  with  us,  the 
despatch  of  cutting  down  the  seedlings  for  food,  iuGtead  of 
the  slow  process  of  gathering  leaves,  will  always  remain  ut 
objeet  of  aerions  consideration. 

The  white  mulbeny  thrives  iti  til  soils  and  situalioDS, 
aad  will  grow  ve^  nuk  and  full  of  leaves  upon  low,  moist 
^nnd ;  but  the  food  it  affords  in  such  situations  is  very 
inferior,  and  ^t  to  disorder  the  wonus.  A  wann  loam, 
even  if  gravelly,  will  give  leaves  of  the  best  quality ;  and 
a  sheltered,  wann  situation  will  produce  leaves  many  days 
■ooner  than  one  which  is  e^qtosed  to  cold,  and  is  ^^six^e 
on  that  account 

The  mulberry-tree  may  be  raised  from  suckers ;  and  some- 
times slips,  stucL  in  a  moist  soil,  will  take  root ;  if  the  low 
faraoches  of  a  tree  can  be  bent  so  as  to  be  fastened,  and 
covered  in  the  ground,  they  will  take  root  The  trees  may 
be  planted  near  buildings,  for  shade,  or  in  a  yard;  the 
fowls  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  when  it  falls.  A  variety 
of  situations  will  increase  the  means  of  early  and  late  feed- 
ing, which  is  very  desirable. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  cuItivatioD  of 
the  mnlbeny,  by  observing,  that  the  most  esteemed  seed 
of  that  tree  in  Europe  is  that  raised  in  Piednlont.  The 
seed  from  Spain  is  also  excellent.  The  seed  of  the  beat 
({uality  is  large,  bright,  and  heavy ;  when  bruised,  it  will 
qipear  oily,  and  when  thrown  os  ignited  coals,  it  will 
crackle. 

The  next  object  to  consider  is,  the  seed  fiom  loAtcA  Ute 
(oorms  are  to  be  haldted;  and  here  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  one  ounce  of  seed  will  produce  about  for^ 
thousand  worms,  who  will  consume  about  one  thousand 

EDuuds'  weight  of  leaves,  and  produce  from  eigh^  to  one 
undred  pounds  of  cocoons ;  and  twelve  pouuds  of  cocoons 
will  give  about  one  pound  of  silk.  It  b  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  procure  the  best  seed,  because  that  which  is 
inlerior  will  produce  sickly  worms,  who  will  be  much  more 
exposed  to  the  various  disorders  to  which  these  insects  are 
snbject ;  a  greater  proportion  tvili  die,  and  those  which  sur- 
vive will  not  make  good  cocoons.  The  best  seed  is  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  almost  as  dark  as  slate,  looks  bright,  and 
if  thrown  into  wine  will  sink.  The  seed  which  is  light, 
of  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  and  looks  dull,  is  barren  and 
good  foi  notning.  The  seed  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  situation,  until  the  mulbenT-trees  have  their  leavM 
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cast  off  their  ikias.  This  dme  of  trial  for  them  will  luf 
dtree  or  fiur  days,  if  the  we&ther  is  warm  nod  genial; 
but  if  it  is  cold  and  damp,  th^  are  mocb  longer  to  get 
AroDgh  it  Ah  soon  as  the  skin  is  oust  off,  they  sppeai 
Mtive  again,  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  and  will  contlaue 
so  for  six  or  eig^t  days,  when  the  second  shedding  comes 
on  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
third  and  fourth  shedding.  The  second  shedding  is  the 
easiest  for  them,  and  fewer  die  under  its  operation  than 
during  the  first,  third,  and  fourth.  Eight  days  afler  the 
worms  have  got  through  the  fourth  shedding,  and  at  the  end 
of  about  six  weeks  from  the  commeocement  of  their  exist- 
ence, they  have  arrired  neariy  to  maturity,  and  are  ^foing 
to  make  their  cocoons,  and  reward  the  care  that  has  been 
ta]cen  of-  them.  They  want  then  to  go  up  to  spin  their 
cocoons,  hnt  it  is  necessary  not  to  encourage  thb  natural 
disposition,  until  it  is  evident  that  they  are  fully  ripe.  IT 
they  go  up  too  soon,  their  cocoons  will  he  light  and  flimsy. 
The  signs  of  their  full  maturity  are,  some  change  in  their 
colour,  which  until  then  is  white ;  the  head  appears  wilt- 
ed, the  tail  lat^r,  the  green  circles  ronnd  the  body  become 
of  a  bright  gold  colour,  and  they  keep  moving  about  among 
the  others,  but  without  eating,  and  seem  as  if  stretching 
their  heads  for  the  purpose  of  spinninn;.  When  the  worms 
exhibit  these  indications,  they  should  be  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  put  into  a  place  where  small,  dry  branches  of  oak, 
hazel,  white  birch,  or  any  other  wood,  have  been  prepared 
for  them  to  ascend  and  spin  their  cocoons.  When  they 
have  ascended,  it  will  be  some  days  before  they  begin  to 
«»in.  The  first  day  they  lay  out  threads  for  a  foundation — 
the  second,  they  form  the  shape  of  the  cocoons — the  third, 
the  worm  is  entombed  and  out  of  sight,  but  continues  to 
spin  (inside)  until  he  has  expended  the  whole  of  his  stock 
of  liquor,  which,  in  general,  is  the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 
The  thread  of  a  good  cocoon  is  about  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  feet 

It  is  highly  important  to  feed  the  worms  in  that  particu- 
lar way  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  suit- 
abte  ;  the  leaves,  at  all  times,  should  be  dry  when  given  to 
fJiem ;  therefore,  when  rain  is  likely  to  fall,  it  is  necessary 
'o  gather  in  a  stock,  beFore  they  get  wet ;  if  the  weather 
set  in  to  steady  rain,  the  leaves  should  be  spread  in  a  sepa- 
rate room,  and  dried  beFore  Ihey  are  given  to  the  worms; 
leaves  wetted  by  rain,  or  dew,  will  either  kill  them,  or  bring 
on  some  bad  disorder;  from  their  birth  to  the  second  shed- 
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ding,  tbtsy  akould  be  fed  twice  a  day,  moriioK  uod  erei^ 
ing ;  afterwordB  three  times  a  day,  to  the  fourtn  shedding ; 
and  theD,  until  they  ascend,  four,  five,  or  six  times  a  day,  a> 
they  may  seem  to  require  it ;  I'rom  the  fourth  shedding  until 
they  ascend,  their  appetite  is  voracious,  and  it  should  be 
satisfied  bv  an  abundance  of  leaves  of  the  best  quality ; 
those  from  old  trees,  matured  by  age,  should  be  reserved  A» 
thisperiod,  and  given  to  them  fieth  gathered  and  dry. 

The  worms,  throughout  the  period  of  their  existence, 
should  be  attended  with  great  care  and  iegul«r% ;  they 
should  be  Icept  perfectly  clean,  clearing  away,  often,  the 
remains  of  the  leaves,  their  own  ordure,  &c.,  which  other- 
wise'Would  create  a  disagreeable  effluvia,  and  breed  disor- 
ders  among  themj  bad  smells  are  very  obnoxious  to  them, 
and  no  smoking  of  tobacco  should  be  allowed  where  they 
are  kept;  they  should  he  fed  early  in  the  morning,  and 
good  leaves  should  be  given  them  regularly  at  the  times 
wpointed,  that  no  waste  of  food  may  lake  place;  the  leaves 
should  be  fresh  gathered,  unless  in  rainy  weather,  and  no 
leaves  offered  to  them,  that  have  been  kept  in  the  house 
until  they  have  become  yellow  and  sour,  wnich  will  be  the 
case,  in  general,  after  the  third  day ;  it  is  upon  these  atten- 
tioiu,  that  a  good  crop  depends;  half-starved,  neglected 
wonns,  will  give  ligh^  lliiOBy  cocoons,  whilst  the  diligent 
will  get  them  heavy  and  rich ;  worms  well  attended  to,  and 
generously  fed,  will  complete  the  crop  within  forty-five  or 
fijty  days ;  those  that  are  neglected  will  languish  over  two 
months,  and  yield  a  light  result 

The  French    and  Italian  estaUishments   require   large 

E remises,  and  a  great  variety  of  utensils,  such  as  benches, 
askets,  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  to  suit  their  ex- 
tensive concerns;  in  the  progress  of  time,  it  will  beeoroe 
advisable  for  us  to  get  acquainted  with  the  minutlse  of  their 
arrangements ;  but  at  the  present  day,  we  shall  tmly  point  out 
■uch  preparations  as  may  be  requisite  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  which  each  individual  concerned  may  alterwards  in- 
crease and  modify,  according  to  bis  own  views  and  situation. 
Wherever  silk-woims  are  to  be  raised  is  any  number,  it 
is  evident  that  a  room  she  old  be  appropriated  solely  for  that 
purpose ;  any  aspect  will  answer,  except  north ;  the  worn* 
require  heal,  but  it  must  be  a  free  hea^  that  is,  with  a  suf- 
ficient circulation  of  air ;  a  close,  sultry  air  is  very  bad  for 
them,  and  so  is  a  damp  air ;  we  would  much  prefer,  on  that 
account,  a  room  up  stairs  to  one  on  the  ground  floor;  an 
nn&uibcd  room  would  Muwer  very  well;  tha  doora  f^[^' 
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windows  ougfa  to  DC  cloaed  whenever  b  niddeii  tntuHun 
to  cold  or  damp  takes  plue,  or  a  thunder-storm  comes  on, 
which,  oftentimes,  wilt  prove  «i  Injury  (o  these  insects ; 
shelvo*  ^r  boards,  put  ap  round  the  room,  would  be  very 
eoDveuient  to  keep  the  worms  on,  and,  if  requisite,  a  frame 
in  the  centre  of  (he  room,  with  shelves  one  over  the  other, 
sheets  of  large,  stiff  paper,  or  of  pasteboard,  with  the  edges 
turned  up  all  round,  and  stitched  at  the  comers,  would  sd> 
swer  very  well  to  keep  and  feed  the  worms  in,  and  when 
they  are  to  be  cleaned,  new  leaves  might  be  pot  in  a  fresh 
Mper,  and  Uid  by  the  side  of  that  which  wants  cleaning 
the  worms  would  leave  it  quickly  to  go  to  the  fresh  leavee 

It  will  be  necessary  to  appropriate  a  comer  for  the  dis- 
eased worms  ;  in  the  most  favoured  crop,  diere  will  be 
many,  and  they  ought  to  be  taken  avray  immediately,  tiam 
among  the  rest,  and  put  into  the  hospitkl  to  recover,  other- 
wise the  contagion  msy  extend,  and  a  great  loss  ensue. 

Afler  the  cocoons  are  made,  the  first  care  is  to  take  tbem 
down  from  the  brush,  clearing  away  the  loose  silk  by  which 
they  are  fastened,  and  selecting  the  best,  those  Uiat  feel 
bard  and  substantial,  and  of  the  brightest  colour,  to  keep 
for  seed ;  the  most  desiraUe  are  the  worms,  which,  at  the 
batching  time,  came  to  life  first ;  they  prove  to  be  (lie  most 
hardy,  and  will  make  the  best  stock ;  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
an  equal  number  of  each  sex;  the  male  cocoon*  are  the 
longest  and  thinnest,  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  the  females  are 
larger  and  rounder,  blunt  at  both  ends,  aod  resembling 
somewhat  in  shape  a  hen*s  egg;  these  chosen  cocoons  are 
to  be  threaded  with  a  needle,  in  strings  of  fifty,  more  oi 
less,  taking  great  care  to  mn  the  needle  slightly  through 
die  silk,  wiUiout  hurting  the  chrysalis  which  is  inside; 
these  strings  are  to  be  hung  against  the  wBiDsco[  of  the 
room,  and,  in  the  course  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  the 
millers  will  come  out,  males  and  femgJes ;  the  mideF  always 
come  out  first ;  the  females  are  the  whitest  and  the  latest ; 
the  males  appear  most  active,  and  shake  their  wings.  It  is 
necessary  to  procure  pieces  of  woollen  rioth,  (lie  Italians 
always  use  scarlet,)  and  to  place  the  millers  on  them  in 
rows,  male  and  female  by  the  side  of  each  other;  after 
pairing,  the  male  dies  ;  the  female  soon  lays  her  seed  on 
Ae  ctotb ;  it  appears  as  if  glued  on  ;  a  female  yields  about 
three  hundred  seeds ;  they  are  first  white  or  yellow,  and 
change  to  various  hues,  and  finally,  if  good,  become  and  re- 
main of  a  dark  grey.  The  Italians  preserve  the  seed  on  tb« 
pieces  of  scariet  cloth,  and  at  the  proper  time  their  womtm 


wckr  then  in  their  bosoms,  u  observed  before,  to  hatch  it 
rheFrenchBrein  the  hsbit  of  scraping  the  seed  off  from  the 
cloth,  &nd  W  wetting,  sliKhtiy,  the  back  of  the  cloth,  it 
will  come  o/i  easy,  and  without  injury;  they  put  it  up,  then, 
in  small  bags ;  whether  it  is  scraped  from,  oi  left  on  the 
cloth,  it  should  be  pocked  carefully,  and  preserved  over  thr 
winter,  in  a  dry  place,  tohereit  Am  not  freeze,  and  where  it 
It  not  too  hoi ;  if  it  should  freeze,  the  principle  of  life  would 
be  de<ttroyed,  and  if  it  should  be  too  wann,  the  seed  would 
start  for  hatching,  and  would  be  iost^  one  hundred  pair  of 
cocoons  ivill  weigh  about  one  pound,  and  give  about  one 
ounce  of  seed. 

Persons  who  intend  to  mftke  a  business  of  raising  silk 
should  raise  their  own  seed ;  it  is  too  important  a  part  of 
the  concern  to  intrust  to  strangere;  they  should  pay  tiie 
most  particular  attention  to  the  choice  of  the  cocoons,  which 
ihey  select  for  seed,  and  to  the  preservation  of  that  seed 
through  the  winter.  The  French  use  stoves  to  warm  occa- 
sionally the  rooms,  where  the  worms  are  reared,  and  thus 
secure  them  against  any  unexpected  return  of  cold  weather, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  requisite  to  use  that  caution  in  such 
parts  of  New  England,  as  are  much  to  the  north  or  west  of 
Boston ;  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  farther  south,  we  b^- 
lieve  that  it  would  not  be  necessary,  and  that  the  only  can 
tion  requisite,  would  be  the  closing  of  doors  and  windowq, 
whenever  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather  might  require 
it  We  have  observed  before,  that  hot  weather  is  favour- 
able for  the  worms,  snd  they  can  bear  it  to  a  high  degree, 
provided  it  is  not  sultry  and  close ;  on  that  account,  the 
room  where  they  are  kept  should  be  so  situated,  and  the 
windows  so  arranged,  that  there  may  be  at  any  time  a 
thorough  draft,  when  wanted,  so  as  to  prevent  that  dead- 
ness  of  air,  and  unpleasant  smell,  which  would  greatly  en- 
danger the  health  and  lives  of  the  worms  ;  in  extreme  cases 
of  sultriness,  the  French  are  m  the  habit  of  burning  a  small 
quantity  of  nitre,  in  an  earthen  ware  dish,  which  greatly 
improves  the  atmosphere  of  the  premises  ;  :it  may  also  an- 
swer a  good  purpose,  in  such  cases,  to  beat  a  brick  or  a 
stone,  and  throw  on  it  some  vinegar. 

Respecting  the  hatching,  from  the  information  we  have 
obtained  of  individuals  who  have  attended  to  that  business 
in  our  country,  nothing  is  required,  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  but  to  place  the  seed  in  a  warmer  room,  hot  not  te 
the  sun,  and  it  will  hatch  naturally  in  the  cour^ie  of  a  short 
time ;  it  will  take  several  days,  and  a  longer  time  thau  wlMq  \r 
24  o    - 
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tandted  by  liiuaui  hckt ;  bat  whieh  u  the  best,  and  pn£tt- 
«blc  method  of  thn  two,  for  our  cUmote,  time  and  e^teii- 
ence  must  determine ;  the  yreucb  and  Italiuis  think  Uie 
finest  crtQ)  is  geaeraUy  secured  by  buteuing  the  worms 
through  the  varioits  stages  of  their  exiKtence,  from  the 
hatching  Ui  the  ascending,  and  that  any  check  or  delay  it 
to  be  esteemed  as  unfavourable  to  the  ultimate  success; 
hence  their  vigilance  to  secure  an  even  temperature  in  the 
qwrtrnGnta,  an  abundance  of  food  for  the  worms,  adapted 
to  their  age,  in  its  quality,  a  perfect  and  constant  cleanliness, 
and  such  an  arrangement  of  (he  windows,  doors,  and  traps 
in  the  Boors,  as  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  to 
prevent  Uiat  suSbcating  and  offensive  atmosphere,  which 
would  undoubtedly  occasion  a  great  mortality  among  them. 
The  cocoons  will  not  be  of  a  uniform  colour,  they  will  be  of 
rarious  shades  of  yellow,  and  some  white,  yet  they  all  are 
of  one  and  the  same  species,  and  may  all  be  worked  to- 
gether; aAer  the  cocoonti  are  gathered,  and  cleared  of  the 
nos  silk,  which  fastened  them  to  the  brush,  they  should  be 
reeled  without  delay,  and  before  the  millers  come  out,  fu 
if  the  silk  is  left  on  nntil  then,  the  quality  is  thereby  in- 
jured; diey  should  foe  thrown  into  a  kettle  of  hot  walei,  « 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  stirred  with  light,  clean  rods; 
this  wul  dissolve  the  tenacious  gum  by  which  the  threads 
adhere  together;  female  industry  will  search  out  the  end 
of  the  thread,  and  wind  and  spin  the  threads  from  ten  to 
fourteen  cocoons  together  into  one  single  thread,  with  that 
nare  and  correctness  which  will  make  a  silk  perfectly  even, 
uid  perfectly  clean. 

Here  we  could  enter  Into  minute  details,  and  furnish 
drawings  of  such  winding  and  reeling  machines  as  are  used 
in  die  laige  Italian  and  French  establishments,  but  we  cour 
sider  that,  at  the  present  early  period,  it  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fatigue  and  perplex  the  attention  of  such  of  oui 
readers  as  may  wish  to  embark  in  a  trial ;  their  first  attempt 
will  probably  be  upon  a  limited  scale,  and  undoubtedly  the 
aiinple  means  used  for  winding  and  reeling  in  thb  state  and 
in  Connecticut,  which  may  be  more  easily  learnt  by  actual 
view  than  by  tedious  descriptions,  will  be  found  amply  sof- 
Scient,  and,  as  we  progress  in  the  business,  our  own  intelli- 
gence and  experience,  gradually  assisted  by  further  informa- 
tion respectinf;  the  practice  of  Kurope,  will  make  us  fully 
acquainted  with  the  best  process.  When  it  is  not  conveni- 
ent to  mnd  and  reel  all  the  cocoons  at  that  time,  then  all 
the  millers  mus^  be  destroyed  before  Uiey  come  out,  In  ordei 
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loMve  tbe  alkfromiiijai;;  thb  maybe  done  in  tbefoUow- 
iog  muiDer ; — a  kettle  of  hot  water  must  be  prepared,  and, 
when  boiling,  a  sieve,  filled  with  cocoona  about  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  may  be  placed  over  the  ketde,  so  as  to  receire 
the  hot  ateam  without  dipping  in  the  water;  a  wooden 
cnrer  may  be  placed  over  the  sieve  to  confine  the  steam, 
and,  after  leaving  it  in  that  situation  for  about  ten  minutes, 
you  throw  the  cocoons  into  a  cloth,  and  wrap  them  up  in  it, 
that  the  heat  may  be  inre  to  penetrate  into  them,  and  de- 
stroy the  life  of  the  chrysalis ;  they  must,  immediately  af- 
terwards, be  spread  in  the  son  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  then 
be  put  away  on  shelves,  oi  on  a  floor,  spread  very  thin,  that 
the  dead  insects  within  may  dry  up  and  harden,  otherwise 
they  might  corrupt  there,  and  stain  the  silk ;  when  this  ia 
done,  the  cocoons  may  be  kept,  if  convenient,  for  thre* 
years,  without  any  ill  eflect  to  the  quaUty  of  the  silk,  which 
will  wind  easily,  and  be  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  wound 
immediately,  but  will  not  appear  quite  so  bright. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  object  to  attend  to  is, 
as  soon  ss  convenient,  to  procure  good  seed  of  the  white 
mulberry,  and  to  sow  it  in  rows  as  before  directed,  hoeing 
the  young  pluits  carefully  and  frequently,  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds,  and  as  thrifty  as  possible,  that  they  may 
jain  strength  noi  to  suffer  from  the  first  winter :  the  second 
spring  after  sowii^,  they  will  be  in  a  good  condition  for 
gathering,  and  feeding  the  worms;  nay,  any  person,  who 
should  feel  desirous  of  driving  the  business,  might  begin  to 
use  them  the  first  spring  after  sowing,  and  keep  one  sowing 
in  reserve,  not  to  be  used  until  the  third  year,  when  the 
plants,  being  better  rooted,  and  stronger,  could  bear,  without 
any  ill  consequences,  to  be  cut  down  near  the  ground,  and 
woatd  soon  be  up  again  for  a  second  crop ;  it  would  be 
desirable  to  transplant  some  of  the  young  trees  into  edge 
rows,  placing  them  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  ^art,  and 
snffering  them  to  grow  in  the  manner  of  bushes,  whicti 
would  be  convenient  for  gathering  the  leaves  ;  some  also 
should  be  transplanted  to  grow  singly  with  a  bntt;  such 
trees  (as  mentioned  before)  will  give  the  best  and  most 
substantial  food  ;  thus  the  drills  of  seedlings  would  give  the 
earliest  and  tenderest  food  for  the  little  worms  at  thai  birth, 
the  leaves  of  the  edge-rows  would  afford  a  food  next  in 
substance,  suitable  after  the  second  sheddiDg,  and  the 
eaves  of  the  mature  standard  trees  would,  after  the  fourth 
shedding,  offer  to  their  voraciousness  that  substantial  food, 
which  is  very  requisite,  at  that  time,  to  satisfy  them,  and|  If gL, 
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etisnre  a  rieh  uid  bekvy  enm ;  cheoring  lot  Ibe  whole  plni 
tatioD  B  piece  of  sbelterea,  high  groand,  sweet  md  wdl 
laid  to  the  sua,  and  planting  ridges,  hedges,  and  trees,  m 
such  a  manner  as  will  give  to  s]l  the  uninterrupted  benefit 
of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  aun. 

Fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  object  we  have 
presented  to  the  attention  of  the  community,  we  caaaet 
leave  it,  without  malci&g  a  concluding  appeal  to  die  intelll- 
gence  and  energy  of  oar  coantryineD,  not  to  suffer  any  de- 
lay to  take  place  in  setting  their  handa  to  a  work  so  prom- 
ising of  results  the  most  favourable  to  our  comforts,  'and  for 
our  welfare  :  the  first  step  is  within  the  fanner's  immediate 
department,  to  sow  the  mulberry-seed,  and  rear  the  young 
trees ;  and  after  two  years  of  attendance,  the  silk  rai«ng 
may  commence  in  good  earnest,  and  will  become  a  health; 
and  pleasant  business  for  children  and  young  women.  Thia 
rich  crop  will  require  but  two  months' care  to  secure  it,  and, 
when  the  business  shall  flourish  on  a  lai^  scale,  which  we 
j>ay  anticipate  as  probable  within  a  short  period,  the  rais- 
ing  of  the  cocoons  will  become  a  distinct  occupation  for 
farmers'  bmilieo;  the  winding  and  reeling  of  them,  moat 
probably,  will  be  carried  on  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  of  industry;  this  is  actually  the  case  in  all  the  silk- 
gro%ving  countries,  where  the  cocoons  are  carried  to  Ae 
public  markets,  and  sold  for  ready  cash  to  those  who  keep 
filatures,  where  they  Triad  and  reel  them. 

Orcat  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  younger  membera  al 
farmers'  families,  in  cultirating  so  pleasant  and  profitaUe  la 
employment  at  home :  it  will  offer  to  many  young  women 
a  choice  between  home  and  the  factories,  and  a  resonree 
in  case  the  liberal  encouragement  given  to  manufacturca 
should  eventual^'  prove  the  cause  of  business  being  over- 
done ;  it  tvill  also  offer  valuable  resources  for  die  paiqMT 
establishments,  where  the  old  and  infirm,  under  a  discreet 
uid  judicious  goveirment,  mar  be  made  to  provide  then* 
selves  a  comfortable  support.  If  we  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  affairs  of  mankind,  since  the  times  of  earl; 
record,  we  find  that  die  riches  and  the  prosperity  resuhJRg 
from  commerce  and  navigation,  or  from  a  system  of  exten- 
sive manufactuies,  however  brilliant,  are  comparatively  of 
short  and  uncertain  duration  ;  the  changes  of  viewa  and 
aystems  of  a  government  at  home,  the  changes  of  policy 
among  foreign  nations,  render  die  whole  fabric  subject  to 
many  audden  and  unforeseen  vicissitudes,  and  dependeDt 
Upon  the  re«dta  of  relations  abroad,  and  of  the  c 


«f  JMriu  iDUnuiB  at  home,  settmg  ti.  defiance,  m  the 
eootae  of  time,  the  subtle  calculationi  of  the  moat  kccom- 
pluhed  stateaman ;  but  the  prosperity  which  is  founded  upon 
ft  perfected  agricvJture,  that  combinea  with  iotelligence  the 
abiUtiea  of  the  soil  aod  climate,  bo  as  to  naturalize,  hy  ior- 
duatrj,  rich  crops  of  products,  unknown  to  its  original  situ- 
adoD,  ia  a  proanerity  not  liable  to  changes  ;  it  becomea  in- 
herent and  lasting.  Of  the  great  results  of  a  rich  cultiv^ 
tion  upon  the  circumatancea  and  ability  of  a  people,  Italy 
ftfforda  a  convincing  illustration  :  althou^  groaning  under 
bigoti;  and  priestcratt,  withoiU  foreign  commerce,  and  witl^ 
out  foieigo  navigation,  yet,  at  Tarioua  perioda,  three  or  four 
years  of  peace,  with  good  crops  of  tilk  and  oil,  (aillc  is  the 
richeat,]  have  filled  the  country  again  with  competeife, 
after  the  dreadful  devaatations  of  war. 

There  is  a  certain  order  in  society,  the  members  of  which, 
althpugb  not  united  by  the  bonds  of  corporate  privilegea, 
although  unknown  to,  and  unacquainted  with,  each  other, 
yet  move  on  with  a  steady  and  harotonious  step  to  oaeconw 
moa  ead,— the  prosperity  of  tfaeir  country,  the  welfare  of  all 
its  inhabitants ;  to  thera,  the  powerful  Bearers  of  Light,  re- 
■pectfully,  we  would  recommend  the  consideration  of  the 
object  of  these  lines,  and  if  their  judgment  joins  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own,  we  invite  them  to  endeavour  to  accel- 
erate its  completion,  and  to  save  it  from  a  lingering  course 
through  one  or  two  generations.  The  knowledge  of  the 
rearing  of  silk  was  imparted,  in  the  course  of  about  six 
hundred  years,  by  Qreece  to  neighbouring  Italy,  and  in  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  yean  more,  it  was  communicated 
•cross  the  line  between  Italy  and  France ;  thus  the  progress 
was  slow  indeed  i  but  such  are  the  miserable  results  of  ig- 
norance and  bad  policy. 

We  would  repeat,  that  the  first  step  is  to  prepare  aa 
abundance  of  food  for  the  silk-worms  by  stocking  oar 
warm,  light  lands  with  white  mulberry-trees  ;  accordingly, 
wherever  there  are  now  white  mulberry-trees  bearing  fruiL 
the  fruit  should  be  carefully  collected,  when  fully  ripe,  and 
the  seed  should  be  washed  out,  dried,  and  prer.errcd ;  it 
will  be  much  wanted,  and  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  owners  not  to  soffer  even  the  smallest  part  to  go 
to  waste. 

SKIRRET. — Sium  ritantM. — "  The  skirret  is  a  perennial 
tap-rooted  plant,  a  native  of  China.     The  lower  leaves  are 

Einnated,  and  the  stem  riMS  about  a  foot  higl.,  terminated 
T  an  umbe  of  white  flowers,  in  July  and  August-  Thai 
.  24  •  .  _    'OOglC 
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not  u  compoacd  cf  Aeahj  tubera,  tbout  the  size  of  die  Ut- 
ile finger,  aod  joined  together  at  the  crowa  or  hetd :  they 
were  formerly  much  esteemed  in  cookery.  In  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  plant  ij  cultivated  under  the  name  of  enm- 
stoek. 

"  CU/«re."This  plant  grows  freely  in  a  lightish  M>il, 
moderately  good.  It  is  propagated  l>oth  from  seed,  and  by 
ofiaets  of  established  roots.  The  better  method  is,  to  raise 
seedlings,  to  have  the  root  in  perfection,  young  and  tender. 

"  By  teed. — '  Sow  between  the  21st  of  March  and  the 
15th  of  Aprils  a  fortnight  later,  rather  than  any  earlier,  foi 
a  full  crop,  as  plants  raised  forward  in  spring  are  apt  to  stait 
for  seed  in  summer.  Sow  on  an  open  compartment  of  light 
ground,  in  small  drills  eight  inches  apart  When  the  plants 
are  one  or  two  inches  high,  thin  them  to  five  or  six  inches 
asunder.  They  will  enlarge  in  growth  till  the  end  of  au- 
tumn; but  before  the  roots  bk  full  grown,  in  Augtut,  .Sep- 
tember, or  October,  some  may  be  taken  up  for  conanmptioQ 
as  wanted  :  those  left  to  reach  maturity  will  continue  good 
for  use  throughout  winter,  and  in  spring,  till  the  stems  run.' 

"  Bg  ^ipt. — '  Having  some  plauls  of  last  year's  raia- 
mg,  furnished  with  root-offsets,  slip  them  off;  taking  only 
the  young  outward  slips,  and  not  leaving  any  d'  the  laraer 
old  roots  adhering  to  the  detached  offsets;  which  plant  by 
dibble,  in  rows  from  six  to  nine  inches  asunder.  They 
will  soon  strike,  and  enlarge,  and  divide  into  offsets ;  which, 
as  well  as  the  main  roots,  are  eatable,  and  come  in  for  use 
in  pij^per  season.' 

"  To  taoe  teed. — Leave  some  old  plants  in  the  spring; 
tfaey  will  shoot  up  kUlks,  and  ripen  seed  in  autumn." — Loif 
don. 

"  Uu. — The  tubers  are  boiled,  served  up  with  butter, 
and  are  declared  by  Worlidge,  in  1682,  to  be  '  the  sweet- 
est, whitest,  and  most  pleasant  of  roots.'  " — Loudon.  The 
common  skiiret  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  and 
abounds  with  saccharine  particles  :  hence  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  sugar  might  be  advantageously  extracted  from 
the  root;  and  M.Margraff  states,  that  he  obtained  one  ouikce 
and  a  half  of  pure  sugar  from  half  a  pound  of  this  vegeta- 
ble. In  a  medicinal  view,  it  possesses  diuretic  properties, 
and  is  in  a  slight  degree  stimulant — Dom,  Encyc, 

SPINACH,  or  SPINAGE.— ;^*iado  ofcro«a.— The 
common  spinage  is  an  annud  plant,  but  it  Is  not  known  of 
7-hat  <<ountry  it  is  a  native.  The  leaves  are  large,  the 
stems  boileu,  branching,  and,  wb-'ji  allowed  tpproducs 
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Bowers,  ruing  from  two  (o  three  feet  bigb.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  produced  on  different  plants :  the  former 
come  in  long  terminal  spikes ;  the  Utter  in  dusters,  close 
to  the  stalk  at  every  joint. 

Varieiiet. — Ruas<il's    Catalogae   contains   the  follow- 


T^mea  of  xmnng. — "  The  round  is  sown  in  April — the 
others  from  August  to  September.  The  prickly  is  sown  in 
August  and  September  for  early  spring  greens." — RattdC* 
Catalogue. 

SoU  and  tttaatiou. — As  the  excellence  of  tpmaceotu  pliints 
consists  in  the  Buccutency  of  the  leaves,  almost  every  thing 
depends  on  giving  them  a  rich  soil,  stirring  it  frequently, 
and  supplying  water  in  dry  seasons.  The  space  they  occu- 
py in  uie  garden  is  not  considerable,  say  a  thirtieth  part ; 
more  especially  as  some  of  them,  the  common  spinage  for 
example,  often  come  in  as  a  temporary  crop  between  rows 
of  peas  or  beans,  or  among  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  Slc 

Seed  and  proceai  in  ufwrng. — "  When  raised  by  itself, 
spinage  is  generally  sown  broad-cast,  and  two  ounces  will 
sow  a  bed  four  feet  and  a  half  by  thirty  feet ;  but  in  drills, 
one  ounce  wilt  sow  the  same  space.  In  drills  it  is  easier 
to  weed  and  gather :  let  the  drills  be  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  ^rt.  Beds  four  feet  wide,  with  small  alleys,  ve 
convenient  of  access.  Let  the  ground  be  thoroughly  dug. 
Whether  broad-cast  or  in  drills,  sow  thinly,  and  rake  or 
earth  in  about  an  inch  deep. 

SiAteqaenl  cvlture. — "  When  the  plants  are  up,  showing 
leaves  about  an  inch  broad,  clear  them  from  weeds,  either 
by  band  or  small  hoeing,  and  thin  the  plants,  where  crowd- 
ed, (especially  the  broad-cast  crops,)  to  three  inches  apart; 
and,  when  advanced  in  growth,  evei^  other  may  be  cut  out 
for  use,  increasing  the  distsince  to  about  six  inches,  that 
the  remainder  may  grow  stocky,  with  large  spreading 
leaves.  The  plants  of  the  early  and  succession  crops  at- 
taia  proper  growth  for  gathering  in  April,  May  and  June. 
When  the  leaves  are  from  two  to  five  inches  in  breadth, 
rut  the  plants  clean  out  to  the  bottom,  or  sometimes  cut 
only  the  largest  leaves.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  any  ap- 
pearance of  their  runnii^  tc  aoed,  they  may  be  drawn  ouf 
clean  as  wanted  " 

■   L:,.ri-^:.vC.OO^[c 
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71>  Koe  teed. — "  To  obtmin  seed  i^'  the  romd-Iesved, 
leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  establi  lj*\\  plants  in  April, 
May,  or  June,  to  run  ap  in  stalks ;  or  mn^iout  io  autumn 
some  of  the  spriDg-sown  which  ham  bot  ron.  To  save 
seed  td  the  triangular  s]Hnage,  transpltnt,  ta  Much,  some 
good  strong  plants,  of  the  winter  crop.  For  Urge  rapplies, 
a  portion  of  each  may  be  sown  in  Ffbmary,  or  the  first 
fiNtnigbt  of  March,  to  stand  wholly  fai^ieeding.  Sow  eacb 
sort  separate.  Respecting  both  sides,  observe  that  thev 
are  of  the  class  Diacia,  the  male  and  ft  nale  flowers  grow- 
ing separately,  on  two  distinct  plants.  When  the  plants 
are  flowering  for  seed,  the  cnldvator  shov  Id  examine  wheth- 
er Use  male  plants,  distinguishable  by  th  t  abundant  farina 
upon  the  blossoms,  stand  crowded  or  numerous  to  excess; 
in  which  case  he  should  pult  up  the  superfluous  plants, 
leaving  a  competency  for  fertiliiing  the  lemale  blossoms, 
which  else  would  prove  abortive.  And  »hen  the  lemal* 
blossoms  are  set,  it  is  best  to  dispose  of  all  the  m^e  planla; 
drawing  them  by  hand;  which  will  givt  more  room  ta 
the  females  to  grow  and  perfect  their  seed.  The  plants  re 
jected  may  be  profitably  given  to  young  p^^  The  seed 
ripens  in  July  and  August." — Abercrombie. 

Utt. — "  The  leaves  are  used  in  soups,  or  boiled  alone,  and 
mashed,  and  served  up  with  gravies,  butter,  and  hard-boiled 
eggs.  The  leaves  may  be  obtained  from  sowings  in  the  open 
ground  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  but  ebicfly  m  apnng, 
when  Aey  are  largest  and  most  succulent.*' — LouAm. 
"  According  to  the  (pinion  of  French  physicians,  Ais  plant 
is  not  only  food,  bat  physic,  and  is  hence  emphadcallv 
called  *  Le  baiai  de  Patomae^ — die  broom  of  the  stomtcb 
— sweeping  and  deterging  every  hole  and  comer  of  that 
organ,  without  giving  pain,  or  m  any  degree  interrupting 
the  ordinary  avocations  ^  the  persons  employing  it** — 


■pecies  of  the  cuewbita^  and  seems  to  be  Ae  link  which 
connects  the  melon  and  pumpkin. 

The  varietiet  mentioned  in  Rnssell's  Catalogue  are— 

EariybaAnimiiiM'; 
L«ut  cnnk-nack.  or  ball; 

"  Squashes,  of  every  kind,  may  be  cultivated  as  directed 
for  cucumbers  and  melons— should  be  sown  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  similar  distances,  with  this  diSmncc.  that  tw» 
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ftt  DowntuD,  the  name  of  bw  esUte,  mud  u  a  veij  good 
bearer. 

The  rouberry  is,  in  point  of  flavour,  surpassed  by  no 
cultivated  strawberry  I  have  seen.  It  resembles,  in  form 
and  flavour,  the  Alpine,  but  is  a  better  beat  t.     This  last. 

The  Aljme,  is  a  monthlv  tttraw berry ;  it  continues  in 
bearing  from  June  unti*  Orxoer  in  this  climate — is  like  the 
wood-strawberry  iu  form  and  flavour,  but  b  a  shy  bearer. 

The  aearUti  are  all  large  and  fine  fruit;  the  largest  va- 
riety are  fine  flavoured  and  very  early.  They  are  not  very 
great  bearers,  but  should  be  cultivated  as  valuable  varieties, 
as  well  as  for  their  beauty  and  excellent  qualities. 

The  haatbou  is  the  favourite  English  strawberrr.  It  is 
totally  diff'erent  from  what  is  commonly  called  the  haulbois 
in  this  country.  The  fiat  hautbois  grows  generally  on  the 
lop  of  the  vines — is  brown,  and  greenish  white  wtien  ripe 
— fine  flavoured,  pretty  good  hearer,  but  difficult  to  detach 
from  its  stalk. 

The  romd  hmUboU  is  of  a  dark  purple  when  ripe — k 
somewhat  in  form  like  the  common  red  strawberry,  out 
larger ;  and  the 

Jtbuk  hauiboit  is  like  the  preceding — a  shy  bearer,  bnl 
▼eiy  delicious. 

The  vKod-tlratDhetTy  is  far  before  any  other  in  point  of  fla- 
vour, and,  if  transplanted  into  gardens,  may  for  two  or  three 
yean  answer  very  well ;  and  if  not  too  highly  manured, 
preserve  their  flavonr  and  increase  their  size.  But  new 
plants  must  be  obtained,  every  two  or  three  vears,  Iroin  the 
woods,  to  make  new  plantations,  or  they  will  degenerate 

SoU  and  Humare. — The  soil  proper  for  this  last  mentioned 
variety,  as  well  as  all  others,  is  light,  warm,  and  gravelly ; 
and  the  manure  to  be  applied  should  be  esclusively  vegeta- 
ble, and  not  animal  manure.  The  usual  practice  is  to  ma- 
nure the  ground  with  rotten  dung,  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  size  and  quantity  of  fruit;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit  is  destroyed  in  proportion  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil.  Besides,  high  manuring  produces  strong  vines 
and  little  fruit.  Rotten  leaves,  decayed  wood,  ashes,  in 
small  quantity,  miied  with  other  vegetable  substances  in  a 
compost  heap,  will  make  better  manure  for  strawberries 
dian  any  animal  substance  whatever.  As  the  vines  which 
bear  this  fruit  require  great  moisture  to  bring  tbe  fruit  to 
its  proper  size,  the  saQ  acd  mtnatioc  in  which  they  are 
placed  must  not  be  too  diy. 
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fot  the  same  pnipMe  j  henc«  the  English  Dune  of  atraw 
berry.*  But  I  think  that  leaves  of  trees  that  have  b««D 
collected  in  the  spring,  and  kept  under  cover,  are  beltei 
than  either,  and  particiilu'ly  the  oak-leaf;  because,  when 
they  are  no  longer  wanted  to  protect  the  fruit,  and  keep 
the  moisture  in  the  ground,  they  can  be  dug  in  round  the 
■tools,  where  they  serve  as  most  excellent  maDore  for  this 
delicious  fruit 

The  strawbeny  may  also  be  prop^ated  by  seeds. 
Knight,  in  making  experiments,  with  a  riew  of  ascer- 
taining whether  most  of  the  sorts  would  not  breed  togeth- 
er  indiscriminately,  raised  above  four  hundred  varieties, 
"  some  very  bad,  but  the  greater  part  tolerably  good,  and  a 
few  very  excellent."  The  Iruit  of  above  a  dozen  sorts  waa 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  [in  London]  in  August, 
1818,  and  found  of  various  dejrrees  of  excellence.  The 
seeds,  if  sown  immediately  after  gathering,  will  produce 
plants  which  will  come  into  bearing  the  following  year.-~ 

"  U$e. — The  fruit  is  fragrant,  (whence  Jragaria,)  deli- 
cious, and  universally  esteemed.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  matter  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  neither  there  nor 
when  laid  in  heaps,  and  left  to  rot,  does  it  undergo  the  ace- 
tous fermentation.  Hence  it  is  very  nourishing,  and  rcvf 
be  safely  eaten  by  gouty  and  rheumatic  persona.  '  In  t^ 
dition  to  its  grateful  flavour,  the  subacid  juice  has  a  cooling 
quality,  particularly  acceptable  in  summer.  Eaten  eilhe' 
alone,  or  with  sugar  and  cream,  there  are  few  constitutions 
with  which  strawberries,  even  when  taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties, are  found  to  disagree.  Further,  they  have  properties 
which  render  them,  in  most  conditions  of  the  animal  frame, 
positively  salutary ;  and  physicians  concur  in  placing  thea 
in  tlieir  small  catidogue  of  pleasant  remedies.  They  dis- 
solve the  tartareous  incrustations  of  the  teeth.  They 
Jiromote  pcr^iration.  Persons  afflicted  with  the  goat  have 
ound  relief  from  using  them  very  lai^y ;  so  have  patients 
in  cases  of  Ihe  stone ;  and  Hoffmaa  states,  that  he  has 
known  consumptive  people  cured  by  them.  The  bark  of 
the  root  is  astringent* — AWcromW*." — Loudon. 

SUNFLOWER— jHfliotti&ut  onnuit.— This  plant  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  but  naturalised  and  become  com 


mon  in  die  United  States.  It  is  euily  proptgated  io  wy 
common  soil,  either  bj  sovring  the  seeds,  or  by  slips  or  off- 
sets from  the  roots. 

From  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  sunflower-oil,  in  the  first 
rol.  of  'lYaiu.  Amer,  PhiL  Society,  it  appears  that  one  bush 
el  of  seed  yields  three  quarts  of  oil;  a»d  that  this  quantity 
of  seed  is  produced  from  one  hundred  plants,  set  about 
three  feet  »p»rt,  in  the  same  manner  that  Indian  com  i>  . 
planted.    The  oil  is  thin,  clear,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste. 

The  process  for  expressing  the  oil  is  the  same  as  that  ot 
making  linseed-oit. 

TANSY. — Tanacelum  vyigart. — Tansy  is  a  perennial 
plaiit,  which  grows  without  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  some  parts  of  tbe  United  States. 

Caittire. — Tansy  may  be  propagated  in  spring  or  aatnmb 
J  rooted  slips,  or  by  dividing  the  roots  into  sevi 
plant  them  in  uny  compartment  of  the  kitchen  ( 


by  rooted  slips,  or  by  dividing  the  roots  into  several 
plant  them  in  uny  compartment  of  the  kitchen  or 
garden,   from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  asunder. 
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plant  continues  for  several  rears,  producing  abundant  tuft* 
of  leaves  annually.  As  they  ruD  up  in  strong  stalks  in 
summer,  these  should  be  cut  down  to  encourage  n  pro- 
duction of  young  leaves  below  on  the  stem.  To  have 
young  tansy  in  winter,  plant  some  roots  either  in  a  hot- 
bed, or  in  pots  placed  therein,  or  in  a  pinery,  or  forcing 
house,  at  any  time  from  November  to  March, — Abererombie. 

Cm. — "  The  young  leaves  are  shredded  down,  and  em- 
ployed to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  puddings ;  they  are 
also  used  in  omelets  and  other  cakes,  and  were  formerly  in 
much  repute  as  a  vermifuge." — London. 

TARRAGON.— iJrtemfna  draetoiaibiM.—OiUvre.—Thn 
is  a  perennial  plant,  which  mny  be  propagated  from  seed, 
or  from  slips  or  offsets,  in  the  same  manner  that  tansy, 
mint,  &c.  are  cultivated. 

Uie. — "  Tarragon  is  frequently  used  in  salads,  especially 
by  the  French,  to  correct  the  coldness  of  oUier  heH>s. 
The  leaves  make  an  excellent  pickle  :  they  have  a  fragrant 
smell  and  aromatic  taste.  The  use  of  them  in  Persia  htn 
ever  been  general,  at  meals,  to  create  an  appetite.  The 
famous  viDCgar  of  Maille,  in  France,  owes  its  supinor  fla- 
our  to  this  plant,  which  is  now  common  in  Pennsylvania.** 
•—Dr.  Meaae. 

TEASEL.— /W/wocTW.— The  teasel  or  Siller's  thistle  ii 
an  herbaceous  biennial,  growing  from  four  to  six  feet  high, 
prickly  or  rough  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  terminating  in 
rourii,  burr-like  hwiH  Oi' flowers.  ,,  , 
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Ptupaoatiim  mtd  cuUure. — This  [riiat  U  propagmled  bj 
sowing  me  seeds  either  in  Much  or  April,  upon  a  soil  that 
has  keen  well  ploughed,  and  it  is  observed  that  good  wheat- 
laud  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  teasels.  The 
ground  being  ploughed  and  made  fine,  from  one  peck  to 
two  of  seed  is  generally  sown  upon  an  acre,  and  harrow- 
ed in  with  a  light  harrow.  When  the  plants  are  up,  hoe 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  practised  for  turnips,  thinning 
out  the  plants  from  time  to  time,  till  eventually  they  are  left 
about  a  foot  s^arL  They  should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
and  the  second  year  after  sowing,  the  plants  will  shoot  up 
stalks  with  heads,  which  are  collected  in  August,  as  soon  aa 
they  begin  to  turn  brown.  Thej  are  thes  exposed  daily  to 
the  SUD  till  tbey  become  perfectly  dry,  care  being,  taken 
to  protect  them  from  raiu.  They  are  to  be  collected  as 
they  turn  brown  and  ripen,  and  not  all  at  once. 

Um. — This  plant  is  cultivated  in  great  cjuantitiea,  in  the 
west  of  England,  for  raising  the  nap  on  woollen  cloths,  by 
means  of  the  crooked  awns  or  chafis  upon  the  heads ;  which 
in  the  wild  sort  are  said  to  be  less  hooked.  For  this  pur- 
pose  they  are  fixed  round  the  circumference  of  a  cylinder, 
which  is  made  to  (um  round,  and  the  doth  is  held  against 
them.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Uie  culture  of  this 
plant,  see  Encyc.  of  Agr.  p.  8S2,  N.  £.  Farmer,  vol.  vL 
pp.  807,  322. 

THYME. — Thynais  mdgarit. — There  are,  according  to 
Loudon,  two  species  o(  thyme,  cultivated  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, the  conaum  and  the  tenon  thyme. 

G)nonon  or  garden  thyme  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  the  broad  and  the  nanow- 
leaved,  besides  the  variegated,  grown  for  ornament. 

Lemon  thyme — T.  citriodonit — is  a  very  low  evergreen 
shrub,  trailing,  and  seldom  rising  above  four  or  six  inches  in 
height.     It  is  disting^shed  by  its  strong  smell  of  lemons. 

Odture. — The  plant  is  best  raised  from  seed.  Sow  aa 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  will  permit,  in  a  bed  or 
border  of  light,  fine  earth,  either  broad-cast,  scattered  thin, 
and  reked  in  lightly,  or  in  small,  shallow  drills,  six  inches 
asunder.  The  after-culture  is  simple,  and  similar  to  that  of 
other  sweet  herbs,  such  as  marjoram,  sage,  &c.  "  In  soils 
which  are  cold,  stiff,  or  moist,  it  does  not  thrive;  its 
branches  become  ragged,  its  leaves  fetv,  and  its  flowers,  and 
their  peculiar  aroma,  feeble  and  faded." — Armalrong, 

Use. — "The  young  leaves  and  tops  aie  used  in  soups, 
(luffings,  and  sauces.     Forthpse  purposes,  the  broad-leaved 
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:Miiiiion  is  Mnerallf  prefened ;  bnt  the  flkvour  of  the  yel- 
low U  much  liked  io  peculiar  dishes." — Loudon.  '*AII 
the  parts  of  this  plant,  but  paiticularty  the  calyx  of  its 
flower,  yields  an  essential  oilf  yellow  and  odorous,  and 
highly  charged  with  camphor.  In  the  kilehen,  it  in  used 
as  on  ineredient  in  sauces  and  stuffings,  and  in  what  are 
technically  called /orced  meats." — Am^rong. 

TOMATO.— SUontDM  lyeopenicw^—^'-  This  plant  is  of 
the  same  family  with  the  potato,  and,  like  it,  is  a  native  of 
Southern  America.  It  has  several  ^>ecieB,  two  of  which 
fall  under  our  notice  as  garden  vegetables,  end  are  difltiD- 
guished  from  each  other  only  by  a  lUfference  of  size.  The 
smaller  is  held  to  be  the  parent  plant,  and  has.  the  advan- 
tage of  ripening  sooner,  and  better  resisting  cold  weather- 
To  have  an  early  crop,  sow  the  seeds  in  a  dry  and  warm 
soil,  and  sheltered  situation,  in  October,  and  cover  the  bed 
with  straw,  or  atable-litter,  during  the  winter.  For  sum- 
ser  and  foil  use,  sow  again  in  May,  and  water  lieely.  If 
the  soil  and  situation  be  favourable,  and  the  culture  proper, 
the  product  will  be  greaL  The  distance  between  the  planti 
should  not  be  less  than  two  feet" — Jrmtlrong. 

Vte. — "  When  ripe,  the  froit,  which  has  au  acid  flavour, 
is  put  into  soups  and  sauces,  and  the  juice  is  preserved  for 
winter  use,  like  ketchup  ;  it  is  also  used  in  confectionary, 
as  a  preserve,  and,  when  green,  as  a  pickle.  Though  a 
good  deal  used  in  England,  m  soups,  and  as  a  prindpal  in- 
gredient in  a  well  known  sauce  for  mutton,  yet  oar  estima- 
tion and  uses  of  the  fruit  are  nothing  to  those  of  the  French 
aiid  Italians,  and  especially  the  latter.  Near  Rome  and 
Naples,  whole  fields  are  covered  with  it;  and  scarcely  a 
dinner  is  served  up,  in  which  it  does  not,  in  some  way  w 
other,  form  a  part  " — Loudon, 

TURNIP.— Sratfica  n^o.— RusaelPs  Catalogue  eoB- 
tains  the  following  varietiet! 

F-arij  ithiio  Dnidi ; 


Lone  Tellow  FVcndi  j 
Y«l£w  Dirtd) ; 

Yellow  Malloe; 
Yellow  Aberdeen  i 
Yellow  Hone : 
Yellow    SwBdi^    B_ 


DedEsin. 


\VblLBlla1,orgtobei 

Red  ttHnd; 
3w*n'i  en ; 
I.argB  E.elisli  P 

The  first  three  sorts  are  fittest  for  early,  first  succession, 
and  main  crops.  The  French  turnip,  according  to  Loudon, 
is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  is  in  high  repute  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland.    Thv  Swedi^,  for  ila  large  size  and 
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huiy  Dctare,  u  cxtentiTelj  caltiTated  in  fields  for  eattle , 
'it  ift  also  McuioDallv  raised  iu  gardens  for  the  table,  to  oac 
in  winter  and  spring. 

Se«d  t^imal^ — For  a  seed-bed  four  feet  and  a  balf  bj 
twenty-four,  the  plants  to  remain  and  be  thinned  to  scwd 
inched  distance,  half  an  ounce. 

7%n«  ofttmtg. — Make  fiist  a  mall  sowing  of  some  of 
the  early  sorts,  in  the  last  fortnight  of  March  or  the  first  da^ 
of  April,  tot  tuntips  lo  May  and  June ;  but,  as  those  will 
lUD  lo  seed  the  same  seaaoti,  make  a  larger  sowing  abo«it 
the  midfUe  of  ApriL  The  first  cobsiderable  sowing  may  be 
about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  Hay,  for  roots  to 
draw  young  about  the  end  of  June,  and  in  full  growth  is 
July  and  AugusL  The  principal  sowing  should  be  about 
the  middle  ot  July.  "  Doing  it  on  a  set  day  is  ridicolons; 
for  a  time  should  be  chosen  when  the  gnnmd  baa  the  right 
degree  of  mwsture  to  make  the  aeed  yegetate;  and  if  this 
should  luppea  a  week  earlier  or  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
usual  time,  it  ikeed  not  be  regretted ;  but  the  0|^>ortiuii^ 
Mifi^t  to  be  embiaced." — Abercrombie,  They  may  be  aowa 
to  advantage  in  N«w  England  as  late  as  the  first  week  is 
AwgBst;  and  those  which  are  pot  isto  the  ground  so  late 
will  be  laaa  liable  to  be  infsred  oy  inseeta  than  when  aowa 
earlier. 

8oU  amd  sihiaJMni.— Sand  or  gravel,  with  a  mixture  of 
loam,  produce  the  aweetest  and  best  flavoured  roots,  h 
should  be  made  fine,  but  not  too  rich,  lest  the  turnips  be 
rank  tod  ill  tasted.  Ground  which  has  been  newly  cleared 
irom  the  forest  yields  the  lai^est  and  sweetest  roots ;  and 
on  such  spots  there  is  least  danger  from  insects.  "  Next 
to  new  land,  swarded  ground  is  to  be  chosen  (ot  a  crop  of 
turnips;  and  the  way  to  prepare  it  is,  to  plough  it  piet^ 
deep  in  the  spring,  and  (old  it  by  turning  in  the  stock  for  a 
good  number  of  nights ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  of  oar 
fields  sufficiently  rich  to  produce  turnips  without  manuring; 
and  folding  hitherto  appears  to  be  the  best  method  of  en- 
riching the  ground  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  well 
harrowml  as  often  as  once  a  week,  while  the  folding  is  con- 
tinued, to  mix  dte  excrements  of  the  cattle  with  the  soil.*' 
— Detme. 

Procat  tn  sotmno,  and  preauilioiu  agaual  the  fy, — "  Let 
the  gronnd  be  well  broken  by  regular  digging,  and  neatly 
levelled  to  receive  the  seed.  Procure  bright,  well  dried 
seed.  At  a  season  when  the  turnip-fly  is  not  apprehended, 
the  seed  may  be  put  into  the  ground  widtont  any  prepair^ 
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tion,  eitber  alwK  or  mixed  with  a  HtUe  und ;   bat  in  tlM, 

hot  weather  of  snminer,  it  is  advisable  to  nse  some  cheap 
and  effectaal  preventive  of  the  Qy.  It  ^>peare  from  a  trial 
of  Knight,  ftt  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that 
lime  slaked  with  urine,  uid  mixed  with  a  treble  quantity 
of  toot,  if  sprinkled  in  with  the  Med  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
will  protect  the  seeds  and  germs  from  the  ravages  of  tfai* 
pernicious  insect ;  but  diis  antidote  cannot  be  conveniently 
^>plicd  unless  the  sowing  he  in  drills.  A  yet  simpler 
emedy,  found  by  Mean  to  be  perfectly  suecMsfiil,  is,  to 
eep  the  seed  in  sulphur- water,  putting  an  ounce  of  sul- 
hur  to  a  pint  of  water,  which  will  be  sofficient  for  aoaking 
about  three  pounds  of  seed." — AitrenmUt, 

The  method  of  sowing  is  either  broad-cast  or  in  drills. 
In  the  former  mode,  Abercrombie  directs  to  allow  half  an 
ounce  of  seed  for  every  one  hundred  square  feet  Deane 
■ays,  the  quantity  of  seed  for  an  acre  is  never  leas  dian 


pound — more  frequently  a  pound  and  a  kaU^and  sonetimes 
two.  In  sowing  oy  broad-caat,  the  seed  may  be  covered  by 
drawing  a  "  light  harrow  backward,  that  is,  wrong  end 


foremost,  to  prevent  the  tines,  which  are  generally  set  8ome> 
what  pointed  forward,  from  tearing  up  the  sods,  and  bnry* 
iug  the  seed  too  deep."  If  sowed  in  rows,  the  drills  may 
he  an  inch  deep,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder. 

Sab»«qH»nt  cmwt. — As  soon  as  the  plants  have  rough 
leaves,  about  an  inch  broad,  boe  and  thin  them  to  six  at 
eight  inches'  distance,  catting  np  all  weeds.  As  the  tur-. 
nips  increase  in  the  root,  a  part  mw  be  drawn  young,  by 
progressive  thinnings,  ■»  as  to  leave  Uioee  dedgned  to  reach 
a  full  size  ultimately  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart. 

Talang  aitd  frtttnnitg  the  crop. — In  England  they  feed 
the  tuniips  off  the  ground  with  sheep,  or  draw  them  up  for 
neat  cattle,  through  the  winter,  as  they  are  wanted ;  but, 
qi  this  country,  they  must  be  harvested  in  autumn,  about 
the  end  of  October,  or  even  eirlier  in  some  seasons  and 
places,  and  stored  and  saved,  as  directed  for  preserving 
other  roots.     See  page  50. 

To  tout  teed. — "  Some  of  the  best  roots  of  the  middling 
siee  should  he  planted  eariy  in  the  springy  in  a  good  mot, 
bee  from  shade.  They  should  be  in  rows,  eighteen  incne* 
asunder,  and  the  ground  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  till 
(be  seed  is  ripe.  Stakes  and  laths  may  be  needful  round 
the  outside,  to  keep  the  branches  from  feJliag  to  the  ground 
before  the  seed  is  fully  ripe." — Dtime.  ''  It  is  preferable, 
however,  to  procnre  turnip-seed,  as  isdeel  Hut  <rf  moai 
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ftttei  vegetables,  from  tre  r^nlu  wedsmeD ;  as  tbe  seed 
Eanni^ra  nave  opportunities  of  keeping  die  sorts  distinct, 
tvhicJi  cannot  be  within  the  precincts  of  a  waited  garden." 

Die. — The  common  colinafy  uses  of  die  turnip, 
boiled,  ma«hed,  &,c,  are  too  well  biown  to  need  any  noticr 
We  sball  mention  some  uses  not  so  common. 

^  For  Jeedutg  hor"t. — These^  when  fed  on  turnips,  an 
induced  to  eat  tbt  bani-clMff,  aod  other  diy  food,  with  t 
good  ap|v4ite — are  kept  healthy,  and  will  work  with»<u 
com. 

"  For  failing  cow. — To  make  sweet  and  wdl  tasted  ■>)■- 
ter  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  tnmips,  let  the  milk  •<!• 
tels  be  kept  constantly  clean  and  well  scalded  with  bi>iiiii4 
water,  before  u.ing.  When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the 
dairy,  to  every  eight  qaarta  mix  one  quart  of  boiliiig  wait^  ^ 
then  put  up  the  uiilk  into  the  bowl  to  stand  for  cream. 

"A*  a  tubttitale />rr  bread. — When  the  deameas  of  ail  sort* 
of  com  occasioned  many  poor  people  in  Essex  [England] 
to  make  bread  of  tumips,  diey  took  the  peeled  roots,  and 
boiled  them  in  water  till  they  were  soft ;  then,  strongly 
pressing  out  their  juices,  they  mixed  them  with  their  weight 
of  wheat-meal;  and  adding  salt,  yeast,  and  warm  water, 
they  kneaded  it  up  as  other  paste ;  which,  having  lain  a 
little  while  to  ferment,  they  ordered  and  baked  as  common 
bread." — OUamng*  tn  Hutbtrndry. 

VINE. — Vitit. — Many  gentlemen  in  this  neighbour- 
hood have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  coltivatioD 
of  grapes  in  the  open  air  npon  open  trellises,  and  som« 
have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  although  they  have  had 
to  contend  with  the  many  difficulties  which  that  delicate 
and  delicious  fruit  is  subject  to  in  this  climate. 

Having  given  some  personal  attention  to  this  fruit  for 
several  years,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can  be  raised  in  great 
perfection,  and  with  little  trouble  to  the  cultivator,  if  he  set 
out  right  in  the  first  instance,  and  follow  up  the  aystem 
prescribed  with  atten^on  and  c«re. 

Although  most  men,  who  have  any  knowlenlge  in  horti- 
culture, know  more  or  less  respecting  the  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing this  plant,  yet  there  are  many  new  beginners,  who 
may  collect  some  hints  from  these  notes,  which  may  aid 
them  in  the  outset ;  and  many  gentleraen,  who  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  raising  grapes  in  their  gardens,  may  ob- 
tain some  inforniation  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  the 
plants  from  the  destructive  insect  which  has  of  l"^  yean 
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■ttaeked  (be  vineB,  and  deatroyed  the  promise  of  their  ewlj 
growth  And  the  fair  appearuice  of  tlieir  frait 

The  best  treatises  on  the  subject  of  raising  grape-vines 
recomineDd  planting  the  cuttings  in  pots ;  but  in  thia  country 
it  is  entirely  unneceBsary,  as  the  plants  may  be  easily  raised 
in  the  optm  grounds  wilfa  little  trouble  and  no  expense ;  and 
if  we  can  add  to  our  collection  of  fine  fruits  one,  which,  in 
•ickness  u  well  as  in  health,  is  the  most  refreshing  and 
outntive  of  any  that  we  possess,  with  little  expense,  and 
even  with  profit  to  the  cultivstor,  we  shall  do  a  great  good. 

The  best  mode  of  raising  the  plants  ia  by  cuttings  taken 
from  the  vines  at  the  fail  pnining,  and  preserved  in  earth 
till  spring-  These  may  be  made  either  of  one  eye  or  hud, 
or  of  four  or  five,  attached  to  a  small  portion  of  the  two 
years'  old  wood,  fonning  a  cutting  in  the  shape  of  a  small 

The  1*1  year. — They  may  be  raised  in  a  small  nursery- 
bed,  prepared  of  a  good  light  soil — set  in  tbe  ground  six 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  with  the  rows  wide  enough 

Sart  to  permit  them  to  be  weeded  with  a  narrow  hoe ;  or, 
ey  may  be  put,  in  the  first  instance,  where  they  are  to  be 
reared,  and  left  to  grow,  at  tbe  distance  of  fire,  six,  or  seven 
feet,  or  more,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  cultivator.  In 
tbis  latter  case  there  should  be  three  cuttings  put  into  each 
■pot,  «x  inches  Emart,  to  ensure  the  setting  of  one.  When 
this  is  ascertuned  with  certain^,  the  two  weakest  may  be 
(vitbdrawu,  leaving  the  best  of  the  three  to  grow.  If  the 
cuttings  be  of  one  eye  each,  they  should  be  from  the  last 
year's  growth,  and  a  small  piece  of  the  branch,  an  inch  long, 
should  be  left  attached  to  the  bud,  and  extending  half  an 
inch  on  each  side  of  it.  These  should  be  planted  two 
inches  below  the  surface,  with  the  bud  uppermost,  and  a 
small  stake  placed  by  tbe  side  of  them,  that  they  may  not 
be  disturbed.  If  the  cuttings  are  of  several  eyes,  they 
should  be  laid  in  the  ground  sloping,  leaving  one  eye  level 
with,  or  only  just  above,  the  surface.  Tfaey  should  be  keot 
moist,  but  not  wet,  as  this  will  rot  them.  A  spot  which 
receives  the  morning  sun  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  not  after- 
wards, is  the  best  for  a  nurseiy-bed  for  them;  but,  for  per- 
manency, they  should  be  planted  wbere  they  will  receive 
the  sun  longest ;  and,  in  this  case,  they  she  ild  be  shaded  at 
noon  day  until  they  have  entirely  put  out  One  hud  only 
should  be  allowed  to  push  from  the  cutting  the  first  year; 
the  plant  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  the  earth  keft 
litht  around   it,   and  u  soon  as  die  shoot  has  attained 
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■tmigdi  enourii  ta  prodace  Itterali  tiitiy  should  «  nibbH 
out,  and  the  ahoot  tied  to  k  Email  suite,  by  TOhu'i  means  it 
will  gain  firmness,  and  the  admissioD  of  the  sun  and  air  to 
the  shoot  will  prepare  it  to  bear  the  frost  of  the  fall,  and 
prevent  its  imbibing  the  moisture  which  it  would  othrr 
wise  be  subject  to,  when  covered  with  earth  in  the  winter. 
Bj  the  first  of  November  the  shoots  may  be  cut  down  to 
two  eyes,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  it  be  dry 
weather,  they  may  be  covered  over  vritfa  earth,  forming  a 
■lope  to  cast  off  the  wet  and  prevent  the  rains  from  pene- 
trating—aa  the  drier  the  plant  is  kept  during  the  winter,  in 
the  better  state  it  will  be  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

T%e  2d  jfear. — The  plants  should  not  be  uncovered  is 
this  climate  till  the  middle  of  April.  Those  from  the  nur* 
sery  should  Dow  be  transplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain  ;  a  shoot  from  each  eye  should  be  permitted 
to  push,  but  as  M>on  as  you  have  ascertained  which  of  the 
two  will  be  the  strongest  and  the  best  situated,  you  will 
preserve  that,  and  rub  out  the  oUier.  The  shoot  preserved 
vou  will  be  careful  to  lie  op  to  a  small  stake,  as  soon  as  it 
has  length  enough  for  this  porpoee,  to  prevent  ita  being 
broken  by  the  wind  or  other  casualty.  During  the  summer, 
the  laterals  from  the  four  or  five  lowest  buds  most  be  nib' 
bed  out,  and  the  shoot  be  carefully  protected  by  being  kept 
tied  every  eight  or  ten  taches. 

The  next  fall  you  may  cut  Hob  shoot  down  to  two  buds, 
{not  counliug  the  one  in  the  crotch  of  the  plant  between 
the  old  and  new  wood,)  and  cover  over  as  before. 

71m  3d  yaor. — You  will  allow  aboots  to  push  from  botk 
the  eyes,  and  suffer  them  to  grow,  taking  care  of  them  aa 
recommended  above;  but  die  bud  in  the  crotch  must  be 
nibbed  out  This  year  you  mast  rub  ont  the  laterals  from 
the  five  lowest  buds,  and  nip  in  the  other  laterals  to  one 
eye,  so  that,  if  the  plant  grows  laxuriantly,  the  ssp  may  burst 
firam  the  bnds  of  the  laterals,  and  not  from  those  of  the 
mun  branch,  as  it  would  do  if  the  vine  was  dressed  too 
close,  fie  careful  to  keep  the  branches  tied  up,  that  they 
may  not  be  broken.  In  November,  cut  down  ttie  two 
branches  as  follows :  the  most  feeble  of  the  two,  to  tvA 
buds,  to  produce  wood  branches  the  succeeding  season ; 
and  the  strongest  to  three  buds,  for  fruit  branches,  and 
cover  them  as  usual. 

ITu  4lh  ytar. — If  you  keep  your  vines  properly  dresse<^ 
youmay  hare  your  (tratfrvits  without  injury  to  your  plaala, 
After  uis,  the  irstem  b)  be  p  irsned  must  depend  oo  ^ 
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Hrength  of  yoarTinea,  aad  his  will  depend  on  the  goodoeu 
of  the  soil  and  the  care  ^uu  t&ke  of  your  plants.  Bat,  u  a 
general  rule,  the  following  points  must  be  attended  to  ; — 

1.  The.  nninber  and  length  of  TOur  fruit  branches  most 
always  depend  on  the  strength  of  your  plant;  the  wood 
branches  are  ilways  to  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes. 

2.  No  more  branches  should  be  left  on  the  vine  than  it 
c*E  nourish  well  and  abundantly;  this  will  depend  on 
itsft^,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

3.  The  branches  should  be  cut  in  alternately  for  wood 
and  fruit  branches,  observing  (o  cut  for  wood  branches  u 
low  down  on  the  plant  as  possible,  so  as  to  renew  your 
wood  near  the  bottom  annually.  No  shoots  should  be  per- 
mitted to  ^low  from  the  old  wood,  unless  wanted  for  this 
purpose. 

4.  No  more  shoots  should  be  permitted  to  grow  than  can 
be  laid  in  clear,  and  handsome,  «nd  without  confusion,  on 
the  trellis,  and  m  as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely  among 
the  branefaes. 

5.  The  laterals  should  be  rubbed  out  of  the  wood 
branches  six  or  ei^  t  eyes  high,  and  those  that  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  should  be  pinched  into  one  bud.  The 
laterals  on  the  fruit  branches  should  be  rubbed  out  from  the 
insertion  of  the  shoot  to  the  uppennost  fruit  inclusive,  and 
the  others  pinched  in  as  above.  If  the  shoots  are  very 
strong,  the  upper  laterals  may  be  allowed  to  grow,  to  take 
up  a  greater  portiott  of  the  sap ;  but  this  should  not  be 
done  unless  uiere  is  danger  <h  the  eyes  burstiug  in  the 
main  shoots.  Be  careful  always  to  keep  the  shoots  tied  up 
near  their  top. 

6.  Never  leave  more  than  five  good  eyes  on  a  fruit-bear- 
ing branch,  unless  your  vine  is  confined  to  a  narrow  space, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  preserve  only  two  or  three  (ruh 
branches ;  in  this  ease  the  length  of  Uie  branch  must  cor- 
respond to  the  nourishment  it  will  receive  from  the  plant 
Select  the  roundest  and  fairest  branches  for  fhiit,  and  Ae 
lowest  and  most  feeble  for  wood.  The  closer  the  buds  are 
together,  or  Ae  shorter  the  joints  of  the  branch,  the  better 
they  are  for  fruit ;  these  may  in  general  be  cut  to  three, 
fonr,  or  five  eyes,  according  to  their  strength.  But  in 
vineries  covered  with  glass,  where  two  fruit-bearinij 
branches  only  are  left  on  strong  vines,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
foi^  buds  are  sometimes  left  on  fruit  branches. 

The  foregomg  rules  will  be  sufficient  for  any  one  to 
build  op  a  vmenrd  mfficientlr  large  to  snptdy  btnueK.  Mi 
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friends,  and  tbe  market,  with  gn^eu.  Bat,  to  promote  and 
forwud  their  mbturi^  and  size,  the  following  conree  niii]' 
be  pursued : — 

The  first  of  July  yon  will  be  able  to  see  the  state  of  your 
fruit,  which  will  be  just  formed.  At  (bis  time  select  tbe 
highest  fruit  branches,  and  those  which  have  the  finest 
appearance  of  fruit  upon  them,  and  perform 'the  following 
operation  on  the  two  yeaT«'  old  wood,  from  which  these 
branches  proceed,  taking  care  not  to  cut  below  any  of  the 
wood  branches. 

Take  a  pnining  knife  with  a  smoodi  edge  and  hawk's 
bill,  and  pass  it  round  the  branch  where  the  baik  ia  clear 
from  knots,  cutting  deep  enough  to  reach  the  sap-wood  of 
the  plant;  at  ■  quarter  or  three  eighths  of  an  inch  below 
the  first  cut  make  another,  runniug  parallel  with  the  first; 
then  make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  this  section  of  tbe 
bark  tbe  game  depth,  and  you  may  take  oui  the  ring  of 
bark  clear  from  the  branch.  This  will  not  prevent  the  sap 
rising  into  the  upper  part  of  the  branch,  but  it  will  prevent 
Ats  descending  b^ow  this  cut,  by  which  means  it  wilt  be 
letained  in,  and  distributed  throughout,  the  upper  part  of  the 
branch,  in  a  greater  portion  than  it  could  otherwise  be,  and 
the  branches  and  fruit  will  both  increase  in  size  much  more 
than  any  of  those  that  are  not  thus  treated,  and  the  matu> 
rity  of  the  fruit  will  be  advanced  veiy  much. 

This  has  been  denominated  gtrdlwg.  If  the-  plant  is 
very  vigorous  and  tbe  season  very  favourable,  tbi*  wound 
v-ill  soon  be  closed,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  i 
a  second  time.  This  process  does  not  injure  the  plant,  as 
you  only  girdle  the  fruit-bearing  branches,  which  you  would 
in  any  case  cut  ont  at  the  fall  pruning,  to  make  room  far 
the  branches  which  you  have  been  bringing  forward  to  give 
you  fruit  tbe  succeeding  year.  This  may  be  kept  up  from 
year  to  year,  and  give  you  a  succession  of  ripe  fnul  from 
the  first  of  September  to  the  close  of  tbe  season.  The 
fruit  on  those  branches  wbicb  are  not  girdled  will  ripen  the 
latest,  of  course,  but  neither  these,  nor  those  wbicn  have 
been  girdled,  should  be  shortened,  as  is  cuatomaiy  on  vines 
not  thus  treated. 

By  this  practice,  which  was  first  suggested  in  the  Tran»- 
actions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  a  few  yean 
siucc,  and  first  brought  into  use  in  this  country  with  success 
by  the  corresponding  secretary  of  (he  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.  1  have 
raised  granes  in  tbe  open  air  this  year,  tiie  bunches  of  which 
weighed  from  eight  to  twen^-eight  otmces ,  and  die  hm  . 
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li  th«  ient  h  removed,  and  they  are  nvi  ea  by  ttie  atnuM* 
pfaericairj  to  prcveot  wbicb  you  will  roll,  or  twiil,  ihf 
dotli  ^ach  time  that  yoii  remove  the  omolie-house,  or  tenU 
*nij  replace  it  again  each  time  before  you  smoke,  by  which 
means  they  will  be  effectually  destroyed.  I'Ma  simple  and 
cfaet^  operation  will  keep  your  vines  dear  of  this  trouble- 
•mne  and  degtructiTe  insect,  and  you  may,  if  the  season  be 
warm,  ensuie  a  good  harvest;  if  otherwise,  j-ou  will  be 
Mre,  if  the  vines  be  ^irdled^  to  ripen  «  portion  of  josi 
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CALEiNDARIAL  INDEX. 


Ths  otjaci  of  tliii  Calendar  is  lillla  more  iboD  lo  give  bna<  iBtmauow  rf 
work  to  ba  partbrmed  in  a  cardan,  tngadiar  with  now  apixoxiiaauaii  u  In* 
linM  of  roar  m  which  it  •bould  be  accompliihed.  llie  liciirei  rder  lit  Un  papa 
Id  whicfc  Aalhar  dinetima  Dujr  b«-luind  ralolive  la  the  oovratioiia  odnitad 
lo.  Tboe  direclialB  an  imapdcd  Eiir'tha  New  Eoglanil  Sialei,  or  about  tha 
binndB  tfa  14.  and  the  vidnily,  cr  a  imall  elevalioo  above  the  Ma. 

AUnwaare  ihoold  be  marie  lor  eleralion  ofsKe,  aiwell  as  Ibr  ntnaiioii  north 
er  Miab  ofUiU  derree.  Bu<  it  ii  nol  pooiible,  perfaapa,  to  mie  what  that  al- 
lowBBcadnuldbe  wlihanyn^rtiachtiipiodisioii.  The  naiure  of  the  nil,  Iba 
aapecl,  (he  expOHire,  the  liH-wBrdnesa  or  hsckwBrdneH,  or  vhu  nw;^  be  ayled 
lhegew:ral  character  oribe  wa»n,  ore  ail  u  be  T^Brded;  end  require  die  ex 
arci»  of  a  aound  dlicraliOQ  in  die  cuhivator,  not  to  be  nalricied  by  geoenl 
rnlef,  which  are  nsi  liaMe  lo  loo  many  exceptmu  lo  be  nnlad  in  Ihii  wnk. 


JANUARY. 


Thnngluat  New  E^aod  Ihe  temperaluie  of  the  dim 

chate  the  culiiveior  from  peribnnlDg'  mast  of  die  c^ienukHH  at  tilL^  a 
cQlmre  from  abooi  ihe  first  of  December  lo  Ihe  Utter  part  oT  March,  or  i 


Proride  a  wfGcienl  quantity  of  bean-polea.  and  pea-niji,  wlucb  yoa  majr  |ire- 
nm!  10  a  comer  of  your  wooO-hcuK,  or  other  plHce  auitable  fcryour  purfon. 
Many  pFuple,  vho  oc^ect  to  [miRire  iteee  bnptemenu  In  Ka»i>,  are  inducad, 
by  the  WiiTj  of  business,  lo  permit  their  peaa  ana  bcunto  Irail  on  the  grcond, 
ia  which  fliiiialion  they  will  not  prodnce,  especiaUy  the  udl  rnrving  mts,  one 
third  pan  to  many  ai  iflhey  were  nnperiy  nipponed  by  pofee  and  rods.  The 
lei^  of  vour  pea-roda  •hoild  be  in  nrooonion  to  Ihe  (oru  of  peoi  ht  which 
you  iMend  them,  fSS.  Tbeiaiiie  kinds  <«nid>,  which  the  lall-nowii^  peas  re- 
quire, will  uBiver  fcr  the  generalily  of  raaoinc  Udnn  beans.  The  Lima  bean* 
will  need  oroiiE  polei,  ftom  nsbt  (a  Bine  feel  high.  You  may  now  a  ike  prep 
■!....<:«.  GH..c...T..^...Art..ju...X>b4  BuirtrtB  iu  an* 
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Hanore  may  be  CBiTied  into  Ihoe  places  where  it  is  needed,  left  in  a  heap, 
out  not  ipreeiL  Wherever  and  wbeoever  ibe  now  is  ofT  die  rroond,  rake  to- 
gether and  burn  Ibe  baidm,  or  whalever  may  ramsln  Irom  Ihe  last  year's  crap. 
Fencti  should  be  ionjaclcid  and  lepaiied,  and  seed  rubbed  rut  and  cleaned. 
Straw  mats  Ibr  the  hot-beds,  pales,  raits,  lallicoe,  or  Dellises  fbr  dfiolier  b«es,  dioaM 
be  gut  in  readineat,  lOT.  See  ihal  year  garden  tools  are  in  good  repair,  and 
procure  such  new  ones  as  may  be  nemsary.  It  is  now  lime  to  sel  aiiout  pro- 
mring  and  preparing  maienals  for,  and  ibtmiDg  bot^ieds,  161.  Clean  uvea 
from  nnis,  and  pro'ecl  them  against  mke  and  rabbita  by  whiiewnshing  wiili 
linr.or  smeariiif  wiUi  some  compodliou  whirii  b  oSbnsrve  to  those Termn. 
Enier  in  earnest  uilo  Ibe  buiineas  oTIbrWBrdingTeriaiis  kiods  of  seedling  planu, 
(n*  aiiificia]  maBu,  so  thai  ihay  may  haT«  stitoj;  reocs,  and  anive  at  (osna  aiaa 
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hrthatiBBlba;  WDdId  utanllji  maks  ibeir  Cm  upeantfiM  abnve  paand. 
lW  BMVwall  ba  dam  by  utopiin^  Hr.  Armorai^i  nicihbd.  wiih  reguil  im 

mdom,  9Dt.  AjWpd  Ut  your  fhijl  m  your  fiujl-room  or  ceLlaTt  OD  &h«itc«  or  ift 
bnia,  and,  if  oereziBT;,  pick  it  mtr,  and  cull  ou<  whaievor  ii  delcciivci  (ii|>g 
■Iw  rentainder  dry,  and  pock  ii  away  uiew.  Bui  ifii  itpul  (lourn  in  aime  tort 
af  grain,  dn  kuhx,  llai-seed  dialT,  or,  whal  ii  piobBbly  bat  td  all,  ikilvwiied 

-' "■-—  ■" -* '-■'--•  ih  ii.     VoomavQow.ptrhaja, 

ler  rlaa  caaet,  for  tmii)>IaiHiii| 
V  ouvrwiH,  noma,  carrcu,  duu  nuui,  pen,  Setm,  be.  Pmea  cboics 
flant*,  wfairfa  may  ihoir  a.  di^Ksilirai  to  vcgeuig,  by  mauiiif,  liuer,  cam  of 


r,  old  bark,  and  Ml 


HABCB. 


Lmnca  may  be  anwed  in  Ika  opes  gnand  ■■  nm  at  Ihxt  will  pennil.  191. 
il  may  be  lowed  between  varaal  rowa,  intended  for  otbtr  ptamt,  and  pulled  ooi 
fir  Bw  belore  ibe  olber  planu  ue  large  eoougb  lo  be  eucnnihemd  by  it.  Early 
paai  c«niiM  be  planted  too  »on  aller  the  gnood  a  lh«w«d,  iSb.  Ridiibci 
■ay  ba  aowed  ••  non  a*  ibe  nedi  can  be  raked  in.  tjcrw  cabbuea,  rncuin- 
ban,  melooi,  cauliODwais,  9iua>ba,lu.  in  bol-bedt,  under  K^t^m,  &r-iH,  149, 
tut.  Dif  up  vacsnl  ground,  applying  miwire.  JDrna  bcnlen,  and  clip  edjc 
tnga  of  box.  Clean,  nlay,  or  make  new  gnvel  walkk  Atleod  la,  utd  luni 
over  rooipoM  bed*.  Dnm  aaparagiu  beds,  or  make  new  oaa*  ibe  laiier  patt 
of  innmoDikar  iba  begiooing  of  Ajvil.tl.  Select  from  yoomllar  ibe  bed 
cabbBun  wiifa  beads,  and  tn  ibem  rp  aome  proper  place  to  Hand  for  seed.  Sei 
■he  diMieni  kindi  lenMe  Iram  each  oaber,  lo  prevent  Iheir  ailing  at  tbe  [ins 
of  bhMaombig.  Likewin,  aet  loma  of  your  beat  cabbwe  )Uiin|fl  Cr  cariy  nlad 
■ad  greeu.  It  Ibe  graund  ii  moin,  set  (halbw ;  U  dry,  place  ibem  alriiH  aii 
inchadeep.  Small  aalading,  audi  ucreiaa*,80,  Gl,  miEtaid,  107,106,  rufidi. 
160,  &c.,  wban  a  cooalant  Hipply  ii  waiued,  iboud  be  »wii  once  a  week  er 
fcrtoigbt.  CMery,  fir  an  early  crop,  nay  be  aowD  in  ihii  BHMiik,  Uiough  ibe 
principal  aowbig  bad  beiier  be  delond  UU  April,  74.  Aiticbidwi  dwuM  be 
Krwed  B  early  aa  dn  (eana  will  pontil,  IS,  aad  bone^adMi,  US. 

APKIL. 

iB  the  Eauera  Stalea,  generally,  and  ID  Iboae  paiu  oTlba  Middle  SlBlea  when 

.  lae  giDDDd  it  ualurally  aomewbat  moiA  and  heavy,  ihia  u  the  mwilh  litr  ■nrinir 
4ia  principal  garden  cropa.  Sow  the  haid^  kindi  u  acil.  nte  and  naaoD  wiB 
pennit,  thai  the  plant*  may  be  Gmdy  esUbli^Kd  before  ibey  an  ovenakea  by 
the  beat  andilrougiiioTajminer.  Kit  ■  atiff  and  moiii  »il  should  never,  on 
any  account,  be  dug.  ploughed  or  harrowed  when  ii  is  so  w«t  as  to  be  claminy 
and  adlieai^'e.  On  the  other  hand,  a  light,  nndy  soil  will  be  mdiccaied  by  b^ 
ii^  hoed,  or  oilwrwiw  wrought  on  whife  moia. 

"  Eartfa  oT  a  coHiHencu  that  will  hold  water  kHiceM  mlhail  becemmg  hard 
wAai  dry,  r>  that  or  all  oiben  ihe  best  adapted  mr  rainag  the  generality  of 
plants  in  ihe  greateu  perlcdion.  The  great  art  of  impnving  tBoay  and  i-lay 
•Dili  11  lo  give  Ui  the  Mrtner  such  dreiBiiigi  of  day,  cow-dung,  and  olber  kiixa 
of  manure,  as  will  have  a  tendency  (o  bind  and  make  il  mora  compael.  Bod, 
coDaequeiillj,  nwre  leieniive  of  mmBurej  and,  lo  ibe  Utter,  coals  of  aody 
eairtfa,  pond  mud,  horw  dung,"  iir.^APMilum, 

B"W  artichukes,  10,  ainaragus,  22,  horse,  or  garden  beans,  33.  kidnev  beam, 
95,  beeu,  40,  the  last  oT  ihii  mou'h,  or  ibe  Bru  of  next,  borecole,  &l,'l!nflaeli 
(prouu,  &S;  taw  cabbage  «ed,C(,sci  out  ciibbBgep1anls,61,BowcBrdooiB,G7, 
cnnou,  68,  .lauliUuwers,  7S,  c«ler>  7'!,  coleworts,?^,  auccesion-cTDps  of  crnoea, 
BO,  SI,  cucumbers  in  holkiwed  ui.ni|ii  plaivil  in  a  h«-lied,  ST,  or  in  |iouud- 
derhaiid-glaMs,  Jic.j  propagate  fruit-ireea  by  puiiij^,  96,  You  may  set  oui  a 
few  dandelion  pluits  in  luur  garden,  97,  ami  lei  us  know  how  you  succwid  in 
aJlemptipg  to  doniesticaie  tbem.  Look  out  for,  and  destroy  iosects,  ll>9;  sow  a 
KtUa  «uly  sunmxc  isHbve,  106,  fennel,  lOSi  propegala  gaHie,  136,  leaks,  ISO 


:,q,t,=cdbvGoOgle 
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cn^  of  diflknnl  •nto  of  peu,  IK,  poUMLHS,  ndbh,  KO,  nms.16II.at 

HAT. 

Ym  mi;  BPv  «aw  BMl  xU  ib>  v 
hM  tqth,  riilwr  w  fiwt  «r  wrrlrini 


pit/ipiucbptsa.    AnMi  Divrba  nwa  in  iht  fc—ii  8iu«ia 

tba  Ionian  of  Ilia  nnM,C8.  W«adudlkiBbMti,mraM,panMfiiODndi, 
MdT  nrnqif.  Sow  nvo  wcnm  oT  iba  owiy  kiodi  Ibr  cnf>  ia  tuocmmom. 
8iiia  lowing  n  baa  perionnad  10  ItofcwwoA  of  IW  mooita,  id  ocdar  itoilto 

nr  lo  >  good  lisa  bdbra  lb 

Eit^  cmliflowor  pkiHi,  >i 


HdoM  ood  cooBbcn,  «4iM  h««  hkhtfiD  bMn  poMMd  by  tfiMN*  «r  p*- 
par  Auiao,  may  oow  be  axpowd  lo  iha  o|iaa  >ir.  If  iha  mmpb  n  «t  d  Aj, 
yaa  wtgtiibtm,  pu^cululj'  mm  """r*"*,  wiD  naed  wuar.  (um  IitfnK 
dodiaiLl  Km|>  yoor  orop*  rlno.  t»  Imiil  iiwiHin  and  hoaiog,  ■•  daatlaJ 
panUt.  AboanhalawofllieBiallijyaaMayicnmTOpiaf  MihM  aad  <•• 
teptckliH.  ndafwwtrda^rtDaidaalLlMTareJrnro  or  Ana  ■ 
.  Auaad  ID  yoor  oJibaga  aod  cadilnnr  pbau,  Hwda  not 
baatj  Jtcaad  na.lbW  UKjin  not  Awrojad  l^tho  oolwocm.    "  ITjoa 


dtcaad  MO  Ibol  UKjin  not  AWrojad  l^tho  oolwocm.  "  Ifjoo 
ra  any  pImm  iqiiued,  onaa  iba  aarib  ai  ik  fcotof  iha  pbaLaBd  yaa 
*<r&(t«aBdibaw«nallfaa>«>t,wilhia(niiKlH.    KiUbiia,aad 


waak  or  Ma  daji.  "'ikn  oM  aodaaitb  ap  B>  year  piaiMt  imnmttm  Mat 
ftaquoit  hoaiac  ■•  bolb  raia  tad  Baasa  u  y«r  »agMablM  ia  dry  waattar." 
CAry  idaau  oiay  oaw  ba  pkrtad  o^  m  bmcbM,  A  W^  *a  niMi  haya 
rraarototbahaHMofaigbt  ortaaiatkai^drairaailb  aba«  lhMB,WaaUag  k 
loa.  lUi  AaaElbadoBsiBdi7««alkar,baiaccanfiil  BMbibwydiaMan. 
PlMtoMt«abbagaa,«anliflBwan.bfOBeoU,*c.»Moi«artloat'Tinalfc».  M 
>MwhaBtbapandiiwalaadMan,61.  CM  aad  diy  HMk  Wba  a>  hBM 
coBa  lo  naUmly,  be  wiMer  aae.  Viai  ai^  aa  mU  thy  aad  patnciM  aiaa 
Uiidi,aadiiacMd  f.106.  LoofcanriDvipatiad  Maa,aBd  laa  aayaacar- 
UunwhoUwifaaMwakaaoDbadwiiktaatadc.  Tafca offiba day, lail Ini— 
tha  bandagB  of  HiiA  BtaA)  aa  haM  anecaadad,  aod  tiewaak  gtdi  aad  tlaa- 
gtiag  duou  fioa*  boddad  aocktta  wal  Makaa.  Bab  off  aP  ■yiJaiiua,  »nf- 
lar.oriUiilaoadrfBoUwaMkan.  Whan  tobt  ftoiMnaa  apaar  la  U  onr- 
hMdad  vilbMl,  pick  off  a  part,  a«l  aarddy  gBih«' aO  Ihal  wkMi  hM  Uh 
Md  gh«  to  yaor  nrina,  ia  otdM  ta  daMvy  Iha  oRdv.  IV. 

,■■:■,■,  Googk 


_,--,_-.  -  ,  jand  itHBra  nor  any  atft  d  pnl,  qtstfi 
«,  nd  abbigm  grow,  uid  all  oiW  vanU  qxMi,  Id  nihii-Ua  Uim 
•■  luen  piaitti  m  m  prot>Bt  to  ■opplj'  your  labia,  in  auuiBD  Bad  wiuer,  wiik 
hMrgroiifu  irndKlkiiD.  You  way  r«nHnm  l»  to*  cropi  of  uiall  nladiiig 
•Tai7*gU«rm<l>;i,BiiuncMdinfcnMriiiMilh>;  bat  Ihtr ibould  uni  bs 
•xn  <■  ihMtr  bonitn,  or  aba  ba  >m<iiil  bj  — — ,  ntf  ■miallji,  from  the  nkl- 
ity  mm,  wiilD«(|Daiitl)F  waund,  tMb  bafim  wd  (Acr  lii*  ptonu  uipasr  abovs 
pamL  Yob  nw  Dow  ptaot  out  ;mir  cehn  ptana  in  mMh«^  74,  «alMi  you 
i»w>lwdyp«riSna«dih«lnp«nuioQ,»  JWKWdlMMOwh.  AbaM  lb*  nkl- 
dh  of  July,  Bad  fnnalhtl  tine  (Dlk>  nd  ■/ ibe  fint  week  in  AngniM,  ym  bh 


iBtUieewed  ia  Ibe  bc^innw',  niddle,  and  ka  week  of  lUa 


radiirbti,  t^l,  *Bd  in  ibe  lut  nek  of  ibii  Doalb  a  good  cni|i  of  ninBcb  Di>y  be 
towaforuunwuNi  it  will  nu  Uwb  ha  fo  liable  loruatonedaiia  Ibe  nt*- 
ewliag  migtlii.  IlitBEood  pnclice  uemv  early  kiodi  of  cabbage*,  £0,  uow 
Ihii  lunn,  tor  a  fpfij  «  j'onog  greeiii  during  minima  OoUeM  all  kuMb  oT 
jeedi  ai  Ibay  cooie  to  mauirily,  cntliug  off  or  pdUag  ap  tbe  «enii  wiib  the 
eaedi  auaAed,  ■•  tbey  ripai.  Snced  tkam  ia  »■«  airy  piece  under  cDver, 
'  Mmiag  Iben  now  amflhan,  that  ibe  wedt  bb^  diy  and  harden  giMkially,  •no 
be  cenAil  aol  lo  lay  ihem  n  thick  ai  lo  baaard  iMir  bwliag  eiM  Ixmmtf. 
When  they  ere  luacieMlydiT,  beat  out  and  dean  Ibe  Med*,  and  dqniii  Umo 
in  bi«*  or  boie*  till  wanted.  Gim  water  lo  tnck  nloil*  a*  mquin  it,  but  k* 
Ihi*  be  ahrayi  doaa  in  Ibe  avemng,  that  h  may  be  or  oe  to  Ihe  ngWahk*  ba- 
hralhe  am  Aall  tann  it  to  e*ap<rat& 
Yon  Bay  aoir  uwienlale  or  bad  your  fiuittren^  )6S,  end,  when  it  can  ba 

aaiihebUeaanddec^radi^ndikM  da*avy  iIm  iaKO*  Which  ii  cortaiaa. 
is  caanot  well  be  dona,  or  yon  have  not  iwina  in  -■"■-'»"  m^ 
tO  your  (alien  ftint,  h  will  be  well  to  gather  and  cany  it  frOHlha 
he  uaecti,  whidi  uhabil  it.  Bake  Iheir  way  imo  >ha  eenk,  an* 


Keep  all  yinr  aw*  dsar  iroa  weedi,  taiu(  Ihe  boa  where  *en  ead  ce— a 
aioDli  whiii  a  i*e  nake  daw-bee*  of  your  hmoL  and  n'eed-ealfactiay  nJtpen  rf 
your  ttunb  and  tn-Snm*.  Pnll  ^  ibe  baolin  of  ))ae^  beaB%  He,  and  ■•• 
move  itlo  yoa- coBEKatlied)  bniy  K  between  row*  of  plant*,  or  Ikow  il,  ■» 

getlnr  with  all  waaiM,  tc  lo  your  aw'--  'i— ■  — —  "■■ —  fc— •  -•■• 

.     Culiudi  hnba  ■■  are 


aale  weed*  mnaaierabie.  Aiiand  lo  plaau  wt  out  br  •ead,  and  nu  lUlu 
to  pub  at  >aed  •appan.  Thit  aionih,  a*  well  a*  the  latter  pan  of  Mj,  ia  Ibe 
popv  nam  far  uwculBiiag  tt  budding,  165.  Ifll^oB  eay*,  "Cbarriea, 
■ilaBia,or  Bay  other  fruit-lne*,  may  be  buided  in  Ai«a«,  if  the  baik  p*ru6«» 
ly froM Ibe *(odL  Poan aughi late iBoculetadihea*rh'pan<iflhaBDBih,ar 
whdalhe*apBimliariy;  but  tLe  eeadi,  DOctarae,  elmoBd,  Bad  apple,  wB 
Mceeed  any  lime  belwaes  the  EiM  of  Auoai  Bad  twaaliMb  ti  Sapwabar, 
proWded  Ibe  ttocki  are  yamg  end  vigorau*?' 

Praeerra  peail,  fiam,  t&rrj,  and  auicol  ilaaM,  &c  lo  BW  Hr  railing 
Mocfc*  to  bod  and  graft  on.  lleN  nay  eithar  ba  tmni  iuBwlialdy,  ar  kept  m 
ooBBon  garden  earth  or  moial  awd  But  it  will  be  aucaiaary  to  low  Umbi 
eabre  ihe  •Mae*  open,  and  the  radicle*  begia  uiibaoli  oCherwiM  aanyof  ■■•■ 
viB  be  broke*  or  torn  in  Uw  procea  ofmri^.    Erery  dv  (hay  an  hepi  *• 
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tf  froOBd  k  an  Iijor;  la  IbsB;  ud  if  Iha;  naain  ia  ■  dij  aau  iBI  qMW, 
■■ry  Saw  wil  r^Rmla  litl  m  jur  ■Av,  unI  U«  craBlar  DntdNtr  DM  H  u. 
Oantimia to  toUaci  »nd  f  umre  mdi  «■  diriWd  M  manUi.    flow  oajonf  M 


,         .  „       .         ,  _  oTlUi 

eropcf  Um  prkkly-ioaded  loBd  firwiour  ud  qtring  d«,  fB3^ 

, r  linw,  jnu  riMUM  wif  a  nod  ■Wpl]'  of  Ibe  eiriy  ibnl-Hia, 

lAiw  and  nd  turaip-nnlad  ud  ntaoad  iiliilm*.  JGQ.  Eartli  up  celoy  a  a 
•dvaDCB  ia  gmwlh,  bu  bo  csnfa)  W  >Toid  coirnia|;  iJka  taanti  of  lbs  pluili. 
Tbiiinifc*oDklb«diiaeiii«diyda]F.  SMlhatjwodL  jMbrainor  ujuratfaa 
■ulkii  fcr  if  Ihay  tn  cruriied  or  woonded,  Ibay  will  h«  nibied  to  ret,  75. 
OMberdlkiDdiafiaediulbejnpaaiwUch  BWrbe  necMwyfir  the  euu- 
ing  naaoD.  Tonnnb  Ibe  tauar  nod  of  tbs  oiaotB,  yen  mj  AMy  Iraoiplaiit 
air  kiodi  vt  htrdj  htmumI,  ■nmalic,  and  mediciaBl  berix,  wlucb  will  IhiB 
bacame  well  raoiacr  belbra  wiatar.  Thit  worii  rimild,  IT  jnMble,  be  dnna  in 
raoin  weather.  Pull  and  prawa  yoor  ripa  oiiioat,  SI9,  aid  tow  more  tn 
•Und  orer  winler,  118.  notact  your  grapo  and  Mber  Ihiil  againal  waroa. 
■niii  may  ba  dmn  b;  bangiag  op  ptaiak  of  Imued  or  n^area  water  aear  uie 
finit  jDU  wUi  ID  difcad  h«n  IbBb-  aHadn,  ia  wkicb  aiaiQ'  of  Ib«  tinjr  depre- 
dalon  will  be  caught  and  dmrojed.  TbonngUy  deal  tun  wewb  all  Ibe 
SBed4>ecb  aod  niiior  plantaUoiia  a  U'eea,  duubi,  &e.  Oather  cucumben  and 
naufoeitirpickliDfbafcralbsyqiM.    Sow  caidlflowan  about  Ihe  Hub,  TS. 

.  OCTOBER. 


Kami  medianal  heifa^  doea  to  Aa  plaMi;  daar  the  ba 
w,  and  carry  Iba  whoia  off  Ibe  gnmad.    Onioaa  may  i 
to  mue  nad,  inataad  of  MOiiig  Iham  ia  Iba  i^nWi  »  <& 


trenchad, and doi him  the  adfaMaga  tt a  wisMr  fttow, aodSat  aipiMn 
M  froM,  wUck  will  TVdaca  h  to  flds  iDlh,  and  dg«tiDT  waraM,  it»  Urim  tt 
■sacl^ftc.    TWoUb«k«rMnwlnfTia**oald,anaaltaniBMiaa*.h* 


tot  CALimABIU.    IiatKX. 

diMii  •<■■  VMlk,  Bid  *B  i^M  or  mmata  ttkaa  dTdcMB  to  the  pbih 
ThM,  ■r*««banM,lMM**«Mh  w«andanM*|i>iitiHwaaib 
plwUtUku^CMWaMlDdinrtitlnreBH.  AkI  if  Ae  pkali  u*  ia  bwli  wiA 
•tkjv  IWiiiiM,  IB*  sM  th*  alaj^  wd  lat  Umn  ba  di^  i  mdnie  d(f*K 
breik^  Iha  Mf  A  my  tM,  tad  if»w8n  «  rfJilLiiij  of  k  onr  ihc  faadi, 
bnwaa  ud  nand  lbs  b«d%  ukior  car*  aot  id  bny  llwir  lie*.  A  dwfai  tap 
<k«u«<ira>^M«,nbwd«&lp.S8G,DHDDwbe«Cad.  Lujwv 
be  lima  w  olhK' ud  pMMtn  a|f)lM  MdMM,  13,  Ikoogli  M  ii  bea  HI  IM  tk^ 
wiiiioauTbalnWiliintMlbwareiaftfaiMfiMl,  15.  Ujaatn  nai  u- 
prifciMiiw  of  lb*  dandMisa  of  Bica,  ntt,  aqin*^  ftc  jgu  nay  ww  lbs 
f_r J ._; ._  I IJ,  ifjOB  Audi  it 


•  Dfplwiia,|nSiB,iBCUiinaar«naiti,'&c:|  ittobi 
pniBdBt,  tiiuaanj  Ibn  ia  iad  d  Harcb  ar  ApnL 


Oaibor  froB  yoiH'  nnlaa,  baft««  tto  hard  Khb  ananoioa,  all  tbon  fiuM 
«f  jwr  laboun,  v>u&  jm  «iA  to  praanrw  tkroogh  the  winter,  >oi  fanM- 
tii^wintoririinibia  Taka  17  aad  pnaarra  eaUiapa,  a*  dbaclad  p.  6B.  IW 
•etva  jDor  akery,  75.  Yoa  laaj  gadibr  a  pot  ia  ikr  wealbtr,  asd  pack  h  ■■ 
boiea  IB  ikj  aad,  and  place  Ibe  boaaa  ia  a  wvai  cattar,  leavine  die  topi  and 
leavca afa la Ibp air.  7ViiacabbagaaBdcaaEflinrarplaau,miicli jnmaaB 
■ball  Kaad  Ibra^  Uie  wialar  in  ft^nca,  Aodd,  dorag  lb*  coDtiBBBDCe  of 
■ad  waalber  be  allowad  averjr  adraoaa^  af  Ave  air,  to  ban  ibaa,  bj  de- 
paaa.  to  baar  «ald.  Take  Iha  glaiiaa  cff  eMinI;,  is  te  warn  part  of  Iba  - 
oaj,  bet  place  Uiaai  na  agaia  it  nigbi,  aad  ia  wet  <r  «aM  weatbar.  If  jour 
ytt,  naaipa,  paf  ipi,  du.  an  u*  tocnad,  tak»  Ihcm  a^  and  pnagrra 

Ua,  iUrreM,  pariepa,  and  ma»  atber  kindi,  wkitb  an  iiiiiaiabei  ^aw  la 
>a|alaliiii,  and  tbay  wU  eaiM  fcrwatd  aarijr,  and  fraw  vi^amad;  ia  Iba 
^noK.  uibabwraiDgoftkiiinaodi,  ]inn  Biif  niaaaraaodlraKh  Ihegnuod 
wtiai  ii  imeadadlbr  aany  eropa,  and,  iTitbaofaaiflLbaaTj  naMra,  lay  il  up 
b  ridgei,  to  cataiira  tba  banaSl  of  Ibe  winter  fraati.    Van  may  now  x>«  aariy 

KM  coma  Dp  ia  dto  Vfioc,  if  J*"  «>■>  paaana  ibem  againal  mica,  SIT. 
iL  pa^p,aaaici^  period  at  nyfcr  Iha  p|aatn«flru(4»W 
aad  Mbar  ftnil-lreai,  11,  DO,  or  nwiaK  aasdi  m  a  mnant,  lOB,  Sla  Laj 
1^  liMr  cf  aana  kiiid  a  nod  dacbew  on  Iha  nntt  of  the  mora  Uoilgr 
aadebciealdndiaf  gaaaaad»toalM,tot»atocltbeBifcamfrcal. 

DECEMBKR. 

'AaMiiarinr  of  iba  weather  m  lUi  anoatb  giainJy  aWo—  bsl  Bttia  to  be 
■kaa  ia  Iba  Kddle  and  Notbem  Slelea.  Sbaold  iha  nana  panwl,y(ia  may 
aaribia  anv  of  the  oparalkna  direelad  ferteft  moolb,  whidi  laaaia  ofiabbed. 
If  Ibe  waalLar  caalinoaa  open,  cany  out  aad  nread  Banora,  and  Umdi  Iba 
poBod,  Bi  dkaclad  fer  tba  laM  aioMb.  Pnvida  &an  tba  woodi,  &c.  pea- 
Mkfea  aad  liaai  potai,  af  nitabia  leiuih*  and  nna,  a*  <firacled  in  Jamiu;. 
CDleetall  yaw  aid  tiieki  and  poke,  wficb  are  ilia  fli  fiir  ue,  and  place  dieaa 
Wgaibarwilbyoqrwaw  wanndg  emar,lotmniuHbairrolljiic.  McarcAd 
Mihallbakattonlaf  Ibaapaitaiaatiin  wUA  yon  ba««  Mored  your  Trail  fr 
winwr  and  qaiac  aaa.  Eaaiaioa  Iba  fivil  wbidi  you  bava  oa  tbetim  ta  cdlai^ 
■■a*  aiary  tan  3ay%  Bad  lake  away  any  that  you  bid  taiolad.  Repair  (1 
dacayed  iMlint,  e^wlien^  &c.  nwora  itakei  and  oltaar  malenaH  wbNb 
aay ka  niiiiii  1*  *  nw*  ba^ naao^ 
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M  li*  Book*  on  Um  Calalogtu  ttnt  by  mail,  to  any  part  ^  tht  Cdhm, 
frt*  of  poitage,  upon  rtceift  (f  pric«. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY, 


C.  M.  SAXTON.&  COMPANY, 

140  FULTQS  BIKEBT,  XEW  YOBX, 

KtlTlBia  lOK 

SCHOOL,  TO  WN,  AGRIOULTDKAL,  AND  PEtVATE  LIBBAHISa. 


Doinung'i(A,J.)I>andM^ieOardnii]ig;  93  60 

A  Tbbitibb  oh  thb  Tbbobt  ahs  Praoticb  op  LutDSOATB  G«k- 

.  Adiptcd  to  Nortk  America,  wllli  ■  tI»  to  tfaa  ImproremeDt  «r  0>uti7 
BDPB.  »raprMBf  Hbtorlnl  Notloc*  Bvd  G«iienl  PrhtctplH  of  tliA  Att  Vine 
K  Lading  mt  Qno^aud  Aiaatlag  pkntUliiD*.  ttaa  DMcripthm  ud  Ovltl- 


IB  of  lIudrTmi, 


Gaidau,  atA,  with  Kottk*  « 
Ponnllitf  ttMAotbor.    B7A.J. 


Downing'KA.  JORorHlEsaT* 3  00 

On  UoaTlCrLTCBK,  JjAKDBCAPB  QaSDIWIMQ,  KoeAL  AjtOHITBCmiBI, 
TruH,  AgTlcultan.Fnilt.  wtUibtaUtUnftDiaEafluil  BdHad,  wUb  ■  Hnnilr  it 
th«  Ailfaor.  bj  0»iai  Wm.  Cuitu,  ud  ■  htlar  to  Ui  frtoiidt  bf  Vudimiki  Bi^ 
HU ;  ud  u  aleguit  itaal  Ponnlt  i^  tba  Anlhor. 

pTRGtioalFriLit,  Flower,  &  Kitchen  OaTdener'iConvanioB,  1  00 

Wrrti  A  Calendar.     By  Patrick  Nnu,,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.B.,  Secre- 

tirj  of  tbe  Kojil  CaledsDlui  Ilortleultanl  Bodoty.    Adwtad  to  tjM  tlnltod  BtaML 

'  (lom  tbe  fouTtb  edition,  nitiw)  isd  ImHoved  bv  tta  uAor,  Kdll^  br  O.  Vmn- 
M^,  M.  D..  Editor  dT  -  Jobn»ii'i  FanDerli  EiK^oIopedla.''  WUb  NoU*  ana  AddMcml 
b^R.  a.PxiDD.anlliDr  of -Hinui1ottbe8nsiibenTCaltDr&"    Wllh  IDnMrMoB*. 

Hnim'a  (B.)  Practical  Land  Drainer ; 60 

Ubino  a  Tbbatibb  ox  Dkainino  Land,  in  which  the  moBt  approved 


BUiott's  Am.  Fmit-Grower's  Qnide  In  Orehard  and  Oarden  I  86 
Beino  a  Compemd  ov  tub  IIisioby,  Modes  of  Pbopaoawos,  Coii- 


tnia,  Ao^  of  Fruit,  Treet  ud  BbmbL  wltb  dwsilptloiu  of  neulr  all  t>>a  Tarietla  <f 
FniltB  miltlntad  In  tUi  aBnnliy;  ud  NotaaoTtlielr  adaptadon  ■«  hwalltliia,  aalli,aB4 
a  umplata  Hal  of  Frulla  vorttaf  of  ouIllTallaB.    By  T.  B,  Eujon,  Pomok^^ 

rsB  Btrawbssst  j 

Mrr7  nf  flnst ;  wtik 

„t,=cdb.,Google 


Pardee  (R.  0.)  on  Strawberry  Cnltiin 

A  UovpucTR  Mamdal  por  tre  GutTiVAnoN  or 


Soaks  PiMished  by  C.  M.  Saxtou  &.  Co. 


kan  gltut,'    WKb  ■  Tiliubl*  Apptndli,  sodWDIhc  tha  atnerra. 

uf  ucu  at  the  BUKt  iDOHHfiil  ooltlTUon  of  Iheu  rralu  Id  oat^„.^j. 

Sona't  KnA  Kumal  for  the  nw  of  Farmen  $1  00 

A  Tbbatibk  on  the  Pbtbical  and  Cbemical  PBOPiKTiEa  OF  Soils, 

U»  C)icmlit(7  oT  Uunn* ;  iBclwUiia  tlHi  tlia  «M«t  of  coinpoata,  uUflcl*]  mualM 
•Dd  IrrlguloiL    A  oar  adltloD,  with  ■  duiitar  on  Bgaw  ud  SaperiilHi^luitca. 

The  8table  Book    ■       .  •     -       1 00 

A  Trbatisb  on  thb  Mahaobmbnt  of  Hobskb,  in  relation  to  Star 

Vint.  Orauniog.  f  aadlu  TAtartss  and  WMklJU,  Conatnutlos  of  Stablsa.  TwUli- 
ttoo.  Appewlua*  of  SMiIm,  Mia|ji««naat  of  tha  Tmt,  UHl  HHUnmeol  of  Dtoeaaat 
■Bd  DaCHtlTa  HofMk  Bt  JoBa  SnuAn,  TMartnu?  SniseoB.  Wlih  Nona  and  ad- 
diUoiu  idutiB)  It  to  ADwrltu  load  a^  OtetAla.  Br  I.  &  kLuat,  «dlt<r  of  tba 
Amartna  AtprleoltBilM. 

.Cboriton'B  Grspe-Orowar'i  Qouto 00 

Intbndbd  EarsciALLT  for  tre  Amrrican  Clhatb.    Beinc  a  Pnio 

Uaal  TrsatlH  on  tba  enlUratfon  of  tha  Oruw  Tloa  Id  oob  dsMrUnant  of  Hot  Hooa^ 
Oii)d  anu>«7,  BMardlng  Hdum,  ud  Oot-door  CaHore.  'With  plui  IDr  tha  nutno- 
tlon  at  the  requltlla  bullitlnra,  (od  glvbig  the  baat  msUiDdiTor  taaatliig  tha  nnMi. 
Inty  dspanmani  belnj  taaj  lUiutntad.    Bj  WojAut  OaotaTON. 


theli OultlTitJan :  togethar  with  hhiti  apon  Ludaaapa  and  Fkiwar  Sardaabig:  eoB- 
tadnla^  modes  ot  Dnltun  ADd  daaoriptknu  of  tha  ipaeW  ud  Tiriall'ia  of  the  CuUurr 
TtgatahlH,  Fnilt  Tnaa  ud  tmia.  ud  ■  Mlact  Hit  of  Onaminul  Tnea  aad  Fianl^ 
Jband  b;  trial  adiptad  to  tha  Slalaa  of  tha  UaUni  lonth  of  FannayltanlA,  with  Qar- 
dsnlBg  Calendiui  I^  tha  Mma.    By  WiL  N.  WbU*,  of  Athau,  Qmilt. 

Eutwood  (B.)  on  the  CoItdTatioii  of  the  Cranbeny  .  60 

Wrm  A  Dbschiption  of  thb  Best  TAiumcs.    Bj  B.  Eastwocw, 

"BaiitlDiiu''  of  tha  Haw  York  TrlblUH. 

Johmon'a  (G«o.  W.)  Diotionary  of  Hodem  Gardenuig  ■      1  60 
With  One  ITdndred  and  Eiohtt  Wood  Cots,    Edited,  *ith  tsa- 

nuQoa  addlOoBi,  b;  Datid  Lismaia,  of  PbDadalplila. 

Johmton'i  (J.  F.  W.)  CatechiEia  of  Ag.  Chemiatry  &  Geol.      26 
By  Jamm  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A.,  F.E.SS.L.  and  B„  Eonorar; 

Mamber  of  the  RojiJ  AfrrlcnltDnil  Bodotr  oTEnglimd,  and  aothorof  "Leetarca  n« 
Agrlanltnnl  Ch«m!strr  ud  Onolon'.''  WiHi  >o  lotrodBctlon  bj  Jobs  Pnxn  NoB 
■torn.  U.A.,  lAta  profsHor  of  SdenUOo  AgrliinltDre  In  Tile  Collen.  With  KMel  and 
Addition* I17  Iha  Aathor.  prapand  aipreael}'  tor  this  edltinn,  and  an  Appaadli  aom. 
pUad  bf  tha  Sapertntaiidaiit  of  Bdneatlon  In  Nota  Baotla.    Adaptad  to  tha  a*a  of 

Johnston '■  (J.  F.  W.)  ElenLonta  of  Ag'l  Chemiitry  I  OO 

AND  Oeoloot.  With  a  Compi.ktk  Analttical  and  Alphafkt* 
hetlcial  Indei,  ind  sn  Amerlcin  Fte&ca.  B;  Has.  Bnia*  Biowii,  Editor  of  tb* 
'  Haw  Eogland  Farmar  - 

Johnston's  (James  F.  W.)  Agrumltnral  Chemistry  1  26 

Lectdrks  on  tre  Application  of  CiraMTsniT  and  Groloot  to  Ao- 

ifenltuTD.    Kaw  edItlaD,  with  an  Ajqiandix,  oontahiln|  tba  Anthor'l  EiperUBOnl*  la 

Pnatkal  AgrlonttDie. 

Snuth'i  (C.  H.  J.)  Landscape  Oardening,  Fbaoare  Grounds  1  25 
With  PksCHOAl  Notrs  oh  Gountbt  Bi»u>BNCBa,  Villas,  PoBur 
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BookA  PvbUahed  by  C.  M.  S&xton  &  Oo.  3 

ViiMtaiOtrtkaa.  ^CkulbH. J.aiuTB,LradH*p«Gvd«iarulflud*D AkU' 
tMt,*e.    VUbKotMUdAldlUeiubjLiiraF.  ALLBCiUtboicf  "Bonl  Anhltsa- 

1%«  Hlbor,  wbUa  <n«c*d  1>  bb  pmlMriso  totlbt  bM  tdgtaUnB  jaut.  tuaolleii  Iwen 
rtqaailed  to  reoammaiil  m  bank  vtilab  alf)n  tatbi*  ponoM  (o  aeqidn  (OHM  fBanl 
knowledn  of  th*  prmalplM  oT  IiuiiImv«  Oardinlns. 

Tbco^Htof  Uk  prcMDt  woA  iBtoprMtrtcspliUiuddlnatmttbii^ofiUuiMnl, 
toba  InUUlKtMa  to  mil  wbo  hm  haf  u  ordliiaj  edncntlan,  ud  to  (lis  dlrseUou 
whlDb.  It  la  boped,  will  b*  bimd  b>  b*  pnMloiI  bj  Uiom  vbs  bax  an  adafaic* 
kAowledfa  of  acnntrj  aflUn 

Norton's  (John  F.)  Klfiueitti  of  Scientiflo  Agricnltore ;     $0  60 
Ob.  tub  Connexion  betwbbk  Scienci  and  tbi  Am  of  Prarticu 

Farmtnc-  (Prlaa  Eoajof  llw  Nav  York  StaU  AgiicnltDHl  SoclatT.)  Br  Jobh  P 
NanoN,  U.  A^  Frobum  of  Si^antlBa  Agrl^nlinnlB  Tale  OoUaga.    Adapiad  to  tb* 

Vaah'a  (J.  A.)  'BtograAve  Fumer .       .  ...       60 

A  SciBNTiFic  Tbeatibb  ON  AoRicLi.TniuL  Cbrhihtrt,  the  Oeoloot 

«f  AgrknlMn.  on  Plaati  ud  Animals  Munrei  ud  Solb  applied  La  Praetlal  Airlenl> 
Ion;  wtttaaCataablsBofBclgDtlOeMdPwCRnlAgTliialtuca.    Bj  J.  A,  Hua. 

Allan  (J.  Fiak)  on  the  Colton  of  the  Grape      -       .       .       1  00 
A  Pbaotioal  Tb>\tisi  oh  the  CmiTURS  aiip  TsGATiiBirr  of  thb 

Orapa  Vina,  ambnelBC  tta  blil«7.  *llh  dlractlDU  Ibr  lie  treatment  in  tba  Halted 
Blatta  of  Amelia.  In  tba  opan  aii  and  nndar  rlaii  atnietima,  with  and  vltbool  am- 
flslalbaal.    Bj  J.  Tmx  Ajjjs. 

Kyiteries  of  Bee-keeping  £^)l^ned ;       .       .       .  1 00 

BKiHa  A  C(»ipi.iTB  AiiALmia  op  tbb  whole  HnsJEcr,  cottButiaiF  of 

tbaNatual  Hlatorr  of  Baea  i  DInetlaiia  for  Obtaining  tba  crcatot  ■loosnt  of>nr* 
■niplai  Honax  vltb  tba  laaW  ponlbia  axpaoae;  Samedlta  rnr  loaaea  0tib,  aad  lb* 
B«t«De*  of  Ln«k,  fnllr  Ultutratad ;  Ibe  mil  of  more  than  tweatj  yean'  eipeitewa 
la  aitaaatTa  Aplaflat.    Br  U.  (tcoBT. 

Anarioan  Bee-keeper's  Haniial ; I  00 

BRIHQ  a  PRACmoAL  TuBATIflR  ON  TIIR  RlBTOKT  ASS  DoUEaTIC  KoONO- 
UT  Of  tba  HoDar  Baa,  ambraelag  a  fall  lUiutratloB  of  tba  wbola  aat^Jeat,  whb  Um  dmM 
approTad  matbodi  of  mueclng  Iblg  Inseot,  tbrongb  every  biaocb  of  It*  Ooltnre ;  tba 
raaultof  maorrcara'axpenflnDe.  Itlusttalad  vltb  mao^  angraTlDgB.  BjT.Ryfnm. 

!nie  Cottage  and  Farm  Bee-keeper ; 00 

A  pEAOTicii,  WoBK,  by  a  Coantry  Cnrate. 
Weeks  (John  H.)  on  Bees.— A  Hannal;        ....       60 

Ob,  ah  East  Mribod  or  Hakaoihq  Bres  tm  thr  moet  PRonTABU 
mannar  to  tbeir  owner jirllb  lobUIble  mlea  to  prareBt  thdr  dMttncdon  br  Ibe  Moth, 
Vltb  an  Appeadli  by  Wonana  A.  Flahdus. 

TbeBoae; 00 

Briso  a  Practical  TREATiaa  on  the  pROPAriATios,  CcltitatioMj 
tleaadapledtotheCllmateof  tbeUnltodStatea;  ton 


mi  AMirOTed  Taila- 
d  hlfdln    -       ' 


laDablla.    1 

eniit's  (Bobert)  Amerioaii  Flower-Qarden  Directory ;   -       1  25 

CONTAININO  PBAITnCAL  DlRECTTIOSS  FOR  THE  CuLTlTRE  OP  PLANTS 
In  Ibe  Floiret-Gardan.  Hol-Honae.  OreeB-Honse,  Koonn,  or  P«rlor  Windows,  for  eraty 
Month  IB  the  Tear;  with  a  duoriptlon  of  tba  Planta  moat  dcairabia  In  eaeb.  Um 
"^  -!  of  the  Boli  and  SItnatlon  b«l  adapted  to  tholr  (Irowth,  Ibo  Pmppr  Eeawn  Ibl 
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1  Boois  Published  by  0.  M.  Sazton  &  Go. 

l^lu  ant  a  Flower^irdeii :  the  irboTe  adtpM  to  tiOitr  large  or  mutl  Ovdoa 
with  fnslnalDDa  tar  Pnprlng  ttaa  Sod,  Plopigllllic  PlnU^  PnmlDt,  TnlBlBft 
asd  Prollliic  tba  GragH  Tina. 

Buiit'fl  (Itobert)  Family  Eitehen  Oftrdeoer ;  ■  SO  79 

CONTAININO  FlUH  AND  AcCVBATK  DbsCSIPTIONS  Or  ALL  TBB  DlF- 
faraat  Boaslia  tttd  TarlaUaa  of  GaUnarT  Vigaubla.  wUta  Uali  Botaalcal.  SasUak, 
Vrsaelv  ud  OanDaa  oainH,  aJplubatleallT  airaiwd,  ud  tha  baat  nwda  vl  altlTaUw 
thcmla  tbanidaaorDiulerdua:  aJu  DaasrtplIaDi  aad  ObancM- of  Uw  nwat  MaJ 
Fralta.IlkalcliUBi«amaBt,FiaDuatl(m,*<i.  Bf  SoaurBDiBT.anthororclH'-AiDeri- 
caa  rionr-aaidaD  OtitAmf*  ie.    Paper  U  obM. 

Til*  AmeriouiFlorift't  Guide; TC 

COHTBIBIKQ  TBB  AMBKICAK  BoBB  CuLtDBin   AHD   BrBKT  IiASr  BBC 

Erery  Lady  Her  own  Flower  Oaxdonet;  ■       ...      00 

ADDaassKD  to  tbk  IsDnanuous  ahd  Boohohtcai.  oiar ;  cootaining 

Blmpla  mat  Practlisl  DlraetlsDi  for CaltlTatlDa Planta  and  Fla««»;  alKBIntalte 
tba  HaDacamant  of  Fkiveia  In  Booma,  vltb  brltf  BoUslcal  DcaoiptknnafFlaalllBd 
PloTora     ilka  wliola  Id  plalo  aod  dnipte  languid    Bj*  LouiaA  Josnoii. 

The  Amerioan  AgTicDttaiiflt ; 10  00 

Beino  a  Cdlt.ectioh   op  OmoiirAL  AitncLin  on  thr  Vakioii9 

Bobjaeta  aoanacted  vltb  tba  Finn,  bi  un  Tola  era,  omUUIiic  DMrif  ton  IteoMBd 

The  Complete  Farmer  and  Amerioan  Gardener ;  ■  1  25 

RuBAL  EcoNOMisr.  and  New  Amrrioan  Uart>r>'rh,  eontaiuini;  a 
CarapaadLoiu  EfiEtoma  of  Iba  moat  Imporunt  Braaabaa  of  AiTicalfaral  and  Rniat 
o _..^  Praotloal  MrsaUona  un  lb«  OultlTmaon  at  FtJita  and  V^tatabka; 


Feaeaden'i  (T.  G.)  American  Kitdien  Qardnnffi;    .  M 

CONTAINIKO     DiBSCTIONS     FOB     THE     CoLTIVATIOX     OF     VeQRABLK 
and  Oardan  FnilU. 

Sadd'fl  (Geo.  H.)  ABierioan  Cattle  Doctor;     ■      ■  100 

Cox-tAisma  tax    nkcbssabt  inpobmaitok  vor   rnvsr.p.rnta  m 

bealih  aail  arlDf  tlia  diaaasffi  of  Oien,  Cowl  Bhaep,  and  S<rlii<%  vltb  a  rraatTarlatj  ol 
original  recalptt,  and  valnalib)  InKirmatliiD  In  nhraaca  (n  Fann  and  I}alry  manaaa- 
DMBt,  irtiarabj  avarr  man  can  ba  hl9  oim  Cattle  Doctor.  The  prindplaa  tanght  In  iMi 
wort  art,  that  til  medlcacloB  ttaall  be  gnbaerTlent  to  natnra— tbal  all  medlolnta  mut 


■n^lBBtflidofdepre«lng,Bilienlofora,wlt|i4>eliIieetorbTpoIunrBy  e.lLI&kBI^ 
Mi-  Val«rlnai7  P»ctia»nai.  ' 

Browne's  (D.  Jay)  Field  Book  of  Hannrea:  1  SB 

Ob,  Auerioan   Muck  Book  ;  Treating  of  the  Nktnre,  Properties, 

BonroM,  HLUorj,  and  OpsnCIoni  of  all  tba  PtIddIpbI  FErtlllaen  and  Haunrei  U  1Mb- 
monDw,  wllh  8p«.lflo^re«tlon.  forlbelr  Praiorvatloo.  and  ipplloaliuB  to  OwSoa 
and  to  Cropi;  drawn  horn  AnlbenUc  Bnnrtaa,  Aodal  Siperianfa.  aid  ParioBalOb- 
aarratlon.  ai  combined  witb  ttaa  leading  FrlnclpW  of  PractfcaJ  and  SclintUlc  Acrlaa)- 
tnre.    Bj-  D,  J»i  B«ow»» 

Eandall's  (H.  6.)  Sheep  HnibEuidry;  1  26 

With  an  Accouxt  of  tbh  DirrsBiNT  Breeds,  and  raMntl  dirM- 

tlou  in  ranrd  to  Bammar  and  Wlntat  MaiucBnuiit,  breedliu.  and  tha  liaaliiiaiil  of 
dlieaaai,  wiUi  portnlti  and  otbar  engniTlnga.  , Bj  Hsbbt  STKaxdua. 

Blake's  CBer.  John  L.)  Farmer  at  Honw.  ■       1 8S 

A  Famiit  Ten  Book  roB  tbb  Oouvtbt  ;  betng  a  Qyd^wdla  of 


JBooka  Pvblished  by  C.  M.  Saztoa  &  Co.  5 

AfricnHnnl  ImpItmuiCa  ud  Prndncttow,  Mul  ctf  tbe  aum  Imnvtut  Tojilia  la  Dik 
'  dhMIs  teooomj,  B<dsi»  ud  Lttantnn ;  adiptid  to  Bnnl  lA.    Br  B«T.  Jon  !• 

Touatt  and  Hartiii  on  Cattle;       ...  ■      SI  8S 

BbISO  a  ThBATIHE  on  their  BsBBDS,  HaHAOEHBNT  and  DlBBASBS, 
earapiMns  ■  foil  HltloiT  of  tbe  Tarloiu  B»M ;  tbair  Origin,  Biwdli^  ud  Haiti ; 
tbalr  etpMllr  0"  BmT  ud  mk.  By  W,  TooAnud  W.C.  L.  Ibnni.  Tht  wtaol* 
linnliu  m  eomplate  Qnlda  lut  llw  Fifam,  Ui<  Anataar,  and  tka  ViMrliiaty  SnrgaoB, 


nnlu  s  fiompi 
Itb  i«t  IHutn 

YoTiatt  on  the  Hone 1  25 

YorATT  OH  TUB  StRUCTUBB  AND  DiSEAaES  OT  THE  HOBSE,  With 
tbalr  Bemedlaa.  A]»,  Pnstla]  BdIm  br  BaTsn,  Bnedaia,  Bmllhi,  As.  Kdlled  bi 
W.  O  SuNnir,  M.B.aT.e.  With  w  aeaoDat  of  tti*  Bnad*  b  O*  Colud  BIMH,  br 
BuiiB.  Saxouj. 

Tonatt  and  Kaitin  on  the  Bag. 7B 

A  Tbeatibb  ok  the  Brebdb,  HAHAOBifEiTT  AND  Hedioal  Tbeat- 

DUDt  at  BwlB^wlth  dlnflttou  fin  Baldnf  Pflrk  ud  OnHnc  Bboob  ud  Huu,    Br 
IFKi  Tovatt,  %A,  and  W  0. 1.  Haaa.    Xdltad  br  Auion  Stitxsi.    Uhtilntad 


TmattonShe^; TS 

Tbeik  BukD,  MAHAGBianrT  and  Diseases,  with  ilkstntire  en- 


UiaUBttadBtatia,aadaB  thaOalnnofTlna  WDollnei 

Anuffiftftn  Arohiteot 6  00 

Thk  A>bhioav  AB0HiTB<7r,  compriauig  Origiiw]  D«dgns  of  citeap 

OniatiTud  VtUU*  BaHdencai,  wHh  D^all*,  BpwIfloMloiM,  PlaM,  and  DIneltoiia, 
aai  m  iMlmata  <r  lb*  Com  of  —th  T^rrlri  B;  Jon  W.  Smm,  AnMtaet.  FM 
aad  S««oad  B*rl«MBaTla,  bonnd  In  1  TsL,  baltnaa. 

DoBMtie  Hedieine 3  00 

Ghrmt's  Doxesnc  Mbdicixe,  or  Foot  Man's  Friend,  in  Qao  Hovra  of 

AffllUlon.  FtiD,  ud  Blcknm,  Barmond^  nav  rarbsd  adltloB,  Impnrad  asd  «l«r|id. 

B7  Jobuu  GnBn,  Sro. 

FMder'i  (Janm)  Faimer'i  I^nd  Xeuorer;       ...       00 
Ob,  Fooebt  CoHPAJdOK ;  showioir  ftt  one  view,  tbe  OoDt»ita  of  anj 
Ple«g  erf  land  from  Pfaaamloiia  takoB  In  Tarda,    Wllbaaat  of  Daiftil  Ajdioaltonl 
TablM. 

ChamiMl  Tield  leotniet  tat  Agrionttniiiti ;  .  1  00 

Ob,  CnKinsTRT  wirHOui  a  Master.    By  Dr.  Jruus  AnoLPHrs 

EtaooiBAiiPT,  Pn^Miar  In  Ua  Soyii  AamiBBJ  nf  ApJealtnTa  at  Tbaiant.  Kualated 
fniB  tbt  Oarman.    Edited,  with  notaa,  by  3utm  BTTaoMi 


Thaer'i  (Albert  S.)  Agrionhore 2  00 

The  Principi.cs  op  Aoriooi.tdrb,  by  ALiBRt  D.  Thaer  ;  tram- 
laUd  br  Wnuui  Bhi*  and  Cvmn  W.  Jomon,  Xaq.,  f.B.B.  'With  a  UaoMlr 
of  tlw  Altblr.    iTid.  Bn. 

Tlila  irock  la  Mgirtad  b;  Ihoaa  who  ara  eoaipalant  to  hidfe,  la  sua  of  the  ntoat 
baaBtllal  wotka  that  hai  enr  anpaand  oi  tba  niUHt  or  agnonltora.  At  ih*  mom 
ametliiU1tlaanilMaIlTpneaiul,H  fa  phUoMpblsal,  and,  >tu  totbegsiual  nadar, 
nmartablr  mtaitalBlDg. 

Von  Thaar  wia  adnaalad  fiir  a  ph/ddu :  and,  aftit  raachlog  tb«  fammlt  of  Ma  [«>• 
ftaaloDi.  ha  ntlnd  Iota  th«  sonptrr,  wban  hia  girdu  aoon  baoaiH  tha  •dmintkiB  of 
tbaotUion*;  and  when  ha  began  to  lar  ODt  plantaUooa  and  arehaMi.  to  nttlTata  herb- 
•(••■dTajmrti1««,th*wbol«  oHibtiTwMWlanbhedat  UaadaaMlntbeanorsal- 
tlnttai.  Ha  Mon  Mtarad  upon  a  laiga  bnn,  ud  opanad  a  aehaol  fin  the  M>dr  a( 
AfrlanHon,  wbara  Ui  taw  baoadw  kaown  fMn  ona  and  of  Ban;*  to  Ib«  ottm 


:,C00g[c 


0  ScKNta  Piibliaked  hy  C.  M.  Saxton  A  Oo. 

Tbhi  RWt  work  or  VoD  Tluar  1  hu  puHdUmnsli  tan  adltkHH  !■  tta  UbIM  BMM^ 
bml  It  t  Km  wmpMUi'*!?  unknown.  ITw  itMnilon  of  owoen  of  l*ad«d  MUUi  la 
tiUm  ifld  loiru,  u  well  tf  th«a  panou  ODfafed  Id  the  pnoUal  ponaHi  of  ^rksW 
tm*,  It  inoMtlr  raiiuatsd  to  thl>  rotODM. 

Qaenon  on  IGloh  Cowi; SO  60 

A  TftBATisi  ON  MiLCB  Cows,  wbersbj  the  Qualitv  and  Quaoiitj  of 

UUk  wUoh  n*  Cow  will  cin  atj  bo  tecmaUlj  ietenalnei  Iijr  obHrrltic  Hifainl 
UvU  or  EiUrul  Inilladow  *loaa  ;  tb*  t<«r^  of  Has  ahe  will  dobUdoo  to  fin 


LU  P.  Tun.  Baq. :  with  Idim 
1ali7,brJoDa.SEiin<n.    ] 


...  .    nJuMrUod  with  DomHaiu  Xnsniiiigi.  Naatlf  daoa  up 

!■  ffa  MTera,  n  eta. 

Ameriean  Poultry  Yard ; I  00 

CoHPRtsiNa  THE  Obioix,  HisToitT,  AND  Descmftioh  of  the  diScrcot 


Braoda  of  Daauatia  Ponltrj,  with  oomnlato  dtTKUoiit  Ibr  thair  Breeding,  On^tn{ 
BauiDg,  rattanllw,  ud  Pf^iaratlan  for  MarkMi  iBotidtas  afMClflo  dlrastlina  ft 
Oaponbang  Fowla,  and  flic  Ibo  Treatment  of  tfaa  Prladpal  DUaaeea  to  wbMi  Ibar  r- 
soQleot,  drawn  from  uthmtle  aoureca  and  peraonal  obaarratloa.    lUnakrated  w1 


ag  Fowlfc  aad  for  Ibo  Treatment  of  tfaa  Prladpal  DUaeea  to  wbMi  Ibar  an 
BaDgnTlO(B.    Bf  D.  J.  BiOHUB. 

The  Blieplterd'i  Own  Sook : 8  00 

With  an  Aooount  ot  thb  ntrvKBMtcr  Bbkcds  add  Managehknt 

and  IHagBaa  or  Hboep.  and  Oasaial  DlneUou  In  regard  to  Bamnwr  and  Wictar  Maa- 
agamantk  Bre*dliig,  ud  the  Treatment  of  Dlaaaaea ;  wttb  ItlnatntlTa  aagrarinfa,  by 
Tou'TT  A  KiHDiLL.  embraeliic  Bklnuu'i  Hotea  on  the  Bf«*d  and  MMuMmeat  of 
Bbaep  In  the  United  States,  and  on  tba  OoltDra  of  Flna  WooL 

AUtta's  (L.  F.)  Rnral  Arohiteotnio ;         -       ■       ■       .       1 3S 
Bbino  a  ooHPLcn  Dncsipnoit  of  Farm  Hodskb,  CkntAOBa,  kod 

OlitBalldliicB,oomprlBlDcWaod-bo(Uea.Torkabap>.TDo1-hooHa^CaiTEageaDd  Wtgot 
boDaea,  BtabUo,  Sniok*  and  Aab  booaca,  lea  hoaai*,  ApUrlM  or  Beo-houm,  PdoIDt- 
bonaea,  BBbblt>7.  DOTeoota,  Plggarr,  &ma,  and  Bhedi  tor  CaUK  Ac  Ac  ;  iMjefliei 
wltbI«irB*,PtaaaoraOraiinda,andFarka:  the  Flawar,Fnilt,i«id  TagiUble  OinlHi; 
alio,  UiefBl  and  OnuneBUl  I>anu»k  Anlmale  Or  the  OoinlrT  BeaMant,  Ao-  Ac. 
Al»,  the  best  method  of  eanducclng  water  Into  OatUa  Tarda  and  Honaia.  BwnUaUr 
lUutnted. 

AUeu'i  (B.  L.)  American  Farm  Book I  00 

Thr  American  Farh  Book  ;  or,  a  Compend  or  AmericaQ  Agricdl- 
tsre.  belngaPracUoal  TraatlM  on  8ol)^  Uannree,  Dralntng,  IrrlcatlDii.  GnaBea,Onln, 
Boota.  Frultg,  Cottim,  Tobaeco,  Snni  Cen>i,  Kl»,  ud  eretr  SUpli  Prodast  of  the 
United  Btatfa ;  with  tba  bt«t  matboda  of  pLaallng,  oaltl7aaDf,  and  preparation  tut 
market.    Illaatratad  by  more  tban  100  mcnnisga-    Br  K.  I..  Allu. 

Beanelio'i  (Cbaa.)  Tiiwdrener'i  Hannal ....      SO 

Aw  IlLUBTRATBD  ThKATISB  OS  TimKTARDB  and  WlNB-MAXmO, 
eentalntni  fall  lutmctlmi  *a  t«  loeatka  mdaolli 'H«paratlee  atgnmai;  tttutkm 
and  propuation  of  tIuo:  the  treatment  of  a  nmor  Tlnerard ;  trimming  and  tnlBlBg 
tkaTtMa:manareajanJthemaklncof«ll>a. 

Bement'i  (C.  N.)  Eabbit  Fanowr; 50 

A  Tkbatim  on  titb  Bhbedino,  Rbariho,  FcBniNa  ard  Gbskrai 

llaniunnsnt  of  Kabblta,  with  remuka  spon  (belr  dlieaHS  and  renedlM,  to  which  aro 
■ddeif  foil  dlrectlona  for  the  eonKnotloB  of  Hatdhn,  Rabbltrlrs.  *&,  tofttfaar  with 
rodpea  Ihr  oonklag  and  dreietD;  for  the  table.    BeaaUfnUj  IDiutnited. 

Tile  Hom'i  Foot,  and  how  to  keep  it  Sonnd;  60 

With  Octs  Illcstbahno   tk*  Ahatout  op  thb  Voirt,  sod  «ra- 

talitng  nhuble  hinli  oB  ibMlng  and  atabU  manaieaiant  In  beaUi  and  la  Haaak 
Bj  yfiaii^t  llOMt. 
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Books  PvHiahed  by  C.  il.  Saxton  &  Co.      .     7  • 
ft^hens'  (Henry)  Book  of  the  Fum;    .  4  00 

A  OOMFLHTR  UCIDR  TO  THE  FaBURR,  StBWARD,  FlODODMAN,  CAt- 
tlou.  BbifAwd,  Pfeld  Workw,  UBil  DiLrr  Mild.  By  U»it  BrwBin.  With  Fcqi 
Hmdnd  uul  VOtj  lUnMntloH ;  W  irhleb  mt  iddsd  ErpluUaiy  NoUa,  Btouut^ 
*&,  bf  J.  B.  Sunu.    SuUrauor  UubHtbooks  l«t£iniwl0po*HM. 

UIcd's  (£.  L.)  Dueawa  of  BomMtlo  Aumali;  •       -       -       78 

BrIHO  a  HiSTORT  and  DEaCKIPTlO.V  OF  TnE  IIOBSR,  MlTLB,  Oat- 
fl*.  SbHp.  a«liia,  PealtiTi  wd  Farm  tlogb  vltta  DlrertkHU  (br  tlitLr  Muugamm^ 
Bntdlng.  Cnaslng.  Eaarbg.  Feeding,  ud  Preiorulaii  ftir  ■  proflubls  Uu-kci;  al<n. 
tbelr  Dbetsee  uil  Kemedln,  UwtUwrirlUi  tan  DlFeellosa  for  tho  Miuieeineal  of  Ibe 
l>ili7,  ud  tke  OesiimtlTe  TSiaaomj  ud  AdvAuUxH  at  W«Uii(  Animilt,  Uie 
Bonw,  MuU,  0»B.  &«.    Bj  E.  L.  All». 

Brovne'B  (S.  J.)  Amerioau  Bird  Fancier;        -        .       .       60 

OOSSIOEKBD  WITH  BEFBRBHCB  TO  THE  BllEEDTNO,  ReaBIKO,  FeED- 
IBC.  liuM«uau.t,  ud  PeeallarlllH  at  Cf*  ud  IIsom  BMt.  Illiutnt«l  «lth  Eo- 
(imTlIigl.    B;r  !'■  'at  BMVia. 

8axton'i  Bural  Hand  Booki, 1  25 

FiRBt  SLRtEa,  contsinbg  Treatises  on — 

Thi  Hobsi,  Thb  Pun  or  va  Vaiu, 

Tm  Hoa,  Donano  Fovu,  ud 

Tarn  Bonr  Bu^         To*  Gow. 

Sbcond  Sesibb,  containing — 1  25 

Stbt  T>uit  En  Own  Flovb  Oauiud,  Emit  on  MiiniiM. 


Bus  FAicom,  Aiuucau  B<«>  Cdltoum 

Tkihd  Series,  contAiniog — 1  25 

Mils  ok  toi  Honi'a  Foot,  Tiub-Dibhu^  llAiniAL, 

Thb  Babmt  Fiifouu.  Bu-Knru^  Cuar, 

FoDKTH  ScKiES,  conUiDiDg — 1  25 

puioi  OH  nil  TiRi.  HoonB^  Doo  uno  9inr, 

IxKua^  Fauuak  LnTMiB,  8m.rm  Houuwir^ 

Biown^  Unom  or  Ihdiak  Con 

Bounn^nlt't  (J.  B.)  Rural  Eoonomy,    ■  I  S5 

Ih  ira  Relations  with  CiiEaiarBT.  Phthics.  and  Mgteoboloot  ; 

._ ii^  ■ppHed  to  AgTlcoUan.    Kj  3.  B.  Bodhihoadlt.     TniuliUd.  irltli 

t,  hj  Qbomi  Law,  Agrlrall — ^■ 


MolM,  etc,  bj  Obomi  Lav,  AfjlcDllDclet. 

"Twwort  la  tliB  fruit  of  Along  iir.  of  »t__, , ,_ 

le  fbrmet  greitlr  In  obUUdng  A  pnstlisl  and  K<ai(lfla  knoMledge 


'TIWwoTk  ll  tile  fruit  of  A  longllTo  of  itad;  ud  (iparlmut.  ind  lt»  htiua]  v 
"■"  *" ■>-  .-  -t--.^. —  ^  — ._^__,  — M  __■._.■-_  ,. ■-■—  of  blfl  proA 


ChompBoa  (B.  S.)  on  tlie  Food  of  AnimaLi.       ...       75 

Kjri'ERWEVTAL   RfJIEARCHBS     OK     THE    FoOD    OP    AkIKALS  AlfD   TBH 
Fdlrnlngor  CUtle;  witb  nDivIm  on  tbe  Food  of  Mu.    Bused  opoB  en 
UBderlaXeD  bj  onlar  oT  fio  Biltltb  OoTernment.  br  Kobht  IhrwDA*  T 
M J),,  LooCorn  on  Pnetl»l  CbemMrj.  Unlrenlgr  of  OUtfoir. 
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■6  Booka  PvUishfd.  hy  G.  U.  Saxtoa  &  Co. 

Kflhsrdwm  on  Dogs :  tiieir  Origin  tiad  Taiietiet.    ■      SO  itO 

DiRBcrrionti  as  to  theib  Gehkul  UxHAaENRMT.     Willi  muDer^ 

vitt  oHcbul  iMedotn    Alto,  OompM*  luBmMtou  •■  to  TnMmmt  ladtr  DMaMa. 
BrH.S.  BioutMoa.    IllnitnUdwIUi  BaiiHr(W«<n»diii«rHia«>. 
ThM  t>  BM  enlf  ■  ifaaip,  bat  «a*  «f  tk*  ImM  mrk*  am  pabUjIwd  OB  tha  Dog. 

lisbig't  (Jutu)  FamiUu  IiStten  oa  Ghnmitrr,  SO 

Ahd  its  txLunov  to  Owkeboe,  PHfuoLoair,  and  Aonctdltcik. 

Xdll^  br  Joot  OuDUU.  U.D. 

Ihe  Dog  ftud  Gon. 60 

A  FEW  Looea  CaAPTtita  on  Saoorrao,  amonft  which  will  be  fonod 


iMton  fram  BpotUmu.    Bf  A  But  Boor. 

Morgan  Honei ; -       1 2S 

A  Pkbhiuh  Essat  on  thb  OBtam,  IlmoBr.  akd  Cbaiaotbeistics 

of  Uli  renuTkob^oADisriuui  Bn>d  or  HomM^;  tnu^ilT  tlis  P*dlcr«  ^«"_^  '"^'^ 


joulii  HoTiEui,  tbroiiEti  th«  in 

""■' -iM  porlrilt*.    To ... „  — 

>nd  liluurmtnt  of  iloraM.  villi  pnctloa  IMreotlaiu  R>  tnlnlnf  tbea 


With  DDmsroiis  portnlu.    To  whleb  *n  irlded  hlnB  Tor  DrHdlii^Bi 


It  Apknltnnl  Filn.    B7  D.  0.  Likk 

Bridgeouut'i  (Tlioi.)  Young  Gardener's  Anirtant :  1  U 

In  tbrei  tarts,   Containing  Catalnfpice  of  Garden  and  Flower 


inuidis]  dlrnUau  ondcr  euh  hoid  ter  [he  CuKItiUIiid  of  CoIIbut  T(p«- 


UbiH  ud  Flonn.    Also.  dlncUon  hi  oalUvUlnc  Fruit  Ttm*.  tlM  Qnp* 
lowhlch  buldodiOmkndif  to««h  p«Tt,ihowlng  thewotlt  -    ■ 


BridgsDum's  Kitehen  Gardener'i  Initmctor  )  CioUi  00 

"              '■              "              "  Cloth  60 

Bridgsman'fl  Eloriit'i  Gaid«  }  Cloth  50 

"               "            "  Cloth  60 

Bridgonan'i  Fniit  ColtiTatar'a  Haonal  \  Cloth  SO 

■'  ctoth  60 

OtdnMO  Sngar  Cane  and  Bngar  ?fftViBg ;  ClotA         SO 

Its  HnrroRV,  Cin.TUHR  akd  Adaptation  to  thb  Soil,  Cltmatb  akd 

- — -.  D»wB  from  latbtBtle  loanHbT  Cbibub  F.  SiTAiiiBtiBT,  XJt,  Um  (K -^ 

■■■     ~ "  UoM it Lo-'— 


■t  tlw  KiUbiUoB  al  bU  Nuloog  Bt  LoBdoi 

The  Cotton  Planter's  Kannal; 100 

Bbino  a  Coxpu.ation  op  Facts  from  tub  Best  AuTHOidTrBB  on  tbb 

Culture  of  Ootlon.  lla  Nitanl  History,  Owrnlnl  AmIjiU.  TtwIb  ud  CoBioiiipttOB; 
asd  ambncliig  s  lllatorj  of  Cotton  mi  tli*  OoCtoB  Gin.    Bf  J.  A.  TnmiBi. 

CoObett'i  Ameriean  Gardener ;  50 

A  Trkatibe  an  tbk  Situation,  Soii,.  and  Latwo-Oitt  op  Gardrns, 
■adtho  Itatrng  ud  Usnuglu  of  Hot  Btdiuil  OieoB-HoiiiM,BBdoDtli(FnifiBirMloB 
Md  OBltinaoB  of  tba  htubTwRi  of  T<|eUbt«,  Harb*,  FnilB  Bad  FiDwwi. 

TIl«  Western  Fmit  Book; L25 

Bkiho  a  Oohpknd  of  tub  Histort,  Modes  of  Pbopaoation,  Cdi^ 

lBnkAa,of FnltTnaaaBdBhnb«,*a,k«,   BjV.U.KuMm. 
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